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'*  Thou  haft  magnified  thy  word  above  all  thy  name." 

The  Psalmist. 

*'  Oh  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man. 
Heaven's  eafy>  artlefs,  unincumber'd  plan ! 
No  meretricious  graces  to  beguile^ 
No  cluftering  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile ; 
From  oftentation  as  from  weakness  free. 
It  ftands  like  the  cserulean  arch  we  fee, 
Majeftic  in  its  own  fimplicity."  Cowper. 
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lending  to  the  present  history,  its  last  providential  movement, 
or  a  conclusion  as  cheering  as  it  was  unanticipated. 

Britain  at  the  height  of  a  responsibility  not  easily  conceived,  as 
it  baffles  all  adequate  description — On  the  summit  of  her 
highest  privilege  there  is  no  repose,  no  release  from  far  greater 
exertions  throughout  her  foreign  dependancies,  or  the  world  in 
general — The  present  history  indicates  a  course  of  action,  if 
not  the  only  one,  which  involves  her  future  welfare  and  stabi- 
lity— A  path  of  duty  which  cannot,  with  impunity,  be  evaded,       574 

Conclusions  drawn  from  the  preceding  history,  .     Q29 

Appbndix.    The  family  of  Tyndale.    Fac  Simile  of  his  Prologue  and  fint  two  New 
Testaments.    Chronological  Index- List  of  Bibles  and  Testaments. 
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HBOUGHOUT  the  preceding  volume,  the  reader  found 
himself  obliged  to  travel  for  years,  contentedly,  by 
the  margin  of  what  might  be  compared  only  to  a 
rivulet,  patiently  fighting  its  way  with  -the  rocks 
and  obstructions  of  every  description  which  lay  right  before 
it,  and  seeming  to  forbid,  by  a  sort  of  authority,  all  passage 
or  progress.  Still  no  returning  season  passed  away,  without 
bringing  fresh  tokens  that  all  opposition  was  not  only  vain, 
but  actually  helpful ;  and  the  event  of  last  year  must  have 
rewarded  the  expectation  of  all  who  had  waited  for  it.  Nor 
ever  let  the  long  and  well-sustained  conflict  be  forgotten. 
It  must  be  measured  by  its  consequences ;  for  though  but  too 
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true  a  description  of  the  past,  it  was  the  positive  forerunner 
of  all  that  is  to  come.  In  the  following  pages,  if  we  continae 
to  abide  by  the  self-same  stream,  not  omitting  to  observe  as 
we  pass  on,  whatever  scenes  may  open  to  view  on  either  side 
of  the  current ;  it  will  bring  ns  ere  long  to  a  river,  broad  and 
deep,  which  no  man  can  pass  over.  At  last  should  it  rise,  and 
overflowing  its  banks,  baffle  every  attempt  at  any  adequate 
description,  it  will  then  at  least  be  evident,  that,  in  point  of 
magnitude,  the  mind  of  England  in  our  own  day  can  be  directed 
to  no  greater  object ;  while  with  reference  to  the  stability  and 
vital  interests  of  this  kingdom,  it  will  bow  to  no  other. 

In  resuming  this  history,  notwithstanding  what  occurred 
last  year,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  because 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  all  around  him  had  been  overruled, 
that  any  visible  change  of  character  had  taken  place,  either  in 
him,  or  in  them.  On  ihe  contrary,  they  will  go  on  in  such 
a  manner,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render  the  interposi- 
tion already  described,  only  the  more  striking.  It  must  ever 
stand  out  in  bold  rdie/i  among  the  current  events  of  the  time. 
Men  overruled,  in  any  rank,  occupy  very  humble  ground ; 
but  the  higher  their  station,  or  the  greater  their  influence, 
the  ground  is  lower  still ;  and  the  King  himself  will  immedi- 
ately satisfy  us'that  there  was  no  change  upon  him.  Nor 
will  this  be  less  apparent  in  the  servants  of  the  crown.^ 

The  Sacred  Scriptures,  however,  in  the  English  tongue, 
had  now  been  introduced,  and  in  a  manner  so  remarkable  as 
to  excite  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  sequel.  The  victory 
already  recorded,  great  as  it  was,  would  not  yet  suffice.  If 
there  was  any  spot  on  the  Continent,  where  opposition  to 
Divine  Truth  had  been  most  of  all  virulent,  that  will  be  the 
proper  place  in  ^hich  to  complete  the  triumph  of  the  English 

1  Trivial  Inddenti  often  •tToagly  mark  the  chancter.  The  very  next  month  after  the  ar- 
firal  of  the  Bible,  thongh  thepbi^ue  was  ngloK  stilU  his  Majesty  presents  ns  with  one  incident 
charscteristic  of  his  own  ideas  respecting  that  Body  of  which  he  wss  now  the  determined  Head. 
Sir  William  Pitzwilliam.  on  the  point  of  being  created  Earl  of  Southampton,  is  writing  to 
Cmmwell,  and  among  other  passages,  there  is  the  following—"  My  Lord,  one  thing  there  is, 
that  the  King's  Highness,  at  my  last  resort  nnto  your  Lordship,  willed  me  to  speak  to  your 
Lordship  in ;  and  at  my  return  to  his  Grace,  his  Highness-  asked,  whether  I  had  remembeivd 
the  same  or  not :  whkh  is— His  Grace  hath  a  Priest,  that  yearly  maketh  his  hatekSy  and  this 
year  hath  made  him  dco,  which  fly,  and  kill  their  game  rery  well,  to  his  Highness'  singlier  plea' 
sure  and  eontenta/ton.  And  for  the  pain  which  the  said  Priest  taketh  abouto  the  same,  his  Ma* 
Jesty  would  that  he  should  have  one  of  Mr.  Bedell's  henrflces,  if  there  be  any  ungiven,  besides 
that  which  his  Grace  hath  already  given.  And  if  there  be  none  of  the  said  benefices  nngiven, 
that  then  your  Lordship  should  have  him  in  remembrance,  that  he  may  have  some  other,  when 
it  shall  fall  void  !~-At  Hampton  Court,  this  Wednesday,  the  12th  day  of  September— Your  own. 
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Bible.  Before  the  printing  of  the  Sacred  Oracles  is  to  be- 
come by  far  the  most  conspicuous  or  distinguishing  feature 
of  our  own  country,  another  conquest  had  been  determined. 
Tyndale  had  toiled  and  died  on  the  Continent,  and  that  must 
be  the  seat  of  this  second  achievement.  It  comes  like  a 
double  testimony  to  the  work  of  his  hands ;  but  the  story 
will  appear  in  its  proper  colours,  after  we  have  glanced  over 
other  national,  though  to  us  now,  subordinate  affairs. 

In  the  various  transactions  of  the  present  year,  there  is 
such  an  intricacy,  that  without  taking  a  three-fold  view  of 
them,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  arrive  at  the 
truth :  one  connected  with  the  King  personally,  another 
associated  with  CrumweU  and  Oranmer^  and  the  third  having 
reference  only  to  the  Scriptu/res.  In  a  history  such  as  the 
present,  the  year  derives  all  its  importance  from  its  being  that 
which  immediately  followed  the  public  sanction  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  in  England.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the 
relative  position  of  the  reigning  authorities,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  observe  first,  the  general  procedure  of  the  King  him- 
self on  the  one  hand,  and  then  that  of  Crumwell  and  Cranmer 
on  the  other.  After  such  a  memorable  event  as  that  of  last 
August,  should  the  reader  be  anticipating  any  decided  change 
of  character,  he  will  thus  be  able  to  judge  for  himself. 

With  regard  to  the  leading  sovereigns  of  Europe,  Heniy,  Charles,  and 
Francis,  thej  come  before  us  precisely  the  same  men  they  have  ever 
been.  The  two  latter,  whether  as  rulers  or  as  men,  had  been  chastised  and 
humbled  in  succession,  by  their  endless  conflicts ;  and  Henry,  too,  since 
the  lebeUionff  of  Lincoln  and  Yorkshires,  had  by  no  means  sat  so  easy  on 
his  throne.  As  for  his  being  now  a  widower,  we  shall  find  that  this,  in 
no  sense,  lay  heavy  on  his  spirits.  The  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
France  were  still  at  war ;  and  being  as  nearly  balanced  in  point  of 
power  as  ever,  the  King  of  England,  by  throwing  his  influence  into 
either  scale,  might  still  change  the  current  of  European  aiTairs  ;  but  the 
steps  he  had  already  taken,  rendered  him  an  awkward  or  ticklish  ally 
for  either  party.  This,  of  course,  was  owing  to  a  fourth  power,  once  the 
most  formidable  in  the  world,  that  of  the  Pontiff,  to  whose  temporal 
sovereignty  at  least,  Henry  was  as  much  opposed  as  ever  ;  but  whom 
neither  Charles  nor  Francis  would  disregard,  whenever  it  seemed  likely 
to  terve  their  respective  political  purposes. 

The  same  outrageously  crooked  policy  was,  therefore,  still  keenly 
pursued  by  all  these  men,  every  one  of  them  being  engaged  more  or 
less,  in  playing  a  double  game  ;  while,  situated  as  Henry  was,  he  ran 
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great  hazard  of  being  befooled.  Turner,  who  a  sufficiently  measured 
in  his  terms  of  censure,  has  said,  in  reference  to  the  days  of  Wolsej— 
''  The  only  extraordinary  fact  is,  that  great  and  able  men  should  then 
have  habitually  acted  like  scoundrels,  without  suspecting  that  they 
were  so ;  and  with  their  sword  ready  for  any  man*s  throat,  that  should 
link  the  term  for  a  moment  to  their  names.**  Whether  the  same  re- 
mark be  equally  applicable  to  the  councils  and  policy  of  England,  France, 
and  Spain,  at  the  present  period,  will  become  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

About  ten  years  ago,  we  have  seen  that  the  overthrow  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  was  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  his  interference  with  Henry^s 
passion  for  a  second  Queen.  So  now,  the  third  having  died  suddenly, 
the  critical  period  of  Crumweirs  life  was  come.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  he  had  acquiesced  in  Henry*s  determination  to  get  rid  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  though  by  that  base  step  he  incurred  no  risk  whatever,  as  the 
passion  of  his  imperious  master  was  then  already  fixed ;  but  now,  the 
King  was  in  a  new  and  unwonted  situation.  The  policy  of  Orumwell, 
therefore,  when  dealing  with  his  Sovereign  throughout  the  whole  year, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  his  character  as  a  man.  Cautious  of  any  stig- 
gestion,  he  will  leave  the  Monarch  to  the  full  freedom  of  his  own  caprice, 
and  for  some  time  to  come  go  in,  or  seem  to  do  so,  most  cordially,  with  all 
his  whimsical  proposals  for  a  fourth  Queen.  Never  will  he  venture  even 
to  whisper  a  choice,  till  his  Majesty  has  literally  wearied  himself  out, 
in  search  of  a  wife  ;  and  they  will  only  be  pressing,  or,  in  his  apprehen- 
sion,  desperate  circumstances,  which  shall  urge  him  into  a  different 
course  ;  but  not  till  next  year. 

By  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour,  the  King  had  been  stunned  for  the 
moment.  Turner  represents  him  as  shutting  himself  up  in  his  palace, 
lamenting  the  unexpected  blow.  Unexpected  it  certainly  was ;  for  only 
the  day  before,  Heniy  was  entertaining  thoughts  of  leaving  the  spot 
where  the  Queen  lay,  and  not  till  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  October, 
was  death  certainly  anticipated.'  In  the  evening  of  that  day  she  ex- 
pired. The  Court  was  ordered  into  mourning  till  Candlemas  thisyear^ 
the  Christinas  holidays  were  dispensed  with ;  but  his  Majesty  had  already 
been  busy  enough.  The  truth  is,  that  the  mournings  were  worn  but  a 
few  days,  when  Henry's  spirits  were  recovering  ;  and  before  they  were 
put  off,  he  had  been  in  pursuit  of  more  than  one  successor  to  the  mother 
of  his  only  son.  Jane,  it  is  true,  has  been  represented  as  the  most 
beloved  of  all  his  Queens,  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
above  two  years  before  the  King  was  married  again  ;  but  certainly  this 
was  not  his  intention  ;  and  whether  there  was  affection  shewn,  or  even 
common  respect,  for  her  memory,  can  only  be  gathered  from  the  pro- 
cedure of  his  Majesty. 
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Last  year,  while  the  Emperor  and  Francis  were  meditating  a  truce,  as 
Katherine  and  Anne  Boleyn  no  more  stood  in  the  way,  Charles  seemed 
much  dbposed  to  court  friendship  with  England.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
had,  therefore,  heen  sent  to  Spain,  to  succeed  Richard  Pate  as  ambassador, 
and  certain  communications  had  passed  between  the  two  Courts.^  The 
truce  referred  to,  was  concluded  in  July  ;  but  the  month  before  that, 
Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  had  arrived  in  England,  with  proposals 
for  the  marriage  of  Henry's  eldest  daughter  Mary,  with  Prince  Louis  of 
Portugal ;  and  in  July  Crumwell  informs  Wyatt  that  "  there  are  hopes 
of  good  success  as  to  the  marriage."^  By  the  beginning  of  October, 
however,  the  French  Goyemment  had  insinuated  charges  against  the 
Emperor's  sincerity  f  so  that  by  the  10th  of  that  month,  while  Henry 
offers  his  mediation  for  peace  between  these  two  powers,  Wyatt  is  in- 
structed by  the  King  himself,  as  well  as  GrumweU,  to  ''  fish  out  the 
truth,  whether  the  Emperor  do  indeed  love  him  (Henry)  so  well  as  he 
pretends  to  do."^ 

Meanwhile,  Henry  lost  his  Queen  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  and  his 
first  ofiTer  for  another  was  made  to  Francis.  "  Queen  Jane,"  says  Carte, 
«  had  scarce  been  buried,  (8th  November,)  when  the  King  entertained 
thoughts  of  another  marriage ;  and  being  more  inclined  to  cultivate  a 
friendship  with  the  King  of  France  than  with  the  Emperor,  proposed  to 
take  a  French  lady."  According  to  Le  Grand,  the  King's  first  proposal 
was  made  in  November  to  Francis,  for  Marie,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
LongueviUe,  or  Maiy  of  Guise ;  but  she  had  been  pre-engaged  to  James  Y . 
of  Scotland,  who  had  lost  his  Queen  in  July.  Not  at  all  fond  of  such 
an  alliance  as  might  another  day  be  turned  against  himself,  Henry  was 
also  piqued  at  the  idea  of  James  being  preferred  to  him,  after  he  had 
made  the  proposal ;  but  there  was  no  remedy.  Mary  of  Guise,  indeed, 
had  two  sisters,  and  Henry  might  have  had  either ;  but  Francis  would 
not  bow  to  the  humiliation  of  sending  them  to  Calais  for  Heniy's  in- 
spection. He  behoved  now  to  turn  to  the  Emperor,  or  rival  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  in  order  to  secure  him  in  his  favour,  so  early  as  the 
23d  of  December,  Henry  was  writing  to  Spain. 

Thus  matters  stood  at  the  close  of  last  year.  The  truce  between  the 
two  rival  powers  had  been  renewed  in  November,  but  the  Emperor  and 
Francis  were  still  but  too  equal,  and  therefore  mutually  afraid.  The 
latter  had  counted  falsely  upon  Henry  and  the  German  States  being 
with  him,  and  found  himself  left  to  wage  war  alone.  Charles  was  in 
apprehension  of  Francis  uniting  with  the  Turk,  and  so  invading  Ger- 
many ;  while  the  Pontifi^,  in  like  fear,  imagined  the  coasts  of  Italy  might 
>  thus  be  invaded  by  the  Turkish  unbelievers.  In  his  letter  of  December, 
therefore,  Heniy  had  offered  to  assist  Charles  in  his  war  with  the  Turk, 
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on  condition  that  he  would  accept  of  his  aid  in  mediating  peace  'with 
France,  and  "  so  join  him  as  a  principal  contrahent  in  the  treaty."  ^ 
The  Emperor  certainly  sighed  for  peace  with  France,  though  it  was 
chiefly  in  order  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  chastise  the  refractory 
States  of  Germany ;  but,  to  understand  this  urgency  of  the  King  of 
England,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Pontiff  and  Heniy  had 
started  in  the  miM  race  ;  each  of  them^  in  order  to  serve  his  own 
ends,  alike  eager  to  be  the  mediator.  In  writing  to  Charles,  therefore, 
Henry  objects  to  the  Pontiff's  Council  summoned  to  meet  at  Yicensa, 
and  uses  many  arguments  with  him  to  oppose  it. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  course,  by  the  commencement  of  this  year, 
so  far  from  weeping  over  his  lost  Queen,  matrimonial  alliances  had  be- 
come, with  Henry,  the  order  of  the  day.  Thus,  on  the  22d  of  January, 
and  before  the  mournings  for  Queen  Jane  were  laid  aside,  he  commands 
his  ambassador,  Wyatt,  in  conference  with  the  Spanish  ministers,  ^'  to 
let  £^1  some  speech,  (m  from  himsdf,  touching  his  wishes  that  he  (the 
Ring)  would  marry,  so  that  the  Imperial  Court  may  be  thereby  induced 
to  offer  him  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  whom  percase,  he,  the  King,  may 
honour  by  marriage,  her  virtue,  qualities,  and  behaviour,  being  reported 
to  be  such  as  is  worthy  to  be  much  advanced."® 

This  suggestion  served  for  himself,  but  his  Majesty  had  a  child  by 
each  of  his  deceased  Queens  ;  and,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment,  they 
are  now  to  be  treated  as  so  many  chattels,  for  political  purposes ;  a 
degradation  from  which  the  children  of  the  humblest  peasant  are  hap- 
pily exempt.  In  this  part  of  the  strange  procedure,  however,  the 
King's  Council  must  now  go  along  with  him  ;  though  not  one  of  them 
dared  even  to  whisper  about  a  Queen.  We  have  spoken  of  Crumwell,  as 
chiming  in  with  his  Master's  movements ;  and  as  one  of  the  first  proofii 
of  this  we  have  a  very  curious  document,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  moment.  It  is  entitled  "  2%inffs  to  be  treated  of 
in  Council*' 

^  Item,  Specially  to  note  in  what  state  the  King's  afifairs  stand  in,  and  to  pro- 
vide BO  that  his  Grace  may  at  the  least  have  one  friend,  and  now  the  case  stand- 
ing as  it  doth,  to  accelerate  that  matter,  bo  tliat  it  may  be  done  in  time. 

«  Which  be  the  ways  and  means  for  the  King  to  acquire  this  friendship,  and 
upon  what  grounds.  First,  his  Highness  hath  two  daughters,  though  not  lawful, 
yet  King*9  daughters,  and  forasmuch  as  princes  commonly  conclude  amities, 
and  things  of  great  importance,  by  alliances,  it  is  thought  necessary  that  theee 
two  daughters  shall  be  made  of  tome  estimation,  without  the  which  no  man  will 
have  any  great  respect  unto  them. 

*'  And  forasmuch  as  the  one  of  them  is  of  more  age  than  the  other,  and  more 
apt  to  make  a  present  alliance  tlian  the  other  for  want  of  age  is,  if  it  might  please 
the  King's  Highness  to  declai-e  her  according  to  his  Uws,  which  to  her  estima- 


7  HarleUn  MS.,  No.  282,  fol.  37.  «  Idem,  fol.  15. 
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timi  h  thought  will  be  a  great  thing,  or  else  otherwiBe  to  advance  her  to  aome 
certain  livings  decent  for  such  an  estate,  whereby  she  may  be  the  better  had  in 
repntation  ;  it  is  thought  the  more  acceleration  would  be  made  for  her :  and 
then  a  like  direction  to  be  taken  for  my  Lady  Elizabeth,  whereby  as  his  Grace 
by  tiie  aney  may  provide  him  with  a  present  friend,  so  he  may  have  the  other 
in  store  hereafter,  at  his  pleasure,  to  get  also  anoUier  friend,  as  the  commodity 
of  his  affairs  shall  require ;  for  as  we  think  the  only  sheet-anchor  the  French 
King  hath,  is  to  compass  the  marriage  between  the  Dukd  of  Orleans  and  the 
Duchess  of  Milan,  which  in  estate  were  not  to  he  compared  with  any  of  the 
King's  daughters,  if  she  wanted  that  endowment  of  Milan,  which  the  French 
King  thinketh  by  that  means  to  get  into  his  hands,— and  if  that  should  happen, 
then  shall  not  only  the  French  King  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  wyve  together,  by 
all  hkelihood  against  us,  so  that  the  King's  Highness  shall  be  destitute  of  friend- 
ship on  all  sides ;  but  also  his  daughters  shall  as  well  remain  unprovided  for, 
as  be  left  in  such  case  as  no  prince  of  honour  shall  be  left  to  desire  the  King's 
amity,  by  mean  of  either  of  the  same."9 

Royal  blood  has  been  often  mentioned  as  a  subject  worthy  of  great 
veneration,  but  it  certainly  was  treated  here,  with  no  enviable  distinc- 
tion ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  hesitation,  for  a  single 
day,  before  the  wild  counsel  was,  at  least,  attempted  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tice. By  the  22d  of  February,  Heniy  himself  is  writing,  in  cypher,  to  his 
ambassador  Wyatt^  and  the  old  amity  was  supposed  to  be  renewed,  and 
confirmed.  The  Spanish  ambassadors  seemed  to  accept  of  the  over- 
ture for  his  Majesty's  three  children,  including  the  infant  Edward  of 
four  months  old  !  Mary  to  be  given  in  mairiage  to  Don  Louis  of  Portu- 
gal, Elizabeth  to  one  of  King  Ferdinand's  sons,  and  the  in&nt  Prince  to 
one  of  the  Emperor's  daughters,  bom  or  to  be  bom  !^® 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  this,  when  Francis  advanced  once  more, 
and  professed  to  agree  that  Henry  should  be  the  mediator  between  him- 
self and  Charles  ;  sending  at  the  same  time  his  ambassador,  the  Bishop 
of  Tarbes,  with  his  commission  to  the  English  monarch.  He  farther 
promised  that  he  would  make  no  ^eoxe  otherwise,  and  that  as  to  the 
Pontiff's  Council  now  called,  he  would  show  all  friendship  to  Henry. 
The  ambassador  and  his  attendants  made  no  scruple  in  affirming  boldly, 
that  ''all  the  Emperor's  promises  had  no  good  faith  or  meaning  in  them, 
but  were  full  of  fraud  and  deceit."  To  all  this,  Henry  informs  Wyatt, 
he  had  replied  greatly  to  the  Emperor's  honour,  though  at  the  same 
moment  he  charges  his  ambassador  to  "  use  all  his  dexterity  that  the 
craffy  dealing  of  which  the  Frenchmen  spake,  might  be  discovered  in 
themselyes."^^ 

Before  the  10th  of  March,  however,  and  as  if  the  Frenchmen  had 
spoken  truth,  Wriothsley,  the  English  ambassador  at  Brussels,  intimated 
a  sudden  change  in  the  Lady  Regent's  deportment,  immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  two  couriers  from  Spain  '}^  and  by  the  4th  of  April,  Crum- 

•  Cotton  MS..  Titos,  B.  i.,  fol.  481.  'o  Harleian  MS..  No.  282,  fol.  i..  and  fol.  17    Original. 

>i  Harleian  MS.,  No.  982,  fol.  17IS.  182.  >s  Idem,  fol.  I87. 
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well,  in  writing  to  Spain,  infonns  Sir  T.  Wyatt,  that  in  treating  with  the 
Spanish  ambassadors,  *'  they  found  many  fair  words,  but  attended  with 
very  small  effects."  He  then  blames  Wyatt  for  tending  his  letters  open 
to  the  Bisliop  of  Wiivchester^  (Gasdiiteb,  inPam,)  and  intimates  that  Dr. 
T.  Heynes  and  Br.  Edmund  Bonner  are  coming  to  Barcelona  from  the 
King.^  Next  day,  or  the  5th  of  April,  the  King  himself  writes  also  to 
Wyatt,  that  the  Spanish  ambassadors  in  England  had  no  power  to  treat 
with  him  as  to  the  '^chiefest  point  of  all," — his  marriage  with  the 
Duchess  of  Milan.^^  Bonner  and  Heynes,  on  the  7th,  were  the  bearers 
of  these  letters,  and  also  fresh  instructions,  to  co-operate  with  Wyatt, 
"  in  searching  out  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  in  Spain,"  as  Wriothsley 
had  advised  ;^^  but  anxiety  being  still  on  the  increase,  by  the  16th 
Orumwell  orders  Sir  Thomas  home,  since  *'  he  had  matters  to  declare  by 
word  of  mouth,  which  he  could  not  do  by  writing,"  and  Mr.  Pate  the 
bearer  is  to  be  his  successor.^^  On  the  4th  of  May,  however,  Heniy  him- 
self writes,  informing  these  ambassadors  in  Spain  that  Francis,  through 
Gardiner  at  Paris,  had  now  offered  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  Lady 
Mary  of  England,  in  hopes  that  the  Emperor  would  give  the  Duchy  of 
Milan  with  her !  But  that  as  the  French  King  had  now  referred  all 
matters  of  controversy  between  him  and  the  Emperor  to  the  Pontiff, 
Henry  could  not  allow  him  to  be  a  meddler,  a  mediator,  or  a  principal 
contrahent,  where  he  himself  should  be  a  party .^7 

What  then  must  have  been  the  mortification  of  the  English  monarch, 
when  he  found  that  he  had  been  deceived  both  by  France  and  Spain  ? 
For  after  all  this  tortuous  procedure,  the  Emperor  and  Francis  actually 
negociated  through  the  Pontiff,  and  that  by  his  request  also,  at  Nics. 
There,  Charles  appeared  as  though  he  woidd  not  bow  to  a  personal  inter- 
view with  his  rival,  which  was  only  a  secret  imderstanding  between  the 
parties  ;  while  the  Pontiff  managed  all  matters  between  them  so  dexter- 
ously, that  by  the  18th  of  June,  a  truce  of  ten  years  was  agreed  upon  ; 
both  powers  engaging  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  there  discuss 
their  pretensions  at  leisure !  Upon  this  Paul  recalled  his  Legates  gone 
to  Vicenza,  and  deferred  the  Council  called,  till  April  next  year:  boast- 
ing, no  doubt,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  he  had  restored  peace  to  Europe. 

In  July,  the  Emperor  returning  home,  had  set  sail  for  Barcelona,  and 
drew  near  to  the  island  of  St.  Margaret  on  the  coast  of  Provence.  When 
Francis,  who  happened  to  be  not  far  distant,  heard  of  this,  he  considered 
it  as  an  office  of  civility  to  invite  him  ashore,  and  proposed  a  personal 
interview  at  Aigues-Mortes.  The  Emperor  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a 
moment,  but  then  repaired  thither.    "  As  soon  as  he  had  cast  anchor  in 

IS  Idem,  fol.  188.  Gardiner  had  hi*  nnphew,  OervMdn  Gardiner,  with  him  in  Franco,  aud  he 
was  ever  ba»j  in  showinK  the  Kiiiff's  letters  to  strauKenk  This  man,  who  printed  a  miserable 
and  false  tract  against  Frjth,  dated  from  Esher  1st  August  li334,  was  afterwards  chai^gcd  with 
denying  Henry's  Suprcmacr,  and  executed  at  Tyburn  so  late  as  the  7th  of  March  1£44. 

u  Idem,  foL  S6.  lA  Idem,  fol.  32,  b.         ,    i«  Idem.  fuL  197.  '^  Idem,  fol.  54. 
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the  road,  Francis,  reljing  impliciilj  on  the  Emperor's  honour  for  his 
securitjy  Tisited  him  on  'board  his  galley,  and  was  entertained  with  the 
wannest  demonstrations  of  esteem.  Next  day,  the  Emperor  repaying 
the  oonfidenoe  which  the  King  had  placed  in  him,  landed,  and  met  with 
a  reception  equally  cordial.  He  remained  on  shore  during  the  night. 
Aftei  twenty  years  of  open  hostilities^  or  of  secret  enmity — after  so 
many  injuries  reciprocally  inflicted  or  endured — after  having  formally 
given  the  lie,  and  challenged  one  another  to  single  combat — after  the 
Emperor  had  inveighed  so  publicly  (at  Rome)  against  Francis,  as  a 
prince  void  of  honour  or  integrity — and  after  Francis  had  accused  him 
of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  of  his  eldest  son — such  an  interview 
i^pears  altogether  singular  and  even  unnatural.  But  the  history  of  these 
monarchs  abounds  with  such  surprising  transitions.  From  implacable 
hatred,  they  appeared  to  pass  in  a  moment  to  the  most  cordial  recon- 
cilement ;  and  after  practising  all  the  dark  arts  of  a  deceitful  policy, 
they  could  assume,  of  a  sudden,  the  liberal  and  open  manners  of  two 
gentlemen."^  At  present,  however,  it  is  evident  that,  as  sovereigns, 
they  were  both  reduced  to  a  state  of  comparative  exhaustion  ;  or  alike 
wearied  "  in  the  multitude  of  their  counsels,  and  the  greatness  of  their 
way."  These  were  the  first  moments  of  a  breathing  time,  which,  after 
all,  so  &r  from  extending  to  ten,  was  disturbed  in  two  years,  and  ended 
in  four. 

The  Emperor  has  been  represented  as  driven,  by  stress  of  weather,  to 
St.  Margaret's,  but  Lord  Herbert  affirms  that  this  meeting  was  by 
private  concert  between  the  two  sovereigns  ;  as  from  the  number  of 
their  attendants,  and  their  mutual  jealousy  of  Paul,  their  seeing  each 
other,  whether  at  their  respective  Courts,  or  in  the  Pontiff's  at  Nice,  was 
not  safe.  This  is  most  probably  correct ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  the  am- 
bassadors of  England  also,  were  with  both  Charles  and  Francis.  Bon- 
ner's amusing  account  of  Wyatt,  Heynes,  and  himself,  being  at  Villa 
Franca,  is  given  by  Foxe ;  while  Qardiner  also  was  with  the  French 
Eing.  But^  besides.  Cardinal  Pole  was  actually  with  the  Pontiff,  only 
two  miles  distant,  at  Nice  ;  where  he  had  been  most  courteously  treated 
and  caressed  by  all  parties.^ 

But  we  are  not  yet  done  with  the  Emperor  and  his  attendants  during 
this  meeting.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  16th  of  May,  Sir  T. 
Wyatt  had  been  recalled,  and  in  returning  he  proceeded  "from  YiUa 
Franca,  in  post,  into  England."  In  order,  therefore,  to  prolong  the 
delusion,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  Charles  had  made  proposals 
from  this  very  spot,  to  induce  the  King  of  England  to  join  him  in  a 
friendly  league,  which  might  be  made  effective  against  Francis! !  It 
was  probably  this  step  which  led  CrumweU  to  suspect,  if  not  declare, 


>•  Bobertaon't  Charles  V.       ^o  Suc  thu  letter  of  Theobald,  already  quoted,  page  530,  toI.  i. 
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that  "  the  friendship  at  Ai^fuea-Mortea  would  iiot  last ;'  but  his  royal 
Master,  though  affectiiig  to  be  gratified  by  this  oyerture,  did  not  then 
pay  any  attention  to  it.^  The  &ct  was,  that  other  parties,  from  Qer- 
many,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  presently,  were  now  in  England ;  and, 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  just  described,  Henry,  from  political 
motives,  was  now  disposed  to  turn  aside  from  his  matrimonial  excursions, 
and  see  whether,  by  some  friendly  co-operation  with  the  German  PrinoeSy 
he  might  not  improve  the  security  of  his  kingdom,  and  be  ready  to  cope 
with  both  the  Emperor  and  Francis,  set  on  by  the  Pontiff,  should  any 
attempt  be  made  upon  England. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  the  Emperor  had  re-embarked  for  Barcelona  ; 
and,  still  steadily  carrying  on  the  farce  with  England,  upon  reaching 
home,  he  immediately  despatched  a  commission,  dated  the  26th  of  the 
same  month,  to  his  sister  the  Princess  Regent  of  Flanders,  "  to  treat 
with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Henry  VIII.  about  the  renetffal  of  treatiee 
and  marriages."  ^^  While  Francis,  who  did  not  arrive  in  Paris  till  the 
beginning  of  September,  found  upon  the  road,  that  a  change  must  take 
place  in  the  British  embassy  at  his  Court. 

All  this  was,  of  course,  no  welcome  news,  more  especially  to  the  King 
of  England,  for  certainly  he  had  now  been  out-witted  by  both  Sovereigns ; 
while  such  an  assembly  as  had  now  been  held  at  Nice,  might  well  cause 
Heniy  to  forbode  a  storm.  Marriage  with  any  foreign  party  must  be 
laid  aside  for  a  few  months,  and  another  course  of  policy  pursued. 
Meanwhile,  of  the  two  Sovereigns,  Henry  was  most  incensed  with  the 
King  of  France,  and  he  had  most  reason  ;  while  Qardiner's  procedure 
as  ambassador,  had  contributed  to  embarrass  the  counsels  of  his  own 
Sovereign.  Though  living  in  Paris,  he  leaned  towards  the  side  of  the 
Emperor.  He,  as  well  as  Thirlby  his  coadjutor,  who  had  no  objections, 
must  be  recalled,  and  the  Court  of  France  be  furnished  with  another 
man.  As  Bonner,  therefore,  with  Heynes,  had  returned  fr^m  Villa 
Franca  to  Barcelona,  the  King^s  letters  were  immediately  transmitted 
to  the  former ;  ordering  him  to  proceed  to  France,  and  succeed  Gardiner. 
The  latter,  says  Lord  Herbert,  '^  had  soured  all  things  ;  since  being  one 
who  both  disliked  his  own  King's  late  proceedings,  and  secretly  favoured 


'0  In  four  months  after  this,  howeTer,  he  will.  Meanwhile,  let  it  only  be  obsencd  that  Wyatt 
had  anitedin  London  with  the  orerture  on  the  17th  of  June,  aa  it  appears  by  the  aooount  of 
his  expenses.— riMpai.  c.  ziv.,  foL  19. 

<•  Cotton  MS.,  Vespas.  c  Til.,  foL  89.  It  certainly  would  baffle  the  researches  of  the  most 
careful  obeenrer,  to  ascertain  which  of  these  Sovereigns,  or  their  advisers,  exceeded  in  duplicity. 
But  the  reader  may  remark  that  while  Charles  was  in  the  very  act  of  ncgociating  with  the 
King  of  France,  he  had  sent  by  Wyatt,  in  June,  proposals  to  the  King  of  England  for  a  league 
against  him.  The  proposals  reached  London  by  the  17th,  but  the  very  next  da^t  Charles  had 
agreed  to  a  truce  with  Francis,  for  ten  years ;  had  exchanged  drilities  with  him  after  this  at 
Aigues-Mortes ;  and  yet  here  is  a  mock  commission  for  the  renewal  of  treaties  with  England ! 
On  the  other  hand,  Henry  was  busy  with  the  German  Confederates,  and  we  Hhall  see  in  October, 
how  he  acted  towards  Charles  in  Tctum. 
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the  Emperor,  he  did  his  master  little  service  in  that  Court."  ^  Bonner 
set  off  immediately,  and  meeting  with  Gardiner  not  &r  from  Lyon,  on 
the  7th  of  August,  when  slowly  following  the  French  King,  a  tremen- 
dous explosion  took  place  between  the  parties.  The  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  had  evidently,  by  his  own  showing,  lived  in  great  style  at 
Paris,  as  ambassador,  felt  like  a  man  that  was  caught  in  an  evil  course, 
and  he  vras  also  indignant  at  the  idea  of  Archdeacon  Bonner  succeeding 
him.  "  His  disdainful  nature,"  says  Foxe,  ''  did  stomach  him  exceed- 
ingly," and  the  quarrel  continued  so  hot  between  them,  as  actually  to 
last  all  the  way,  like  a  running  fight,  from  near  Lyon,  through  Tarare, 
Yaxennes,  Moulins,  and  Bourges,  to  Blois.^  Francis,  however,  being  at 
the  village  of  Chambord,  ten  miles  eastward,  Gardiner  behoved  then  to 
introduce  his  successor,  and  the  King  having  left  on  the  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber, Banner  followed  him  on  the  third,  in  all  haste  to  Paris.  But  a  few 
days  elapsed  after  his  arrival,  when,  to  his  overflowing  joy,  he  found 
by  a  letter  from  Crumwell,  that  he  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
HiB  predecessor,  Edward  Fox,  a  very  different  man,  of  whom  we  have 
heard,  had  died  on  the  6th  of  May ;  and  Crumwell  as  well  as  Cranmer  beiug 
now  completely  deceived  by  Bonner,  they  at  once  elevated  this  monster 
in  human  shape.^  Gardiner,  before  leaving  Paris,  had  the  mortification 
to  hear  of  this  appointment,  and  in  the  end  of  September,  left  that  city 
for  England,  after  an  absence  of  exactly  three  years.  He  came  home, 
it  vrill  be  evident,  with  a  heart  fuU  of  mischievous  device,  and  as  full 
of  secret  revenge  against  Crumwell ;  first  for  his  being  sent  abroad  at 
the  time  he  vras,  in  1535,  and  now  for  his  being  recalled.^ 


a  Bcrbezt»  g«n«rall7  very  oairect,  baa  however  by  mistake  placed  Bonner's  remoral  from 
Spain  into  France,  in  1537 ;  and  this  may  have  led  Lingard  and  other  historians  to  limU  the 
absence  of  Oaxdiner  to  two  yean.  Gardiner  was  abroad  three  years  to  a  day,  as  will  be 
shown  presently. 

ss  That  1%  if  we  can  trost  Bonner's  own  words.  The  scene  is  drawn  with  graphic  minnteness, 
and  Ibms  a  liTely  picture  of  both  the  men.  Foze  gives  it  entire,  as  sent  home  to  Cmmwell. 
They  were  dear  friends  before,  when,  in  January  1538,  Bonner  pnblished  a  highly  eulogistic 
pfefaoe  to  Gardiner's  book  "  De  vera  obedientla ;"  and  they  will  be  cordial  friends  again,  when 
both  of  them  come  to  unite  in  shedding  the  blood  of  their  countrymen,  a  few  years  hence.  Bon- 
ner was  now  starting  in  that  deeply  hypocritical  career,  in  which  he  so  completely  deceived 
even  CtumwelL 

M  For  soma  reason,  the  royal  asaent  was  not  given  till  the  97th  of  November ;  but  so  early  as 
the  12th  of  September,  when  Gardiner  was  still  in  Paris,  we  shall  presently  find  Coverdale  and 
OnftoB  referring  to  Bonner  as  Bishop  elect.  This  appointment  Cmmwell  regarded  as  a  valu- 
able stroke  of  policy  at  the  moment,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  first  steps  to  his  own 
ruin.  Yet  what  could  he  possibly  do  ?  Gardiner  had  been  counter-working  him  on  the  Con- 
tinent, though  his  recall  was  most  probably  by  Henry's  desire.  Be  might  wish  to  avail  himself 
of  this  Bishop's  counsel,  as  he  had  begun  to  desire  that  of  another— Tnnstal. 

s&  None  of  the  historians  furnish  any  precise  date  for  Gardiner's  departure  to  France,  or  his 
retam  to  England ;  some  rating  his  absence  at  two,  and  others  at  three  years.  But  the  uncer- 
tainty is  happily  removed  by  a  curious  original  document—"  the  account  of  his  expenses."  For 
Us  diet  alone,  he  charges  "  fh>m  the  1st  October  in  the  27th,  to  the  28th  September  in  the  90th 
year  of  his  Grace's  rdgn,"  or  from  1535  to  1538,  viz.  1094  days  at  jt2, 13S.  4d.  per  day!  Then 
there  was  posting,  dec,  and  £500  ffiveny  out  of  ;£9000  lent  to  him  by  the  King.  Altogether,  his 
embassy  cost  En^and  £4974,  6s.  8d.  This,  according  to  our  present  value  of  money,  was  equal 
to  about  £64,000 !  No  wonder  than  he  was  delighted  with  his  appointment,  reluctant  to  give  it 
up,  and  had  boasted  of  his  siple.    For,  besides  all  this,  there  was  the  See  of  Winchester,  valued 
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Such  were  those  negodaiionfi  of  this  year,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
in  which  Heitby  himself  had  taken  so  warm  an  interest,  as  to  write  with 
his  own  hand  to  Sir  T.  Wjatt,  as  frequently  as  Orumwell,  or  rather 
more  so  ;  but  there  were  others,  of  a  different  character,  in  which 
Obanmxr  and  Cbttxwsll  were  as  deeply  interested,  and  these  now  de- 
mand notice. 

To  both  Orumwell  and  Oranmer  the  present  year  could  not  fail  to  be 
one  of  great  anxiety.  Their  impetuous  and  wayward  royal  Master,  re- 
lieyed  from  wedlock,  was  like  a  vessel  that  had  been  loosed  from  her 
mooring.  We  haye  seen  how  eagerly  he  was  bent  on  alliance  with  a 
foreign  Queen ;  but  such  a  step  could  not  be  anticipated  without  trem- 
bling apprehension.  It  had  been  during  the  brief  existence  of  two 
Englith  Queens  in  succession,  that  Orumwell  and  Oranmer  had  axiived 
at  their  present  standing,  and  though  the  former  had  been  particularly 
cautious  of  any  interference  with  the  royal  fancy,  yet  imtil  the  King 
was  fixed  in  his  choice,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  what  would  happen. 

The  only  path  left  open  to  them,  however,  they  did  not  fail  to  pursue. 
While  Henry  therefore  was  busy  in  one  direction,  with  Orumwell  ob- 
sequiously in  attendance  ;  both  he  and  Oranmer  were  equally  active  in 
another.  So  early  as  the  month  of  January,  we  find  that  the  King  had 
been  correcting,  with  his  own  pen,  '*  the  Bishops'  Book,"  of  which  we 
heard  last  year ;  but  not  until  after  the  change  in  continental  affairs  in 
June,  does  Henry  appear  to  have  regarded  with  any  deep  interest,  the 
course  of  policy  and  discussion  with  those  Qerman  States,  in  which 
Cranmer  especially  had  been  so  engaged — States  which  the  Emperor, 
at  the  moment,  was  regarding  with  an  evil  eye. 

On  the  first  of  March,  however,  or  just  when  Francis  had  feigned  to 
agree  that  Henry  should  be  the  mediator  between  himself  and  the  Em- 
peror, and  charging  the  latter  with  deceit ;  Ohristopher  Mount,  a  Qerman 
frequently  employed,  and  Thomas  Paynel,  were  despatched  into  Qermany, 
to  ascertain  precisely  who  the  German  Oonfederates  were,  then  assem- 
bled at  Brunswick,  and  whether  their  league  was  for  ''  general  defence," 
or  for  matters  of  religion  only.  These  States,  aware  of  the  Emperor^s 
feeling  respecting  them,  had  desired  that  Henry  should  unite  with  them, 
and  own  the  Augsburg  Oonfession  of  Faith ;  Ohristian  III.  King  of  Den- 
mark having  just  imited  with  them.  They  now,  therefore,  despatched 
three  individuals  on  an  Embassy  into  England,  namely,  Francis  Burg- 
hart,  Vice-Ohancellor  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  George  a-Boyneburg,  and 


at  £9400,  or  equal  to  more  than  £30,000  annnall  j,  mnninff  on  all  the  time !  Wyatt,  who 
then  alw  abroad,  received  only  forty-one  shillinKa  per  day,  for  about  the  half  of  his  time,  though 
afterwards  it  was  raised  to  Gardiner's  charge ;  but  then  Sir  Thomas  hod  no  gee  behind  him. — 
Com|iare  Cotton  MS.  Vespas.  c.  xir.,  fol.  18  and  10.  These  three  years  of  Gardiner's  aboence 
from  England  become  remarkably  significant,  the  mure  they  are  observed,  with  rcferviioe  to 
Tjfudale  and  thr  ScaiPTPRKit,  as  well  as  the  cessation  /rvm  iterseculwn,  and  its  vigorous  com- 
meneemeiU  upon  his  bktuhn. 
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Frederick  Myconius.  These  men  arrived  in  England,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  the  first  of  them  bearing  a  letter  from  Melancthon  to  the  King. 
His  Majesty  having  appointed  certain  bishops  and  doctors  to  converse 
with  them,  the  conferences  and  debates  had  continued  for  three  months.^ 
8o  early  as  the  month  of  June,  however,  the  King  grew  impatient  for 
the  presence  of  Tunstal,  who  was  still  at  a  distance,  as  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  North.  This  was  a  bad  omen,  and  the  first  token  of  some 
approaching  change.  Crumwell,  however,  must  order  him  up,  and  Tun- 
stal, far  from  reluctant,  gladly  replies  from  Newcastle  on  the  27th  of 
Jane,  that  he  is  coming  with  all  '^  convenient  diligence.'^  The  King 
therefore  employed  Am  to  answer  the  German  Divines  ;  but  by  the  15th 
of  August  their  patience  being  exhausted,  they  had  resolved  on  return- 
ing home.  From  all  that  had  transpired  on  the  Continent,  Henry,  by 
Uiis  moment,  was  suspicious  not  only  of  treacheiy  at  home,  but  invasion 
from  abroad.  He  was  himself  gone  to  some  distance,  '^  taking  special 
care  of  the  sea  coasts,  and  particularly  had  an  eye  to  the  actions  of  those 
who  might  stir  in  favour  of  Cardinal  Pole/*^  Cranmer,  therefore,  im- 
plored the  Germans  to  remain  at  least  till  the  King's  return,  and  they 
agreed  to  abide  for  another  month,  in  the  faith  of  his  Majesty  writing 
in  excuse  of  their  long  delay .^  The  Primate  then  most  earnestly  turned 
to  his  brethren,  the  Bishops,  but  they  were  not  to  be  moved  Tunr,  by  any 
of  hU  solicitations.  They  had  been  treated  as  men  of  no  account,  ever 
since  the  memorable  Convocation  in  1536 ;  so  that  after  ton  days  he  must 
inform  Crumwell,  that  he  now  saw  ''  they  only  sought  an  occasion  to  break 
the  concord."  They  affirmed  besides,  that  '^  they  knew  that  the  King^s 
Grace  had  taken  upon  hiiMdf  to  answer  the  said  orators."  In  this  they 
were  not  far  from  the  exact  truth  ;  and  here  was  the  second  omen,  to 
both  Cranmer  and  Crumwell,  of  declining  influence.  To  the  German  ob- 
jections against  the  half-conununion,  private  masses,  and  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  Henry  would^  on  no  account,  bow  ;  and  having  employed 
Tunstal  to  give  them  a  formal  reply  in  Latin,  after  conmiending  the 
Envoys  for  their  learning,  and  the  trouble  they  had  taken,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  Cranmer,  his  Majesty  then  dismissed  them.^ 

Here  the  historian  requires  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  look  back. 


*>  There  waa  no  Conroeation  either  in  1fl37  or  I&IB.  But  Strrpe,  In  hit  annalR,  has  mMcd  his 
Madera  by  apeeking  of  a  ConTocation  as  held  on  the  2d  May  IMS :  and  he  repeats  this,  in  his  life 
of  Cramner,  onder  153D;  though  there  he  furnishes  na  with  the  rectification  of  his  mistalce. 
"The  King/*  aaya  he,  "  had  aent  hia  letters  wiitten  the  ]2th  of  March  in  the  aoth  year  of  his 
nign,  sSaL  1538,  for  summoning  a  Convocation  to  meet  at  St.  Paul's  the  Sd  May/'— but  this  vas 
Bezt  year,  and  the  I9th  of  March  in  the  aOth  of  Henry,  vat  1539. 

*7  Got.  State  Papers,  t.,  p.  ISO. 

n  Herbert.  He  was  gone  aa  far  as  Dorcr,  and  had  not  returned  on  the  8th  of  September. 
Got.  State  Papers,  i.,  588. 

>*  Got.  State  Papers,  vol.  S.,  p.  579^ 

**  For  the  argumentative  paper  of  the  German  ambaasadnrs,  dated  5(h  August,  see  Cleop. 
S.  T.,  fol.  173 ;  and  for  Henry's  reply  by  Tunstal,  /(r/rm,  fol.  215.  Both  are  given  by  Burnet,  and 
partly  translated  by  Collier.  TbeGermana  had  left  in  September,  and  moat  opportunely  for 
GA«in?f  rk'b  purposes,  who  had  arrived  on  the  SAth  of  that  month. 
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Many  things,  it  will  now  he  obseryed  had  been  accomplished  during  the 
absence  of  these  men,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
and  the  Duke  of  Korfolk,  although  all  this  time  they  were  not  idle. 
But  now,  the  first  of  these  has  arrived  from  France,  and  the  others 
were  in  waiting  for  him.  All  the  three  were  impatient  for  a  change  ; 
but  for  three  years  they  had  not,  in  concert,  been  near  the  ear  of  his 
Majesty.  They  were  so  now,  and  Gardiner  especially  after  acting  his 
part  on  the  Continent,  had  been  all  the  while  nursing  his  wrath,  to  keep 
it  warm.  It  had  just  burst  forth  with  rude  violence  upon  Bonner  in 
France,  but  now  resuming  his  wonted  dexterity  and  self-command,  we 
shall  soon  find  how  cordially  the  King  of  England,  notwithstanding  his 
wayward  temper,  fell  under  the  influence  of  this  old  faction.  Even  in 
Qardiner^s  absence,  Orumwell  and  Granmer  had  been  threading  their 
way  in  perilous  seas,  but  they  were  now  come  within  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  breakers.  Not  that  Orumwell  could,  by  any  means,  be 
yet  dispensed  with.  Far  from  it.  The  times  were  portentous,  and  more 
rtwMy  will  be  required  presently ;  and  in  procuring  this,  neither  the  Duke 
nor  the  Bishops  could  be  of  any  service  to  his  Majesty.  During  the 
whole  of  this  year,  Grumwell's  visitors  were  abroad  throughout  the 
country,  in  prospect  of  the  dissolution  of  the  larger  Monasteries ;  and 
even  at  this  very  moment  he  was  gratifying  the  cupidity  of  his  royal 
Master,  by  supplies  of  money  .^^  But  in  other  matters,  the  influence  of 
Orumwell  was  now  upon  the  decline,  and  so,  like  Wolsey,  long  before 
he  was  attainted.  This  he  must  have  felt  deeply,  and  this  change  forms 
the  hey  to  many  of  his  future  actions,  and  even  his  language. 

The  reader  must  have  observed,  that  fr^m  January  to  May  at  least, 
the  King  of  England  leaned  rather  towards  the  Emperor,  who  was  all 
the  while  deceiving  him  ;  Gardiner,  though  ambassador  .to  Francis,  had 
long  done  the  same,  and  now  he  may  help  his  royal  Master,  however 
meanly,  to  remvfM  his  strange  negociations  with  Oharles.^ 

At  all  events,  so  early  as  the  16th  of  October,  instructions  were  drawn 
out  for  Sir  T.  Wyatt  once  more,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Philip  Hoby,  to  be 
declared  unto  the  Emperor;  who  might  well  smile  at  their  return.^ 


a  I  Images  and  Crones  were  breaking  to  pieces,  or  giren  to  the  flames,  and  he  was  drying  np 
those  sources  of  wealth  which  had  been  superstitiously  accumulated  at  the  Shrines.  The  mot« 
celebrated  was  that  of  Thomas  Becket  at  Canterbury,  where  the  gold,  siWor,  and  Jewels,  which 
were  conreyed  into  Henry's  coffers,  filled  two  ponderous  chests,  each  of  which  required  eight 
strong  men  to  carry.  The  Boyai  of  France,  a  jewel  of  great  ralue,  which  had  lain  there  for 
abore  three  centuries  and  arhalf,  the  King  ever  afterwards  wore  in  a  ring  on  his  finger.  It  had 
been  presented  with  a  massy  cup  of  gold,  by  Lewis  VII.  of  Prance  in  1179 ;  then  performing  pil- 
grimage,  the  year  before  his  own  death,  to  recover  from  illness  his  son  and  successor,  Philip  U, 

s«  Lingard.  ftrom  Le  Grand,  has  represented,  not  merely  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  Oardintr  as 
returning  a  year  before ;  and  after  an  honourable  exile  of  two  years,  as  refuiiring  to  Winches- 
ter,  without  even  seeing  the  King ;  from  whence  he  recalls  him  to  Court  in  Lent  15».  But  all 
this  has  been,  and  will  be  disproved.  Gardiner  will  appear  presently,  in  high  fovour,  at  West- 
minster Hall ;  but  ho  did  not  preach  his  wrmon  till  IMa 

3»  Harleian  MS..  No.  282,  fol.  7a  But  the  original,  in  twelve  pages,  is  preserred  in  the 
British  Museum ;  Vcspas.,  c.  vii.,  71-82;  with  the  interlineations  of  Henry,  in  his  own  hand- 
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On  the  25th,  hoth  Bonner  and  Games  warned  Orumwell  that  the  Ididy 
Maiy  of  Broflselfl  and  the  King  of  France  had  met  by  appointment^ — cei^ 
tainly  a  suspicious  circumstance.  And  yet,  by  the  28th  of  next  month, 
though  the  King  himself  ivxites  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  complaining  of 
the  Emperor's  proceedings,  proposed  by  himself,  for  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Mary  with  the  "  infimt "  of  Portugal,  Bon  Louis — still  '<  he  is 
willing  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him,  by  marrying  the  Duchess  of 
Biilan  ob  honourable  terms,  and  conclude  a  league  offensive  and  defen- 
sive.'^ At  the  same  time,  Henry  now  proposes  marrying  his  daughter 
Mary  to  the  young  Duke  of  Cleves,  or  the  Duke  of  Urbino ;  craving  the 
Emperor's  opinion.^  But  the  year  closed  without  the  slightest  pro- 
gress, or  any  satisfaction  to  the  King  of  England  ;  and  therefore  here 
we  must  leave  the  subject  till  next  year. 

Before  the  Bishop'of  Winchester's  return,  there  was  one  man,  who, 
above  all  others,  had  excited  Henry's  warmest  indignation.  This,  it 
may  be  anticipated,  was  Oardiiuil  Polb.  By  the  month  of  August,  this 
year,  Theobald,  as  well  as  others,  had  afforded  information  of  his  very 
courteous  entertainment  at  Nice  ;^  but  Qardiner,  who  cared  for  no 
man's  life,  if  he  could  only  rise  in  royal  favour,  and  undermine  all  other 
advisers,  conld  now  plentifully  furnish  farther  particulars.  He  had 
joined  with  the  King  of  France,  last  year,  in  banishing  the  Cardinal 
from  Paris ;  and  as  he  ever  considered  Pole  to  be  a  weak  man,  so  he 
would  not  be  slow  now  to  assist  the  King  in  regarding  him  as  the  ori- 
ginal author  of  the  present  combination  on  the  Continent.  Such,  at 
least,  was  Henry's  persuasion  ;  and  it  must  have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened, by  the  Cardinal  being  sent  in  November  as  Legate  into  Spain,  to 
stimulate  the  Emperor  to  invade  England.  His  relations  in  England, 
as  suspected  of  treason,  were  now  to  be  dealt  with.  His  brother,  Sir 
Oeoffirey  Pole,  being  first  conmiitted,  is  said  to  have  made  certain  dis- 
closures to  the  Council,  when  Lord  Montacute,  another  brother,  the 


vritiDfi.    Thus  be  is  penonaHj  identified  with  the  contentt ;  and  om  we  hare  noticed  the  dupl]. 

cHt  of  the  Emperor,  it  would  be  unfair  to  pass  orcr  the  King  be  had  l>een  trying  to  cajole. 

Heaxj,  it  u  evident,  had  been  negociating  with  the  German  States,  bat  with  a  more  immediate 

eye  to  politice  than  religion,  and,  their  ambasaadort  once  dismissed,  he  turns  to  the  Emperor 

Mice  more,  and  what  does  be  say?—"  His  Majesty  remembering  tbe  gentle  OTertnres  unto  his 

Bighnese,  by  the  said  Emperor,  marie /ram  Viila  Franeaj  the  which  overtures,  tho'  his  Grace 

took  rery  thankAiUy  and  embraced  them,  yet  neTerthelcss,  at  that  time,  lest  he  should  be 

noted  to  be  an  initmtpttr  of  the  common  quiet  of  Christendom— his  Grace  stayed  to  send  his 

erauniasion  to  conclude  the  same,  until  that  assuredly  should  be  passed  r— though  there  tras 

wethinghe  depreeated  more,  than  the  union  (ffFraneh  and  Charlet—"  intending  neyertheless. 

after  the  same,  to  Join  the  Emperor  in  all  reasonable  things  and  conidiiora^—aKhottgh  he  had 

teen  negoeiatuig  with  the  German  Statet,  mainlp  ttith  the  view  qf  keeping  him  in  dteek  !    But  why 

delay  torjbmr  months  to  send  proposals,  or  why,  for  three,  pay  no  regard  to  the  Emperor*s  com- 

ailmltni  in  July?    Of  course  Henry  wonld  not  tell  that  he  had  been  courting  alliance  else- 

vbere^    But — "  these  thingp  well  considered,  I  report  me  both  to  the  Emperor  and  his  Council, 

whether  I  have  not  had  cause  both  to  be  slack,  and  occasion  to  think  that  he  and  his  agents  did 

dissemble  with  us  for  winning  of  time,  which  ways  being  far  from  a  sincere  friend's  demeanour. 

we  heartily  require  him  to  no  more  put  in  use  with  us."— Just  as  if  Charles  had  not  known,  by 

tUs  time,  how  Henry  had  been  occupied.  Instead  of  being  stadi. 

M  Calig.,  B.  Ir.,  fol.  8.    Galba.  B.  x.,  89.       "  Harl.  MS.,  fol.  SO,       >«  See  toI.  i.,  page  5.'». 
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Couniess  of  Salisbury,  their  aged  mother,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
of  Exeter,  and  Sir  Edward  Neville,  were  arrested.  On  the  3l8t  of  De- 
cember last,  the  Peers  were  arraigned,  and  on  the  3d  of  January,  the 
two  Knights.  Sir  Geoffrey  was  pardoned,  but  the  other  three  had  suf- 
fered at  Towerhill  on  the  9th  of  that  month.^ 


The  present  year,  as  connected  with  Crumwell  and  Cran- 
MER,  now  demands  notice.  The  influence  of  Gardiner  and 
Tunstal,  they  being  at  last  united,  and  near  the  King,  was 
far  from  being  confined  to  foreign  politics.  It  was  still  more 
apparent  in  their  taking  advantage  of  what  had  been  done  in 
Gardiner'^s  absence,  and  now  artfully  turning  it  to  the  dis- 
grace of  those  they  either  hated  or  perseculed. 

At  that  Convocation  in  1536,  or  the  Jirst  of  an  unprece- 
dented character,  where  Crumwell  had  presided  as  Vice- 
gerent, and  with  a  high  hand  over  the  Bishops,  Cranmer  had 
introduced  certain  articles,  informing  all  present  that  the 
Sacraments  must  be  Jirsi  settled ;  and  as  the  creed,  whether 
framed  by  himself  or  the  King,  or  by  both  in  union,  was 
guarded  by  sanguinary  penalties,  it  formed  a  most  convenient 
instrument  for  any  persecutor.  After  this,  it  is  true,  by  his 
zeal  for  the  Bible  of  1537,  Cranmer  would  seem  as  though  he 
had  either  questioned  or  undervalued  the  articles  passed  and 
subscribed:  but  be  this  as  it  may,  he  had  been  evidently 
eager  to  receive  the  Germans  to  a  conference,  and  as  much  so 
to  have  retained  them  in  discussion.  Probably  he  thought, 
that  as  they  could  defend  their  own  faith,  under  safe-conduct, 
and  so  boldly  question  or  oppose  some  of  the  royal  dogmas, 
thus  some  impression  might  be  made  on  his  obstinate  and 
self-willed  master.  In  this,  however,  he  had  now  been  deeply 
disappointed,  when  lo  !  Stephen  Grardiner  arrived  in  London. 

Gardiner  had  been  uniformly  opposed  to  all  this  courting 
of  the  German  Confederated  States.  Even  when  abroad,  and 
two  years  ago,  he  had  strongly  advised  the  King  against  it ; 
but  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  renewing  his  former  argu- 
ments, and  the  crisis  was  particularly  favourable  to  his  add- 
ing "  many  like  words.'"'  He  had  been  living  for  three  years 
on  the  Continent ;  and  as  his  royal  Master,  in  all  his  move- 
ments, was  governed  solely  by  political  motives,  no  man  was 


37  Sec  rol.  i.,  page  631,  note  lflt>. 
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more  able  than  Gardiner  to  turn  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  foreign  affairs  to  some  positive  account,  in  favour  of  his 
own  views.  These,  of  course,  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  Grumwell  and  Granmer.  Henry,  he  had  in- 
sinuated formerly,  was  a  Sovereign,  but  these  Germans,  very 
inferior  princes,  the  mere  subjects  of  the  Emperor;  and  it 
was  below  the  Eing^s  dignity  to  form  any  league  with  them, 
except  as  lord  of  them  all.  He  was  "  Head  of  the  Church" 
in  his  own  kingdom ;  and  in  all  matters  of  faith,  they,  of 
course,  ought  to  bow  to  him.  Besides,  he  was  an  author  of 
high  renown ;  and  having,  by  his  book  against  Luther,  gained 
the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,**^  it  was  now  of  more  im- 
portance than  ever,  that  he  should  appear  the  lord  and  master 
of  all  sentiments  and  opinions  within  his  own  dominions,  and 
give  distinct  intimation  to  all  what  his  own  opinions  were. 
Pole  had  charged  his  Majesty  with  the  crime  of  dtanging  his 
religion;  whereas  now,  through  Tunstal,  not  only  private 
masses,  involving  auricular  confession,  had  been  maintained, 
but  all  the  wonders  of  the  mass.  One  of  the  points  in  dis- 
cussion with  the  Envoys  from  Germany,  had  related  to  the 
Lord'*8  Supper,  and  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  people  at 
large ;  but  in  the  final  reply  by  Tunstal  and  Henry,  the  cor- 
poral presence  and  concomitance  had  been  affirmed  to  the  last 
degree  of  incomprehensibility.  Should  any  man  in  England, 
therefore,  at  this  moment,  presume  to  question  that  point,  a 
fine  opportunity  was  presented  to  Gardiner  and  Tunstal  for 
using  all  their  address  and  sophistry.  The  King,  it  has  been 
said,  *^  valued  Gardiner^s  abilities  for  business,  saw  his  mean- 
ness, and  was  not  aware  that  he  himself  was  sometimes  in- 
fluenced by  the  fawning  subtilty  which  he  despised."  In 
one  word,  no  moment  could  be  more  favourable  for  bloody  pur- 
poses. Henry  was  chafed  by  the  policy  of  the  European 
Sovereigns,  enraged  at  Pole  as  well  as  at  his  pointed  charges, 
if  not  also  irritated  by  the  obstinate  adherence  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  their  Augsburg  Confession. 

The  creed  of  1536,  therefore,  (forming  the  first  articles  im- 
posed upon  England,)  as  if  framed  for  the  occasion,  was  now 
to  be  put  in  operation.  The  King  had  entitled  it — "  Articles 
devised  to  establish  Christian  qvietness  among  us  ;'*''  and  Cran- 
mer,  in  bringing  it  before  the  Convocation,  had  insisted  that 
the  sacraments  must  hejlrst  settled;  but  in  doing  this,  he 
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probably  little  dreamt  that  two  of  those  very  articles  would 
prove  the  first  occasion  of  his  embruing  his  ovm.  hands  in 
blood.  The  first  article  was  baptism,  and  with  it  the  King 
began.  Henry  had  decreed  that  all  his  people  ''  ought,  and 
must  of  necessity^  believe  certainly,  that  baptism  was  instituted 
as  a  thing  necessary /br  the  attaining  of  everlasting  life'" — 
^^  that  by  this  they  shall  have  remission  of  rinSy  and  the  grace 
and  favour  of  God'" — "  that  this  promise  of  grace  and  life, 
which  is  adjoined  unto  baptism,  pertaineth  not  only  to  such 
as  have  the  use  of  reason,  but  also  to  infants,  who,  by  this 
sacrament,  be  made  thereby  the  very  sons  and  children  of 
God — that  infants  must  needs  be  christened,  because  they  be 
born  in  original  sin,  which  sin  cannot  be  remitted,  but  by  the 
sacrament  of  baptism.'^ 

It  has  been  afiirmed  that  there  were  many  in  England 
who  denied  the  gross  errors  here  propounded ;  and  the  list  of 
^^  dogmata '^^  presented  to  the  Convocation  in  1536,  as  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  country,  might  be  referred  to  as  prov- 
ing this ;  but  the  parties  seized,  at  this  moment,  were  not 
Henry's  people — not  his  own  subjects.  They  were  foreigners, 
Grermans,  who  had  fled  from  their  own  country  to  avoid  per- 
secution there.  They  might  therefore  have  at  least  been 
first  warned  to  leave  the  kingdom.  But  no — the  King  must 
speak  out,  in  no  unequivocal  terms,  as  to  his  orthodoxy ;  and 
both  Granmer  and  Grumwell,  as  well  as  others,  now  fall  in 
with  the  stream  of  blood. 

On  the  first  of  October,  a  commission,  in  the  King^s  name, 
was  given  out  to  Cranmer,  Stokesly,  and  Samson,  as  Bishops, 
including  Heath,  Skip,  Thirlby,  Gwent,  Robert  Barnes^  and 
Edward  Crome,  to  try  these  people  "  lately  come  into  this 
realm,  where  they  lurk  secretly  in  divers  comers  and  places."*^ 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  crime  whatever,  save  the  denial 
of  this  article,  or  the  doctrine  contained  in  it ;  and  we  have 
no  record  of  their  trial.  Nor  is  this  surprising ;  it  was  not 
to  be  expected;  as  by  the  commission  itself,  the  commis- 
sioners had  authority  to  execute  the  premises^  nottciihstanding 
part  of  them  might  be  contrary  to  the  customary  course  and  forms 
of  law !  This  most  humiliating  document  for  Cranmer,  was 
subscribed  by  Crumwell.'*     The  result  was,  that  three  men 

M  These  poor  people  they  were  to  try— " Bummaiie  ct  do  plAiio;"  to  examine  them  eithir 
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and  one  woman  bore  faggots  at  PauFa  cross,  and  two  others,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  were  consigned  to  the  flames  in  Smitlifield. 
But  another  article  of  the  creed  imposed,  famished  ground 
for  a  £ar  more  conspicuous  triumph  to  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester ;  when  a  more  miserable  spectacle  of  a  royal  tyrant 
taunting  and  worrying  his  victim,  Westminster  Hall  pro- 
bably never  witnessed,  before  nor  since.  John  Lambert^  a 
convert  of  Bilney's,  who  is  said  to  have  associated  with  Tyn- 
dale  and  Fryth  when  abroad,  had,  in  the  reign  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  been  brought  to  England;  and  before  Warham,  in 
1532,  had  answered  to  not  fewer  than  forty-five  articles  laid 
against  him.  Warham,  however,  died  that  year,  and  Lam- 
bert was  discharged.  To  avoid  the  fury  of  persecution,  he 
then  changed  his  name  to  Nicholson ;  and  being  a  man  of 
learning,  he  had,  since  that  period,  earned  an  honourable  sub- 
sistence, by  teaching  Latin  and  Greek.  This  year,  Dr.  John 
Tailour,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  been  preaching  at 
St.  Peter's,  Comhill,  on  "  transubstantiation.'*^  Lambert  or 
Nicholson,  after  hearing  him,  had  oflfered  civilly  to  argue  the 
point,  but  Tailour  required  him  to  commit  his  thoughts  to 
writing;  a  very  dangerous  thing  in  those  times,  and  that 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  immortal  Fryth.  On  showing 
the  paper  to  Robert  BameSy  of  whom  we  have  just  heard,  as  a 
member  in  commission  with  Cranmer,  he  advised  Tailour  to 
lay  it  before  the  Archbishop,  now  so  rigidly  observed  by  all 
his  brethren  of  "  the  old  learning."  Lambert  once  brought 
into  Court,  appealed  from  the  Bishops  to  the  Kinp ;  when 
Grardiner  suggested  that  a  fine  opportunity  was  now  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  for  putting  an  end  to  all  insinuations,  foreign 
or  domestic,  and  of  vindicating  himself  before  the  world, 
from  the  charge  of  favouring  heretics.  The  King,  in  perfect 
character,  taking  up  the  appeal  with  a  high  hand,  convoked 
his  Nobles  and  Prelates  immediately  to  repair  to  London,  and 
assist  at  the  triumph.®  Upon  the  day  fixed  Henry  arrived, 
with  a  numerous  guard,  all  clothed  in  white^  and  a  cushion  of 


JBdictell J,  or  Aztrffjndiciallj,  as  they  thought  proper;  and  the  words  at  the  close  of  the  com- 
mission are  these — "  Eo  non  obstante  quod  Dennntiatio.  Detectio  sire  Indlctatio  contra  eos- 
dcm,  aut  corom  aliqnem.  In  hac  parte  non  pmoeaserit,  aliqnlbas  Statutis  vel  Statato  in  Parlis- 
mentn  aoatris  in  oontrariam  editis  sen  prorisis,  ccterisqne  contrariis  non  obstantibns  qnibns- 

eaoqiM  r*— "  In  cajus  rei  testimonium,  dec,  primo  die  Octobris  1538.    Regni  nostri  tricetiimo.— 

TOOH.  Cbvmwsix." 
99  "  Gardiner/' sajs  Bnmet,  'Maid  hold  on  the  appeal,  and  persuaded  the  King  to  proceed 

solomnlj  and  •ererelv  in  It." 
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white  cloth  of  tissue  was  laid  before  his  Majesty.  On  his 
right  sat  the  Bishops,  and  behind  them  the  lawyers,  in 
purple.  On  his  left  the  Peers,  in  their  order,  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber  behind.  The  King,  once 
seated  on  his  throne,  Samson,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  by  com- 
mand, declared  to  the  people,  the  cause  of  this  assembly. — 

"  The  King,"  he  said,  ^<  had  thrown  off  the  usurpations  of  the  See  of  Romey 
discharged  and  disincorporated  some  idle  Monks,  who  lived  only  like  drones  in  a 
bee-hive ;  he  had  removed  the  idolatrous  regard  for  images ;  published  the 
Bible  in  English  for  the  instruction  of  aU  his  subjects,  and  made  some  lesser 
alterations  in  the  Church,  which  nobody  could  deny  were  for  the  public  in- 
terest. But  as  for  other  things,  he  his  Majesty  was  resolved  to  keep  constant 
to  the  Catholic  faith  and  customs.  That  he  was  very  desirous  the  prisoner 
would  retract  his  errors,  and  return  to  the  Catholic  communion  :  That  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  prevent  the  extremities  which  would  otherwise  follow,  he  had 
ordered  the  appearance  of  these  grave  and  learned  men,  the  Bishops ;  hoping 
that  by  the  advantage  of  their  character,  and  force  of  their  reasoning,  they 
would  recover  him  to  the  Church,  and  wrest  his  unfortunate  opinion  from  him. 
But  in  case  he  was  not  to  be  removed  from  his  obstinacy,  he  (the  King)  was 
resolved  to  make  him  an  example ;  and  by  a  precedent,  of  hit  ofp»  setting, 
acquaint  his  judges  and  the  Magistracy,  how  they  ought  to  manage  heresy,  and 
behave  themselves  upon  such  occasions  !" 

Henry  then  commenced,  and  with  "  brows  bent  unto 
severity;''  but  Lambert  at  once  denying  the  corporal  presence, 
he  commanded  Granmer  to  answer  him.  With  his  charac- 
teristic mildness  the  Archbishop  began;  but  very  soon  it 
appeared  as  if  Lambert  would  triumph  in  argument.  '^  The 
King,"  says  Foxe,  "  seemed  greatly  moved — the  Bishop  him- 
self that  disputed  to  be  entangled,  and  all  the  people  amazed  C^ 
when  Gardiner,  whose  cause  it  truly  was,  before  Cranmer  had 
finished,  and  who,  according  to  previous  arrangement,  ought 
not  to  have  spoken  one  word,  till  four  others  had  finished, 
kneeled  down  for  permission  to  break  silence.  Henry  assent- 
ing, he  began — Tunstal,  Stokesly,  and  two  others,  followed, 
occupying  the  solitary  prisoner  for  five  hours,  or  from  twelve 
to  five  o'clock,  when  torches  were  lighted.  Lambert  main- 
tained his  opinions  in  answer  to  them  all ;  but  observing  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  being  fairly  heard,  towards  the  close  had 
become  silent.  At  last,  Henry  enquired,  whether  he  would 
li'de  or  die  f  Lambert  threw  himself  upon  the  King's  mercy 
— that  King  who,  in  his  anger,  never  spared  any  man.  He 
replied,  that  he  would  be  no  patron  of  heretics ;  and  then 
commanded  CrumweU^  as  Vicar-General,  to  read  the  sentence 
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of  death !  Such  was  the  pitiful  display  on  Friday  the  16th 
of  November ;  and  on  Tuesday  following,  the  20th,  Lambert 
was  burnt  to  ashes,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  barbarity. 
His  last  words  were — "  None  but  Christ — none  but  Christ.''^ 
On  Saturday  following,  the  foreigners  suffered;  and  by 
Wednesday  the  28th  we  have  the  following  melancholy  proof 
of  the  basest  sycophancy  on  the  part  of  Orumwell,  now  striv- 
ing in  vain  to  retain  his  influence  and  power,  in  the  face  of 
Qardiner,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  others.  He  is  writing  to 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  then  ambassador  in  Spain. 

^  On  the  16th  of  thiB  proffeni^  the  King's  Majesty,  for  the  reverence  of  the 
holy  ncrament  of  the  altar^  did  sit  openly  in  his  hall,  and  there  presided  at  the 
dispntation,  process,  and  judgment  of  a  miserable  heretic  sacramentary,  John 
Nicholson,  alias  Lambert,  who  was  burnt  the  20th  of  this  same  month.  It  was 
a  wonder  to  see  how  princely,  with  how  excellent  gravity,  and  inestamable 
majesty,  his  Highness  exercised  there  the  very  ojfiee  of  a  supreme  head  of  his 
Church  of  Elngland !  How  benignly  his  Grace  assayed  to  convert  the  miser- 
able man  ;  how  strong  and  manifest  reasons  his  Highness  alleged  against  him  I 
I  wish  that  the  Princes  and  Potentates  of  Christendom  had  had  a  meet  place 
for  them  there,  to  have  seen  it  I  Undoubtedly  they  should  have  much  mar- 
velled at  his  Majesty's  most  high  wisdom  and  judgment,  and  reputed  him  none 
otherwise,  after  the  same,  than,  in  manner,  the  mirror  and  light  of  all  other 
and  princes  in  Christendom  !" 


Thus,  if  any  man  by  a  single  epistle,  ever  ^'  wrote  himself 
down"  in  the  eye  of  posterity,  which  any  man  may,  it  was 
Grumwell  upon  this  occasion.  He  had  not  only  read  the 
burning  sentence,  but  now  justified  the  execution,  and  eulo- 
gised the  royal  murderer;  so  that  his  having  been  said  to 
have  asked  forgiveness  of  Lambert  before  death,  if  not  a  mere 
gratuitous  assumption,  or  embellishment  of  Foxe,  was  adding 

M  The  day  before  Lambert  wa«  burnt,  we  hare  a  cnrions  letter  from  Cranmer  to  Cmmwell : 
— "  This  ahall  be  to  ilffnify  unto  yon,  that  thb  day  the  King'a  Hig^eaa  sent  In  a  oommandraent 
to  be  with  him  Uhmorraw  at  Un  o'clock,  which  I  cannot  do  if  I  be  Uftth  you  at  Stepney  before 
nine  of  the  clock.  But  for  ao  much  as  Us  Grace  hath  appointed  me  to  be  at  two  sundry  places 
alMNit  one  time,  which  I  cannot  accomplish,  and  I  dare  not  disappoint  neither  of  his  command- 
ments without  his  Grace  countermand  the  same ;  therefore  I  will  send  to  his  Grace  to  know  his 
delenainate  pleasure  herein,  and  I  will  not  fail  to  wait  on  yon  at  Stepney,  at  your  hoar  assigned, 
unless  the  King's  pleasure  be  the  contrary.  From  Lamehithe,  the  19th  day  of  Norember.**— 
See  CrmmwdTg  Cor.,  original  holoffraph.  What  could  the  Vicar-General  want  with  Cranmer 
Ong  morning?  Was  he  at  all  uneasy  as  to  what  he  had  done  at  the  trial,  as  well  he  might  ? 
Whatever  was  iuTolred,  it  does  seem  strange  that  Lambert  actually  breakfasted  in  his  house, 
Mbre  being  carried  to  Smithfleld.  Poze  states  that  thit  morning  "  Lambert  was  brought  out  of 
pikoo  at  e^fM  o'dock,  to  the  house  of  Lord  Cmmwell,  and  so  carried  to  his  inner  chamber, 
vbere,  it  is  reported  of  many,  that  Cmmwell  desired  of  him  foiglToneas  for  what  he  had  done. 
There,  at  last,  Lambert  being  informed  that  the  hour  of  his  death  was  at  hand,  was  greatly 
cheered.  Being  brought  out  of  the  chamber  into  the  half,  he  saluted  the  gentlemen,  and  sat  down 
lo  fareakCaet  with  them.  When  the  breakfast  was  ended,  he  was  carried  straightway  to  the  place 
of  executioo."  For  some  unknown  reason,  Cmmwell  had  wished  Cranmer  to  be  there  at  the 
moment  -,  but  the  sequel  will  show  whether  tliere  was  any  such  feeling  at  compunction. 
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insult  to  injury.  And  as  for  Grumweirs  motive  in  so  writing 
to  the  Continent,  at  this  juncture,  if  it  was  the  pitiful  time- 
serving idea,  that  he  might  thus  raise  his  cruel  master  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Spanish  Court,  and  so,  in  some  degree, 
retain  his  own  popularity  or  power,  he  entirely  failed.  With 
regard  to  the  mock-trial  itself ;  such  an  aprray,  to  brow-beat 
and  overawe  a  poor  solitary  schoolmaster,  was  sufficiently 
contemptible.  The  thing  was  evidently  got  up  to  serve  some 
purpose  at  the  moment,  while,  like  many  other  bloody  steps, 
it  proved  an  entire  failure ;  though,  after  all,  in  the  page  of 
history,  the  event  is  not  without  its  value.  Henry  had  as- 
sembled all  his  authorities  round  him,  and  thus  fully  displayed 
what  was  actually  their  existing  spirit  or  character,  as  well 
as  his  own.  The  firm  faith  and  fortitude  of  Lambert,  cleared 
the  moral  atmosphere,  and  served  to  show  the  entire  assembly 
in  its  true  colours.  The  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the 
unfettered  freedom  of  religious  worship,  were  not  understood, 
of  course,  by  a  single  individual  there  present ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Sacred  Scriptures  be  actually  now  printing, 
and  at  the  instance  of  Crumwell,  one  of  these  very  courtiers, 
then  their  introduction  into  England,  or  diffusion  there,  is  a 
cause  just  as  distinct  from  these  men,  except  as  mere  instru- 
ments, as  it  had  ever  been.  And  should  another  edition  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  and  that  a  larger  impression,  be  thus 
advancing  at  press,  it  becomes  doubly  interesting  to  inquire, 
how  such  a  thing  could  be  accomplished.  The  Most  High  is 
ever  ruling,  not  in  the  armies  of  heaven  alone,  but  *'  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies  ;^'*  only  at  such  a  time  as  this,  his  over- 
ruling power  becomes  evident  to  demonstration,  and  demands 
special  praise.  We  turn  therefore  to  the  third,  and  to  us,  in 
one  sense,  the  only  important  view  of  the  present  year. 


The  two  cities  in  the  west  of  Europe,  or  indeed  any  where 
else,  which,  as  cities,  had  discovered  the  fiercest  opposition  to 
Divine  Truth,  were  London  and  Paris.  The  former,  after  a 
siege  of  eleven  years^  duration,  had  now  been  taken.  A  suc- 
cession of  sappers  and  miners,  by  means  of  the  New  Testament, 
had  fully  prepared  the  way.  The  same  gracious  Providence, 
which  had  been  so  conspicuous  from  the  beginning,  at  last, 
and  most  unexpectedly,  brought  the  Bible  entire,  when, 
through  the  straitness  of  the  siege,  and  the  force  of  overruling 
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local  circumstances,  all  at  once,  Henry,  and  the  men  around 
him,  without  one  breath  of  hostility,  struck  their  flag  of  defi- 
ance, and  received  the  vilified  and  long-rejected  version.  The 
latter  city,  Paris,  though  assailed  as  long  as  London  had  been, 
was  alas !  never  so  to  yield.  Francis,  though  the  attached 
brother  of  a  pious  sister,  would  never  bow,  as  Henry  had  been 
obliged  to  do.  Of  the  two  cities  it  might  be  said — ^^  one  was 
taken,  the  other  left.^** 

By  the  favour  of  God,  Britain  was  to  become  the  land  of 
Bibles ;  and  yet  the  next  edition,  after  the  imported  one,  was 
not  to  be  commenced  in  her  metropolis.  A  tribute  higher 
still,  must  be  paid  to  the  disinterested  patriotism  and  Chris- 
tian pity,  of  our  first  Translator.  London  did  not  then  af- 
ford such  excellent  materials  for  printing  as  Paris.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  higher  display  of  Almighty  power,  amidst  the 
burning  hatred  of  the  Parisians,  of  the  King  himself,  and  even 
in  the  face  of  that  Inquisition,  which  had  obtained  no  footing 
in  England,  if  the  next  English  folio  Bible  should  be  printed 
by  Frenchmen,  and  in  Paris  itself !  It  will  not  only  be  so, 
but  under  the  eye  of  the  same  man  who  had  embarked  his  all 
in  printing  the  first  edition  HI 

Such,  in  truth,  turns  out  to  be  the  peculiar  feature  of  the 
year  1 538.  There  the  work  must  now  proceed ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  this  shall  lead  to  consequences,  very  memorable,  down 
to  the  close  of  1541 .  The  Bible  commenced  at  Paris  in  1538 
and  finished  in  London  by  April  1539,  is  a  curiosity  equally 
remarkable  in  its  way  with  that  of  1537,  if  not  more  so.  It 
was  like  going  forth  ^'  from  conquering,  to  conquer.^^ 

Such  an  event  indeed  might  seem  impossible,  look  where 
we  may,  at  home  or  abroad.     Henry  himself,  in  eager  cor- 


*i  Sinoe  th«  spring  of  lfi33»  the  rag«  of  Praocit  a^iitt  all  imw  opinions,  and  his  inflicted 
crneltlM,  had  heen  alike  saperlatire.  By  December  of  that  jear  he  had  "  resolred  with  all  his 
power  and  might  to  snppreM,"  what  he  styled  "  the  carsed  Lnthenui  heretic  sect,"  then  spring- 
ing np  in  Paris ;  and,  said  he,  "  we  expressly  enjoin  yon,  that  all  other  things  set  astdt,  you  direct 
some  among  yon  to  enquire  euritmsly  and  dillffently  into  all  those  who  hold  this  sect  and  are 
floeptcted  of  it.  We  wish  yon  to  proceed  to  this  by  a  strong  and  armed  force,  if  that  be  neces- 
sary/* By  1530^  the  King  himself  had  walked  in  procession,  part  of  which  consisted  of  literally 
the  tatfdkerr  of  Parts,  carrying  the  image  of  St.  Oeneriere,  when  the  moment  of  his  Majesty's 
arriTal  at  the  Lonvre  was  distinguished  by  six  men  at  once  being  committed  to  the  flames  I  For 
some  yean  post  all  those  who  remained  obstinate  were  put  to  death,  and  the  tongues  of  their 
noUeat  victims  were  actually  cut  out,  lest  in  dying  they  should  give  the  people  an  impression 
of  their  doctrines!  So  says  even  Castelnau,  a  disciple  of  the  old  school.— JIfntKrfrf,  ▼.  i.,  p.  4. 
In  other  inatanceo  the  same  horrid  cruelty  was  inflicted,  when  the  faithAil  martyr  was  even 
on  the  Tomd  to  the  stake,  if  he  refused  to  worship  any  image  that  came  in  the  irtfjf !  See  more 
particularly  Lo  Orand,  or  Turner's  Htetory  of  Elisabeth,  b.  ii.,  c.  IB.  notes. 
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respondence  with  both  Spain  and  France,  is  observed  to  have 
been  engrossed  with  Continental  politics,  and  not  only  in  keen 
pursuit  after  a  fourth  Queen,  but  busy  in  proposing  matrimo- 
nial alliances  for  his  children,  or,  as  after  this,  in  sanctioning 
bitter  persecution.  Cranmer,  in  communication  with  Ger- 
many is  employed  in  discussion  for  months  with  Envoys 
from  that  country ;  while  Crumwell,  between  them  both, 
though  he  might  seem  to  have  had  enough  to  do,  is  also  pur- 
suing vigorously  his  own  course,  in  the  visitation  of  Monas- 
teries and  Abbeys,  Images,  Grosses  and  Shrines,  with  a  view 
to  their  common  overthrow.  The  harvest  months  are  marked 
by  cruel  preparations,  and  those  of  winter,  by  the  shedding  of 
blood,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

Where  then  was  any  room  left  ?  Where  any  time  for  at- 
tention to  subjects  so  widely  different,  or  far  apart,  as  that  of 
the  printing  of  the  Scriptures,  and  their  diffusion  throughout 
England  I  Still,  both  time  and  attention  mtist  be  given  to 
both.  Last  year  Crumwell  had  been  overruled,  Gardiner'^s 
return  was  well  fitted  to  quicken  his  pace,  and  this  year  he  has 
become  a  determined  and  energetic  agent.  His  eye  had  been 
directed  to  Paris,  where  for  the  last  five  years  especially,  the 
greatest  hostility  to  the  Scriptures  had  been  most  cruelly  dis- 
played ;  but  this  will  only  lend  greater  singularity  to  the  next 
edition  of  the  English  Bible.  The  hand  of  Britain'*s  God 
will  once  again  be  pressed  upon  our  notice,  as  if  to  show,  that 
all  places,  as  well  as  persons,  or  that  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
VIII.,  the  highest  regal  opponents,  were  alike  before  Him. 

Grafton'*s  edition,  so  singularly  introduced  last  year,  was 
soon  found  to  be  but  a  poor  supply,  and  a  second,  of  2500 
copies,  was  now  intended.  Grafton  may  have  suggested  Paris 
as  the  best  place  for  printing  it,  as  well  as  for  superior  paper ; 
and  here  now  stood  Coverdale,  at  CrumwelFs  command,  ready 
to  accompany  him,  as  corrector  of  the  press ;  but  how  was  it 
possible  for  the  work  to  be  executed  there!  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  owing  to  the  feeling  then  existing  be- 
tween Henry  and  Francis,  such  a  proposal  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  latter  had  given  great  offence,  by  refusing 
Mary  of  Guise  to  the  English  monarch,  and  by  not  bowing 
to  his  request  as  to  her  sisters.  Both  the  Emperor  and 
Francis,  however,  in  order  to  gain  time,  were  alike  deceiving 
the  King  of  England ;  and  by  the  end  of  February,  one  of 


1 

I. 
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the  French  Eing'*s  strokes  of  policy  was,  to  assent  to  Henry 
becoming  the  mediator  between  the  Emperor  and  himself; 
nay,  before  the  end  of  April,  he  had  offered  his  son,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  to  Mary  of  England.  Grumweirs  policy,  it  has 
been  affirmed,  was  to  cultivate  friendship  with  France,  and, 
throagh  that  power,  link  Henry  with  the  German  States: 
bat  be  that  as  it  may,  here  was  now  an  opening  with  Paris, 
At  this  moment,  therefore,  Grumwell  must  have  succeeded  in 
getting  his  royal  Master  to  communicate  with  Francis ;  as  it 
was  expressly  in  consequence  of  this  that  a  license  was  then 
actually  granted  by  the  King  of  France  to  Richard  Grafton 
and  George  Whitchurch,  to  print  the  Scriptures.^  Now,  as 
Francis  left  his  capital  about  the  first  of  June,  and  consider- 
able progress  had  been  made  by  the  23d  of  that  month,  it 
may  be  safely  presumed  that  both  Grafton  and  Goverdale  had 
arrived  in  Paris  sometime  in  May.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  first  step  taken,  was  by  a  direct  communication  be- 
tween these  two  monarchs,  Henry  and  Francis ;  for  Grum- 
well would  not  stoop  to  any  intercourse  through  Gardiner^ 
though  the  English  ambassador  there,  who  was  a  noted  op- 
ponent. Granting  the  request,  too,  might,  and  probably  did, 
serre  the  purpose  of  Francis  in  prolonging  delusion,  who  was 
just  then  setting  off  for  Nice,  where,  at  last,  the  mask  of 
friendship  was  to  be  thrown  off.  The  French  King,  there- 
fore, after  issuing  the  license,  lea^oes  Paris,  and  Gardiner  offi- 
cially/b^fotr^  him ;  but  it  was  three  months  before  either  the 
one  or  the  other  returned ;  and  thus  the  printing  of  this  Bible 
for  England  rapidly  proceeded  during  their  absence !  When 
the  English  Scriptures  were  to  be  introduced  into  our  native 
land,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  taken  out  of  the  way ; 
and  so  it  happened  when  they  were  to  be  printed  in  Paris. 
He  may  return  for  a  few  days  in  September,  but  not  as  am- 
bassador :  his  influence  was  gone ;  it  was  merely  to  make  cer- 
tain arrangements  before  taking  his  departure  for  England.^ 


«>  *'  Frtmdteus,  dec  DilecUs  nobis  Richardo  Grafton,  et  Edwardo  Whitcharch,  Anglis  et 
carnxw  Londini,  Salatem.  Quia  fide  digna  testiraonia  aocepimiu,  quod  caviMimos  Prater 
noater  Angloram  Bex,  Vobia  cujns  Sabditi  estia  Sacram  Bibliam  tarn  Latin^  quam  Britannic^ 
•We  Anglici  imprimendi,  et  impriml  cnrandi,  et  in  sunm  regnnm  apportondi  et  traneferendi, 
libertaicra  aalBcientem,  et  legiliroam  conceieerit :  £t  vos,"  Ac—See  Cotton  MS.,  Clcop.  E.  r.. 
foL  396  b ;  or  the  Appendix  to  Bamet'a  Life  of  Cranmer. 

**  He  had  onlj  to  dispoee  of  his  "  mnlets,"  and  pack  up  his  "  napery  and  mnlet  cloths,  with 
Ua  atm»  embroidered  on  them/'  of  all  which  he  had  made  such  high  boast  to  Bonner,  without 
giTtng  him  anything ;  not,  howcTer,  without  being  paid  back  plentifully  in  his  own  coin.    Dur- 
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Less  than  two  years  ago,  when  the  Doctors  of  Lou  vain  were 
wrangling  with  Tyndale,  and  thirsting  for  his  blood,  certainly 
there  was  nothing  within  the  range  of  possibility  so  impro- 
bable, as  that  his  translation  of  the  Scriptores  should  be  re- 
printing at  a  Parisian  press,  by  the  request  of  his  oicn  Sove- 
reign, and  with  the  sanction  of  the  persecuting  French  King 
himself;  but  so  it  was  !  For  while  the  common  enemies  of 
such  a  measure  were  aU  assembled  at  Nice,  only  to  make  bad 
worse ;  Grafton  and  Coverdale  were  busily  at  work  !  Their 
letters,  without  exception,  are  addressed  to  Crumwell,  and 
the  first  is  dated  the  23d  of  June — 

**  After  most  Imrable  and  hearty  commendations  to  your  good  Lordship. 
PleajBeth  the  same  to  understand,  that  we  be  entered  into  your  work  of  the 
Bible  ;  whereof,  according  to  our  most  bounden  duty,  we  have  here  sent  unto 
your  Lordship  two  ensamples  ;  one  in  parchment,  wherein  we  intend  to  print 
one  for  the  King's  Grace,  and  another  for  your  Lordship  ;  and  the  second,  in 
paper,  whereof  all  the  rest  shall  be  made  ;  trusting,  that  it  shall  be  not  only  to 
the  glory  of  (xod,  but  a  singular  pleasure  also  to  your  good  Lordship,  the  catuer 
thereof,  and  a  general  edifying  of  the  King's  subjeds,  according  to  your  Lord- 
ship's most  godly  request.  For  we  follow  not  only  a  standing  text  of  the  Heb~ 
rew,  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Chaldee  and  die  Greek ;  but  we  set  also  in 
a  private  (separate)  table,  the  diversity  of  readings  of  all  texts,  with  such  an- 
notations in  another  table,  as  shall  doubtless  delucidate  and  clear  the  same ; 
as  well  without  any  singularity  of  opinions,  as  all  checkings  and  reproofs.  The 
print,  no  doubt,  shall  please  your  good  Lordship :  the  paper  is  of  the  best  sort 
in  France.  The  charge  certainly  is  great ;  wherein,  as  we  most  humbly  re- 
quire your  favourable  help  at  this  present,  with  whatsoever  it  shall  please  your 
Lordship  to  let  us  have ;  so  trust  we,  if  need  require,  in  our  just  business,  to 
be  defended  from  the  Papists  by  your  Lordship's  favourable  letters — which  we 
most  humbly  desire  to  have  by  this  bearer,  William  Grey,  either  to  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  or  to  totne  other,  whom  your  Lordship  shall  tliink  most  expe- 
dient. 44  We  be  daily  threatened,  and  look  ever  to  be  spoken  withal,  as  Uiis 
bearer  can  farther  inform  your  Lordsliip  ;  but  how  they  will  use  us,  as  yet  we 
know  not.  Nevertheless,  for  our  farther  assurance,  wherethrough  we  may  be 
the  abler  to  perform  this  your  Lordsliip's  work,  we  are  so  much  the  bolder  of 
your  good  Lordship  ;  for  other  refuge  have  we  none,  under  God  and  our  King, 
whom,  with  noble  Prince  Edward,  and  all  of  you  their  most  honourable  Coun- 
cil, God  Almighty  preserve,  both  now  and  ever.  Amen. — ^Written  at  Paris,  the 
23d  day  of  June,  by  your  Lordship's  assured  and  daily  orators — Mtlbs  Cover- 
dale — Rychaad  Grafton,  Grocer.  "<* 

They  must  have  already  been  a  month  or  more  in  Paris  ; 


ing  Gardiner's  brief  stay  at  Paris,  Bonner  n  careful  to  inform  Crumwell  that  they  were  not 
liTing  together—"  in  rery  deed  we  had  several  lodgings."  In  the  Judgment  of  Bonner,  hos- 
tility to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  at  present  the  road  to  preferment  by  the  Vicar-Oeneral. 

**  Their  hint  aa  to  some  other,  is  significant  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  feeling  existing 
between  Crumwell  and  this  Bishop. 

«  M8.,  once  in  the  Chapter-hou?e,  now  in  the  Stute  Pai>cr  Office.  Goir,  Stiite  Paper*,  i.,  p.  S75, 
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bat  notwithstanding  those  fears  expressed  they  were  not  im- 
peded, nor  will  they  be  for  nearly  six  months  to  come.  Mean- 
while,  Grey  went  into  England,  but  soon  returned.  After  him 
a  servant  of  CrumwelPs,  named  Sebastian,  (elsewhere  styled 
his  cooi^)  who  had  been  sent  over,  most  probably  with  money 
and  letters,  upon  his  return  brought  farther  sheets,  in  proof 
of  their  progress ;  and  their  next  epistle  is  one  chiefly  of  ex- 
planation. 

"  After  moBt  humble  and  due  salutation  to  your  good  Lordship.  Pleaseth 
the  same  to  understand  that  your  work  going  fontardf  we  thought  it  our  most 
boanden  duty  to  send  unto  your  Lordship  certain  leaves  thereof,  specially  see- 
ing we  had  so  good  occasion,  by  the  returning  of  your  beloved  servant  Sebas- 
tian ;  and  aa  they  are  done,  so  will  we  send  your  Lordship  the  residue,  from 
thiu  to  time. 

**  As  touching  the  manner  and  order  that  we  keep  in  the  same  work,  pleaseth 
it  your  good  Lordship  to  be  advertised,  that  the  mark  4v  in  the  text,  that  upon 
the  same,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  6ooib,  there  is  some  notable  annotation  ;  which 
we  have  written  without  any  private  opinion,  only  after  the  best  interpreters  of 
the  Hebrews,  for  the  more  clearness  of  the  text.  This  mark  ^  betokeneth  that 
upon  the  same  text  there  is  diversity  of  reading,  among  the  Hebrews,  Chaldees, 
and  (Sreeks  and  Latinists,  as  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  book  shall  be  declared. 
This  mark  «-z  sheweth  that  the  sentence,  written  in  small  letters,  is  not  in  the 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  but  in  the  Latin  and  seldom  in  the  Greek,  and  that  we 
nevertheless,  would  not  have  it  extinct,  but  highly  accept  it,  for  the  more  ex- 
planation of  the  text.  This  token  *t*  in  the  Old  Testament  giveth  to  understand 
that  the  same  text  that  foUoweth  it,  is  also  alleged  of  Christ,  or  of  some  Apostle 
in  the  New  Testament.  This,  among  other  necessary  labours,  is  the  way  that 
we  take  in  this  work  ;  trusting  verily  that  as  Almighty  God  moved  your  Lord- 
ship to  set  us  unto  it,  so  shall  it  be  to  his  glory,  and  right  welcome  to  all  them 
that  love  to  serve  Him,  and  their  Prince,  in  true  faithful  obedience, — at  Paris 
the  9th  day  of  August  1538.  By  your  faithful  orators — Miles  Cov"dalb. 
Richard  Gbafton.  Willm  Grey. — Superscribed  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
Crumwell."*B 

It  is  curious  enough,  that  Francis  Begnault,  the  Paris 
printer,  in  whose  house  both  Coverdale  and  Grafton  were  now 
lodging,  had  for  many  years  printed  English  primers  and 
missals  for  the  use  of  the  English  Churches.  But  the  times 
were  changing;  he  was  overstocked;  having  had  no  such 
sale  as  in  former  years,  and  more  especially  as  the  London 
booksellers  had  now  interdicted  him.  To  get  rid  of  those  on 
hand,  he  implored  the  kind  offices  of  his  guests  and  present 


^  Got.  State  Papen,  i.,  p.  678.  &r«y,  aa  appears  bj  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Conncil, 
a  layman  attached  to  Cmmwell'i  household,  and  his  name  being  aflSxed,  is  a  farther  proof 
of  the  per90/HMl  interest  which  hla  Master  was  talcing  in  the  work.  Should  any  thing  happen, 
therefore,  the  Lord  Priry  Seal  will  be  able  to  notice  it  aM  a  personal  affront,  and  considering  his 
Sorerciga's  tUrtd  application  to  the  French  King,  Mntething  more. 
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employers ;  and  on  the  12th  of  September  they  address  Crum- 
well,  concluding  in  the  following  terms — 

^  He  is  also  contented,  and  hath  promised  before  iny  Lord  tUct  of  Hereford/7 
that  if  there  be  found  any  notable  fault  in  his  books,  he  will  put  the  same  out, 
and  print  the  leaf  again.  Thus  are  we  bold  to  write  to  your  Lordship,  in  his 
oause,  as  doth  also  my  Lord  elect  of  Hereford,  beseediing  your  Lordship  to  par- 
don our  boldness,  and  to  be  good  lord  to  this  honest  man,  whose  servant  shall 
give  attendance  upon  your  Lordship's  most  favourable  answer.  If  your  Lord- 
ship show  him  this  benefit,  we  shall  not  fare  the  worse,  in  the  readiness  of  this 
your  Lordship's  work  of  the  BibUy  which  goeth  well  forward,  and  within  few 
months,  will  draw  to  an  end  by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God."^ 

Whether  this  suit  was  successful  does  not  appear;  but 
most  providentially,  three  months  more  were  allowed  to  pass 
away,  before  any  serious  apprehension  was  felt  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  Scriptures  already  printed.  By  this  period,  too,  the 
impression  was  so  far  advanced,  that  Goverdale  was  applying 
earnestly  to  Grumwell  respecting  the  printing  of  the  annota- 
tions. Now  these,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  to  be  put  at 
the  end  of  the  book ;  so  that  the  Bible  itself  must  have  been 
very  nearly  finished.  Thus,  the  hand  of  the  enemy  had 
been  restrained  from  touching  the  work,  for  more  than  six 
months ;  but  what  was  better  still,  though  not  observed  by 
any  historian  before,  anticipating  what  soon  happened,  Gover- 
dale, and  through  Bonner  also,  conveyed  ''  this  much  of  the 
Bible^^  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  The  letter  to  Grumwell, 
with  this  intelligence,  is  "  written  somewhat  hastily,  at  Paris 
the  13th  day  of  December."*^ 

**  Right  honourable  and  my  singular  good  Lord,  after  all  due  salutations,  I 
humbly  beseech  your  Lordship,  that  by  my  Lord  elect  of  Hereford,  I  may 
know  your  pleasure  concerning  the  annotations  of  this  Bible,  whether  I  shall 
proceed  therein  or  no.  Pity  it  were  that  the  dark  places  of  the  text,  upon 
which  I  have  always  set  a  hand  ({y,  should  so  pass  undeclared.  As  for  any 
private  opinion  or  contentious  words,  as  I  will  utterly  avoid  all  such,  so  will  I 
offer  the  annotations  first  to  my  said  Lord  of  Hereford  I  to  the  intent  that  he 
shall  so  examine  the  same,  afore  they  be  put  in  print,  if  it  be  your  Lordship's 
good  pleasure  that  I  shall  so  do. 

^  As  concerning  the  New  Testaments  in  English  and  Latin,  whereof  your 
good  Lordship  received  lately  a  book  by  your  servant,  Sebastian  the  cook, 
I  beseech  your  Lordship  to  consider  the  greenness  thereof,  which  for  lack  of 
time,  cannot  as  yet  be  so  apt  to  be  bound  as  it  should  be. 

**  And  whereas  my  said  Lord  of  Hereford  is  so  good  unto  us  a#  to  convey 
thit  much  of  the  Bible  to  your  good  Lordthipy  I  humbly  beseech  the  same,  to  be 


«7  Bonner,  now  playing  tho  hypocrite  (owardB  Cnimweli  aud  the  cause  itwlf. 
48  State  Papers.!., MP. 
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the  defender  and  keeper  thereof :  to  the  intent,  that  if  these  men  proceed  in 
their  cmehieflB  against  ns,  and  confiscate  the  re9ty  yet  this  at  the  least  may  be 
$a/e  by  the  means  of  your  Lordship,  whom  God,  the  Almighty,  eyermore  pre- 
■erre  to  his  good  pleasure."  ^9 

The  Bible  itself,  however,  was  to  be  itt  own  interpreter ; 
and  of  annotations  there  were  to  be  none  ;  a  circumstance  far 
too  remarkable  to  pass  unnoticed,  for  they  were  never  added. 
But  there  stand  the  pointing  hands,  both  in  the  text  and  in 
the  margin,  by  which  the  edition  may  be  easily  distinguished.^ 

It  was  only  four  days  after  this  letter,  that  the  press  was 
arrested  in  its  progress.  An  order  from  the  Inquisition, 
dated  the  l7th  of  December  1538,  and  subscribed  "LeTellier,''' 
was  the  instrument ;  citing  '^  Begnault,  and  all  other  that  it 
might  concern,^  to  appear  and  answer — inhibiting  at  once  the 
printing  of  the  Bible,  and  concealment  of  the  sheets  already 
finished.^*  As  this  body  acted  under  royal  authority,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Pontiff,  some  change  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  mind  of  Francis,  before  such  a  proceeding  could  have 
been  winked  at;  and  for  this  change  it  is  not  dijScult  to  ac- 
count. Bonner'^s  appointment  was  far  from  an  acceptable  one 
to  the  French  King.  Coming  as  he  did,  it  was  impossible  to 
regard  him  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  spy,  and  as  a  spy 
he  had  been  acting  most  vigilantly.  In  October  he  was  at  St. 
Quentin,  near  Cambray,  watching  and  reporting  a  suspicious 
interview  of  Francis  with  the  reigning  Princess  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  the  sister  of  Charles ;  and  at  Paris,  so  recently  as  the 
last  day  of  November,  he  writes  to  Crumwell — "  I  shall,  by 
God^s  grace,  give  vigilant  eye  to  their  doings  here,  and  adver- 
tise you.  Hitherto  I  have  been  strangely  and  very  unkindly 
used  in  my  lodging,  having  no  kind  of  friendship  shewed  me 
in  manner  that  was  worthy — how  it  will  be  hereafter  I  can- 
not tell.'^^  Among  other  points  which  Bonner  had  in  charge, 
there  was  an  annual  pension  by  Francis  to  Henry,  in  terms 
of  a  treaty  between  them,  which  was  now  in  arrear  for  four 
years ;  and  the  zealous  Envoy  had  begun  to  press  payment 
in  a  style  which  finally  occasioned  his  recall,  next  year. 


«•  Hariciim  MS.,  Na  604,  i>.  98 ;  dated  1A30  in  the  Catalogue,  instead  of  153& 
M  Having  blmaelf  pointed  out  thb  mark  of  diitincUon,  it  mntt  liaTe  been  from  inadvertency 
that  Dr.  Cotton  has  said  in  his  introdnctlon--**  I  am  jet  to  learn  whether  we  now  possess  aiijr 
topj  of  the  edition  of  the  Great  Bible  which  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  began  to  print  at  Paris 
abont  1538."  Bnt  more  than  this.  By  obserring  a  Paris  initial  letter  to  the  Spittles,  and  where 
it  ceases  to  be  used,  perhaps  we  are  informed  how  mnch  was  indicated  as  being  »q/i. 
•1  Clcop.,  B.  r^  fol.  aBB.  >>  Cotton  MS.,  Calig.  E.  ir.,  fol.  8,  lA. 
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But  happily,  after  all,  the  Inquisitor  seems  to  have  been 
more  than  a  day  too  late.  The  entire  impression  of  the  Bible, 
amounting  to  2500  copies,  could  not  have  fallen  into  his  hands. 
We  have  read  Ooverdale'^s  information  of  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, and  as  the  present  citation  was  the  second^  and  is 
dated  the  17th,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  impelled  by  the 
first,  he  was  then  conveying  away  "  so  much  of  the  Bible,^** 
as  had  been  ready  for  removal.*®  Even  with  regard  to  the 
sheets  seized,  there  was  considerable  recovery;  for  having 
been  condemned  to  be  burnt  in  Maubert  Place,**  "  four  great 
dry-fats  of  them"*^  were  regained  by  purchase.  This  was 
owing  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Lieutenant  Criminal  of  the  In- 
quisition, who,  instead  of  obeying  orders,  had  sold  them  to 
a  haberdasher. 

Old   John   Foxe,   therefore,  though  others  have  followed 
him,  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  these  books  were  lost, 
and  so  was  Lewis.     The  evidence  now  presented  looks  quite 
the  other  way,  and  the  copies  even  still  remaining  in  exist- 
ence, confirms   it.     "  I  am  inclined  to  think,''  says  Todd, 
"  that  the  proprietors  lost  few  copies   of  the  impression.'' 
And  who  were  these  proprietors  ?     For  the  affair  was  by  no 
means  to  end  here.     Henry  VIII.  himself,  by  Orumwell's 
request,  and  Grumwell  much  more  deeply,  were  parties  con- 
cerned.    Whether,  therefore,  the  alarm  soon  subsided  or  not, 
or  any  means  were  taken  to  appease  the  Inquisitors,  it  must 
have  been  dangerous  and  impolitic  at  the  moment  to  thwart 
even  the  Vicegerent,  still  in  possession  of  great  power,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  imperious  master.     Crumwell  had  been  assist- 
ing the  undertaking  by  pecuniary  supplies ;  the  King  himself  i 
had  written  to  Francis,  and  he  had  fullv  committed  himself 
before  leaving  Paris  for  Nice.     Since  then  the  Inquisitors  had 
chosen  to  interfere  in  his  absence — the  King  of  France,  nay,  ■ 
and  the  Inquisition  to  boot,  must  now  be  overruled  to  hdp, 
instead  of  hindering   the  work.     Persons  commissioned  by 
Crumwell,  soon  returned  to  Paris,  and  they  brought  away 
with  them  the  printing  presses,  the  types,  and  even  the  tcork- 
men.     In  short,  scarcely  six  weeks  could  have  been  lost,  and 


**  The  copy  of  the  citation  now  quoted,  and  which  is  in  the  British  Muscuid,  (Cleop.  E.  r> 
396,)  iM  thus  entitled  by  Bonner,  in  hU  otrtt  hand—"  The  copie  of  the  second  citation  and  inhi- 
bition, af^ajnst  the  Prrnter  of  the  Englishe  Bible." 

^  Place  d«  Manbert,  immediately  adjoining  to  Rue  dee  Aiplais. 
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scarcely  a  sheet  could  have  been  missing,  as  in  two  months 
more,  the  Bible  entire  was  completed  in  London,  On  the  last 
leaf  they  printed,  "  The  ende  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of 
the  whole  Byble,  fynished  in  Apryll  anno  1539.  A  Diio 
factu  est  istud'*'' — emphatically  acknowledging  Him,  whose 
cause  it  was ;  they  did  well  to  add,  A  Domino  factum  est  istud. 

It  will  certainly  be  very  observable,  if  this  interruption 
actually  promoted  the  design,  and  to  9,  far  greater  extent  than 
if  there  had  been  none  whatever.  Had  there  been  none, 
Goverdale  and  Grafton  had  finished  their  task  in  Paris,  leav- 
ing the  types  and  workmen  on  the  spot.  Meanwhile,  a  hint 
had  thus  been  given  that  they  had  better  let  all  annotatiom 
alone,  for  they  were  never  printed ;  leaving  the  Sacred  text 
to  speak  for  itself.  But  above  all,  it  will  appear  that  the 
Parisian  types  had  come  in  far  larger  quantity,  and  even  the 
French  workmen  in  greater  number,  than  has  ever  been  before 
observed.  In  the  editions  of  the  Bible  from  this  time  to  the 
close  of  1541,  we  wait  to  discover  the  proof  of  this.  At  this 
crisis,  certainly  no  gift,  or  God-send^  to  old  England,  could 
have  been  of  more  value  than  these  types  and  printers.  Very 
different  employment  must  have  awaited  both,  had  they  re- 
mained in  Paris.  Tunstal  had  been  jocularly  advised  to  buy 
the  press  and  types  out  of  Tyndale'^s  way,  to  prevent  the  New 
Testament  from  coming  into  England  !  Now,  the  authorities 
are  importing  both  men  and  types,  to  print  the  version ;  and 
by  and  bye,  Henry  himself  will  command  Tunstal,  to  sanc- 
tion the  translation  he  had  so  denounced.  This  too  will  be 
after  Crumwell  is  dead,  and  the  influence  of  Cranmer  was 
on  the  decline. 

Grafton,  as  we  have  seen,  had  laid  down  at  the  press  two 
copies  of  this  Bible  in  vellum^  one  for  the  King  and  another 
for  Crumwell.  The  sheets  of  both,  had  been  saved,  as  both 
are  understood  to  be  in  preservation.  The  copy  once  belong- 
ing to  Crumwell  is  in  St.  John'^s  College,  Cambridge,  and  has 
been  described  long  ago. 

**  We  have  such  a  Bible  printed  on  teUum,  and  embellished  with  cuts, 
illuminated,  the  leaves  gilt,  and  the  cover  embossed  with  brass,  '  finished  in 
Apryll  anno  1539.'  The  frontispiece  is  the  same  with  that  of  1540,  only  Crum- 
weU's  anna  are  left  th^re  a  binnk ;  left  out  I  presume  upon  his  fall,  which  in 
our  copy  has  his  bearing  like  the  i*est,  in  colours.  It  might  probably  be  tlic 
same  book  that  was  presented  to  Crumwell,  there  being  only  one  other  that  we 
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can  hear  ot,  that  is  the  King's.  But  how  it  came  to  us  does  not  appear,  unless 
from  the  late  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  gave  us  most  of  those  manuscripts 
we  now  enjoy."** 

The  only  mistake  here  is  that  of  supposing  the  Boyal  vel- 
lum copy  to  be  of  this  edition.  It  is  1540,  but  the  second 
vellum  copy  of  1539  is  still  understood  to  be  in  existence, 
though  not  in  Peter  College,  as  Lowndes  has  supposed,  yet 
in  the  possession  of  a  private  individual.  Of  the  copies  printed 
on  paper,  there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  to  be  found  in  dif- 
ferent collections. 

Such  is  the  edition,  which,  on  the  authority  of  Coverdale'^s 
and  Grafton^s  own  words,  ought  to  have  been  all  along  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  Grumwell,  and  never  with  that  of 
Cranmer^  as  it  has  too  frequently  been.  It  was  OrumweU'*s 
undertaking  from  beginning  to  end,  and  without  his  importa^ 
turn  of  types  and  men^  Granraer  afterwards  had  never  been  able 
to  have  proceeded  as  he  did.  Throughout  1538,  Oranmer 
was  otherwise  engrossed  with  the  German  commissioners,  be- 
sides other  business ;  in  the  whole  of  his  correspondence  with 
Crumwell,  throughout  1538,  there  is  not  one  allusion  to  the 
Bible ;  and  although  Cranmer^s  future  prologue  or  preface 
has  been  bound  up  with  some  copies  of  this  Bible,  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  book.  The  first  Bible  in  which  Granmer  took 
an  interest  personally,  was  the  next  which  will  come  before 
us  ;  but  still,  the  materials  and  men  now  imported,  and  the 
impetus  now  given  by  Grumwell,  will  be  found  lo  prevail 
throughout  the  Bibles  of  1540,  and  extend  to  those  of  1541, 
after  his  death.  To  the  Vicegerent  must  be  conceded  his 
own  place  in  history,  whatever  afterwards  may  become  of  his 
general  character.  But  for  GrumwelFs  exertions  at"  this 
period,  it  is  next  to  certain  that  no  such  Bibles  could  have  ap- 
peared in  1540  and  1541. 

We  have  now  returned  to  England,  and  ever  after  this  de- 
cisive triumph,  shall  have  much  less  occasion  to  look  abroad. 
Ever  since  Tyndale  left  London  the  undertaking  has  been  a  fo- 
reign one;  but  after  a  noble  and  uninterrupted  struggle  of  fifteen 
yeai*s'  duration,  the  English  Bible  may  be  considered  as  having 
now  taken  up  its  settled  abode  in  our  native  land.  The  cause  in- 


SB  Letter  from  Thomas  Baker  to  Thomas  Heame.     The  Earl  of  Sonthampton  of  the  day 
succeeded  Cmmwell,  aa  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
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deed  will  be  thwarted  still,  even  at  home,  and  by  Henrj  him- 
self as  well  as  his  eldest  daughter ;  though  ultimately,  even 
she  will  be  found  to  have  advanced  it.  At  subsequent  periods 
too,  thousands  of  Bibles  will  be  printed  on  the  Continent  for 
English  use,  but  all  this  will  only  serve  to  keep  us  in  remem- 
brance, that,  as  from  the  beginning,  so  ever  afterwards,  this 
undertaking  had  been  conducted,  not  by  human  authority  but 
by  the  gracious  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  had  one  Bible,  wholly  imported  in 
1537,  and  a  second,  redeemed  from  destruction,  finished  in 
London ;   and  notwithstanding  the  political  frenzy,  as  well 
as  all  the  cruelties  perpetrating  at  home,  the  cause  of  Truth 
throughout  the  year  had  been  steadily  advancing.     Grafton, 
on  proceeding  to  Paris,  had  left  his  first  impression  of  1537 
to  be  disposed  of,  without  any  risk  of  loss  or  delay ;    and 
Crumwell  in  September  put  forth  his  first  injunctions,  in  im- 
mediate reference  to  that  Bible.     This  he  did,  as  "  Viceger- 
ent unto  the  King^s  Highness,^** — "  for  the  discharge  of  the 
King'^s  Majesty,****  and  most  providentially,  he  had  issued  his 
orders  before  the  arrival  of  Gardiner  from  France.     What  a 
mighty  advance  had  been  made,  since  he  left  for  Paris  in 
October  1535  !      Or,  more  properly  speaking,  since  he  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  way ^  as  Tunstal  had  been  before,  and  Bon- 
ner will  be,  after  him.     Gardiner  might  depart,  rejoicing  that 
Tyndale  w^as  at  last  in  prison,  and  then,  as  perhaps  he  anti- 
cipated, to  be  put  to  death.     But  now,  Gardiner  had  been  re- 
moved once  more  out  of  the  way,  even  from  Paris ;  the  Bible 
had  been  there  printed  before  Bonner'*s  own  eye,  and  it  was  no 
other  than   Tyndale's  long-traduced   version  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  which  was  held  up  to  public  view,  by  injunctions,  to 
be  "  observed  and  kept,  upon  pain  of  deprivation."''* 

^  Item — That  ye  sha]!  provide,  on  this  Bide  of  the  feast  of  N.  (Natalis, 
Nativity  of  our  Lord^  25th  December,)  next  coining,  one  book  of  the  whole 
Bible,  of  the  largett  volume  in  English,  and  the  same  set  up  in  some  convenient 
place  within  the  said  church,  that  ye  have  cure  of,  where  your  parishioners  may 
most  oommodiously  resort  to  the  same  and  read  it ;  the  charges  of  which  book 
duJl  be  rateably  borne  between  you,  the  parson  and  parishioners  aforesaid,  that 
is  to  say,  the  one  half  by  you,  and  the  other  half  by  them.^ 

^  Item — That  ye  shall  discourage  no  man,  privily  or  apertly,  from  the  read- 


s*  There  ianotr  before  the  writer  an  exact  copy  of  the  oriffinal  broad  ukrett  entitled,— "In- 
jvBCtioae  fbr  the  Clerge — ^Anno  dni.  Mcqcccxxxviir.  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,"— with  the 
bJanks  •nfiUed  ap.    The  feaat  of  X.  Natalia  is  marked  in  other*. 

VOL  II.  C 
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ing,  or  ihe  henring  of  the  said  Bible,  but  Bhall  expready  proroke,  stir,  and  ex- 
hort, every  penon  to  read  the  same,  as  that  whidi  is  the  yery  lively  word  of 
God,  that  every  Christian  person  is  bound  to  embrace,  believe,  and  follow,  if 
they  look  to  be  saved ;  admonishing  them,  nevertheless,  to  avdd  all  contention 
and  altercation  therein,  but  to  use  an  honest  sobriety  in  their  inquisition  of  the 
true  sense  of  the  same,  and  to  refer  the  explication  of  the  obscure  places  to  men 
of  higher  judgment  in  Scripture."27 

These  pointed  injanctions  to  the  country  at  large,  bore  solely 
upon  the  Bible  of  the  largest  volume^  the  very  first  time  this 
phrase  was  employed,  and  as  yet  there  was  but  one  such  edi- 
tion, so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake.^  They  may  have 
been  rendered  more  imperative  from  the  rumour  of  which  Graf- 
ton had  forewarned  Grumwell,  viz.  that  they  would  reprint 
Matthew^s  Bible  of  1537  in  the  Low  Countries,  so  early  as 
1638.  But  this  was  only  a  rumour  ;  they  never  did  ;  as  the 
Bible  marked  1538  in  our  lists,  from  Lewis  down  to  Gotten 
and  Lowndes,  is  a  mistake.'^ 

At  home  however  now,  Tyndale  was  not  forgotten.  There 
were  two  editions  of  his  New  Testament  in  quarto ;  one  printed 
in  Southwark  by  Peter  Treveres  ;  the  other,  which  seems  to 
have  been  finished  by  the  beginning  of  summer,  was  printed 
by  Bobert  Bedman,  next-door  to  St.  Dunstan'*s,  where  Tyn- 
dale used  to  preach,  '^  set  forth  under  the  King's  most  gracious 
license, — cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  Bolum.**'  It  is  in 
parallel  columns  of  Latin  and  English ;  the  former,  be  it  ob- 
served, not  the  Vulgate,  but  the  Latin  of  Erasmus^  and  the 


07  Wilkin's  CoDC,  Mag.  Brit.  p.  815. 

M  It  may  here  be  remarked,  once  for  all,  that  "  the  great  Bihle"  or  "  the  laigeet  Yolaine,"and 
'*  Cranmer's  Bible,**  are  phraaes  which  hare  been  long  and  frequently  miaundontood,  or  need  in- 
discriminately ;  bat  the  two  former  were  distinctire  epithets  employed  before  the  Jlnt  of  Cnm- 
mer's,  or  that  of  May  1540  was  published.  Here,  *'  the  largest  volume"  was  first  employed  by 
anthority,  and  for  what  reason  conld  it  be  bat  to  distingnlth  the  Bible  ai  Matthew  or  Tyndale 
from  that  of  CoTerdale,  which  was  two  inches  less  in  height ;  as  well  as  from  the  quarto  editions 
of  Corerdale,  reprinted  by  Nyoolson,  eren  thongh  they  had  the  words,—"  Set  forth  with  the 
King's  license,"  printed  on  the  title?  These  injunctions  were,  in  fact,  another  step  in  farour  of 
the  predominant  translation. 

^  However  pointed  Lewis  was  in  describing  it,  there  never  was  any  such  book.  **  The  Bible 
of  1537,**  says  he,  **  had  been  reprinted  this  year  in  the  Low  Countries.  It  Is  a  small  thick  folio. 
In  which  Tyndalels  prefaces  to  tlM  Pentateuch,  Jonas  and  the  Romans  are  included,"  &e.  Bat 
more  strangely  he  goes  on,  till  he  adds— "among  the  curators  therefore  of  this  edition,  I  reckon 
Archbishop  CranmerS"  As  if  Cranmer,  thongh  so  folly  engrossed  with  the  German  visitants, 
and  his  official  business,  had  been  patronising  a  turrepUtioug  edition  in  the  Netherlands,  as  Oraf- 
ton  had  deprecated,  and  to  rival  that  of  Grumwell  his  Vicar-Oeneral,  now  printing  in  Paris! 
The  truth  is,  Lewis's  book  must  hare  had  no  title>page,  and  he  may  have  been  misled  by  the 
Colophon,—"  To  the  honour  and  praise  of  God  was  this  Bible  printed  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1537, 
and  DOW  again  reprinted."  The  very  copy,  we  believe,  from  which  Lewis  took  his  description  is 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Bristol,  and  we  have  particularly  examined  it.  All  the  while  Lewis  was 
describing  a  Bible  printed  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  or  the  repxint  of  Matthew's  Bible,  by  Bay- 
nolde  and  Hyll  in  1A48. 
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latter  that  of  Tyndale  or  of  the  English  Bible,  now  enforced. 
These  books  appear  to  be  a  set  off  in  contrast  to  the  Testa- 
ments of  Coverdale,  about  to  be  mentioned,  and  they  explain 
the  injunctions  of  Granraer,  preceding  those  of  Grumwell, 
already  mentioned.** 

All  compliant  as  Coverdale  certainly  had  been  under  the  unexpected 
change  which  had  taken  place  at  home,  it  ib  curiouB  enough  that  this 
year  an  attempt  was  made  at  Antwerp  to  follow  up  his  fonner  exertions, 
by  reprinting  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  but  with  Tyndale's 
prologues.  It  is  neatly  executed,  in  small  black  letter  by  Matthew 
Cromer,  with  numerous  and  well-executed  wood-cuts,  marginal  refer- 
ences, and  glosses.  Cromer  even  repeated  this  in  a  larger  type,  with 
different  cuts  in  1539,  leaving  out  the  prologue  to  the  Romans  ;  but  it 
abounds  also  with  typographical  errors.  In  1537,  the  printer  might  not 
be  aware  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  England,  but  we  are 
quite  unable  to  account  for  his  mistaken  zeal  in  1539.  Yet  whatever 
was  the  occasion  of  this  foreign  attempt ;  at  home  Coverdale  was  still 
more  unfortunate  than  he  had  been,  even  with  his  Bible.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  his  friend  Kycolson  had  proposed  to  print  his  trans- 
lation and  the  vulgaJU  in  parallel  columns.  And  previously  to  Coverdale 
setting  off  for  Paris,  he  had  drawn  out  another  of  his  characteristic 
dedications  to  Henry  YIIL,  trusting  to  Nycolson's  care  for  the  correct- 
ing of  the  press.  When  the  book  came  out  it  was  so  incorrectly  exe- 
cuted, that  a  copy  having  come  to  Coverdale's  hand  in  July,  at  Paris, 
he  saw  that  he  stood  even  in  a  more  awkward  position  than  before. 
Grafton,  therefore,  on  the  first  of  December,  wrote  on  his  behalf,  and  in 
the  following  terms — 

^  Ptoaseth  it  your  LordBhip  to  understand,  that  it  ehaooed,  mnoe  our  coming 
into  these  parts,  that  James  Nycobon,  dwelling  in  Southwark,  put  in  print  the 
New  TeBtaniMit  both  in  Latin  and  English.  Which  book  was  delivered  unto 
OB  by  a  stranger;  and  when  Master  Coverdale  had  advised  and  considered  the 
same,  he  found  his  name  added  thereto  as  the  translator,  with  the  which  he 
meter  had  to  do?  Neither  saw  he  it^  before  it  was  full  printed  and  ended  ;  and 
also  found  the  book  so  foolishly  done,  yea,  and  so  corrupt^  that  it  did  not  only 


^  The  inJuDctlons  of  Cnuuner,  through  his  oommiMion  to  Dr.  Carwon.  tho  Dean,  with  reference 
to  the  dJocEM  of  Hereford  only,  in  the  rammer  of  IA38,  are  inexplicable,  except  we  obeerve  thie 
book.  *'  That  ye,  and  erery  one  of  yoa  ehall  haye  by  the  firat  day  of  Aagnet  next  coming,  aa  well 
a  whole  Bible,  in  Latin  and  English,  or  at  the  leaH  a  New  Teilament  ^both  the  tame  kmguagei. 
Am  tbeeopiee  of  the  KiDjt's  Highness'  ti^netiwt,—**  That  ye  shall  everyday  stady  one  Chap- 
ter of  the  said  Bible  or  New  Testament,  conferring  the  Latin  and  English  together,  and  to  begin 
at  the  first  part  of  the  book  and  so  continue  to  the  end  of  the  same."  All  this  too  was  in  per- 
fsct  character  for  Her^brd,  soon  after  the  death  of  such  a  man  as  Fox,  the  late  Bishop.  It  was 
like  atiibate  to  his  memory,  as  the  reader  may  recollect  his  noble  address  in  the  ConTocatlon  of 
ISM.  Snuur,  the  arch-hypocrite  and  his  successor,  now  in  Paris^  was  then  expected  by  Cran- 
meras  well  aa  Cmmwell,  to  be  equally  zealous  for  the  Scriptures.  So  he  appeared  to  be.  till 
the  dap  of  Crumwett's  apprehension. 
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grieve  him,  that  the  printer  had  so  defamed  him  and  his  learning,  by  adding 
his  Dame  to  so  fond  a  thing,  but  also  that  the  common  people  was  deprived  of 
the  true  and  sincere  sense  of  God's  true  Word,  and  also  that  such  an  occasion 
was  ministered  to  the  enemies  of  God's  Word,  that  rather  seek  occasions  to 
rail  and  slander,  than  to  be  edified. 

^  And,  therefore,  at  his  most  honest  and  lawful  request,  (although  I  had 
enough  to  do  beside,)  I  have  printed  the  same  again,  translated  and  corrected 
by  Master  Coverdale  himself.  Of  the  which  books,  now  being  finished,  I  have 
here  sent  your  Lordship  the  first,  (and  so  have  I  sent  my  Lord  of  Canterbury 
another,  and  almost  to  every  Christian  Bishop  that  is  in  the  realm  ;  my  Lord 
of  Hereford,  also,  hath  sent  to  Mr.  Richard  Crumwell  one  of  the  same,)  the 
which  I  most  humbly  desire  your  Lordship  to  accept,  having  respect  rather  to 
my  heart,  than  to  the  gift,  for  it  is  not  so  well  done  as  my  heart  would  wish  it 
to  be.  I  have  also  added,  as  your  Lordship  may  perceive,  these  words,  **  Cum 
pratia  et  primUgio  Regis  "^^ 

This  letter,  to  say  the  least,  was  certainly  a  very  awkward  one  ; 
since,  wherever  the  blame  lay,  it  was  saying  a  great  deal  too  mtick.  It 
by  no  means  corresponds  with  Coverdale's  own  language,  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  Paris  Testament,  not  now  to  Henry,  but  to  Crumwdl  himself, 
and  actually  forwarded  with  this  letter  ! 

"  Truth  it  is,"  says  Coverdale,  "  that  this  last  Lent,  I  did,  with  all  humble- 
ness, direct  an  epistle  unto  the  King*i  most  noble  Grace,  trusting  that  the  book 
whereunto  it  was  prefixed,  should  afterwards  have  been  as  well  correct  as  other 
books  be.  And  because  T  could  not  be  present  myself,  by  the  reason  of  sundry 
notable  impedinuntSf  therefore  inasmuch  as  the  New  Testament,  which  I  had 
set  forth  in  English  before,  doth  so  agree  with  the  Latin,  I  was  heartily  well 
content  that  the  Latin  and  it  should  be  together :  Provided  alway  that  the 
corrector  should  follow  the  true  copy  of  the  Latin  in  any  wise,  and  to  keep  the 
true  and  right  English  of  the  same.  And  so  doing,  I  was  content  to  set  my 
name  to  it :  and  even  so  I  did;  trusting  that  though  I  were  absent  and  out  of 
the  land,  yet  all  should  be  well.  And,  as  God  is  my  record,  I  knew  none  other^ 
till  this  last  July,  that  it  was  my  chance  here  in  these  parts,  at  a  stranger's 
hand,  to  come  by  a  copy  of  the  said  print ;  which  when  T  had  perused,  I 
found  that  as  it  was  disagreeable  to  my  former  translation  in  English,  so  was 
not  the  true  copy  of  the  Latin  observed,  neither  the  English  so  correspondent 
to  the  same  as  it  ought  to  be  :  but  in  many  pUces  both  base,  insensible,  and 
clean  contrary,  not  only  to  the  phrase  of  our  language,  but  also  from  the 
understanding  of  the  text  in  Latin." 

In  explanation  of  this  apology  as  to  Coverdale's  engagements  in  Lent, 
and  his  "  not  being  present  because  of  sundry  notable  impediments,^* 
Crumwell  would  recollect,  and  perfectly  understand  him.  In  Lent  he 
was  not  in  London,  but  down  at  Reading  in  Berkshire,  in  Crumwell's 
service.  He  was  there  examining  the  Matin  books  in  the  county,  to 
see  whether  they  had,  in  obedience  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  yet  ex- 
punged the  authority  of  the  Pontiff  from  their  pages,  or  were  still  using 


«'  Got.  SUte  Papers,  tol.  i.,  p.  591. 
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boolu  Bubyersiye  of  Heniy's  assumed  authority.®  After  this  he  had 
been  called  up  to  town  by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  sent  with  Grafton 
to  France, 

But  again,  and  as  to  the  Latin  text  which  had  been  used,  and  that 
even  in  the  Testament  which  had  been  printed  at  Paris,  under  his  own 
e^  in  his  preface  to  the  reader,  Ooverdale  expresses  himself  thus : — 

**  Kb  touching  this  text  in  Latin,  and  the  style  thereof,  which  is  read  in  the 
Choreh,  and  is  commonly  called  Sfc.  Jerome's  transhition,  though  there  be  in  it 
many  and  sundry  sentences,  whereof  some  be  more  than  the  Greek,  some  le$9 
than  the  Greek,  some  in  manner  repugnant  to  the  Greek,  some  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  the  right  order  thereof,  as  thou  mayest  easily 
perceive,  if  thou  compare  the  diversity  of  the  interpreters  together,  yet  forcu- 
mvteh  a»  I  am  hut  a  private  man,  and  owe  obedience  unto  the  higher  poieere,  I  re- 
fer the  amendment  and  reformation  hereof  unto  the  $ame,  and  to  tuch  as  excel  in 
authority  and  knowledge." 

And  thus  once  more  are  we  constrained  to  observe  the  important  dis- 
tinction which  must  ever  be  drawn  between  Tyndale  and  Coverdale, 
whether  as  men,  or  as  translators.  They  travelled  in  two  paths,  alto- 
gether  distinct.  The  latter  chose  to  express  himself,  in  his  dedications 
to  Henry  and  Orumwell,  as  having  a  mind  entirely  at  their  disposal ; 
while  no  sentiments  could  be  more  definite,  and  held  with  a  firmer 
grasp,  than  those  of  the  first  noble  and  independent  translator.  As  for 
the  Greek  original,  he  had  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  successive  editions 
of  Erasmus,  which  Coverdale  had  not ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew, 
after  quoting  his  expressions  respecting  the  Hebraisms  to  be  found  in 
Matthew,  it  has  been  well  said — "  That  a  person  who  could  thus  write  of 
St.  Matthew's  Hebraisms,  should  be  compelled  by  ignorance  to  translate 
from  the  Septuagint,  or  the  Latin  Yulgate,  is  perfectly  incredible  ;  and 
that  he  would  use  the  latter  from  choice,  is  inconceivable.  We  ought 
to  remember  that  this  translator's  troubles  chiefly  arose  from  his  deter- 
mination to  resist  the  imposition  of  an  authorised  version,  and  that  his 
whole-  life  was  a  series  of  hostilities  against  the  defenders  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate."® 

As  for  the  blind  submission  of  his  translation,  therefore,  to  any  man 
living,  but,  above  all,  to  those  before  whom  Coverdale  bowed  so  pro- 
foundly, against  this  he  had  boldly  published  his  dissent,  above  seven 


M  Tber  were  (till  using  the  old  books  to  tnch  extent,  that  Corerdale  nipposei  there  had  been 
greaX  and  cnlpable  neglect  in  LoMOUiif  d,  Bishop  qf  Lincoln,  that  steady  disciple  of  "  the  old 
learning ;"  and  Corerdale  desires  to  know  from  Crumwell,  whether  he  ought  not  to  bum  the 
books  canght,  and  comicg  in  to  him,  at  the  Market  Cross.  See  three  MS.  letters  to  Crumwell 
as  Lord  Priry  Seal,  found  in  the  Chapter-house,  Westminster,  but  now  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  dated  Newbury,  the  7th  and  8th  of  Feb.,  and  8th  of  March,  [1038.]  From  the  contents 
of  tbe  letters,  in  one  of  which  young  Princo  Bdvard  is  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  a  mark  in 
the  indomtion,  vis.  Ao  zxx*.«  cannot  refer  to  the  year  or  date.  If  so,  it  is  a  mistake;  though 
it  may  indicate  the  bundle,  once  in  the  Chapter-house. 

«  "  Historical  and  Critical  Enquiry,"  by  J.  W.  Whitaker,  A.M.,  p.  46.  He  is  repelling  the 
insinuatione  of  those  who  knew  no  better,  from  old  Fuller  down  to  Bellamy. 
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years  ago,  or  five  before  his  death,  and  it  had  circulated  throughout  his 
native  land. 

**  Under  what  manner,'*  said  he,  **  ahonld  I  now  submit  this  book  to  be  cor* 
rected  and  amended  of  them,  which  can  suffer  nothing  to  be  well  t  Or  what 
protestation  should  I  make  in  such  a  matter  to  our  PreUtes,  which  so  mightily 
fight  against  God,  and  resist  his  Holy  Spirit,  enfordng,  with  all  craft  and 
subtlety,  to  quench  the  light  of  the  everlasting  Testament,  promises,  and  ap« 
pointment  between  God  and  us." 

Tet  is  this  the  very  translation  which  has  now  prevailed ;  so  manifest 
was  the  interposition  of  Providence,  in  every  point  of  view. 

But  to  proceed.  Ooverdale,  good  easy  man,  even  tried  to  screen  his 
former  friend,  the  printer,  if  not  the  corrector ; — *^  As  for  my  part, 
though  it  hath  been  damage  to  my  poor  name,  I  heartily  remit  it.'* 
This  distinct  reprobation  of  Nyoolson's  Testament,  did  not  however  pre- 
vent Nyoolson  frx)m  putting  forth  another  impression,  to  which  he  afiixed 
the  name  of  Johan  Hollybushe.^  After  this  it  may  naturally  be  supposed 
Ooverdale*s  countenance  of  the  man  must  have  come  to  an  end.  He 
is  said  to  have  called  in  the  copies  with  iua  name,  and  hence  they  are 
so  very  rare. 

The  tide  having  so  providentially  and  happily  turned  last  year,  this 
was  a  state  of  things  for  which  some  remedy  must  be  sought.  And, 
therefore,  before  Orumwell  knew  of  the  honour  intended  for  him,  by  the 
dedication  of  the  Paris  production ;  aiming  after  a  Jia:ed  standard, 
and  that  the  translation  sanctioned  last  year,  an  Inhibition  had  been 
issued.  It  is  curious  that  it  should  have  reached  Paris,  the  day  before 
that  on  which  Grafton  wrote  his  letter,  and  it  was  felt  as  if  applying  to 
what  thetf  had  done,  though  it  could  only  have  reference  to  Kycolson^s 
books,  and  to  prevent  more  mischief. 

**  The  day  before  this  present,"  says  Grafton,  **  came  there  a  post  named 
Nycolas,  which  brought  your  Lordship's  letters  to  my  Lord  of  Hereford,  with 
the  which  was'bound  a  certain  inhibition  for  printing  of  books,  and  for  adding 
of  these  words,  *  cum  privilegio.'  Then,  as  soon  as  my  Lord  of  Hereford  had 
received  it,  he  sent  immediately  for  Mr.  Coverdale  and  me,  reading  the  same 
thing  to  us ;  in  the  which  is  expressed  that  we  should  add  these  words,  *  ad 
imprimendum  tolum^ — which  words  we  never  heard  of  before.  Neither  do 
we  take  it  that  these  words  should  be  added  in  the  Scripture,  if  it  be  truly 
translated  ;  for  then  should  it  be  a  great  occasion  to  the  enemies  to  say,  that  it 
is  not  the  King's  act  or  mind  to  set  it  forth,  but  only  to  license  the  printers  to 
sell  such  as  is  put  forth.6S  Wherefore  we  heseech  your  Lordship  to  take  no 
displeasure  for  that  we  have  done,  for  rather  than  any  such  thing  should  hap- 
pen, we  would  do  it  agun,  but  I  trust  the  thing  itself  is  so  well  done,  that  it 


04  Not  a  fictitiotis  name,  but  a  man  employed  by  Nycolion,  and  who  eeemi  to  have  gone  to 
Cologne.— Herbert's  Ames,  pp.  1450-1605. 

M  Bnt  Nycolaon  had  taken  upon  him  to  print  expremly  even  on  this  Tcetament— "  Set  forth 
with  the  King's  most  Rracions  license !" 
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■hall  not  only  please  your  Loxdahip»  bat  also  the  King's  Highnessi  and  all  the 
godly  in  the  radm.® 

^  And  whereas  yoor  Lordship  has  added  in  the  said  Inhibition,  that  your 
Lordibipy  and  all  die  King's  most  Honourable  CSouncil,  willeth  no  book  hence- 
forth to  be  put  in  print,  bat  that  first  it  be  allowed,  at  the  least,  by  one  Bishop, 
we  most  humbly  beseech  your  Lordship  to  appoint  certain  thereto,  that  they 
may  be  om  ready  to  read  them,  as  other  good  men  be  to  put  them  forth.  For 
it  it  aov  teven  yean  rinee  the  Bithope  promised  to  trandate  and  tet  forth  the 
BiUe,  and  ae  yet  they  Aow  no  leiaureJ^ 

Haying  thus  paid  our  last  visit  to  the  Continent  for  a  number  of  years 
to  come,  that  is,  so  fiur  as  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures  in  our  native 
tongue  is  immediately  ooncemed  ;  we  gladly  return  to  old  England,  and 
enquire  after  its  actual  moral  condition,  and  especially  what  effect  the 
Word  of  Life  seems,  by  this  time,  to  have  produced. 

In  eonclusion  of  this  year,  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
times,  and  as  one  proof  that  we  have  not  been  magnifying 
the  importance  of  the  labours  of  our  first  translator  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  the  miserably  destitute  state  of  England, 
with  regard  to  arcU  instruction  by  preaching,  so  far  as  men 
nominally  called  to  it  were  concerned,  now  deserves  to  be 
specially  observed. 

The  "  ministry  of  the  Word  of  God,''  so  clearly  enjoined 
in  Scripture,  was  a  subject  not  comprehended  by  men  in 
official  power ;  and  though  it  had,  the  men  who  were  in 
charge  of  what  were  termed  benefices,  or  cures,  glaringly 
did  not  understand  it;  nay,  they  were  the  determined  ad- 
herents of  a  system,  diametrically  at  variance  with  that  im- 
perative commission  which  the  Saviour  at  his  ascension  left 
to  be  obeyed.  Instead  of  taking  up  Christianity,  therefore, 
as  a  system  of  belief,  to  be  drawn  fresh  from  the  Oracles  of 
God  alone,  and  received  into  the  heart  of  man — instead  of 
recognising  the  absolute  necessity  of  heartfelt  repentance 
towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  in  all  cases,  but  above  all,  in  men  de- 
nominated Ministers  of  Christ :  to  enforce  the  reading  of 
what  was  not  bdoved^  and  the  preaching  (if  they  could  preach) 
what  was  not  believed^  the  Vicegerent  of  Henry  had  conceived 
to  be  the  only  expedient.  It  was  not  the  public  sanction  of 
the  Scriptures  last  year,  that  would  ever  have  induced  these 
official  underlings  throughout  the  Counties  of  England,  even 


<w  They  had  printed  "  Cum  gratia  ot  privilegio  Regis." 
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to  have  looked  into  the  Sacred  Volume.  To  pray  with  the 
spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also,  was  beyond  their 
power,  and  to  preach  that  Gospel  which  they  did  not  them- 
eelves  believe  or  comprehend,  might  have  seemed  a  hopeless 
task  to  enjoin.®^  Such,  however,  was  the  actual  condition  of 
the  country,  with  regard  to  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
generally  speaking  ;  and  had  there  not  been  now,  as  we  have 
traced  all  along,  a  sacred  cause  independent  altogether  of 
both  parties,  nay,  in  spite  of  them,  there  would  have  been  no 
reason  whatever,  in  the  year  1538,  for  any  exultation  over 
the  progress  of  events. 

Meanwhile,  the  injunctions  of  Orumwell,  already  quoted, 
as  to  the  Bible  itself,  (p.  33,)  had  been  thought  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  indifference  of  these  official  men  to  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  therefore  the  entire  injunc- 
tions were  thus  enforced  at  the  close — 

^  All  which  and  singular  injunctions,  I  minister  to  you  and  your  bucceesorsy 
by  the  King's  Highness  authority  to  me  committed  in  this  part,  which  I  charge 
and  command  you  by  the  same  authority  to  observe  and  keep,  upon  pain  of 
deprivation,  sequettration  of  your  fruits,  or  tuck  other  coercion  <u  to  the  King's 
Highness,  or  his  Vicegerent  for  tJie.time  being,  shall  seem  convenient.** 

When  these  injunctions,  however,  did  come  abroad,  still  it 
is  impossible  to  condescend  upon  any  number,  however  small, 
who  were  qualified  to  obey.  Few  they  must  have  been,  and 
far  between.  But  supposing,  for  one  moment,  that  the  orders 
given  had  been  literally  fulfilled,  and  that  all  who  were  en- 
joined to  preach,  had  actually  done  so ;  how  far  did  the  in- 
junction itself  reach ! 

« Item — That  ye  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  in  the  said  church,  and 
every  other  cure  ye  have,  one  sermon,  every  quarter  of  the  year,  at  least,  wherein 
ye  shall  purely  and  sincerely  declare  the  very  gospel  of  Christ,  and  in  the  same 
exhort  your  hearers  to  tlie  works  of  charity,  mercy,  and  iaith,  especially  pre- 
scribed and  commanded  in  Scripture,  and  not  to  repose  their  trust  and  affiance 
in  any  other  works  devised  by  men's  fantasies  besides  Scripture ;  as  in  wan- 
dering to  pilgrimages,  offering  of  money,  candles  or  tapers  to  images  and  re- 
lics, saying  over  a  number  of  beads,"  &c. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
such  the  miserable  provision  proposed  for  their  instruction, 


07  This  moUncholy  state  of  things,  it  is  well  known,  led,  before  long,  to  two  expedients ;  vix. 
the  actaal  selection  of  pre^rers,  for  them  to  repeal ;  naj,  and  to  homilies  or  diseourteSf  which 
these  men  were  to  preach .' 
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when  addressing  those  Bishops ;  among  whom  we  have  seen 
the  deadliest  enemies  of  a  cause,  which  they  could  not  destroy, 
nor  even  retard  in  its  progress. 

Happily,  however,  there  had  long  been  certain  other  men 
in  the  country,  and  readers  not  a  few,  besides  these  slumberers 
whom  Crumwell  was  now  striving  to  rouse ;  nay,  and  other 
liHeners  too,  who,  far  from  looking  to  official  men,  who  could 
not  teach,  and  would  not  learn,  had  tarried  not  for  Henry 
the  Eighth,  nor  waited  for  his  Vicegerent.  No  sooner  do  we 
turn  to  tkem^  though  long  despised,  than  a  very  different  pro- 
spect rises  to  view ;  the  vivid  contrast  to  /<mr  sermons  in  the 
course  of  a  year !  The  free  permission  of  the  Scriptures 
now  rendered  this  scene  more  visible  and  striking.  It  is  from 
a  contemporary  document  that  Strype  has  drawn  it. 

"  It  teas  wimderful  to  see  toith  tthat  joy  this  hook  of  God  was 
received  not  only  among  the  leamedsr  sort^  but  generally  all  Eng- 
land over,  among  all  the  vulgar  and  common  people ;  and  unth 
tekat  greediness  God^s  Word  was  read,  and  what  resort  to  places 
where  the  reading  of  it  was !  Every  body  that  could,  bought  the 
book,  or  busily  read  it,  or  got  others  to  read  it  to  them,  if  they 
could  not  themselves.  Divers  more  elderly  people  learned  to  read 
on  puipose  ;  and  eeen  little  boys  flocked,  among  the  rest,  to  hear 
portions  of  the  Holy  Scripture  read^ 

The  modem  reader  may  now  once  more  very  naturally  ex- 
claim— "  Oh,  could  these  men  in  power  then  have  only  been 
persuaded  to  have  let  such  people  alone !  Could  they  have 
only  understood  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  !''  Yes,  and 
instead  of  encumbering  a  willing  people  with  help,  or  torment- 
ing them  by  interposition,  have  stood  aloof  in  silence,  and 
permitted  these  groups  or  gatherings  to  have  heard  the  un- 
ambiguous voice  of  their  God,  and  to  have  gazed  upon  the 
majesty  and  the  meaning  of  Divine  Truth  ! 

The  Sacred  Scriptures,  however,  were  now  to  be  printed  in 
England  ;  nor  was  there  to  be  another  foreign  edition  of  the 
volume  entire  for  more  than  twenty  years,  or  till  the  year 
1560.  We  have  come,  therefore,  to  a  memorable  epoch  or 
point  of  time.  The  time  when  the  line  of  distinction  is  to  be 
drawn  between  foreign  books  and  those  printed  at  home ;  be- 
tween the  Scriptures  printed  beyond  seas  for  importation,  and 
those  to  be  prepared  within  our  own  shores;  and  in  that 
metropolis,  which,  fifteen  years^  ago,  Tyndale  had  left  in  a 
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state  of  general  and  burning  hostility  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind. 

But  in  glancing  over  all  that  we  have  witnessed,  and  before 
entering  upon  a  new  era,  with  regard  to  the  Bible  itself,  who 
can  forbear  looking  back,  for  a  moment,  to  the  dining-hall  in 
the  mansion-house  of  Little  Sodbury,  in  Gloucestershire! 
To  the  eager  conversation  or  discussions  there  held,  below  a 
roof  still  standing!  And  to  the  deep-seated  feeling  of  one 
man  at  the  table,  when  the  mitred  Abbots  of  Winchcombe 
and  Tewksbury  were  near  at  hand !  And  the  Chancellor  of 
Worcester  "  reviled  him,  as  though  he  had  been  a  dog  V^ 
And  the  hierarchy  reigned  triumphant,  and  Wolsey  was  in  all 
his  glory !  And  not  one  such  printed  page  of  inspiration  was 
to  be  found  in  all  England  over !  The  unbending  resolution, 
however,  had  been  formed,  and  the  memorable  words  in  which, 
on  one  occasion,  it  was  expressed,  will  bear  to  be  repeated  at 
such  a  time  as  this — '*'  If  Ood  spare  my  life^  ere  many  yearsy 
I  wiU  cause  a  bay  thai  driws  the  plough  to  know  more  of  the 
Scriptures  than  you  do.'*'' 

Thus,  before  ever  this  Sacred  Volume  entire  came  to  be 
printed  upon  English  ground,  Tyndale'^s  energetic  efforts  had 
been  signally  crowned  with  success.  His  '^labour  in  the 
Lord''^  had  not  been  in  vain.  That  labour,  indeed,  once  in- 
volved nothing  more  than  the  solitary  purpose  of  a  single 
Christian;  and  viewed  only  in  its  bud,  or  budding,  it  has 
had  little  else  than  a  bitter  taste ;  but  whether  the  flower  has 
been  sweet,  millions  can  testify. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  with- 
out straining,  this  cause  actually  admits  of  a  survey  on  the 
widest  scale.  The  three  great  monarchs  of  the  day,  were 
Henry  VIII.,  Francis  I.,  and  Charles  V. ;  never  forgetting 
the  Pontiff  at  Borne;  but  certainly  they  have  not  played 
their  several  parts,  beyond  the  verge  of  God**s  providence,  in 
his  determined  purpose  towards  this  favoured  Island.  The 
licentious  and  indomitable  monarch,  for  whom  Tyndale  pray- 
ed with  his  dying  breath,  though  still  wilfully  blind,  has  been 
overruled.  His  Vicegerent  or  Vicar-General,  guided  only  by 
expediency,  and  clothed  with  more  power  than  Wolsey  ever 
possessed,  must  lend  all  his  constitutional  enet^,  and  go 
along  with  the  stream  of  the  Divine  purpose.  Cranmer^ 
however  timid  and  cautious,  though  too  long  silent,  must 
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speak  out  at  last.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hare  Cathbert 
Tmastal,  after  denonncing  the  translation  at  PauFs  cross,  and 
tormenting  all  who  possessed  it,  as  far  as  he  could  reach  them, 
who  being  constitntionallj  silent,  must  be  silent  now.  As 
for  Stokesly,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  lion  was  bearded  in 
his  own  den ;  for  they  have  finished  one  Bible,  and  are  pre- 
paring to  print  many  more  in  London  itself,  naj,  in  London 
alone.  And  last,  though  not  least,  we  have  Stephen  Gardi- 
ner, perhaps  the  ablest  politician  of  the  age,  completely  out- 
witted, but  now  come  home,  and  just  in  time  to  see  the  final 
triumph ;  though,  as  Foxe  says,  he  *^  mightily  did  stomach 
and  malign  the  printing  of  this  Bible.'*'  But  then  Scotland, 
as  well  as  England,  had  been  inraded,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  nor  was  the  triumph  confined  to  the  shores  of  Britain. 
Even  Charles  V.,  by  the  way,  had  met  with  his  greatest  per- 
sonal humiliation ;  and  as  for  the  King  of  France,  that  in- 
▼eterate  enemy,  and  ally  of  B>ome,  he  has  been  overruled  in  his 
own  capital,  and  the  Inquisition  itself  is  thwarted ;  for  now, 
when  the  Bible  is  about  to  be  printed  in  the  English  metro- 
polis, we  have  printing  presses  from  Paris,  beside  types  in 
store  from  the  same  city,  nay,  and  Frenchmen,  who  '^  be- 
came printers  in  London,  which  before,^'  says  John  Foxe 
truly,  "  they  ne^^er  intended.'''* 

In  England,  indeed,  they  may  tamper  injuriously,  to  a 
limited  degree,  with  the  first  translation  imported ;  and  there 
are  battles  still,  which  remain  to  be  fought  upon  English 
ground;  though  after  Henry  VIII.  has  left  the  stage,  the 
version  will  be  reprinted  again  and  again,  many  times,  and 
precisely  as  Tyndale  gave  it  to  his  country. 

But  at  present,  that  is  to  say,  in  1538,  if  the  Emperor 
Charles,  and  the  French  King,  and  the  PontijBT  himself,  with 
Cardinal  Pole  in  his  train,  were  all  grouped  together  at  Nice, 
intending,  among  other  business,  to  alarm  or  overreach  the 
King  of  England ;  then  it  was  fit,  that  all  the  while,  certain 
men  from  London  should  be  busy  in  printing  the  English 
Bible  in  the  capital  of  France ;  and  after  bringing  over  the 
materials  and  Parisian  workmen  to  England,  proceed  on  their 
way,  and  in  far  better  style,  than  they  could  otherwise  have 
done.®     Such  was  the  crowning  achievement,  in  a  series  of 


<"  Al  Nice,  in  June,  "  tlie  Pontiff  embraced  the  ikvourablc  opportanifcj  to  sound  the  disposi- 
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conquests,  in  favour  of  all  that  Tyndale  had  accomplished  1 
A  man,  in  regard  to  whose  character  and  exertions,  the  British 
Christian  especially  may  now  well  exclaim — 

Thine  is  a  fragrance  which  can  never  waste, 
Though  left  for  ages  to  the  chartered  wind. 
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As  if  it  had  been  to  render  the  triumph  of  last  year  still  more 
conspicuous,  the  present  stands  distinguished  in  Henry^s 
reign,  for  the  number  of  editions  of  the  Sacred  Volume  entire. 
Not  fewer  than  four  editions  of  the  Bible  issued  from  the 
press,  and  a  fifth  was  almost  ready ;  besides  three  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  separately.  The  compositors  and 
printers  in  London  had  never  before  been  so  engaged,  nor  so 


Uon  of  the  two  monarclis  relatively  to  the  conduct  of  Henry.  Prom  hoth  he  receired  the  tame 
answer,  that  if  he  would  pnbli»}i  his  Bull,  they  would  send  ambassadors  to  England  to  protest 
against  the  schism ;  would  refuse  to  entertain  tho  relations  of  amity  with  a  prince  who  had 
separated  himself  from  the  Catholic  Cliurch ;  and  wonld  strictly  forbid  all  commercial  inter- 
course between  their  subjects  and  English  merchantM." —Lingard.  What  was  doing  in  Paris 
at  the  moment,  was  below  this  historian's  notice,  but  the  PontiflTs  day  was  past  His  awful 
Bull  proved  nothing  more  than  a  bellow;  and  the  reader  will  not  forget  that  this  was  the  self- 
same Paul  III.,  who  had  so  basely  cringed  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1536;  but  all  the  powers,  in  turn, 
were  grossly  given  to  mendacity,  and  in  this  case  the  Pontiff  was  deluded  by  both  monarchs. 
Neither  of  them  would  afterwards  even  receive  Cardinal  Pole  into  their  dominions.  It  was 
onlif  Crumwefit  u<ho  wu  neither  to  be  dHwied  or  overreached  bjf  the  King  <^  France,  or  even  the 
InquUiiion,  at  to  the  Bidlk. 
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hard  at  work  in  any  department,  since  the  inventian  of  print- 
ing had  been  introduced  into  England. 

All  this  too  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  Crannier, 
however  busy  with  his  first  edition,  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance before  the  public  till  next  spring,  or  April  1540.  Before 
proceeding,  however,  to  any  detail,  the  state  of  England,  and 
in  its  connexion  with  foreign  parts,  must  first  be  understood, 
as  the  account  will  then  be  read  with  that  interest  which 
belongs  to  it. 

Of  this  eventful  year,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  one 
luminous  view,  however  painful ;  if  we  now  place  CrumwelU 
Granmer,  and  Latimer,  on  the  one  side ;  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Gardiner,  and  Tunstal,  on  the  other;  with  Henry 
standing  between  them,  to  hold  the  balance.  Troubled  about 
many  things,  the  wayward  monarch  was  but  ill  at  ease,  and 
we  shall  see  him  make  either  scale  preponderate,  just  as  his 
fear  or  his  fancy  suggested  at  the  moment.  Crumwell,  it  has 
been  a£Srmed,  had  some  presentiment  of  his  downfall,  for 
nearly  two  years  before  his  death,  and  made  provision  for  his 
dependents,  which  Wolsey  had  not.  If  this  be  correct,  the 
time  harmonises  with  the  return  of  Gardiner  from  France. 
But,  at  all  events,  the  last  and  deadly  struggle  for  pre-emin- 
ence and  power,  on  the  part  of  Crumwell,  has  now  com- 
menced, though  he  had  still  a  year  and  a  half  to  live.  We 
shall  see  him  trembling  for  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  as 
well  as  for  all  his  honours.  At  his  outset,  he  had  said  to 
Cavendish,  his  neighbour  servant  in  Wolsey's  household, 
that,  in  going  to  Henry,  he  would  either  make  or  mar  all ; 
and  the  truth  is,  that,  in  one  sense,  he  did  both ;  first  the 
one,  and  then  the  other.  In  many  points,  Wolsey  and 
Crumwell  were  extremely  different  characters,  but  in  both  may 
be  seen,  as  a  warning  to  posterity,  the  rise  and  fall  of  political 
expediency.  With  regard  to  Hugh  Latimer,  the  only  man 
who  ever  dared  to  speak  out  before  the  King  and  his  courtiers, 
he  is  about  to  retire  from  the  tempestuous  scene ;  and  to 
say  nothing  of  cruelty,  Henry,  acting  in  the  meanest  style 
imaginable,  to  the  very  end  of  his  reign,  will  accommodate 
him — ^with  a  prison  !  Like  Festus  of  old,  willing  to  show  his 
courtiers  a  pleasure,  he  will  leave  Latimer  bound.  Cranmer 
will  this  year,  in  one  instance,  discover  more  fortitude  than  per- 
haps he  ever  did  in  the  course  of  his  whole  life.    And  as  for  the 
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able  triumyiraie  in  oppositiou,  we  shall  see  how  dexterously 
they  wrought  to  each  other^s  hands  against  their  three  op- 
ponents. 

To  commence,  however,  more  particularly,  and  with  the  Monarch 
himself.  At  the  end  of  last  year,  we  left  him  murmuring  at  the  cold- 
ness and  delay  of  Charles  V. ;  (at  which  period  the  Pontiff  had  at  last 
issued  his  long  suspended  Bull ;)  and  now,  on  the  19th  of  Januaiy,  he 
repeats  his  complaint  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  In  "  this  weighty  matter 
of  his  marriage"  with  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  he  requires  a  positive 
answer ;  and  that  <'  some  barking  preachers  who  had  slandered  him  in 
their  pulpits  might  be  punished.'*^  On  the  13th  of  February,  he  com- 
mands Wyatt  to  advertise  the  Emperor  that  Cardinal  Pole  is  coming  to 
him  as  Legate  from  Rome,  (in  connexion  with  the  Bull  now  issued,) 
requiring  that,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  he  suffer  him 
not  to  enter  his  dominions,  or  expel  him  if  he  does.  He  then  chooses 
to  add,  that  Pole  ''  has  conspired  to  murder  him  and  his  children,  and 
to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  rule.**^ 

Presently,  however,  other  adverse  policy  had  transpired,  as  on  the 
9th  of  March  we  find  Wriothsley,  the  English  ambassador  at  Brussels, 
addressing  CrumwelL  He  had  asked  leave  to  return,  but  neither  the 
Queen-Regent  nor  her  Council  would  consent :  they  had  even  intreated 
him  to  remain,  the  Queen  herself  adding — **  the  Emperor's  ambassador 
tarrieth  against  my  commandment  in  England,  at  your  master*s  instance, 
and  I  am  not  angiy  that  he  so  doth,  to  gratify  him.'*^  To  the  royal 
suitor,  such  procedure  had  been  sufficiently  provoking :  it  had  roused 
him,  and  opened  his  eyes ;  for  before  the  arrival  of  this  letter,  he  had 
got  previous  information.  On  the  10th,  therefore,  he  had  written  to 
Wyatt,  desiring  that  he  would  thank  the  Emperor  for  refusing  to  receive 
Cardinal  Pole  into  his  kingdom,  and  for  his  not  sanctioning  the  Pontiff's 
Bull.  At  the  same  time,  his  Majesty  complains  that "  a  sudden  rumour 
spread  throughout  Germany,  Spain,  and  other  parts,  that  the  Emperor, 
the  French  King,  and  other  princes,  by  the  instigation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  were  forthwith  to  invade  England" — "  that  the  Emperor's  am- 
bassador, (Eustace  Chapuis,  just  referred  to,)  in  the  height  of  these 
rumours,  had  suddenly  desired  leave  to  depart,  showing  no  letters,  but 
merely  saying,  that  it  was  by  commandment  of  Mary,  the  Princess - 
Regent  of  the  Low  Countries — ^that  for  the  indemnity  of  his  English 
merchants,  whose  ships  had  already  been  detained,  and  in  return  for  in- 
civilities shown  to  the  English  ambassador  at  Brussels,  he  had  arrested 
all  ships  belonging  to  the  Low  Countries,  or  to  Spain,  wishing  now  to 
know  what  the  Emperor's  intentions  were.    That  since  he,  the  Emperor, 
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will  not  proceed  as  to  the  marriage  of  the  Duchess,  without  the  Fontijp* 
dispensation ;  as  the  King's  nobility  daily  preu  him  to  matryy  and  age 
comes  on  apace,  Charles  must  not  think  it  strange,  if  he  seek  aUiance 
elsewhere!"  He  then  informs  Wyatt  that  he  will  soon  be  recalled, 
and  succeeded  by  Mr.  Richard  Pate.^ 

By  the  12th,  Crumwell  had  Teceived  the  letter  of  Wriothsley,  when  he 
immediately  apprised  his  Majesty  of  its  contents.^  No  change  in  affairs 
could  possibly  be  more  welcome  to  my  Lord  Privy  Seal,  who  had  nerer 
courted  alliance  with  the  Smperor,  and  probably  saw  that  his  royal 
Master  had  been  befooled  all  along.  At  all  eyents,  the  matrimonial 
afiair  was  now  at  an  end,  and  Henry's  personal  n^gociations  for  a 
political  marriage,  have  entirely  fuled.  To  fail  a  second  time,  as  a 
Royal  n^^tiator,  and  to  be  foiled,  not  only  by  two  gentlemen,  or  Francis 
and  Charles  in  1538,  but  by  two  ladies,  in  1539,  must  have  been  mortifying 
in  the  extreme.  For  it  must  be  obseryed  that  though  Henry  continued 
erer  writing  to  Wyatt ;  the  Emperor,  by  his  commission,  had  remitted  the 
negotiation  for  a  wife,  to  his  sister  Mary,  the  Regent  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  and  she  had  managed  to  gain  time,  with  no  inferior  address.  She 
is  said  to  haye  terminated  the  business,  by  declaring  that  the  Duchess 
of  Milan  was  too  nearly  allied  to  Henry's  first  Queen,  to  admit  of  such 
a  union,  without  a  dispensation  from  the  Pontiff,  a  humiliation  to  which, 
of  course,  his  Majesty  could  neyer  bow.  The  proposal  he  must  haye 
yiewed  as  an  insult.  As  for  the  Lady  Duchess-Dowager  herself,  the 
daughter  of  Christiem  King  of  Denmark,  if  she  replied  as  has  been  of- 
ten affirmed,  Henry  was  also  reminded  of  his  second  Queen,  in  no  flatter- 
ing terms.  The  words  were — '*  If  she  had  two  h€adaj  one  should  haye 
been  at  the  seryice  of  his  Majesty ;  whereas  haying  but  one,  she  pre- 
ferred to  lead  a  single  life."  In  the  meanwhile,  howeyer,  Crumwell  is 
taking  special  care,  that  Chapuis  shall  not  be  permitted  to  leaye  Calais, 
tOl  Wriothsley  on  his  way  home  has  airiyed  a£  that  town  in  safety.^ 

But  if  his  Majesty  felt  at  all  fretted  by  this  rumour  of  inyasion,  and 
the  prose  of  these  "  barking  preachers"  on  the  Continent,  he  had  been 
not  less  annoyed  by  poetry,  supposed  to  come  from  Scotland  ;  while  some 
fear  was  entertained  that  his  nephew,  the  King,  would  unite  with  the 
Continental  powers  against  him.  In  the  close  of  last  year.  Sir  Thomas 
Wharton,  Warden  of  the  West  Marches,  had  written  to  Crumwell,  in  no 
small  alazm,  about  a  ''  ballad"  in  satire  of  Henry ;  inclosing  a  copy,  and 
adding  that  he  had  employed  two  seyeral  spies,  to  proceed  to  Bdinburgh 
respecting  it !  His  informer  had  affirmed  that  it  '^  was  deyised  by  the 
Bishops."^     Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  writes  to  King  James  himself,  in 


4  HarL  1ISL»  No.  S82,  Ibl.  fiO.  Pate  is  by  miiUke  fTeqnently  named  Taie  in  the  Catalogue, 
and  occaaloaall J  w>  in  tlie  State  Papen.  He  wa«  appointed  to  nicoeed,  bnt  ultimately  proved  a 
(alee  man,  "vas  attainted,  and  remained  bejond  seaa. 

B  Oer.  Stato  Papen,  L,  p.  A95.  «  Idem,  p.  fi07-  '  Idem,  toI.  ▼.,  p.  145. 
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January,  and  on  the  31st ;  his  Majesty  replies  from  his  palace  of  Lin- 
lithgow,— that  as  he  never  had  heard  of  ''sic  hallats"  before,  he 
rather  suspected  them  to  be  ''  imagined  and  devised"  by  some  of  Whar- 
ton's own  nation,  and  "  lieges  of  our  dearest  uncle's."^  Three  days  be- 
fore this  letter,  however,  Sir  Christopher  Mores,  one  of  the  Berwick  Com- 
missioners, had  informed  Crumwell,  that  on  Wednesday  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary "  in  a  place  called  the  Queen's  ferry,  amidst  a  great  storm  of  wind 
and  weather,  an  ambassador  out  of  France  had  arrived,  and  being  re- 
ceived by  the  King's  Secretary,  was  conducted  with  thirty  horsemen  to 
the  Scotch  King,  for  what  purpose,  he  could  not  yet  show/^ 

Meanwhile  the  "  ballat"  was  still  the  great  affair :  for  Holgate,  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  and  President  of  the  Council  of  the  North  had  also  written 
to  James ;  so  that  it  cost  his  Majesty  another  long  letter,  from  his  palace 
of  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  February.^®  On  the  same  day,  also  open 
proclamation  was  issued,  and  directed  ''to  be  made  at  Dum&ies  and 
other  places,  that  no  one  should  take,  have,  read,  publish,  or  send  copies 
of  ony  sik  famom^  deipiUfvU  arid  unhonest  baUaU,  rhymes,  or  makinffs, 
— to  destroy  all  copies  that  could  be  found,  and  diligent  search  to  be 
made  for  any  "  who  had  made  ballats  or  sangs  in  defamation  and  blas- 
pheming of  (the  King)  his  dearest  uncle." 

The  Council  of  the  North  too,  by  the  9th  of  March,  had  caught  letters 
passing  from  Ireland  to  the  Pontiff,  as  well  as  to  Cardinal  Pole  ;'^  and 
in  short  nothing  would  satisfy  Henry  but  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
himself  must  go  down  to  the  Northern  borders,  to  ascertain  the  actual 
state  of  things,  and  examine  the  means  of  defence.  By  his  first  letter 
of  the  29th  of  March,  to  Crumwell,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  there  were  no 
good  news.  The  Castle  of  Berwick  was  greatly  dilapidated,  and  the 
troops  of  Northumberland  miserably  "  ill  horsed  :"  the  only  consolation 
was,  that  he  heard  the  Borderers  of  Scotland  were  "  worse  horsed  than 
they  :'*  but  there  was  now  evidently  something  a  great  deal  more  for- 
midable than  a  Scotch  song,  or  any  rhyming  prophecy.  James  had 
taken  care  to  make  the  most  of  the  "  ballad  ;*  professing  that  he  was 
"  not  less  heavy  and  thoughtful**  than  Bishop  Holgate  himself;  and 
now  he  affirms  that  "  he  will  never  break  with  the  King,  his  uncle, 
during  his  life,  with  many  more  very  good  words."  And  yet  Norfolk 
has  heard  that  on  Thursday  last,  the  27th,  proclamation  was  made  at 
Edinburgh,  and  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  for  "  every  man  between  16 
and  60  to  be  ready,  upon  24  hours'  warning,  on  pain  of  death — ^that 
there  were  new  trimmed,  and  part  of  them  new  made,  in  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  16  great  pieces,  as  cannons  and  culvems,  and  60  smaller 
pieces  for  the  field,  all  which  were  to  be  fully  ready  before  the  26th  of 


8  Cotton  MS.,  Cnlig.  B.  Hi.,  fol.  IPl.    Original. 
>o  Got.  State  Papcm,  t.,  14R,  J4J*. 
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April ;  and  two  ships  bound  for  Flanders,  were  to  bring  as  manj  hand 
guns  with  them  as  they  could."  On  the  day  before  this  proclamation, 
"  a  firiar,  in  preaching  before  the  young  Queen  at  Lithgow,  had  been 
extolling  the  Pontiff's  authority,  the  Bishops  of  Glasgow,  Galloway,  and 
Aberdeen,  being  present,  but  no  temporal  Lords  :**  ^  and  different  indi- 
▼idualfl  had  said — "  If  ye  (England)  and  France  agree  well,  we  and  ye 
shall  agree  well ;  for  as  France  doth  with  you,  so  will  we  do.'* 

'^  By  diyeiB  other  ways,"  adds  the  Duke,  <<  I  am  advertiBed  that  the  Clergy 
of  Sooflaod  be  in  such  fear,  that  their  King  should  do  there,  as  the  King's 
Higfanees  hath  done  in  this  reahn,  that  they  do  their  best  to  bring  their  Master 
to  the  war;  and  by  many  ways  I  am  advertised,  that  a  great  part  of  the  tem- 
porality there  would  their  King  should  follow  our  ensample,  ithiek  1  pray  God 
give  him  grace  to  come  untoJ^  But  his  Grace  of  Norfolk,  meanwhile,  belieyes 
that  &e  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  (David  Betoun,)  "  is  gone  into  France  to  know 
what  help  his  Master  shall  have,  as  weU  of  the  French  King  as  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  if  he  break  with  us.'* 

**  DaUy  oometh  unto  me,  some  gentlemen  and  some  clerks,  which  do  flee  out 
of  Scotland,  as  they  say,  for  reading  of  Scripture  in  Englith ;  saying  that,  if 
they  were  taken,  they  should  be  put  to  execution.  /  ^t^  them  gentle  worde ; 
and  to  4MM,  money.  Here  is  now  in  this  town,  and  hath  been  a  good  season, 
she  that  was  wife  to  the  late  Captain  of  Dunbar,  and  dare  not  return,  for  hold- 
ing our  ways,  as  she  saith.  She  was  in  England  and  saw  Queen  Jane.  She  is 
Sir  Patrick  Hamilton's  daughter,  and  her  brother  was  burnt  in  Scotland,  three 
or  four  years  ago." 

His  Grace  closes  with  a  little  spice  of  flattery — ^  Requiring  your  good  Lord- 
ahip  to  have  me  most  humbly  recommended  to  the  King's  Majesty,  making 
mine  excuse  for  not  uniting  to  Ait  Highness  concerning  the  premises.  And  thus 
our  Lord  have  you  my  tery  good  Lord  in  his  tuition.  Written  at  Berwick,  the 
29th  day  of  March."  13 

But  are  these  actually  the  words  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  that  so 
late  as  the  29th  of  March  1539  ?  They  are ;  "and  the  reader  must  not 
fidl  to  observe  with  what  artful  craftiness  he  is  here  trying  to  impose 
upon  Cnxmwell,  or  put  him  off  his  guard,  for  now  he  would  affect  to  be 
the  most  zealous  man  of  his  age ;  and,  by  way  of  finish,  having  once 
subecribed  l^s  name,  with  his  own  hand  he  adds  this  postscript — "  If 
these  un^fraeious  Priests  may  not  bring  their  King  to  war  this  summer, 
I  am  in  good  hope  that  once  ere  Christmas,  the  King  of  Scots  will  take 
much  of  their  land  into  his  own  hands  ;  which  to  bring  to  pass  shall  lack 


»  It  is  cnrioQB  cDoagh  that  at  the  laine  time,  only  four  day*  after,  or  the  3Uth  of  March, 
Tanetal  vaa  practiring  before  Henry,  by  boldly  preaching  the  opposite  doctrine,  and  denounc- 
ing Ckrdinal  Pole  in  the  seTereet  termi.  This  was  to  mould  the  Monarch  for  all  the  advice 
vMefa  that  party  intended  aoon  to  give,  if  it  had  not  been  already  tendered. 

■s  OoT.  State  Papera,  r.,  p.  lfi3-US&  By  the  way,  we  have  here  poeiUTe  evidence  of  the  ex- 
tent to  nYatik  Tyndale'etranilation  was  prerailing  in  North  Britain,  of  which  more  in  its  proper 
place.  Tho«|^  Norfolk  couJd  not  be  expected  to  be  very  accurate  as  to  the  martyrdom  of 
Patrick  Hamilton ;  be  eared  for  none  of  theee  things.  It  had  taken  place  precisely  devtn  years 
bcfbrethte. 
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no  setting  forth  on  my  behalf ^  if  any  of  his  secret  seryants  come  hither 
unto  me !" 

In  short  the  letter  throughout  was  equal  to  any  thing  from  the  pen 
of  his  friend,  Stephen  Gardiner;  for  soon  after  the  Duke's  return  to 
London,  the  style  adopted  will  appear  to  have  been  the  highest  essence 
of  hypocrisy.  And  he  soon  returned  ;  the  last  letter  from  him  to  Orum- 
well  seems  to  be  from  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  9th  of  April.  He 
will  be  in  yeiy  good  time  to  unite  yigorously  with  Gardiner  and  Tunstal, 
in  thwarting  the  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

During  these  three  months  it  certainly  had  been  no  very  easy  task  for 
Orumwell  to  manage  his  disturbed  Master,  or  ward  off  his  fears ;  and 
the  more  so  that,  though  a  bold  and  determined  man  hitherto,  he  had 
quite  enough  to  do  with  himself.  Already  he  had  his  trembling  mo- 
ments, and  his  own  anxiety  is  quite  manifest,  eyen  when  he  is  striving, 
so  graphically,  to  cheer  the  King.  Thus  on  the  17th  of  March  he 
writes — 

*^  Many  bruitB,  rumours  and  reports  be  made,  as  well  in  and  from  Flanders, 
as  in  and  from  some  other  parts,  the  grounds  whereof  being  unexpressed,  and 
all  things  well  weighed,  not  like  to  be  such  indeed  as  is  reported.  Men  may 
sometime  upon  accumulation  of  suspicions  and  light  conjectures,  take  a  fantasy 
indeed,  that  their  suspicions  be  true ;  or  trusting  some  fiUse  reporters,  which 
might  fortune  hath  shewed  them  some  true  things,  may  perchance  be  deceived 
by  them.  Or  marking  the  words  of  the  inconstant  and  fickle  people  babbling 
abroad,  think  the  same  cannot  be  so  much  in  the  people's  mouth  without  tome 
ground,  as  smoke  is  not  without  fire.  But  for  all  this,  some  time  such  things 
do  vanish  away  as  the  wind.  Yet  nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  so  to  think,  that 
your  Grace  will  not  be  further  moved  or  pricked  by  such  reports,  or  letters, 
upon  such  unknown  reports,  suspicions,  and  tales  groimded,  than  the  things  do 
appear :  for  assuredly,  to  my  judgment,  the  things  be  more  and  further  other- 
wise bruited  abroad,  than  the  meaning  and  the  deed  is.  Assuredly,  as  it  is 
good  to  be  ware  and  cireumspect,  so  no  less  is  to  be  avoided  over  much  suspi- 
cion, to  the  which  if  any  man  be  once  given,  he  shall  never  be  quiet  in  mind. 
These  I  do  not  write  as  thinking  your  Grace  needeth  any  warning  thereof, 
being  of  so  high  exceUent  wit,  prudence,  and  long  experience ;  but  that  I  would 
declare  unto  your  Majesty,  how  I  do  for  my  part,  take  the  things,  and  as  I 
think  other  men  should  take  them ;  and  that  no  more  celerity  nor  precipitation 
of  things  should  be  used  than  of  oongruency.  For  undoubtedly  I  take  God  to 
be  not  only  your  Grace's  protector,  but  a  marvellous  favourer ;  so  that  in  my 
heart  I  hold  me  assured,  although  all  the  rest  should  have  conspired  against 
your  Grace,  yet  ye  shall  prevail  through  his  grace,  assuzedly.^U 

While,  however,  Henry  had  been  so  long  and  so  busy  negotiating  to  no 
purpose  ;  the  German  States  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  Orumwell,  ever 
watching  on  the  times,  now  found  that  his  opportunity  was  come.  After 
their  Ambassadors  had  been  dismissed  by  his  Majesty  with  Tunstars 


14  Oov.  SUte  Papers,  I.,  p  601. 
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reply,  last  year,  the  Emperor  had  been  soliciting  their  aid  agamst  the 
Tnrky  of  whom  he  was  afiraid ;  but  they  were  as  firm  to  their  principles 
with  him,  as  they  had  been  with  the  King  of  England.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  English  Monarch  was  not  likely  to  make  any  pacific 
a^preement  with  the  Court  of  France,  especially  while  such  a  man  as 
Bonner  was  there,  urging,  after  his  own  manner,  the  claims  of  his  royal 
Master,  for  the  arrears  of  money  long  due  by  Francis ;  and  as  it  was 
then  uncertain  how  far  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France  would 
second  the  offidai  fdry  of  the  Pontiff;  Henry  must  bow  to  the  htunilia- 
tion  of  sending  Mount  and  Paynell  once  more  to  those  very  States,  whose 
ambassadors  he  had  dismissed.  After  the  return  of  those  ambassadors 
to  Gennany,  last  September,  no  letters  azTiyed  either  to  Crumwell  or  his 
Master,  and  '^  fearing,*'  says  Stiype,  ^  lest  these  Qermans  might  comply 
with  the  Emperor  on  some  terms,"  Moimt  and  Paynell  had  been  des- 
patched from  England  in  December  last  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the 
LandgraTe  of  Hesse."^'  The  enquiry  then  to  be  made,  whether  these 
Qerman  Princes  remained  stedfiut  in  their  ftAih.  as  to  their  professed 
religious  principles,  must  have  been  a  mere  fetch  to  open  up  negotiations 
of  a  secular  character ;  and  so  the  Embassy  merged  into  one  such  subject. 
It  is  true  that  we  shall  find  Burghart,  who  had  been  in  England  last 
year,  aziiTe  with  the  English  Enyoys  upon  their  return  in  April,  bring- 
ing a  long  answer  from  Saxony  and  Hesse,  as  to  those  matters  of  faith, 
with  a  letter  also  frt)m  Melancthon  to  the  King ;  but  long  before  then 
we  hare  pointed  evidence  to  show,  not  only  that  another  Queen  for 
Henry  was  the  main  point,  but  that  considerable  progress  had  been 
made,  before  his  Majesty  was  told  that  he  could  not  have  the  Duchess  of 
Milan.  It  was  a  political  marriage  on  which  the  Monarch  was  bent, 
and  he  had  been  negotiating  in  two  quarters  at  the  same  time.  It  has 
been  often  afiirmed,  that  Crumwell  recommended  the  Princess  Anne  of 
Cleves  to  Henry ;  but  of  this,  no  positive  evidence  has  ever  been  ad- 
duced, and  the  instructions  given  to  Mount  and  Paynell,  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, must  have  been  not  only  with  his  Majesty's  previous  sanction,  but 
giren  directly  by  himself.  There  is,  however,  no  question  that  Crum- 
well leaped  at  the  proposal  and  urged  it  on.  So  early  as  the  10th  of 
March  this  is  quite  apparent,^  and  on  the  18th,  when  addressing  the 
King,  still  more  so ;  proving  decidedly  that  the  one  negotiation  was  pro- 
ceeding, before  the  other  was  broken  off. 

*^  Please  your  meet  noble  Majesty  to  be  advertised,  that  this  morning  I  have 
reoeiyed  letters  from  your  Grace's  servants,  Christopher  Mount  and  Thomas 
Paynel,  written  at  Frankford  the  5th  of  this  present  month,  the  effect  whereof 

is  diat  on  the day  of  Febraary  last,  the  said  Christopher  had  access  to  the 

Duke  of  Saxony,  to  whom,  all  other  being  afar  of,  he  declared  the  effect  of  his 

IS  o»r.  State  Papcn,  L,  p.  009.  >«  See  Cotton  MS..  Vttel).  B.  zxi.,  fo).  l.'B. 
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instmctioiu  the  best  maimer  he  oould  ;  whereunto  the  Duke  answered  that  he 
would  with  good  will  endeavour  himself  to  his  power,  to  do  all  things,  and  no- 
thing to  pretermit  that  might  conduce  to  the  perfection  of  this  honest  afl^Eur." 
He  trusted  the  Princes  would  meet  shortly,  and  he  would  rather  ^  break  and  open 
this  matter  himself,  than  by  any  other  person,  because  he  trusteth  to  speak  bet- 
ter himself,  and  the  thing  be  kept  more  Becretly."i7  ^  The  said  Christopher," 
continues  Crumwell,  "  instantly  sueth  every  day  the  acceleration  of  the  matter, 
lest  some  other  shall  prevent  it,  and  that  in  ^e  meantime  the  picture  may  he 
tent/* — ^  Every  man  praiseth  the  beauty  of  the  same  Lady,  as  well  for  the  face, 
as  for  the  whole  body,  above  all  others  kulies  excellent." — <*  One  said  unto  them 
of  late  that  she  exoelleth  as  far  the  Duchet8,  as  the  golden  sun  excelleth  the 
sUvem  moonJ' — ^  Every  qian  praiseth  the  good  virtues  and  honesty,  with  shame- 
Caoedness,  which  appeareth  pUinly  in  the  gravity  of  her  face.  Thus  say  they, 
that  have  seen  them  6o(A."i8 

Nothing,  indeed,  ifl  now  omitted  by  Crumwell^s  pen,  to  quicken  Heniy^s 
footsteps.  Thus  his  Majesty  is  informed  that  the  electors  of  Branden- 
buig  and  Palgrave,  with  the  Emperor's  ambassador,  Yesalius,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lunden,  in  Sweden,  were  at  Frankford,  employed  in  making 
"  a  pacification,  and  hope  to  speed^^ — that  the  Earl  of  Nassau,  with 
twenty  French  captains,  had  arrived  two  days  before— -that  Mount  dili- 
gently sued  for  an  embassy  to  be  sent  to  England,  but  the  Gferman 
princes  ^  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  and  do  detest  the  long  dUatUm*  of 
our  Court" — that  one  of  the  French  courtiers  dining  with  the  Duke  of 
Baxony,  he  asked,  '^  to  what  purpose  were  all  these  preparations  of  the 
Emperor,"  adding,  ^  the  bruit  is  here  that  it  should  be  against  the  King 
of  England."  The  only  reply  was — ^^  then  the  King  of  England  will 
need  to  take  heed  to  himself." 

Crumwell  then  takes  care  to  add — ^  if  your  Grace  will  have  anything 
written  to  the  said  Christopher,  we  have  now  good  commodity  of  men 
to  convey  letters ;  wherefore  I  would  be  glad  to  know  your  gracious 
pleasure  herein." — **  Tour  Majesty  may  be  assured,  that  your  Highness' 
afbirs,  in  all  points,  can  be  no  more  accelerate,  and  more  done  to  their 
expedition,  than  we  all  do  to  our  powers ;  which  undoubtedly  be  not 
idle.  Wherefore  I  beseech  your  Grace  to  pardon  me,  and  take  these 
in  good  part,  as  I  hope  your  Migesty,  of  your  accustomed  benignity, 
wiU  do."»» 

Crumwell  accordingly  had  received  orders,  as  he  wrote  to  Mount  and 
Paynell,  on  the  22d  of  March,  how  to  proceed  in  their  negotiations.^ 

After  not  less  than  three  years  of  prorogation,  Henry  had 
now  resolved  to  hold  a  meeting  of  Parliament  and  Gonvoca- 


17  The  Prinon  m«t  on  the  mh  of  February,  to  that  nearly  a  month  before  Henry  had  said 
to  the  Emperor  that  he  most  not  think  It  strange  if  he  aonxht  alliance  etteuhere^  he  was  then 
secldng  it.    Compare  his  letter  to  Wyatt  as  qaoted  pp.  46, 47. 

i>  The  lady  referred  to  was  Pxinoess  Anne,  second  daughter  of  John  Duke  of  CleTes. 

i»  Got.  State  Papers,  L,  p.  604.  so  Cotton  MS.,  Vitell.,  &  zxL,  fol.  147. 
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tion.  The  subserWency  of  both  to  his  will  was  notorious, 
and  in  this  it  appears  that  Ornmwell  cordially  sympathised 
with  him.  '^  Amongst  other  for  yonr  Grace^s  Parliament,^ 
says  he  on  the  17th  of  March,  '*  /  hare  appointed  your  Ma- 
jesty'^s  servant,  Mr.  Morisson,  to  be  one  of  them.  No  doubt 
he  shall  be  ready  to  answer,  and  take  up  such  as  would  crack, 
or  face  with  literature  of  learning,  or  by  undirected  ways,  if 
any  such  shall  be,  as  I  think  there  will  be  few  or  none ;  for- 
asmuch as  I,  and  other  your  dedicate  counsellors,  be  about  to 
briny  aU  ikingB  io  to  /mm9,  that  your  Majesty  had  never  mare 
tractable  Parliament  T^^  As  for  the  Convocation,  since  it 
had  been  summoned  on  the  12th  of  March,  it  is  evident  that 
whatever  articles  shall  be  issued,  by  that  time  they  had  been 
contemplated ;  and  Grumwell,  at  least,  is  either  preparing  to 
swallow  them,  or,  what  is  very  improbable,  must  have  been 
profoundly  ignorant  of  what  was  before  him.  At  all  events, 
for  these  three  years  past,  as  there  had  been  no  such  assem- 
blies under  our  despotic  monarch,  they  were  always  ominous 
of  some  strong  measures. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  Tunstal,  usually  calm  and  still, 
preached  his  flaming  sermon  before  the  King ;  Gardiner  was 
preparing  for  Parliament  and  the  Convocation  ;  Norfolk  was 
returning  from  the  north ;  and  to  announce  his  approach,  by 
way  of  firing  the  first  gun,  only  about  one  fortnight  after  his 
strange  letter  of  the  29th  of  March,  already  quoted,  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Crumwell  on  a  subject  of  inferior  moment.^ 
But  by  this  time  Crumwell  had  been  taken  unwell,  and  had 


ti  BIchArd  Moryrin^,  or  MoriMn,  now  one  of  the  gentlemon  of  the  Priry  Chamber,  who  wu 
afWrwardi  knighted  by  Edward  VI.,  we  hare  heard  of  before.  See  anno  IfiSO.  Last  year  be 
had  pabliahed  hie  '*  Apomaxls,*'  to  which  Cochlciu  replied ;  and  this  year,  he  printed  his 
'*  Bxbortatlon  to  stir  np  all  Englishmen  to  the  defence  of  their  country/'  and  "  an  Inrectire 
agvinst  Treason."  He  had  left  Padoa  in  1637.  where  he  was  acquainted  with  Cardinal  Pole ; 
and  DOW  he  sets  himself  right  with  Henry  VIII.  '*  Of  the  miraclee  and  wonden  of  our  times,** 
says  be,  "  I  take  the  change  of  oar  Sorereign  Lord's  opinion  to  be  the  greatest.  There  was  no 
prince  in  Christendom,  bnt  he  was  far  liker  to  haTO  changed  than  oar  SoTereIgn  Lord.  He  was 
tbetr  pillar,  and  bare  them  up  a  great  while.  They  gare  him  fair  titles  for  his  so  doing,  and 
howmred  hb  name  in  all  their  writings.  Was  it  not  a  wonderftil  work  of  God,  to  get  his  Orace 
firem  them  to  Him  ?  To  make  him  their  overthrow,  whom  they  had  chosen  for  their  Defen- 
der?"—Thns  it  was,  that  every  courtier  abounded  In  the  most  ftilsome  flattery. 

S3  "  I  have  reeeired  letters  from  my  Lord  of  Norfolk,  which  I  send  heiewith,  to  the  intent 
that  yonr  Highness  may  know  how  gricTously  he  taketh  the  assignment  I  hare  made  to  Anthony 
Boose,  of  one  of  Sir  Edward  Ichingham's  daughters ;  who,  by  all  the  very  true  advertisemento 
that  I  can  have,  is  yonr  Majesty's  ward,  and  to  your  Grace's  use,  appointed  to  the  custody 
of  the  said  Rouse.  I  am  sorry  he  toketh  the  matter  so  much  to  heart— I  remit  the  resolution 
and  disposition  of  the  whole  matter  to  yonr  Highness ;  not  doubting  but  your  most  excellent 
wisdom  can.  weighing  the  matter,  weigh  also  therewith  my  said  Lord,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
good  merits,  and  determine  the  best  in  that  matter,  to  be  fiilfilled  accordingly."— C^imnosB  fo 
iXeisfjr.  19M  jiprO.  Got.  Stote  Papers,  i.,  p.  611.  This  complaint,  bower^r,  fu  it  was  put,  and 
at  such  a  (imr,  was  probably  fu  from  being  wise  for  himself. 
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become  so  seriously.  It  was  an  attack  of  the  ague.  On  the 
23d  of  April,  or  the  Wednesday  before  Parliament  was  to 
sit,  he  had  made  himself  ready  to  wait  on  the  King,  when  a 
fit  came  on,  "  and  held  him  in  great  heat  about  ten  hours.'*'' 
"  The  pain  of  the  disease,''  said  he,  "  grieveth  me  nothing  so 
much  as  that  doth,  that  I  cannot  be  as  I  should  there 
present,  and  employ  my  power  to  your  Grace's  affairs  and 
service,  as  my  heart  desireth  to  do."*'  On  the  eve  of  such  a 
battle,  it  was  a  great  and  bitter  disappointment,  and,  no 
doubt,  his  enemies  were  improving  every  hour  of  his  absence. 
Next  day,  however,  he  strove  to  do  all  he  could,  by  address- 
ing a  long  letter  to  his  Majesty ;  and  still  lamenting  over  his 
state  of  health.  In  this  communication  it  is  observable,  that 
while  he  goes  over  all  the  points  respecting  foreign  policy,  he 
says  not  one  word  now  of  what  is  projected  to  be  done  in 
Parliament.^  Poor  man  !  It  is  true  that  he  will  rally  again 
as  to  health ;  the  King,  to  serve  his  own  selfish  ends,  wiU 
assume  a  kindly  aspect,  and  he  has  yet  fourteen  months  to 
live  ;  but  his  frequent  and  direct,  or  familiar  correspondence 
with  Henry  is  now  near  a  close. 

Meanwhile,  and  at  the  moment  when  Grumwell  was  writing. 
Mount  and  Paynell  arrived  from  Germany,  accompanied  by 
Burghart,  who  had  been  dismissed  in  September  last.  The 
Emperor,  it  was  said,  had  now  deprecated,  above  all  things,  the 
German  Confederates  receiving  any  others  into  their  league ; 
when  Grumwell  did  not  fail  to  suggest,  that  ^^  if  his  Majesty 
would  only  join  them,  the  other  party,  in  his  judgment, 
would  be  half  in  despair."  But  what  was  Henry  to  do  ?  He 
was  now  falling  in  with  the  counsels  of  Norfolk,  Gardiner, 
and  Tunstal ;  Parliament  must  sit  in  five  days  hence,  and 
Grumwell,  in  poor  health,  is  but  ill  able  to  attend  ! 

Accordingly,  on  Monday,  the  28th  of  April,  Parliament 
sat  down,  and  the  Gonvocation  opened  on  the  2d  of  May. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  Prime-Minister,  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  conduct  the  business  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  and 
OrumwelFs  precedency  as  Vicar-General  was  recognised,  but 
he  could  no  longer  brandish  his  rod  of  authority  over  the 
Bishops,  as  he  had  done  at  their  last  sitting,  three  years  ago ; 
and  much  less  send  a  deputy  to  claim  his  seat,  above  them 

>3  Got.  State  Papon,  i.,  p.  613.  '<  Cleop.  E.  r.,  fol.  17»,  or  Stnrpc,  Record*,  dr. 
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all.  Not  only  were  the  majority  his  opponents,  but  the  Head 
of  their  Church  had  changed  his  mind.  For  three  years  had 
Cramwell  and  Granmer  enjoyed  ample  sway ;  but  Gardiner 
and  Tunstal^s  day  had  now  come.  They  must  aim  at  retalia- 
tion for  all  the  past,  and  no  time  was  lost  before  the  strength 
of  parties  was  ascertained. 

On  Monday  the  5th  of  May,  a  royal  message  to  the  House 
was  announced  by  Audley  as  Lord  Chancellor.  His  Majesty, 
being  greatly  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  all  controversies 
in  reUffiaUy  ordered  a  committee  to  examine  the  diversities  of 
opinion — to  draw  up  articles  for  an  agreement,  and  report ! 
Nine  individuals  were  appointed,  viz.  Crumwell  as  Vicar- 
General,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer,  with  Latimer  of  Wor- 
cester, and  Goodrich  of  Ely,  on  the  one  side ;  and  Archbishop 
Lee,  with  Tunstal  of  Durham,  Aldrich  of  Carlisle,  Clark  of 
Bath,  and  Salcot  of  Bangor  on  the  other.  While,  therefore, 
these  men  were  left  to  warm  and  busy  discussion  at  St. 
PauFs,  if  we  turn  to  Westminster,  there  we  find  the  King 
engaged  in  reviewing  the  grand  muster  of  the  citizens  of 
London. 

At  this  period  the  order  and  nature  of  evenis  strongly  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  laid  plan,  on  the  part  of  Heniy  and  one  class  of  his  advisers, 
in  which  eyery  movement  was  preparatory  to  measures  already  deter- 
mined. They  were  measures  relating  to  money  and  property  of  course  ; 
for  as  to  &ith  and  opinions,  among  men  of  such  licentious  habits,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  one  grain  of  sincerity,  or  any  conscience. 
To  raise  a  false  alarm,  was  the  object  in  view.  Alarm  as  an  expedient, 
was  altogether  unnecessaiy  in  Orumwell's  opinion,  but  he  had  taken 
special  care  to  obey  all  orders.  Thus,  on  the  17th  of  last  month,  he  had 
i  assured  his  Majesty  of  there  having  been  no  lack  of  vigilant  prepara- 
tion for  defence  against  all  foreign  aggression. 

**  As  for  commiaBions  conceraing  the  beacons,  they  were  sent  more  than 
three  weeks  agone.  Letters  for  the  musters  be  also  sent,  and  no  donbt  they 
shall  do  their  duty.  As  for  the  return  of  the  musters,  it  is  not  appointed  till 
Euler,  (8th  April,)  by  the  which  time  all,  I  trust,  shall  be  done  and  certified ; 
then  upon  the  certificates  thereof,  shall  other  letters  be  ready  to  be  sent  in- 
continent. In  the  meantime,  I,  and  other  of  your  Grace's  Council  here,  do 
stody  and  employ  ourselves  daily,  upon  those  affkirs  that  concern  your  Or<tce*$ 

■      ParliamaU,  and  to  prepense  and  prepare  in  the  same,  all  that  tte  may  think  to 

I      your  Hi^nesi'  ioHtfaetiouJ"^ 


'I 
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The  fact  was,  that  a  muBter,  equally  extensiye  with  that  in  Scotland, 
or  of  all  men  from  16  to  60,  with  the  number  of  their  harnesses  and 
weapons,  had  been  ordered  ;  and  to  satisfy  the  King,  London  is  now  dis- 
playing what  she  had  done.  HaUe  the  old  chronicler  gives  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  whole.  On  Thursday  the  8th  of  May,  every  alderman, 
with  his  ward  in  battle  array,  came  to  the  common  place  of  rendezvous  ; 
so  that  all  the  fields  from  Whitechapel  to  Mile-end,  and  from  Bethnal 
Green  to  Ratcliff  and  Stepney,  were  covered  with  harness,  bows,  bills 
and  pikes,  or  men  and  weapons.  By  eight  in  the  morning  they  were 
all  on  the  move,  to  appear  before  Henry,  who  '*  sat  in  his  new  gate 
house,  at  his  palace  of  Westminster,  where  he  viewed  the  whole  com- 
pany." By  nine  o'clock,  the  first  captain  had  entered  Paulas  Church- 
yard, which  the  last  had  not  done  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  num- 
ber was  15,000,  besides  a  class  named  "  wyffelers  and  waiters."^  But 
why  all  this  alarm?  Forts  and  beacons  erected — the  fleet  equipped, 
and  musters  taken  throughout  the  kingdom !  Where  was  the  enemy, 
whether  by  sea  or  land  ?  Lord  Grumwell  had  informed  the  King  that 
he  saw  no  cause  for  immediate  apprehension  ;  and  one  author  has  told 
us  that  ''  all  this  noise  of  an  invasion  was  looked  on  as  no  better  than 
management  and  mystery,  by  a  great  many."  '^  It  was  the  strain," 
they  said,  *'  of  a  party  to  colour  the  practice,  and  cany  on  the  one  de- 
sign in  view** — the  suppression  of  all  the  religious  houses,  including  the 
greater  monasteries.  '^  The  King's  necessities  were  too  faint  a  colour 
to  discharge  the  imputation :  the  censure  went  deep,  and  the  scandal 
spread,  notwithstanding  this  allegation."  ^ 

At  all  events,  it  is  very  observable,  that  only  five  days  after  all  this 
bustle  in  London,  the  subject  was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
To  this  Parliament  all  the  mitred  Abbots  had  been  summoned  of  course, 
and  for  the  last  time.  It  was  to  receive  final  judgment ;  for  however 
courteously  they  had  been  spoken  of  three  years  ago,  when  the  Uuer 
monasteries  were  dissolved,  their  day  of  doom  was  now  at  hand.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  abbots,  and  other  superiors  of  a  lower  grade,  had  sur- 
rendered their  houses  and  lands  to  the  Grown  before  this  year  1539 ;  a 
step  taken  on  the  same  principle  with  that  of  the  unjust  steward  in  the 
parable.  They  acted  wisely,  as  they  thought,  for  themselves,  by  mak- 
ing the  best  compromise  they  could.  Still  all  such  transactions  re- 
quired to  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament ;  and  so  now  this  most  compliant 
House  will  not  only  confirm  all  that  had  passed,  but  secure  all  that  is  to 
come.  On  the  13th  of  May,  therefore,  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House 
by  Lord  Chancellor  Audley,  vesting  in  the  Crown  all  the  property, 
moveable  and  immoveable,  of  the  monastic  establishments,  which  either 
had  already  been,  or  should  hereafter  be,  surrendered  or  suppressed. 


M  Halle.  ri  Collier. 
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Acoordisg  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  both  Houses  were  then  entertained 
with  a  very  pretty  stoxy,  as  from  his  Majesty — 

^  That  DO  King  or  kingdom  were  safe,  where  the  King  had  not  three  abili- 
tiee.  Pirtt^  to  liye  of  hie  own,  aod  able  to  defend  his  kingdom  npon  any 
sudden  invadon  or  insnrreeti<ni.  Secondly^  to  aid  his  oonfederatei^  otherwise 
they  would  never  assist  him.  Thirdly,  to  reward  his  well-deserving  serrants. 
Now,  if  the  Parliament  wonld  only  give  and  ooniSrm  to  him  all  the  Abbeys 
and  Prioriesy  the  Friaries  and  Nnnneries,  and  other  monasteries,  for  ever,  then 
in  time  to  oome  he  would  take  order,  that  the  same  shonld  not  be  converted  to 
pritiMU  u$e.  But  firtt^  that  his'  exchequer,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  should 
be  enriched.  Secondly,  the  kingdom  be  strengthened  by  the  maintenance  of 
forty-thousand  well-trained  soldiers,  with  sldlful  captains  and  commanders. 
Thirdly,  for  the  benefit  and  ease  of  the  subject,  he  nener  afterwards,  in  any 
time  to  come,  should  be  charged  with  subsidies,  fifteenths,  loans,  or  other  com- 
mon aids  !  and  Fourthly,  lest  the  honour  of  the  realm  should  suffer  by  the  dis- 
solution of  the  said  monasteries,  there  being  twenty-nine  Abbots  and  Friors  who 
were  Lords  of  Parliament,  the  King  would  create  a  number  of  Nobles  !** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  vice,  in  its  yilest  forms,  was  to  be  found 
in  many  of  these  houses,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade ;  and  as 
little,  that  vice,  in  other  forms,  was  practised  by  Crumwell's  visitors, 
when  professedly  engaged  in  their  examination  and  exposure ;  but  if 
immorality  of  conduct  forms  a  sufficient  groimd  for  the  forfeiture  of 
property  to  the  Crown  for  ever,  to  say  nothing  here  of  such  a  Crown, 
what  would  have  become  of  property  in  England,  at  any  period,  from 
that  day  to  this  ?  Had  these  houses  been  all  of  royal  foundation,  the 
case  would  have  been  different,  but  this  they  notoriously  were  not ;  or 
had  even  the  objects  to  which  the  proceeds  were  applied  been  of  a  laud- 
able character,  Henry,  instead  of  adding  to  the  disgrace  of  his  character, 
might  have  escaped  the  censure  of  posterity ;  but  eyeiy  one  knows  that 
the  representation  and  promises  here  held  out  before  Parliament  were  but 
delusiYe  mockery.  Every  one  knows  that  the  entire  spoil  was  not  suffi- 
cient^ as  we  shall  find  in  one  short  year,  when  Crumwell  makes  his  last 
effort  at  procuring  more  mon^  for  his  prodigal  and  unprincipled  Master. 

It  deserves  notice,  that,  at  this  juncture,  almost  all  the  disciples  of 
the  "  old  learning'*  bowed  to  the  Ejing's  lust  after  monastic  property. 
By  yielding  to  him  in  one  way,  they  might  calculate  on  his  compli- 
ance with  their  counsels  in  another.  The  mitred  abbots  in  the  House 
made  no  counter  motion.  Gardiner  was  even  forward  in  declaiming 
against  the  religious  houses,  and  commended  the  King  for  suppressing 
them.  His  friend,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  had  already  purchased  the 
monastery  of  Septon  in  Suffolk ;  and  there  was  now  opened  up  to  all 
the  nobility  the  inviting  prospect  of  easy  purchase,  advantageous  ex- 
change, nay,  of  free  gifts  ;  and  as  since,  if  war  ensued,  it  was  to  bring 
no  additional  burden,  and  even  pauperism,  as  well  as  taxation,  was  to  be 
heard  of  no  more ! — the  delusion  served  its  purpose,  and  the  Bill  passed. 
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To  smooth  the  way  for  this  result  and  pacify  the  other  party^  another 
Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  on  the  23d  of  May  by  Lord  Grum- 
well.  The  House  was  to  rise  next  day,  till  the  30th  of  the  month,  and  it 
is  curious  enough  that  this  Bill,  which  was  to  enable  the  King  by  his 
letters  patent  to  erect  new  Bishoprics,  was  read  the  same  day  three 
times,  and  immediately  sent  down  to  the  Commons.  The  preamble  and 
material  parts  of  this  act,  drawn  by  the  King  himself,  are  still  extant 
in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  list  of  the  Sees  intended.  But  it  is  equaUy 
well  known  that  there  was  a  fsdlure  here  also.  Thirteen  are  noted  in 
this  list,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  were  talked  of :  but  the  result  was  the 
erection  of  only  six  ;  Oxford  and  Bristol,  Gloucester  and  Chester, 
Peterborough  and  Westminster,  the  last  of  which  was  soon  dissolved. 

These  two  measures,  however,  were  not  only  ones  over  which  the 
Members  of  both  Houses,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  were  called  to 
ruminate,  till  the  30th  of  May.  There  was  a  third,  affecting  the  whole 
country,  and  fraught  yfith.  personal  violence ;  for  we  must  not  forget  the 
Bishops  who  had  been  left  to  their  discussions,  while  Henzy  was  re- 
vievring  his  London  troops. 

But  however  bent  his  Majesty  now  was,  upon  what  he  chose 
to  style  unanimity  of  opinion,  it  was  soon  manifest  that  the 
committee  of  Bishops  appointed,  could  never  agree.  In  a 
similar  perplexity,  just  three  years  ago,  his  Majesty  and  Cran- 
mer  in  union  had,  for  the  first  time,  framed  certain  articles  for 
the  people  of  England  to  believe^  enforcing  them  on  all  men 
by  the  Sovereign'^s  authority ;  so  that  consistently,  the  Arch* 
bishop  cannot  now  object,  should  a  similar  course  be  followed. 
In  1536  it  was  no  doubt  deemed  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
that  Gardiner  was  <mt  of  the  toatf ;  but  he  has  now  returned, 
and  if  he  and  his  party  can  follow  the  precedent  set  them,  and 
Henry  should  condescend  to  be  on  that  side,  then  he  will  still 
be  equally  flattered,  as  the  Lord  of  all  opinions  upon  English 
ground.  His  Majesty''s  subjects  were  not  to  think  for  them- 
selves before,  and  the  right  to  do  so,  was  not  to  be  conceded 
now.  At  this  moment,  he  imagined  that  his  personal  circum- 
stances demanded  a  very  different  class  of  opinions,  and  they 
were  now  to  be  enforced  on  pain  of  death.  The  former,  that 
is,  the  FiBST  articles,  were  to  inaxxre  peace  and  contentation ;  but 
those  about  to  be  proposed,  though  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
former,  were,  according  to  the  precious  royal  announcement,  to 
*'  establish  unanimity  and  terminate  aU  reHgiaus  controversies 
among  his  people  T     This,  it  must  be  conceded,  was  giving  to 
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bM  parties  a  fair  opportmiit  j  of  testing  the  effect  of  ^*  articles'*^ 
as  bearing  upon  public  opinion ;  and  as  Granmer  had  first  led 
the  way,  he  must  now  abide  the  consequences,  whether  they 
should  first  lead  to  the  destruction  of  his  own  domestic  happi- 
ness, or,  seventeen  years  afterwards,  to  his  death.  In  other 
words,  the  artillery  which  had  been  first  framed  by  Granmer, 
was  about  to  be  seized,  and  planted  against  himself. 

It  was,  as  we  have  stated,  on  the  5th  of  May  that  this  Gom- 
mittee  of  nine  had  been  appointed.  On  ^very  point,  they 
divided  regularly,  as  five  to  four,  Granmer  and  Grumwell  being 
in  the  minority.  Henry^s  patience  was  very  soon  exhausted, 
and  by  Friday  the  1 6th,  Norfolk  was  ready  with  the  intended 
remedy  for  diversity  of  opinions.  The  King,  and  Winchester 
no  doubt,  had  been  preparing  it,  for  the  mouth  of  that  Pre- 
mier ;  who  on  the  30th  of  March  last,  had  told  Grumwell, 
that  he  had  been  "  praying  to  God,  that  he  would  give  the 
King  of  Scotland  grace  to  do,  as  Henry  had  already  done  !  ^ 
The  Duke  having  therefore  informed  the  House  that  no  pro- 
gress had  been  made,  or  could  be,  by  the  Gommittee ;  pro- 
posed six  questions  for  their  consideration.  They  referred  to 
1.  The  Mass.  2.  Gommunion  under  one  kind,  or  the  bread 
without  the  cup.  3.  Private  masses.  4.  The  celibacy  of  the 
Clergy.  5.  Auricular  confession,  and,  6.  Vows  of  chastity. 
Neither  Audley  nor  Crumteett  now  took  any  part  in  the  de- 
bate, nor  indeed  any  layman  ;  but  Granmer  did,  and  with  all 
his  powers :  for  it  is  certainly  going  much  too  far,  for  any 
historian,  upon  a  single  loose  anonymous  authority,  to  deny 
him  the  credit  of  as  much  heroism  as  he  then  displayed." 
For  three  days  the  discussion  continued,  and  though  Henry 
himself  had  the  effrontery  to  come  down  unconstitutionally, 
and  join  in  the  debate,  and  afterwards  requested  Granmer  not 
to  appear  and  vote,  he  appears  to  have  resisted  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  his  personal  safety,  and  never  gave  his  formal  con- 
sent. True,  he  did  not  aot^  as  Latimer  did  afterwards,  for 
that  was  not  in  the  man ;  but  the  only  wonder  has  been  that, 
going  as  far  as  he  did,  the  King  was  not  mightily  offended. 
This,  however,  will  be  accounted  for  presently. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  six  questions  were  tabled,  and 
they  ended  in  one  act:    frequently  denominated  afterwards 


*«  Cleop.  B.  T.,  p.  128k  u  quoted  bj  Lingard. 
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^^  the  bloody  statute,'*^  and  at  other  times,  ^^  the  whip  with  six 
cords.""  Such  was  the  remedy  of  Henry  VIII.  for  diversity 
of  opinions ;  for  now,  as  he  allowed  his  subjects  no  title  to  any 
opinion  of  their  own,  they  must  all  believe,  or  profess  to  be- 
lieve in — 1.  TransubstanHcMon.  2.  That  communion  under 
both  kinds  is  not  necessary  to  salvation.  3.  That  Priests  may 
not  marry  by  the  law  of  God.  4.  That  vows  of  chastity  are 
binding.  5.  That  private  masses  ought  to  be  retained;  and, 
6.  That  the  use  of  auricular  confession  is  expedient  and  neces- 
sary:  while  the  penalties  annexed  illustrated  the  growing 
brutality  of  the  Sovereign.  Denial  of  the  first  profane  ab- 
surdity subjected  the  individual  to  death  by  the  flames,  for 
an  authoritative  stop  was  now  put  to  abjuration.  That  could 
now  save  no  man^s  life ;  and  as  for  the  other  five  points,  for 
the  denial  of  any  one  of  them,  the  party  was  to  die  as  a  felon, 
or  be  imprisoned  during  his  Majesty^s  pleasure.  After  the 
Parliament  resumed  on  the  30th  of  May,  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced, though  it  was  not  read  for  the  first  time  till  the  7th  of 
June,  the  second  time  on  Monday  the  9th,  and  passed  next 
day.®  On  the  following  Saturday  it  passed  the  Lower  House, 
and  receiving  the  royal  assent  on  the  28th,  its  pains  and  pen- 
alties were  to  be  inflicted  from  and  after  the  12th  of  Julv. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  full  amount  of  the  baseness  of 
this  Parliament.  At  its  opening,  instructions  had  been 
given  to  pass  bills  of  attainder  against  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  the  mother  of  Cardinal  Pole,  now  70  years  of  age ; 
Grertrude,  Widow  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter ;  and  a  young  boy^ 
son  of  Lord  Montacute;  Sir  Adrian  Fortescue,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Diugley.  Exeter  and  Montacute,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, had  already  suffered ;  but  great  difficulty  was  felt  in 
proceeding  with  these  two  ladies,  and  especially  the  old  Coun- 
tess. After  others  had  tried,  Crumwell,  who  evidently  thought 
himself  skilful  at  cross-examination,  ^'  assayed  the  uttermost  of 
his  power.''^  But  he  was  still  baffled  by  the  Count-ess,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  ^^  more  like  a  strong  and  constant  ii^an, 
than  a  woman  \^  after  which,  so  eager  was  the  sinking  courtier 


w  On  the  30lh  of  May,  the  Lords  had  appointed  two  billa  to  be  drawn,— one  by  Cranmer  of 
Canterbury,  Goodrich  of  Ely,  Barlow  of  St.  Davids,  and  Dr.  Petre,— the  other  by  Lee  of  York, 
Ti/NBTAL  of  Dnrham,  Garpinbr  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  TragonnH.  Both  were  rabmitted  to 
Henry  of  couno,  when  of  coarse  also,  the  latter  was  preferred.  Sec  the  original  draft  in  the 
Cotton  MS.,  Clcop.  t.  31.^  with  corrections  in  the  King'i  own  hand-writing. 
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to  please  his  Master,  that  he  actually  called  up  the  judges 
and  enquired — "  Whether  Parliament  might  condemn  per- 
sons accused  of  treason,  toithaut  any  premous  triai  or  confer- 
tian  r  These  serrile  and  unprincipled  men  replied,  ^^  that  it 
was  a  nice  question,  and  one  that  no  inferior  tribunal  could 
entertain,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  court  of  Parliament 
was  supreme ;  and  that  any  attainder  by  Parliament,  (and 
of  course  by  the  present,)  would  be  good  in  law  r  Such  a 
bill,  therefore,  they  immediately  passed,  condemning  to  death 
all  the  parties,  without  any  trial  whatever !  What  became 
of  the  child  no  one  knows.  Fortescue  and  Dingley  were 
executed  on  the  10th  of  July ;  the  Marchioness  was  pardoned 
about  six  months  hence,  but  the  aged  Countess  was  retained 
in  prison  nearly  two  years,  till  another  frenzy  having  seized 
the  monarch,  she  was  dragged  from  her  dungeon ;  but  plead- 
ing innocence,  and  boldly  resisting  her  very  executioner  to 
the  last,  till  her  grey  hairs  were  covered  with  blood,  the  head 
was  severed  from  the  body  on  the  27th  of  May  1541. 

Cmmwell,  in  ambitious  pursuit  of  his  own  standing,  had 
now,  with  a  witness,  entered  into  the  field  of  temptation,  and 
it  becomes  difficult  to  hold  the  pen  ;  but  impartiality  forbids 
that  he  should,  at  such  a  moment,  be  the  only  man  in  view. 
Among  those  significant  ^^  Bemembraaices^^  so  strangely  left 
behind  for  the  verdict  of  posterity,  and  to  which  we  have 
before  referred,  there  is  one  item  of  awful  import,  suggesting 
the  idea  that  Henry,  far  from  imconnected  with  this  tragedy, 
had  been  the  director  behind  the  scenes.  Itern^  says  Grum- 
weU,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  '*  to  remember  specially  the 
Lady  of  Sarum" — Salisbury:  but  then  a  little  afterwards, 
"  Item — what  thb  King  will  have  done  vdth  the  Lady  of 
Sarwnr  This,  it  may  be  presumed,  must  have  been  written 
before  the  judges  were  called ;  and  such  a  Minister  !  such  a 
Monarch  !  it  may  well  be  exclaimed.  But  we  forbear  all 
comment,  and  more  especially  as,  before  the  year  concludes, 
the  reader  has  to  witness  other,  if  not  greater,  abominations. 
It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  step  thus  taken  by 
Crumwell,  very  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  gallows  prepared 
by  Haman  for  Mordecai ;  as  next  year,  and  therefore  before 
his  victim,  the  aged  Countess,  he  himself  was  the  first  who 
fell  under  the  axe,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  precedent  he 
had  now  introduced ! 
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In  concluaion  of  these  miserable  proceedings,  the  Lower  as 
well  as  the  Upper  Honse,  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  com- 
ply with  any  thing  which  might  occur  to  the  caprice  or 
passion  of  the  reigning  King.  His  Majesty  had  taken  offence 
at  the  manner  in  which  some  of  his  proceedings,  and  par- 
ticularly his  proclamations  had  been  treated,  since  the  last 
Parliament  in  1536.  An  act  was,  therefore,  now  passed, 
which  sets  forth  in  the  preamble,  ^'  the  contempt  and  disobe- 
dience of  the  King^s  proclamations  by  some,  who  did  not 
consider  what  a  King  by  his  royal  power  might  do  ;  which  if 
it  continued  would  lead  to  the  disobedience  of  the  laws  of 
God  !  and  the  dishonour  of  the  King^s  Majesty,  who  may  full 
ill  bear  it.  Considering  also  that  many  occasions  might  re- 
quire speedy  remedies,  and  that  delaying  these  might  occasion 
great  prejudices  to  the  realm — ^therefore  it  is  enacted,  that  the 
King  for  the  time  being,  with  advice  of  his  Council,  might 
set  forth  proclamations  with  pains  and  penalties  in  them, 
which  were  to  be  obeyed,  as  if  they  were  made  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  !^^  If  any  now  so  offended,  and  in  further  contempt 
went  out  of  the  kingdom,  they  were  to  be  adjudged  as  trai- 
tors. To  this  bill,  indeed,  some  opposition  was  evinced,  but 
it  passed  as  well  as  all  the  others. 

After  doings  so  notable  as  these,  and  affecting  so  many 
parties.  Parliament  rose  on  the  28tb  of  June,  amidst  feelings 
of  exultation  on  one  side,  and  indignation  on  the  other  ;  but, 
as  far  as  ''  the  six  articles^**  were  concerned,  the  pet  measure 
of  the  Premier  and  his  friends,  backed  as  they  were  by  the 
bloody  statute,  they  were  not  slow  in  proceeding  to  action. 
This  statute  was  not  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  Commissioners 
were  instantly  appointed  to  act  upon  it ;  that  is,  to  seek  out 
victims ;  and  in  the  various  jurisdictions,  a  Bishop  was  invari- 
ably to  be  one  of  the  commissioners.  To  witness  the  com- 
mencement of  operations,  we  require  to  proceed  no  farther 
than  the  metropolis.  The  inquisitors,  selected  with  satanic 
discrimination,  ignorant,  headlong,  and  blood-thirsty,  were 
^^  such  as  had  read  no  part  of  Scripture  in  English,  or  in  any- 
wise favoured  such  cu  had^  or  loved  the  preachers  of  it.""^  The 
commissioners  sat  in  Mercer^s  Chapel,  close  by  the  old  Jewry, 
Cheapside  ;^^  and  in  fourteen  days,  there  was  not  a  preacher 

30  Halle. 

SI  Why  select  this  place  ?    Mercer'i  Chapel,  formerlj  and  fbr  ages  held  sacred  as  Otibert 
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or  noted  individual  in  London,  known  or  suspected  to  have 
spoken  in  any  way  derogatory  to  one  of  the  six  articles,  who 
had  not  been  harassed ;  nay,  overstepping  their  commission, 
they  enquired  not  only  who  came  seldom  to  the  church,  but 
who  recid  the  Bible  in  it;  so  that  more  than  five  hundred 
persons  had  been  indicted,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
prisons  of  the  city  could  not  contain  all  those  whom  they 
thonght  must  be  brought  to  trial. 

Thus,  if  the  character  of  Henry,  of  his  Bishops,  and  his 
nobility  had  been  evolved  in  Westminster  Hall,  last  Novem- 
ber, at  the  trial  of.  Lambert ;  so  we  have  now  at  least  five 
hundred  witnesses  to  the  tenets  for  which  Lambert  died. 
But,  besides  these,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  a  man 
who  could  do  so,  had  found  it  convenient  at  least  to  leave  the 
city;  though  as  the  facts  stand,  we  have  here  one  of  the  clearest 
testimonies  to  the  strength  of  that  cause,  to  which  the  reign- 
ing authorities  had  been  at  heart  opposed  from  the  beginning. 
The  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  Stokesly,  was  here  setting  an 
example  to  the  country  at  large,  worthy  of  his  character  in 
past  years.  He  was  now  indeed  actually  descending  to  his 
grave,  for  he  died  on  the  8th  of  September;  but  the  busy 
scene,  and  the  prospect  of  the  moment,  must  have  proved  like 
a  reviving  cordial  to  his  drooping  spirits.  Beside  the  Bishops, 
we  know  that  the  Premier,  Norfolk,  who  had  introduced  the 
questions,  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  because  the  act  had 
passed.  In  short,  the  preparations  were  finished,  and  could 
have  left  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  England  was  about 
to  become  a  field  of  woe,  if  not  of  blood.  The  whole  scene  is 
worthy  of  record  and  particular  notice,  were  it  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  show  how  remarkably  a  gracious  Providence 
interposed,  and,  overruling  as  before,  ^^  made  the  storm  a 
calm,  80  that  the  waves  thereof  were  stilled.'" 

Blind  zeal  has  been  compared  to  the  haste  of  a  man  in  the 
dark,  who  knows  not  when  or  where  to  stop ;  and  shrewd  as 
were  the  leaders  of  the  old  learning,  they  had  gone  at  least 
one  step  too  far.  Both  Tunstal  and  Grardiner  had  distinctly 
overshot  themselves  ;  for  pride  of  understanding,  and  abund- 


Btduts  bompe^  the  father  of  St.  Thomaa,  and  the  spot  where  he  had  been  bom.  Hia  ahrine  had 
hecB  deetrojed  only  last  September— a  deed  which,  at  this  moment,  waa  deDOunced,  abroad  aa 
writ  tti  at  bmne,  from  Borne  to  London.  Did  the  comminioneTa  intend  to  gire  some  point  to 
their  proocedtnga,  by  wlecting  thia  apot  ? 
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ance  of  caprice,  had  rendered  the  monarch  one  of  the  most 
ticklish  of  all  leaders.  In  the  coarse  of  the  discussions  in 
Parliament,  it  so  happened  that  on  one  single  point  the  King 
agreed  with  Granmer.  It  was  in  reference  to  ^^  auricular 
confession,^^  that  notable  device,  for  not  only  enslaving  the 
human  mind,  but  preventing  all  sense  of  direct  responsibility 
to  Gk>d  alone.  Granmer  had  maintained  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary, by  any  Divine  precept,  and  in  this  Henry  chose  to 
support  him.  Nettled  at  only  one  point  out  of  six  being  con- 
troverted, Tunstal,  Gardiner,  and  Lee,  urged,  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  should  declare  auricular  confession  to  be 
«^  a  command  of  Ghrist,  and  part  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  ;'*^ 
but  the  monarch  would  not  allow  one  jot  more  than  the  simple 
declaration,  that  such  confession  was  expedient,  and  necessary 
to  be  retained.  With  this,  they  might  well  have  rest^ 
satisfied,  but  no ;  Tunstal  had  the  temerity  to  write  to  the 
King  afterwards,  when  he  received  a  thorough  set  down  for 
his  presumption.  In  reply,  Henry  expressed  no  little  aston- 
ishment at  his  writing  now^  after  having  been  overthrown  in 
the  House  by  Granmer  and  himself,  and  here  simply  sending 
to  him  a  few  texts,  which  ^^  make  smally  or  nothing  to  your 
intended  purpose.**^  His  Majesty  closed  with  the  following 
sentence — ^^  I  think  that  I  have  more  cause  to  think  you 
obstinate,  than  you  me,  seeing  your  authors  and  allegations 
make  so  little  to  your  purpose^ And  thus  fare  you  well."" 

The  same  parties  must  have  been  guilty  of  still  greater 
precipitation  in  proposing  their  ''  Book  of  Geremonies  to  be 
used  in  the  Ghurch  of  England.**^  They  had  pressed  this 
strange  and  superstitious  farrago  to  be  received  and  passed  as 
the  act  of  Gonvocation ;  but  the  project  completely  failed,  and 
the  book  was  afterwards  replied  to  by  Granmer.^ 

But  even  though  neither  Tunstal  or  Gardiner  had  ruffled 
his  Majesty^s  temper  in  the  slightest  degree,  perhaps  neither 
of  them  foresaw  that  there  was  one  point  still,  where  their 
whole  procedure  might  be  arrested,  and  prove  a  failure.     Nor 


*i  "  The  Bishop  of  Wlncbeater,  with  his  own  pen,"  nyt  Strype,  "  hath  an  annotation  in  one 
place  of  the  book ;  and  I  strongly  snspect  that  he  was  more  than  the  reviser  of  it:  and  that  it 
was  drawn  up  by  kirn  and  his  party,"  Ac.  This  is  not  correct.  While  Oardiner  was  absent  in 
Pranoe,  by  way  of  doing  something  in  the  meanwhile,  the  book  was  framed  by  Tnnstal  and 
Stokesly,  in  oonjnnotion  with  Sampson,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  a  kindred  spirit ;  and  it  is  still 
exUnt  in  the  Moseum.— Ctoop.,  B.  v.,  fol.  8a^28&  The  nuiiKinal  annotation  referred  to  by 
Strype,  Is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Sumfimm,  not  Gardiner.  But  the  subject,  in  conjunction  with 
all  the  parties,  will  come  before  us  again,  Just  before  Cramwell's  downfall. 
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let  it  pass  unobserved  that  if  relief  be  obtained^  it  most,  in  part 
at  least,  be  traced  to  the  noble  stand  made  by  the  immortal 
Fryih.  Hence  the  benefits  which  may  ensae,  lonff  after,  from 
only  one  faithful  martyr  '^resisting  nnto  blood,  striving  against 
sin.'*^  As  he  was  the  Jirst  man  certainly  known  to  have  died 
upon  English  ground,  wMaut  abjuration,  (which  was  not  now 
to  be  admitted,)  so  he  was  the  laet  that  had  fallen  under  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  Bishops  ;  and  it  may  be  remembered 
that  in  the  very  next  session  of  Parliament  after  his  death, 
that  bill  was  passed,  which  took  all  reputed  heretics,  ever 
after,  out  of  the  hands  of  these  merciless  men.^  That  act 
had  passed  in  Gbrdiner^s  absence,  and  was  now  in  force.  AH 
the  parties  now  apprehended,  therefore,  must  be  proceeded 
against  forthwith,  by  two  witnesses,  and  in  open  court.  A 
Bishop,  indeed,  must  be  one  of  the  Commissioners ;  but  then 
every  man  accused  is  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury,  and  even 
if  found  guilty,  the  King^s  writ  must  be  obtained,  before  any 
sentence  can  be  executed.  The  case,  in  short,  was  so  far  a 
civil  one,  and  since  these  London  Commissioners  have  run 
after  the  prey,  as  if  the  Act  passed  had  been  positively  a  re- 
troepeeHve  one  ;  in  the  midst  of  their  dilemma,  application  must 
be  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Audley,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  before  the  royal  disputant,  had  been  silent,  but 
now  that  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  perhaps  viewing  any 
selection  as  difficult,  if  not  unjust,  and  the  punishment  of  all 
to  be  inhuman  if  not  hazardous,  so  it  was  that  he  advised  the 
reputed  criminals  should  be  pardoned.  Cranmer  and  Crum- 
weU  and  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk  (Norfolk'^s  opponent)  concurred, 
and  not  one  man  was  brought  up  to  trial !  Though,  therefore, 
these  six  articles  remained  as  a  source  of  great  misery,  and 
were  employed  afterwards,  by  stretch  of  law,  as  the  occasion 
of  much  bloodshed,  at  this  momentous  crisis  ''  the  wise  were 
taken  in  their  own  craftiness,  and  the  counsel  of  the  froward 
was  carried  headlong.'"  The  five  hundred  indictments  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  there  was  nothing  more  left  for  Stokesly,  just 
before  going  to  render  his  account,  than  to  reflect  on  his  past 
cmeliies.  He  was  to  be  far  exceeded  by  Bonner,  his  succes- 
sor ;  and  yet,  if  Foxe  be  correct,  ^'  at  the  point  of  death,  he 


83  See  Tol.  I.,  pp.  381,  401,  403. 
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rejoiced,  boasting  that  in  the  course  of  his  lifetime  he  had 
burned  fifty  heretics.'*' 

One  wonder  of  the  day  ms,  that  the  King  was  not  offended  with 
Cranmer  ;  and  as  it  has  been  a  mystery  to  others  since,  some  explana- 
tion is  necessary.  Perhaps  a  key  may  be  found,  which  will  serve  for 
this  and  all  similar  occasions,  in  time  to  come. 

Cranmer,  it  is  allowed  by  all,  reasoned  much  against  the  bill  passing, 
and  objected  to  five  points  out  of  six  ;  whereas  Tunstal  had  done  so  only 
to  one.  And  yet  so  far  was  the  King  from  being  enraged,  that  on  the 
day  on  which  Parliament  rose,  or  the  28th  of  June,  he  sent  for  the 
Archbishop,  and  desired  that  he  would  put  all  his  arguments  in  writing 
and  bring  them  to  himself.  More  than  this,  and  by  way  of  check  to 
the  premier,  Norfolk,  and  his  party,  he  ordered  that  he  and  the  Ihike 
of  Suffolk,  with  Orumwell  and  the  other  peers,  should  dine  with  Cranmer 
at  Lambeth  ;  they  were  also  to  assure  him  of  his  Majesty's  kindness  for 
him,  and  that  though  his  arguments  had  failed  of  conyincing  the  House, 
they  discovered  great  wisdom  and  learning !  When  the  day  arrived,  it 
was  in  July,  upon  delivering  their  message,  Cranmer  is  reported  to  have 
replied — "  I  thank  his  Highness  for  his  regard,  and  you  for  your  pains  ; 
and  that  my  allegations  and  authorities  may  yet  be  admitted,  to  the 
glory  of  Gk>d  and  the  good  of  this  reahn,  is  my  hope  in  Qod." 

This  curious,  because  constrained,  meeting,  was  at  best  a  hazardous 
experiment ;  and,  accordingly,  Orumwell  suffered  by  it,  though,  for  a 
season,  it  was  of  some  value  to  Cranmer.  Materials  so  discordant  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  meet  without  some  explosion.  The  guests  were 
sounding  the  praises  of  their  host.  "  You,  my  Lord,"  said  Orumwell, 
''  were  bom  in  a  happy  hour,  I  suppose ;  for  do  or  say  what  you  will, 
the  King  will  always  take  it  well  at  your  hands.  And  I  must  confess 
that  in  some  things  I  have  complained  of  you  to  his  Majesty,  but  all  in 
vain  ;  for  he  will  never  give  credit  against  you,  whatever  is  laid  to  your 
charge  :  But  let  me,  or  any  other  of  the  Council,  be  complained  o^  his 
Grace  will  most  seriously  chide,  and  fall  out  with  us ;  and,  therefore, 
you  are  most  happy  if  you  can  keep  you  in  this  state."  Poor  Orumwell ! 
he  seems  almost  to  have  envied  the  place  of  the  Primate ;  but  then, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  though  he  was  merely  following  a  previotis 
eulogist,  Woleey^e  character  and  bearing,  in  comparison  with  Cranmer's, 
was  introduced.  ''  And  that,'*  said  Norfolk,  "  know  you  well,  my  Lord 
Orumwell,  for  he  was  T/ottr  Master^  Touched  at  this  allusion,  Orum- 
well acknowledged  his  obligations  to  the  Cardinal,  but  immediately 
added — "  yet  I  was  never  so  far  in  love  with  him,  as  to  have  waited 
upon  him  to  Rome,  if  he  had  been  chosen  Pope,  as  I  understand  that 
you  would  have  done,  if  the  case  had  so  fallen  out."    Norfolk,  who  de- 
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senred  all  this,  denied  it,  but  Orumwell  persisted,  showing  ^'  what  nam> 
ber  of  florins  he  should  have  received,  to  be  his  a<^ira],  and  to  have 
safely  conducted  him  to  Rome."  The  Buke  replied,  with  a  deep  oath, 
that  he  lied,  when  great  and  high  words  rose  between  them.  Oramner 
and  other  guests  interposed  to  quiet  them,  and  restore  decorum ;  but 
thou^  the  embers  seemed  to  be  quenched,  they  were  only  smothered, 
and  were  to  burst  into  a  flame  before  long. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  King  and  the  Archbishop,  and  resolve  the 
mystery  of  this  unequal  dealing.  Were  there  any  ground  to  rest  upon, 
one  might  seem  bound  to  allow,  that  Henry  had  discovered,  on  this  oc- 
casion, some  token  of  personal  friendship ;  but  there  was  none  whatever. 
Of  mutual  benevolence,  the  monarch  was  afanoet  altogether  incapable, 
and  he  was  now  merely  saying  to  his  Council — 

•*  let  jroup  unseemly  discord  cease, 


If  not  in  friendship,  live,  at  least,  in  peace.*' 

The  fiuicy  of  the  moment  might  sometimes  be  favourable  to  an  op- 
ponent, or  the  oppressed,  but,  generally  speaking,  never  did  the  King 
spare  any  man,  but  for  some  reason  penonal  to  himself,  and  involving 
either  his  passions  or  his  safety.  His  clemency  to  Cranmer  was  con- 
nected with  both.  Henry  made  but  one  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
in  a  very  strange  way  ;  but  he  could  not  have  made  a  decand,  without 
the  greatest  personal  haisard.  Had  Cranmer  been  removed,  Tunstal  and 
Churdiner  stood  in  the  way,  and  could  not  have  safely  been  passed  over  ; 
but  though  Henry  has  been  listening  to  their  insidious  advice,  he  had 
no  confidence  in  either.  Besides,  Bulls  could  not  now  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Rome ;  and  though  the  King  certainly  had  gone  a  great 
way  as  Head  of  the  English  Church,  an  Archbishop  of  his  making,  with- 
out them,  would  even  yet  have  stood  but  a  poor  chance  for  acceptance 
with  the  priests.  In  the  King,  therefore,  it  was  nothing  more  than 
policy,  to  uphold  his  Primate.  In  his  official  capacity,  often  had  he  al- 
ready served  his  Majesty's  purpose,  and  his  services  will  yet  be  needed, 
again  and  again.  His  official  character  was  Cranmer's  safegwirdy  and 
this  will  preserve  him  through  the  bloodiest  and  most  reckless  scenes  of 
Henry's  remaining  life.  It  was  his  post,  not  his  prowess,  or  his  per- 
sonal skiU,  which  enabled  Cranmer  to  ride  out  all  the  storm.  Should 
any  doubtful  reader  request  a  farther  proof,  it  is  close  at  hand,  and  a 
striking  one— the  King's  iTi^nman  treatment  of  Latimer. 

Hugh  Latimer  in  his  day  had  the  honour  to  stand  alone. 
Though  not  a  faultless  character,  at  this  period  there  was 
none  like  him  in  all  England,  more  especially  on  the  bench 
of  Bishops ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  literally  the  only  man 
who  oyer  had  the  courage  to  face  Henry  VIII.     Cranmer 
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had  found  it  very  oonyenient  to  employ  him  in  1536,  to  speak 
out  before  that  Convocation,  as  he  had  boldly  done ;  but  he 
could  not,  or  dared  not,  follow  him  in  1539.  Latimer,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  had  not  by  any  argumentation  opposed  the 
King,  as  Granmer  had ;  but  after  the  bloody  Act  was  passed, 
he  resigned  his  bishopric,  on  the  first  of  July.  Laying  aside 
his  robes,  he  leaped  for  joy,  and  said — '^  I  am  now  rid  of  a 
great  burden,  and  never  felt  my  shoulders  so  light  before/^ 
Soon  after,  a  bishop,  supposed  to  be  Gardiner,  sent  for  him, 
and  expressed  his  surprise  that  Latimer  should  object  to  the 
traditions  then  enjoined  by  the  Council,  as  matters  of  belief; 
when  he  nobly  answered — "  /  wUl  he  guided  by  God's  book ; 
and  rather  than  dissent  one  jot  from  it^  I  would  be  torn  by  wild 
horses^  He  then  retired  to  the  country,  intending  to  lead  a 
quiet  life ;  but  soon  after,  by  the  falling  of  a  tree,  he  was 
bruised  so  severely,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning to  London  for  surgical  assistance.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  vamp  up  a  case  against  Latimer ;  for  certainly  he  had 
said  many  things,  which  to  all  that  party  must  have  been 
like  gall  and  wormwood.  There  is  no  record  of  his  examina- 
tion extant,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  took  place  in 
the  royal  presence.  However,  whether  it  did  or  not,  the 
King  well  knew,  and  ultimately  sanctioned,  nay,  directed  all 
that  followed :  for  Latimer  was  committed  to  the  Tower  thus 
unceremoniously,  and  there  he  lay  till  the  accession  of  Ed- 
ward VI.^  The  conscience  of  Henry  had  constrained  him, 
on  different  occasions,  to  mark,  if  not  revere  the  fidelity  of 
this  man,  whom  he  now  unwittingly  promoted  to  be  a  prisoner 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  he  could  manage  to  get  on  well  enough 
without  a  Bishop  Latimer,  though  not  without  his  own  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  August,  when  a  lurid  gloom 
rested  on  the  minds  of  many.  In  London,  itself,  there  was 
a  pause ;  the  commissions  under  the  persecuting  act  had  not 


M  **  Touching  Latimer,  hit  Majeaty  wonld  hare  htm  yet  to  remain  in  tho  Biahop'i  house,  till 
he  may  speak  with  yon,  and  devise  what  is  best  to  do  wiOi  him.  His  Majesty  is  also  contented, 
that  my  Lord  Oreat  Master  (the  Duke  of  Suffolk)  shall  have  the  use  and  keeping  of  the  Bishop's 
mu/«,  for  the  time ;  and  if  it  shall  so  come  to  pass,  that  the  Bishop's  goods  shall  be  confiscated, 
than  his  Majesty  is  content  that  my  said  Lord  Great  Master  shall  hare  the  said  imcle,  of  hia 
Highness'  gift  V—From  Sadler  to  CrumweU,  in  April  1540,  a  few  days  after  hU  being  craated 
Barl  of  Essex,  and  within  two  months  of  his  own  arrest.  The  meannea  of  Henry's  cruelty  ia 
beyond  all  comment,  as  well  as  the  subserviency  of  Crumweli.  See  Gov.  State  Papers,  I.,  p.  caz?. 
But  by  Latimer's  testimony  in  1M6,  CmmweU's  character  wUl  KOffcr  still  more. 
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been  issued  for  the  country  at  large,  and  they  ne^er  were ; 
but  at  present  their  issue  was  eagerly  anticipated  by  some, 
and  dreaded  by  others,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  Burgliart'^s 
return  from  Germany  was  not  without  its  efiect,  and  must 
have  galled  the  other  party ;  but  still  the  needle  of  the  beam, 
in  Henry'^s  hands,  oscillated  in  suspense,  and  no  man  could 
tell  which  scale  would  rise.  Various  individuals  had  been 
escaping,  some  to  the  Continenty  and  others  out  into  the 
eoutUry.  We  give  a  specimen  of  each^  and  more  especially  as 
they  refer  to  two  characters  already  known  to  the  reader, — 
Alexander  Ales  and  George  Gonstantyne. 

Ales,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  excited  the  wrath  of 
Stok^ly  to  the  highest  degree,  three  years  ago;  when  no 
man  foresaw,  or  perhaps  imagined,  that  the  very  next  Convo- 
cation would  be  of  an  opposite  character.  Since  1536,  having 
studied  physic  under  an  eminent  physician  well  known.  Dr. 
Nicholas,  Ales  had  begun  to  practise  in  London  for  himself, 
and  not  without  success  ;  but  for  him,  above  all  men,  it  was 
no  longer  safe  to  remain  within  Stokeslv^s  jurisdiction.  An- 
ticipating what  foUowed,  he  embarked  for  Germany  once 
more.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  wrot«  to  Grumwell  a  letter 
of  thanks  for  all  his  kindness,  and  by  this  we  learn,  that  the 
recent  doings  in  England  were  well  known  to  all  abroad. 

**  I  retamed  to  Wittenberg,"  nys  he,  **  the  9th  of  Jaly,  being  most  affee- 
tiooately  received  by  all  thoee  who  are  chiefly  in  authority  in  the  Academy, 
and  at  the  Conrt  Before  my  arrival,  the  decrees  frtnn  your  country  were 
dispersed  at  Nurenberg  and  everywhere  in  Germany  ;  and  those  addicted  to 
the  interest  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  make  great  rejoicings.  They  hope  that 
this  precedent  will  very  much  obstruct  the  good  cause  which  our  friends  here 
profess,  in  common  with  myself.  In  some  places  they  have  been  told  that  I 
hare  excused  the  King,  yourself,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  that 
I  have  laid  all  the  blame  on  the  Bishops,  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  gospel. 
I  thought  I  did  that  tn^y.^'S'^ 

Of  George  Oonttantyne  we  last  heard  as  being  in  London  at 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne^s  execution.  Shortly  after  this  he 
had  entered  the  Church  of  England,  having  obtained  the 
vicarage  of  Lawhaden,  or  Llanhuadaine,  three  miles  north- 
west of  Narberth,  in  Pembrokeshire,  under  William  Barlow, 
Bishop  of  St.  David'*s.  His  character  to  the  end,  was  at  best 
ambiguous,  and  it  requires  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  is 

>«  Cotton  MS.,  Nero,  B.  vi.,  fol.  56.    Grig  Lai. 
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now  deprecating  the  displeasure  of  Orumwell,  which  gives  a 
turn  to  some  of  his  expressions ;  but  in  the  information  now 
derived  from  him,  we  have  a  very  shrewd  and  graphical  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  parties  at  the  moment.  Many  such  con- 
versations must  have  passed,  both  in  the  houses,  and  on  the 
high  roads  of  England,  but  none  perhaps  more  full  of  inci- 
dent, and  entering  so  deeply  into  public  men  and  measures, 
as  the  following : — 

The  times  were,  of  oourse,  foil  of  perplexity  and  sospidon,  and  among 
others,  Constantyne  had  once  more  got  into  trouble.  He  had  been  in  town, 
and  even  at  Courts  so  late  as  the  17th  of  August,  but  must  have  immedi- 
ately, and  in  haste,  left  London,  perhaps  that  evenings  since  he  had  reached 
Westbury,  beyond  Bristol,  on  Tuesday  the  19th.  There  he  met  with  John 
Barlow,  Dean  of  Westbury  and  Archdeacon  of  Carmarthen,  (to  whom  he  was 
oflScially  subject,)  and  Thomas  Barlow,  his  brother,  both  proceeding  into 
Wales,  whither  Constantyne  was  now  hastening.  He  was  ^  very  loath,"  how- 
ever, to  ride  in  the  Dean's  company,  trying,  by  a  day's  delay  in  Bristol,  to 
avoid  this,  and  no  wonder.  The  truth  was^  that  the  Dean  had  already  been 
representing  him  as  a  **  Sacramentary," — ^  which  is,"  adds  Constantyne,  <<  if 
any  thing  can  be  worse,  more  heinous  than  treason."  Nay,  the  Dean  had  got 
Sir  Richard  Crumwell  to  write,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  apeak  to  Barlow, 
his  Bishop,  against  him ;  and  even  Lord  Crumwell  himself,  he  had  heard 
**  note  of  him  for  heresy."  Well  might  he  escape  from  London,  and  be  averse 
from  accompanying  this  man  for  several  days  into  Wales.  However,  there 
was  no  alternative,  as  the  Dean  waited  for  him  at  Aost,  'and  they  all  three 
crossed  the  Severn  in  company  on  Thursday  the  21st.  At  their  first  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  Constantyne  had  informed  them  of  his  having  been  at  the  Court, 
on  Sunday  last,  the  17th  ;  that  the  King  was  well ;  that  Dr.  Barnes  had  just 
returned  from  Germany  ;  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed,  required  no  sub- 
scription, being  of  authority  without  that  of  any  man  ;  but  that  in  reference  to 
the  country  at  lar^,  he  could  hear  of  not  one  commission  being  yet  issued, 
adding,  "  nevertheleas  I  will  advise  all  my  friends,  to  keep  them  out  of  dan- 
ger." Landing  at  Chepstow,  where  they  supped,  together,  the  Dean  succeeded 
in  putting  Constantyne  so  far  off  his  guard.  He  made  him  such  **  hearty 
cheer,"  that  he  **  thought  aU  malice  was  forgotten  ;  so  that,"  says  he,  **  I  took 
the  man  for  whole  changed,  and  that  all  was  remitted,  aivd  was  very  glad  it 
was  my  chance  to  overtake  him."  Next  day  they  all  jogged  on  together  to 
Abergavenny  ;  the  Dean  as  distinguished  for  his  loquacity  or  inquisitiveness, 
as  his  brother  was  for  silence ;  but  both  marking  every  expression  that 
dropped  from  our  Vicar.  Constantyne,  however,  a  shrewd  fellow,  seems  to 
have  taken  care  to  say  several  things,  which  might  operate  in  his  own  favour, 
as  well  as  please  CrumweU,  to  whom  he  afterwards  sent  the  whole  dialogue 
**  faithfully  and  sensibly,"  as  we  now  have  it 

With  the  dreaded  act,  they  began  this  morning,  both  the  Dean  and  his 
brother  professedly  rejoicing  that  there  was  no  general  commission  issued  as 
yet  Constantyne  replied,  that  he  had  enquired,  but  could  hear  of  none,  and 
trusted  there  would  be  a  moderation  in  it :  adding — 

"  Well,  we  know  not  the  work  of  Gh>d.  If  it  be  his  pleasure,  it  is  as  easy  for 
him  to  overcome  witli  few,  as  with  many ;  but  I  think  verily  that  my  Lord 
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PriTy  Seal  (Cnimwell)  penuaded  my  Lord  of  Ganterbury,  and  that  for  other 
eonnderatioiis  than  we  do  know.^ — <*  As  I  can  hear,  my  Lord  Privy  Seal  is 
utterly  persuaded  as  the  aet  is."  Dmm,  **  It  is  marvel,  if  it  be  so."  Charge. 
^  Wondsrfa]  are  the  ways  of  the  Lord  ;  King's  hearts  are  in  the  hand  of  God ; 
He  tometh  them  as  he  losteth.  How  mereifuliy,  how  plentifully  and  purely 
hath  God  sent  his  Word  unto  us  here  in  EngUnd !  Again,  how  unthankiully, 
how  rebelliouflly,  how  carnally,  and  unwillingly,  do  we  receive  it  I  Who  is 
there  ahnoet  tint  will  have  a  Bible,  but  he  must  be  compelled  thereto  t  How 
loath  be  our  PriaU  to  teach  the  commandments,  the  articles  of  the  £uth,  and 
the  Pat«r-Noster  in  Ibgliah  I  Again,  how  unwilling  be  the  people  to  learn 
it !  Yea,  they  jest  at  it,  calling  it  the  new  Pater-Noster,  and  new  learning  ; 
so  that,  as  help  me  God,  if  we  amend  not,  I  fear  we  shall  be  in  more  bondage 
and  bfindnesB  than  ever  we  were.9il  I  pray  you  was  not  one  of  the  best 
preachers  in  Christendom  (Latimer)  Bishop  of  Worcester  ff  And  now  there  is 
one  made  that  never  preaehed  that  I  heard,  except  it  were  the  Pope's  law.9 
But,  alas  !  bemde  our  naughtiness,  cowardness  and  oovetousnaBS,  is  the  occasion 
of  mndi  of  thia  The  oowardnera  of  our  Bishops,  to  tell  truth,  and  stand  by  it 
while  they  mi^  be  heard,  and  the  oovetonsness  of  our  visStors.  For  in  all  our 
visitations  we  have  had  nothing  rrformed,  but  our  pursea^ss 

The  Dean  then  eagerly  enquires  whether  there  was  any  progress  in  procure 
ing  a  Qneen  lor  his  Majesty ;  that  step  or  hinge,  on  which  they  anticipated 
every  thing  was  to  turn.  Constantyne  first  cannot  tell  what  to  say,  but,  evi- 
dentiy  leaning  to  Crumwell's  hope,  wishes  the  King  were  married.®  There 
were  two  spoken  of,  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  and  Anne  of  Qeves ;  and  referring 
to  the  latter,  the  Vicar  goes  on — **  There  is  good  hope  yet,  that  all  shall  be 
well  enough,  if  that  marriage  go  forward  :  for  the  Duke  of  Cleves  doth  &voar 
God's  Word,  and  is  a  mighty  prince  now ;  for  he  hath  Guelderland  in  his  hand 
too,  and  that  against  the  Emperor's  will ;  for  the  old  Duke,  that  is  now  dead, 
sold  to  the  Emperor  the  reversion  of  it.''  He  then,  at  last,  informs  the  Dean 
that  ^  the  matter  is  brcdEcn  of  Milan." — ^  She  demanded  two  things,  which 
1  trust  shall  never  be  granted,  the  one— the  Bishop  of  Rome's  dispenaatiim ; 
and  they  would  have  pledges,  saying,  that  the  King's  Majesty  was  in  so  little 
space  rid  of  the  (^eens,  that  she  dared  not  tnSit  his  Council,  though  she  durst  trust 
his  Majesty.  For  her  Council  suspected  that  her  great-aunt  (Qneen  Catherine) 
poisoDed ;  that  the  second  (Queen  Anne)  was  innooentiy  (though  innocent) 


M  OeoTB*,  it  muat  be  remembered,  was  here  epeaking  of  the  coantry  at  large,  and  not  onlj 
tOt  bat  of  Ui  own  order,  and  of  the  circle  in  which  he  offUiaUjf  mored,  and  Me  aooonnt  was  too 
tme ;  bat  by  that  nnmeroas  dase  who  read  and  revered  the  Sacred  paije,  Constantyne  most 
have  long  been  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  a  time-serrer.  Being  excluded  from  their  confi- 
dence, he  was  not  aware  of  the  nnmben  that  were  now  reading.  But,  besides  this,  he  was  in 
Wales,  and  no  wonder  than  the  ^e2«A  felt  great  arersion  to  the  English  Scriptures.  TUs  sub- 
ject is  now  better  understood,  for  nerer  till  the  Sacred  Volume  was  given  them  in  their  ovm 
tongue,  was  any  progress  made.  Had  Wales  been  all  along  treated  as  Ireland  has  been,  in  spile 
of  Eni^and's  richilty,  it  had  been  much  in  the  same  state.  But  on  this  subject  the  Author 
may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  another  work—"  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Native  Irish ;"  or,  as 
the  third  edition  Is  entitled,  "  The  Native  Irish  and  their  descendants  ;**  where  ample  informa- 
tM>n  may  be  found  respecting  the  Scriptures,  and  their  effects,  in  all  the  Celtic  dialects. 

S7  Referring  to  John  Bell,  once  Archdeacon  of  Gloucester,  ftom  1518  to  IfiSSL 

M  This  was  rather  bold  language  for  the  ear  of  Crumwell. 

»  He  speaks  of  Henry*s  age,  48,  as  no  discouragement,  and  then  curiously  adds—"  my  father 
oil^t  be  ffrand/kOur  to  an  older  man  than  the  King's  Majesty,  and  yet  Is  lusty,  I  thank  God." 
The  Dean,  of  course,  enquires  his  age,  and  George  replies— "/wr  score  and  ttodvey  and  yet  the 
last  summer  he  rode  thirty-two  miles  upon  one  day,  before  two  o'clock,  and  said  he  was  not 
weaiy  when  he  had  done !"  Bom,  therefore,  in  1447,  he  had  lived  under  six  sovereign!,  from 
the  days  of  Henry  VI. 
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put  to  death  ;  and  the  third  loety  for  lack  of  keeping,  in  her  child-bed." — ^  But 
to  say  the  truth,  I  cannot  tell  whether  diis  was  her  answer,  of  Milan,  or  of 
Geves," — ^if  the  latter,  «  sorely  it  was  a  great  occasion  of  the  late  act"  Over 
this  act  he  hunents,  adding,  *^  how  can  the  Germans  be  our  firiends,  when  we 
conclude  them  heretics  in  our  acts  of  Parliament  f '  The  Dean  suggests  that 
they  may  haTO  been  ^  better  advised." — *^  I  trust  so,"  says  the  Vicar,  ^  and 
this  may  fortune  is  the  stopping  of  the  Commissions." 

They  dined  at  AbeigaTonny,  and  then  rode  on  to  Brecknock,  when  Gardi- 
ner and  Tunstal  become  the  subject  of  conTeraation.  Constantyne  expressea 
himself  as  charmed  with  a  book  against  Gardiner's  ^  De  vera  Obediential*' 
written  by  Erasmus  Sarcerius,  chaplain  to  Prince  William  of  Nassau  ;  and 
though  he  thinks  Erasmus  too  strong  for  him,  wishes  that  Gardiner  may  reply, 
as  he  thought  him  ^  the  best  learned  of  his  fiumlty  in  England,  a  great  rheto- 
rician, but  of  very  corrupt  judgment"  To  which  the  Dean  repliee— ^  he  haih 
done  much  hurt,  I  promise  you."  To  which  we  have  the  following  answer — 
^  There  is  no  man  hath  done  so  much  hurt  in  this  matter  as  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  (Tunstal,)  for  he,  by  his  stillness,  sobemeas,  and  subtilty,  worketh 
more  than  ten  such  as  Winchester,  and  he  is  a  learned  man  too :  and  a  wonder- 
fid  thmg  my  Lord  Privy  Seal  hmiffht  him  ia."40  <«  But  these  two  Bishops,  if 
they  were  as  learned  in  God's  word,  as  they  be  in  the  Pope's  law ;  and  as 
earnest  to  set  the  word  forth,  as  they  be  traditiontf  they  were  Bishops  indeed  ! 
But  alas  I  by  them,  and  such,  we  have  nothing,  in  a  manner,  but  *  translatio 
imperii,'  so  that  they  make  of  the  King,  as  it  were,  a  Pope.  And  dispensationa 
be  sold  now  dearer,  by  the  half,  than  they  were  in  the  Popish  time."  He  oon- 
dudes  by  saying — ^  I  would  not  counsel  my  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  trust  them  too 
much  for  all  that  For  I  dare  say  this,  that  they  will  do  the  best  they  can  to 
have  him  out,  if  they  can  see  him  at  an  advantage.  I  would  trust  them,  if  I 
could  see  one  of  them  once  promote  or  set  forward  but  one  that  is  suspected 
to  favour  God's  word."4i 

Having  slept  at  Brecknock,  on  Saturday  they  proceeded  to  Cannarthen.  In 
the  morning,  Constantyne  gave  his  account  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn's  execution^ 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  He  had  derived  no  information  whatever 
firam  his  master.  Sir  Henry  Norrie^  with  whom  he  then  was,  nor  from  any  per- 
sonal observation  all  the  time  of  his  being  in  the  house,  unfavourable  to  her 
character ;  he  merely  speaks  of  what  he  heard,  amidst  the  confusion  at  the 
place  of  execution.  But  as  Crumwell,  to  whom  he  was  now  writing,  had 
winked,  and  fidlen  in  with  the  whole  of  that  tragedy^  and  Constantyne,  then 
much  afiraid  of  him,  was  deprecating  his  displeasure,  of  course  he  durst  not  ex- 
press himself  as  believing  in  her  innocence.  Yet  he  had  given  the  Continental 
opinion.^ 


*o  If  Cnnmeell  had  done  this,  it  would  have  proved  the  decided  commencement  of  an  in- 
fotoation  which  toon  orertook  him.  And  from  thia  exprcadon,  Lingard  goes  to  Cat  a*  to  in- 
dnuate  that  Crumwell  was  now  *'  Ubvuring  to  procure  proseiyteg  ennong  the  BiMhopUt  to  avoid 
the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign."  But  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  We  have  already  seen  that 
it  was  Uie  King's  wish,  not  CmmweU's,  that  bad  brought  Tunstal  in ;  Gardiner  denied  that  he 
was  then  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  still  he  had  the  car  of  the  King,  and  hence  the  undermin- 
ing of  Crumwell. 

4'  Constantyne  had  suffered  much  through  Tunstal's  subtilty,  but  nothing  from  Gardiner's ; 
and  this  fully  accounts  for  his  comparison.  His  description  of  the  former,  however,  is  a  com- 
mentary on  Tyndale's  opinion  of  him—"  that  still  Satan,  the  imaginer  of  all  mischief.**  But 
taking  them  both  up,  as  to  their  whole  lives,  there  b  now  no  question  that  Gardiner  was  more 
cruel,  and  the  occasion  of  shedding  blood  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  Tunstal. 

4S  Thia  curious  original  manuscript,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier,  was  never 
printed  till  1831,  in  the  Archsologia,  vol.  xxiiL,  pp.  50-78.  The  explanation  thus  given  seems 
to  have  served  Constant  jne's  purpose,  and  saved  him  at  that  time.    Our  Vicar,  however,  (then 
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A  contemporary  dialogue  over  the  times,  and  with  such  a 
man  as  Gonstantjne,  may  be  allowed  a  place  among  the  train 
of  events ;  but  the  suspense  in  which  he  and  thousands  were 
involved  was  soon  at  an  end.  He  needed  not  to  have  been 
afraid  either  of  Crumwell  or  the  King,  for  one  subject  now 
engrossed  both.  The  month  of  September  had  come.  The 
men  of  the  old  learning  had  rejoiced  over  '^  the  bloody  sta- 
tute,**^ as  passed  into  a  law,  and  all  was  ready  for  general  per- 
secution ;  when  lo !  to  their  severe  mortification,  they  find 
that  the  spell  by  which  they  had  bound  the  King,  like  Sam- 
son^s  green  withs,  was  broken.  They  must  now  stand  aside, 
and  see  Crumwell  pursue  his  advantage.  Anne  of  Cleves  is 
certainly  to  be  Queeu  of  England.  On  Tuesday  the  16th  of 
September,  Duke  Frederick,  the  Count  Palatine  or  Palsgrave 
of  the  Bhine,  had  arrived  at  Windsor ;  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  three  other  ambassadors  from  the  Duke  of  Cleves  follow- 
ed, and  got  to  London  two  days  after.  Crumwell  immedi- 
ately prepares  the  way  for  their  audience,  and  wrote  to  his 
Majesty  on  the  20th.  After  having  waited  in  painful  un- 
certainty as  to  how  far  the  royal  favour  would  ever  return  to 
him,  with  what  delight  must  he  have  received  such  a  reply, 
and  on  the  same  day ;  while  the  King,  all  sweetness,  goes  so 
far  as  to  discover  the  most  tender  anxiety  for  the  health  of 
his  Lordship ! 

**  His  Majesty,"  says  the  Earl  of  SoathamptoD^  ^  willed  me  to  signify  to  you 
that  he  takes  yonr  letter  in  marvellous  good  part,  being  wonderful  glad  of  the 
contents  thereol^  and  specially,  that  the  Duke  of  Cleves'  men  have  oommiBsion 
apart ;  most  heartily  desiring  you  to  put  all  other  matUn  out  of  yowr  head^  tat- 
i»g  only  tkitj  his  great  weighty  causes ;  and  sharp  your  wit  to  attend  only  unto 
the  same.  And  I  assure  your  Lordship  he  said  these  words — <  I  would  for  no 
good  his  mind  should  be  so  troubled,  that  it  should  cast  him  into  any  disease' — 
which  words,  to  hear  him  speak  them  so  heartily,  I  assure  you  did  my  heart 
good.  Sir,  he  eftBoons  desireth  you,  that  he  may  hear  from  you,  from  time 
to  time."  43 

Although  this  was  literally  nothing  more  than  a  mere  gust 
of  royal  favour,  a  momentary  emanation  of  selfish  passion,  its 

oBidal  for  two  Ardideacona,  ftc,)  u  well  at  hla  ton-in-law,  Thomaa  YonnR,  appeared  ae  wit- 
BCMce  agaiail  Ferrary  Bishop  of  8t.  DaTid'a.  aa  recorded  by  Foxe ;  and  when  Ferrar  was  burnt 
^  Carmarthen  in  1&56,  Constantjne  had  to  escape  once  more  to  the  Continent,  where  he  ia  anp- 
powd  to  hare  died,  aooo  after.  The  son-in-law  returned,  married  a  second  time,  and  died  in 
<I«uc  1588,  as  AnMithop  fi/  York^  having  thus  occupied  the  same  place  that  Cardinal  Wolsey 
kinaelf  had  done!  Young  was  also  President  of  the  Council  of  the  North,  under  Elizabeth. 
«  Got.  State  Papen,  I.,  p.  610. 
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eflfeet  on  the  character  of  Crumwell  seems  to  have  been  melan- 
choly and  most  injurious.  The  struggle  to  regain  his  Master^s 
confidence  or  approbation  having  thus  far  succeeded,  the  wildest 
anxiety  to  please  him,  at  all  hazards,  immediately  ensued. 
Any  man'^s  life  which  came  in  the  way,  was  then  of  small 
account,  and  actually  involved  very  little  else  than  a  line  or 
two  among  the  base  items  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  That  book 
of  ^'  Remembrances,^^  that  standing  witness  to  the  writer^s 
character,  becomes  fearfully  illustrative  of  his  progress  in 
blood  shedding. 

The  Marchioness  of  Salisbury^  as  well  as  others,  had  been  disposed  of 
in  a  yeiy  summaiy  style  of  injustice ;  but  Crumwell  is  now  ready  to 
go  beyond  even  such  proceedings.  The  monasteries  being  dissolved,  the 
abbots  and  priors  had,  in  general,  proved  so  compliant,  as  to  excite 
astonishment ;  but  ''  all  that  a  man  has,  he  will  give  for  his  life.*' 
There  were,  however,  three  individuals,  who  either  stood  out,  or  stood  in 
the  King's  way ;  the  Abbots  of  Colchester,  Beading,  and  Qlastonbuiy ; 
the  two  latter  being  Lords  of  Parliament.  They  had  been  attainted, 
but  to  represent  them  as  tried  afterwards  would  be  a  prostitution  of  the 
term.  No  record  exists,  as  in  many  other  cases,  and  so  there  have  been 
different  opinions  as  to  the  ostensible  grounds  of  proceeding  against 
them ;  though  whether  they  were  charged  with  aiding  the  insurgents  of 
the  north,  or  stickling  about  the  King's  Supremacy,  or  both,  is  of  little 
moment.  The  TMn  were  inconvenient,  but  their  income  quite  the  re- 
verse ;  and  we  may  safely  presume,  that  here  lay  the  chief  impelling 
motive  to  action.  The  revenue  of  Colchester  monastery  is  not  known, 
but  excepting  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  that  of  Qlastonbury  was  the 
largest  in  England ;  or,  calculating  according  to  the  prtsefnt  value  of 
money,  above  ;^0,000  annually ;  while  that  of  Reading  Abbey  was  above 
;£30,000  aryear. 

Only  a  week  after  Crumwell  had  received  this  gracious  message  from 
his  Majesty,  or  the  28th  of  September,  Messrs.  Pollard,  Moyle,  and  Lay- 
ton,  the  visitors,  were  down  at  Glastonbury ;  and  busy  selling  the  cattle 
for  ready  money j  letting  out  the  pastures  and  domains  from  Michaelmas 
forward ;  and,  speaking  of  the  house  in  which  they  were,  they  say,  ^'  it 
is  great,  goodly,  and  so  princely,  as  we  have  not  seen  the  like."  It  was 
not  till  four  days  after  this,  that  they  had  "  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
divers  treaacme  committed  by  the  abbot."^  But  it  is  altogether  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  any  farther  detail.  We  have  only  to  glance  over  the 
''  Remembrances"  of  Crumwell,  and  there  we  find  the  following  auto- 
graph lines. 


**  Got.  state  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  ffiO-aSi. 
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'^  Item — Certain  penoos  to  be  senl  to  the  Tow^^  for  ike  further  examinaiion 
of  the  Abbot  of  OlaeUmbury." 

**  Item — ^The  Abbot  of  Reading  to  be  unt  down^  to  be  tried  and  exbcutbd 
AT  Rkadimg,  wUh  hii  eomplieee  I** 

"  Item — ^The  Abbot  of  Glaston  to  be  trybd  oI  GUuton,  and  also  to  bb  bxb- 
cuTSD  TBJBBB,  With  hit  compHeeeJ^ 

"  Counaellon  to  give  evidence  against  the  Abbot  of  Reading— ^Mr  Hynde^ 
the  King's  Attorney." — "  Counaellors  to  give  evidence  against  the  Abbot  of 
Glaston — Richard  PoUard,  Lewis  Forscew,  Thomas  Moyle." 

^  Item — ^To  Bee  that  the  evidence  be  well  eorted^  and  the  indictments  ftM 
drawn  against  the  sud  abbots  and  their  complices  \"^ 

These  fixed  and  fearful  purposes  of  his  Majesty's  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
ezpreesed  in  terms  worthy  of  a  Tiurkish  Vizier,  or  the  Grand  Inquisitor, 
were  literally  fiolfilled.  The  abbots  of  Whalley,  Gerveaux,  and  Sawley, 
as  well  as  the  priors  of  Wobum  and  Burlington,  had  been  executed 
before ;  but  John  Whiting,  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  with  two  monks, 
and  Hugh  Faringdon,  the  abbot  of  Beading,  with  two  priests,  aU  now 
suffered  as  traitors,  and  in  sight  of  their  own  abbeys, — ^the  latter  party 
on  Thursday  the  14th,  the  former  on  Friday  the  15th  of  Noyember ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  December,  John  Beach,  the  abbot  of  Colchester.  Thus 
died  three  of  the  richest  men,  just  as  if  to  mark  the  fidling  of  the  cur- 
tain. The  larger,  as  well  as  the  smaller  monasteries,  were  now  no 
more. 

This  unprincipled  practice  on  the  part  of  Orumwell,  of  appointing 
men  to  be  tried  and  executed,  was,  however,  in  perfect  consonance  with 
the  tatU  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  in  all  his  ways,  had  a  passion,  ap- 
proaching to  extreme  nicety,  for  doing  every  thing  under  the  form  of 
law.  The  most  avaricious  or  cruel  deeds,  must  always  appear  robed  in 
legal  attire,  and  be  recorded  scrupulously  as  acts  of  perfect  justice. 
Thus,  in  the  whole  process  of  dissolving  these  houses,  the  first  step  was 
to  obtain  by  some,  or  by  any  means,  a  surrender  of  the  property,  then 
denominated  a  voluntary  act ;  the  second  was  to  vest  the  property,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  Crown  ;  or,  in  other  words,  first  fill  the  Court 
of  Augmentation,  and  then  secure  the  proceeds,  thus  received ;  from 
men  who,  strictly  speaking,  were  not  proprietors,  but  only  tenants  for 
life.  Henoe,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  now  passed,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  the  term  diewlve,  nor  was  it  employed.  There  was  only  to  come 
to  his  Majesty,  all  that  had  been,  or  should  be,  '^  suppressed,  relin- 
quished, forfeited,  or  given  up."  To  obtain  the  property  by  "  for- 
feiture,'* was,  of  course,  an  easy  step  to  him,  who  could  define  treason  to 
be  whatever  might  exactly  serve  his  intended  purpose. 

This  determined  course  of  proceeding  with  the  monasteries,  from  first 
to  last,  involved  the  confiscation  of  property,  amounting  to  nearly  three 


43  Cotton  MS.,  TitQM,  B.  i.,4I5,  &c. 
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miUums  annually  of  the  present  day  ;  besides  a  fu'ther  sum,  in  move- 
ables, or  money  and  plate,  equal  to  more  than  two  millions  and  a  quar- 
ter I  The  entire  value,  however,  must  have  been  more  than  this,  as  the 
Visitors  are  understood  to  have  helped  themselves,  wherever  they  could 
do  so  with  impunity ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  could  not  be  less,  though  an 
exact  estiihate  can  never  be  attained.^ 

That  the  Monks,  as  a  body,  should  murmur  and  resent  all  this,  was 
no  more  than  might  have  been  expected ;  but,  considering  that  the 
people  had  been  so  steeped  into  the  existing  system  of  things,  as  well 
as  that  the  property,  moveable  and  immoveable,  in  the  first  instance  at 
least,  all  found  its  way  into  one  royal  reservoir,  it  may  seem  surprising 
that  they  did  not  rise  and  rebel  to  a  fax  greater  extent.  For  this,  how- 
ever, at  least  two  reasons  may  be  assigned.  Grumwell  had  taken  special 
care  to  shew  to  the  people  how  they  had  been  deceived,  by  exposing  to 
public  view  all  the  trickery  and  pretended  miracles  which  had  so  long 
drained  their  pockets.  And,  besides  this,  ^^  it  is  quite  certain,"  says 
Mr.  Taylor,  ''  that  in  all  populous  places,  the  masses,  the  offerings  and 
oblations  were  of  greater  value  than  the  settled  endowments  of  the 
parochial  churches,  or  else  the  '  religious*  would  not  have  been  so 
desirous  of  having  them  appropriated  to  their  houses," — and  these 
«  houses  "  were  now  dissolved.  But,  notwithstanding  all,  the  compliance 
of  the  people,  and  the  servility  of  Parliament,  were  alike  remarkable  ; 
for  certainly,  as  yet,  the  coimtiy  had  gained  nothing  by  the  transfer- 
ence of  authority  from  Rome  to  London.  Li  the  earlier  period  of 
Henry^s  reign,  England  had  been  occasionally  twitted  by  the  Continen- 
tal nations,  as  being  the  ass  of  the  P<nUiff;  but  the  patience  of  that 
animal  was  only  a  faint  emblem  of  England's  condition  now,  under  the 
burden  of  its  bloated  Monarch,  so  lording  it  over  the  minds  as  well  as 
the  property  of  his  subjects. 


M  HiBtorians  have  differed  widely  in  their  eatimatoB  of  the  amonnt.  We  hare  relied  on  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  latest  and  most  accurate  calculators— Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  in  his  "  In- 
dex MonasiicQs.  London,  1821.'*  After  noticing  the  estimate  of  Speed,  inclndingSlI  monas- 
teries and  abbeys,  colleges  and  hospitals,  the  gross  revenue  of  whidi  was  i;lH6,AIS,  8s.  l|d.,  he 
adds, — "  The  present  ralue  of  these  revenues  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  ftfUen  times  the 
amount  returned  in  1/SS4-7-  This  proportion  appears  to  agree  with  the  comparative  prices  of 
labour  at  the  same  periods.  The  daily  wages  of  a  haymaker  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  were 
settled  at  OM  penny,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  never  exceeded  three  haifpence."  *'  The 
present  rental  or  annual  value  of  the  estates,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbeys  and  reli- 
gioas  houses  in  England  and  Wales,  may  be  stated  at  nearly  three  miUions.*' 

With  rq^ard  to  the  moveable  property :  In  the  account- roll  of  Sir  John  Williams,  keeper  of 
the  Jewels  to  Henry  VIII.,  we  have  the  following  inventory :— **  From  the  monasteries,  cathe- 
drals and  shrines ;  of  gold  in  ounces,  U,fi3I ;  of  silver  in  ounces,  67,flOO ;  of  silver-gilt,  207,635,"— 
or  a  total  of  S8!),7«8.  This  was  sold  for  £73,531,  15e.  Id. ;  to  which  must  be  added  £79,471. 
fis.  0|d.  obtained  in  money,~or,  in  all,  £153,003,  Os.  lOid.  This  sum,  at  fifteen  times,  is  equal 
to  £2,S95,045 ;  but  there  must  have  been  Jewels  and  money  which  never  got  so  &r  as  Sir  John's 
account-roll. 
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With  regard  to  the  express  history  of  the  English  Bible, 
the  year  1539  is  now  to  be  added  to  all  the  past.  But  let 
the  movements  of  the  time ;  the  tyrannical  procedure  of  the 
reigning  Monarch ;  the  obsequious  deeds  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  lying  prostrate  at  his  feet ;  the  notorious  com- 
plexion of  his  Council,  in  hostile  array  against  the  progress  of 
Divine  Truth ;  the  tottering  influence  of  Grumwell,  once  so  re- 
solute ;  with  his  sad  and  bloody  footsteps  as  a  Privy  Coun- 
sellor :  let  all  these  be  surveyed  in  succession,  and  then  the 
general  aspect  of  the  year,  with  regard  to  the  printing  and  cir- 
culation of  the  Sacred  Volume,  must  appear  so  extraordinary, 
as  to  be  almost  unaccountable.  The  months  seem  to  have 
been  so  crowded  with  agitating  occurrences,  that  one  might 
have  imagined  there  had  been  not  a  day  left  for  another,  and 
much  less  for  a  separate  design — ^a  design  too,  however  un- 
noticed by  some,  or  hated  by  others,  which  had  been  proceed- 
ing, step  by  step,  to  successive  triumphs.  Still,  amidst  all 
other  national  affairs,  time  mtut  be  found  for  this. 

But  at  such  a  season,  who  shall,  or  who  can,  nay  dare  to 
press  forward,  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures!  Above  all 
other  men,  Crumwell  is  the  last,  on  which  any  one  would  fix, 
as  the  urgent  mover  in  such  a  course.  He  seems  to  have  had 
not  one  moment  in  reserve,  and  had  he  not  been  truly  deno- 
minated *'*  an  iron  man,^*"  in  regard  to  business  transactions, 
certainly  he  had  not  found  one.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the 
sequel  will  show,  that  though  he  had  been  but  in  poor  health, 
and  though  he  had  winked  hard,  bowing  assent  to  the  six 
articles,  and  stood  ready  to  execute  the  King'^s  pleasure  even 
unto  death,  nay  and  could  order  men  to  be  ^'  tried  and  exe- 
cuted^ in  the  same  breath ;  yes,  even  amidst  all  this,  it  comes 
out,  that  he  had  been  resolutely  bent  on  multiplying  copies  of 
the  Bible !  Strange  conjunction  of  pursuits,  as  probably  ewr 
met  in  the  person  of  the  same  human  being !  For  however 
many  were  the  subordinate  agents,  not  one  of  them  dared  to 
have  so  proceeded,  at  least  in  London,  without  his  fullest 
sanction. 

It  must  now  then  be  first  observed,  that  in  1539  both  Crum- 
well and  Cranmer  stand  before  us,  in  the  character  of  thwarted 
and  disappointed  men ;  severely  disappointed,  for  above  sue 
months  of  the  year.  Three  years  before,  in  conjunction  with 
the  momentary  humour  of  the  King,  Gardiner  being  abroad, 
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they  had  introduced  what  were  denominated  '^  Articles  of 
Beligion^^  to  the  notice  of  the  English  people ;  but  now  they 
found,  to  their  bitter  mortification,  that  this  was  assuredly 
not  the  road  to  either  ^*  peace  or  contentation,^^  or  *^  unity  of 
opinion.'"  On  the  contrary,  the  mode  which  Aey  had  intro- 
duced in  1536,  furnished  the  precedent  which  their  opponents 
now  followed ;  or  the  ground  on  which  they  stood,  and  tried 
to  overawe  the  human  mind.  In  the  first  Convocation,  with 
Grumwell  as  Vicar-G^neral,  so  far  as  the  King  and  Granmer 
had  professedly  meddled  with  Christianity  at  all,  they  had 
made  it  technical  and  ditptUative.  It  was  not  the  voice  of 
God,  as  contained  in  his  Word,  with  which  they  began,  for 
neither  Cranmer  or  Crumwell  could  get  those  Bishops  to  as- 
sent to  any  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  before  the 
authority  of  Divine  Truth  in  the  language  of  the  people  was 
recognised,  by  these  first  articles  a  certain  vocabulary  had 
been  introduced ;  and  in  the  prospect  of  the  present  Convoca- 
tion, Gardiner  and  his  party  were  by  far  too  shrewd,  not  to 
take  advantage  of  the  precedent  set.  They  fought  and 
baffled  the  Archbishop  with  his  own  weapons,  while  my  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  Crumwell,  like  a  perfect  politician,  had  bowed  to 
the  stortn.  So  now  when  the  tug  of  battle  came,  and  Crum- 
well found  that,  as  an  expedient  in  his  hands,  ''  articles  of 
religion'"  must  be  given  to  the  winds ;  then  it  was  that  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  alonCj  afforded  him  the  only  prospect  of 
turning  the  tide  upon  his  political  opponents.  Thus  singu- 
larly shut  up  to  this  one  object,  he  was  not  slow  to  improve 
his  powers ;  for  though  he  could  no  longer  shake  his  rod  over 
the  Bench  of  Bishops,  his  authority  and  precedence  or  rank  as 
Vicar-General  had  been  distinctly  recognised;  and  this  he 
could  exercise  still,  very  powerfully,  without  the  doors  of  the 
Convocation,  though  not  within  them  ;  while  the  dissolution 
and  consequent  dispersion  of  that  body,  was  analogous  to  the 
breaking  up  of  a  combination  against  him. 

The  operation  of  the  bloody  statute  being  now  also  stayed, 
and  no  commissions  issued  for  the  country  at  large ;  Henry 
too  having  been  fully  apprised  of  how  odious  that  statute  was 
to  his  intended  matrimonial  connections,  here  was  a  favourable 
crisis.  To  the  printing  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  amidst  his 
multifarious  engagements,  Crumwell  lent  all  his  energy,  so 
that  not  fewer  than  four  editions  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  with 
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which  his  personal  influence  was  connected,  now  issued  from 
the  press. 

There  is  no  concealing  it  now ;  for  by  a  comparison  of  dates, 
it  will  be  manifest,  that  the  character  of  Grumwell  when  sink- 
ing, and  so  near  his  end,  presents  to  the  reflectiye  mind  one  of 
the  most  painful  contemplation,  and  in  truth,  one  of  a  far 
more  mehmcholj  hue,  than  even  that  of  Wolsey  himself. 
Wolsey,  the  ^^  man  of  pleasure,^^  not  to  say  boundless  ambi- 
tion, sinking  under  disgrace  into  his  grare,  yet  breathing  out 
persecution  against  the  Lutherans,  and  leaving  this  ^  his  dy- 
ing advice  to  the  King,  was  a  spectacle  sad  enough  :  yet  is  it 
scarcely  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Grumwell,  the  energetic 
^'man  of  business,'"  himself  stepping  into  blood,  to  please  his 
Master,  or  retain  his  favour ;  and  at  the  same  moment  push- 
ing forward  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  nay  enforcing  on  his 
countrymen  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  page !  Who  can  deny 
after  this,  that  the  heart  is  ^'  deceitful  above  all  things,'^  and 
reckless  beyond  expression  I 

To  proceed,  however,  with  the  proof.  The  Bible,  described 
last  year,  as  commenced  in  Paris,  and  snatched  from  the 
flames  of  the  Inquisition,  was  finished  in  London  by  the 
mouth  of  April,  and  ready  for  circulation  under  the  following 
title,  b^are  the  meetings  of  Parliament  and  Convocation. 

*  Tlte  B}fiU  in  Englythe^  that  is  to  saye,  the  content  of  all  the  holy  Scripture, 
botfie  fA  the  olde  and  NevDe  Testament,  truly  translated  after  the  veryte  of  the 
Uebrue  and  Cfreke  textes,  by  the  dylygent  studye  of  diuerse  excellent  learned 
men,  expert  in  the  forsayde  tonges.  ^r  Printed  bif  Rychard  Grafton  and  Ed* 
vard  Whitchurch.  Cum  priuilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum."  The  Colophon 
\n—f  The  endd  of  the  new  Testamett  and  of  the  vhole  Byble,  Fyuisshed  in 
ApryU,  Anno  mooooczzxiz.    A  dno  factum  est  i8tud."47 

This  title,  as  well  as  the  representation  round  it,  ascribed 
to  the  pencil  of  Hans  Holbein,  it  is  now  abundantly  evident, 
were  alike  in  the  teeth  of  history ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  pro- 
fimity  involved,  in  which  the  Almighty  is  repi*esented  as 
saying  of  the  King — '^  I  have  found  a  man  according  to  my 
own  heart,  which  shall  fulfil  all  my  will  i"*^  But  this  served 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  Grumwell  at  the  moment,  in  his 


*?  Th*  Halic  worda  on  in  red  letten.  Of  this  Bible,  Lewis  ascribed  ■  second  edition  to  this 
7«ar«  or  the  next ;  and  he  thought  he  had  confirmed  this  by  a  collation  of  the  two.  This  Iiaa 
led  utvmj  ever  afaice.  There  waa  no  snch  reprint  Lewis  confesses  th&t  his  second  Bible  was 
imperfect,  and  the  book  he  had  before  him  waa  actnally  Cranmer's  edition  of  April  1540,  the 
acst  to  be  noticed. 
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gross  flattery  of  the  reigning  monarch.  Grumwell  himself,  as 
well  as  the  King  and  Cranmer,  at  full  length,  are  here 
distinguished  also  by  their  respective  shields,  or  coats  of 
arms ;  and  this  same  engraving,  finely  cut  in  wood,  will  be 
employed  in  subsequent  editions,  though  the  arms  of  Grum- 
well, after  his  fall,  will  then  be  found  erased,^ 

This  Bible,  it  is  true,  exhibits  all  the  marks  of  a  signal 
triumph,  as  already  described ;  but  let  the  men  in  Parliament 
or  the  Convocation  be  busy  with  what  they  might,  this  one 
edition  or  reprint  will  not  suffice  to  meet  the  zeal  of  the 
Vicar- General.  In  chronological  order,  the  next  Bibles  that 
were  ready  for  circulation,  were  two,  if  not  three  editions  of 
the  entire  Bible,^  by  other  printers,  as  well  as  a  new  super- 
intendent of  the  press. 

And  here  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  immediately 
before  entering  upon  those  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  after- 
wards set  forth  by  Granraer,  we  are  summoned  to  look  back ; 
and  back  to  the  very  commencement  of  this  long  and  tedious 
warfare.  Just  as  though  it  had  been  intended  to  lend  unity 
to  the  entire  procedure  since  the  year  1526,  we  are  to  be 
reminded  forcibly,  of  the  deep  and  noisome  dungeon  under 
Cardinal  College,  Oxford,  and  of  the  interesting  young  men 
there  immured,  at  the  first  burst  of  opposition,  after  the 
arrival  of  Tyndale^s  Testaments  in  England.  One  of  those 
youths,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  named  Richard  Tatemer, 
The  son  of  an  ancient  family,  bom  at  North  Elmfaam,  in  the 
parish  of  Brisley,  Norfolk ;  he  was  one  of  those  canons,  chosen 
by  Wolsey,  whom  he  had  intended  to  employ  in  opposing  the 
'*  new  learning.'"     He  had  been  selected  from  Benet  College, 


«>  It  is  to  bo  Togrotted  that  the7  had  at  all  meddled  with  the  translation  while  at  Paris ;  bot 
Corerdale  had  slipped  into  the  14th  Psalm  his  three  Tevses  from  the  Vulpale,  which  Bofters 
had  Jadidonsly  ezcladed.  He  was  still  too  ready  for  complianoo  with  his  anthoritica  in  London 
snch  as  they  were.  He  durst  not,  indeed,  meddle  with  rcpentancet  howercr  long  ho  continnedf 
to  plead  for  penance  as  synonymons.  But  still  we  discover  the  hand  of  some  authority  at  least 
in  one  passage—"  Despise  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  glTon  thee  through  prophecy, 
with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  ^  the  aulKorittf  of  prieithaod /**  This  may  have  been  Cranmer's 
suggestion,  for  he  was  so  far  behind  as  to  adopt  this  reading.  Parker,  his  snccessor,  altered  the 
words  in  hii  edition  to—"  by  the  authority  of  the  ddenhipJ"  The  Geneva  translators,  ezdad- 
ing  the  word  "  anthority,"  as  not  in  the  text,  say—*'  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  eom- 
panp  qfthe  ddert  /"  which  was  changed  in  our  present  version  to—"  with  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  (he  prabpteiy.'*  Coverdale  himself  in  1535  had  said  **  the  hands  of  the  ddenJ"  Tyn- 
dale  throughout  had  preferred—*'  and  with  laying  on  of  <Jk«  handi  qf  an  Mer."  We  cannot  at 
present  name  the  manuscript,  or  collate  the  successive  editions  of  £rasmus,  but  that  there  is  a 
various  reading  in  favour  of  the  singular  number,  is  well  known ;  and  Tyndale  may  have  had  in 
remembranoo  8  Timothy,  i.  fi,  and  1  Peter,  v.  I. 

*9  See  the  collation  of  the  two  editions  in  Lewis  or  Cotton,  and  our  List  at  the  end. 
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Cambridge,  and  brought  to  Oxford.     Though  deeply  impli- 
cated in  1526,  as  already  mentioned,  he  was  more  gently 
dealt  with  by  the  Cardinal  on  account  of  his  voice,  or  skill  in 
music.     He  was  then  a  layman^  studying  law,  and  abode  by 
his  profession  through  life;  which  renders  his  superintend- 
ance  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  subsequently  being  licensed  by 
Edward  the  Sixth,  to  preach  throughout  England,  the  more 
remarkable.^    Having  taken  his  degree  of  A.B.  at  Oxford  in 
1527,^^  and  that  of  A.M.  at  Cambridge  in  1530,  he  removed 
to  the  metropolis  ;   and  after  passing   through   an   Inn  of 
Chancery,  then  said  to  be  near  London,    (or  on   the  site 
of  the  present  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand,)  he  entered  the 
Inner  Temple.     To  the  Greek  language  he  had  paid  great 
att-ention,  it  being  ^^  his  humour  to  quote  the  law  in  Greek, 
when  he  read  any  thing  thereof.^     He  had  become  known  to 
Crumwell,  and  in  1534,  after  he  was  chosen  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State,   and  Chancellor  of  Cambridge   University, 
Tavemer  came  into  attendance  upon  him.     In  1537,  Crum- 
well had  recommended  him  to  the  King,  when  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  be  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  signet  in  ordinary ;  and 
the  clerk  had  now,  in  1539,  turned  his  learning  to  the  best 
of  all  accounts.^'    For  a  considerable  time  past,  he  must  have 
been  working  under  orders,  and  very  busily  engaged,  as  the 
proof  sheets  of  two,  if  not  three  editions,  had  been  passing 
through  his  hands.     Tavemer  prefixed  a  dedication  to  the 
King,  telling  him,  that  ^'  he  never  did  any  thing  more  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  more  profitable  to  the  advancement  of  true 
Christianity,  more  displeasant  to  the  enemies  of  the  same, 
and  also  to  his  Grace^s  enemies,   than  when  his  Majesty 
hcensed  and  willed  the  most  sacred  Bible,  containing  the  un- 
spotted and  lively  Word  of  God,  to  be  in  the  English  tongue 
set  forth  to  his  Highness^  subjects.^^     But  to  all  this  he  had 
been  encouraged  by  his  master,  Lord  Crumwell,  as  it  will 
appear  presently  that  no  man  could  publish  the  Bible  at  this 
period,  without  his  approving  sanction.^ 
His  first  edition,  in  folio,  and  entitled — "  The  most  Sacred 

M  He  OMd  to  preach  at  St  Maiy't  in  Oatfard^  where  the  Bampton  Lecture*  are  delivered. 
The  polplt  then  vaa  of  flue  carred  aahler  itone^  bnt  this  waa  tiUcen  away,  and  one  of  wood 
nibitstated,  when  Dr.  John  OteeUf  aa  Vice-ChancelloT,  need  to  officiate  on  the  uune  spot,  abont 
16S4i— IFoodTf  AUunte.  How,  or  by  whom,  it  is  oocnpied  now,  in  onr  own  day,  we  leave  the 
leader  to  eoqaire.  6t  Wood's  Fasti.  n  Wood's  Athenas,  by  Bliss,  i.,  421. 

^  **  Cnunwrell  is  sapposcd  to  hare  encoarafijed  him  to  the  revision  of  the  Bible,  on  account  of 
bis  especial  skill  in  Greek."— Todd— JOiWf. 

vol.  il.  1' 
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Bible,^"*  &;c.,  was  ''  printed  at  London  in  Fleet  Street,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Sun,  by  John  Byddell,  for  Thomas  Barthlett ;" 
or  Berthelet,  the  King^s  printer ;  "  Com  privilegio  ad  im- 
primendum  solum.'*'  The  next  edition,  in  quarto,  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  same  printer ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
third,  printed  by  Nycolson,  also  in  quarto.**  These  Bibles 
were  a  correction  of  Matthew's,  in  which  Tavemer  adopted  a 
large  proportion  of  the  marginal  notes,  and  inserted  others  of 
his  own;  yet  so  eager  was  Crumwell,  that  they  were  "allowed 
to  be  publicly  read  in  churches." 

In  addition  to  these,  that  the  effort  now  made  was  a  bold 
and  determined  one,  appears  from  another  printer  still  having 
his  hands  filled,  by  two  editions  of  the  New  Testament  by 
Tavemer.  This  was  Thomas  Petit,  who  also  printed  for 
Berthelet,  one  in  quarto,  the  other  in  octavo. 

Now  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  year,  though  the  political 
atmosphere  seemed  to  portend  nothing  whatever,  save  tem- 
pestuous opposition  to  measures  such  as  these ;  preparatory 
work,  it  is  evident,  had  been  proceeding  with  great  vigour 
within  doors  ;  and  by  the  autumn,  that  same  Monarch,  who 
had  hurried  the  "  bloody  Statute''  through  Parliament,  pro- 
fessed to  be  all  zeal  for  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
even  their  perusal !  The  prospect  of  connexion  with  Ger- 
many had  wrought  wondrously,  and  a  change  had  come  over 
the  spirit  of  the  man.  And  as  for  Crumwell,  though  he  still 
stood  upon  slippery  ground,  he  could  scarcely  now  think  so, 
when,  so  far  from  frowning  upon  him,  the  King,  on  the  20th 
of  September,  had  expressed  himself  as  so  solicitous  about  the 
state  of  his  health.^  At  all  events,  while  he  was  in  the  act 
of  carrying  through  the  negotiation  respecting  Lady  Anne  of 
Gleves,  almost  any  thing  he  might  request,  would  then  be 
granted.  Apply  to  his  Majesty  therefore  he  did,  and  suc- 
cessfully ;  although  still,  it  is  no  hypothesis,  to  say  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  as  it  regarded  the  Scriptures,  were 
nothing  more  than  averruled  men.  The  King,  by  his  conduct 
in  Parliament,  had  appeared  in  his  real  character;  while 
Crumwell,  by  his  conduct  elsewhere,  has  positively  forced  us 


M  Cotton'*  List,  p.  &— It  to  partly  deacribed  by  Dibdin,  iii.,  p.  57,  thongh  he  inadvertently 
falls  into  the  popular  mistake,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  "  set  forth  by  Cranmer,"  who  was 
therwise  ouKaKed,  as  will  appear  presently,  and  not  yet  ready  with  his  first  edition. 
^  See  page  73- 
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to  place  him  on  the  very  lowest  ground  of  political  expediency. 
The  following  document,  howerer,  will  show  that  there  was 
no  hazard,  at  present,  of  any  of  these  Bibles  not  getting 
into  circulation. 

**■  Henry  ^e  Eighth,  &c. — To  all  aud  singular,  Printers  and  sellers  of  books, 
within  this  our  realm,  and  all  other  Officers,  Ministers,  and  Subjects,  these  our 
letters,  hearing  or  seeing,  greeting  :     We  let  yon  to  wit,  that  being  desirous 
to  have  our  people  at  times  convenient,  give  themselves  to  the  attaining  the 
knowledge  of  Crod's  Word,  whereby  they  will  the  better  honour  him,  and  ob- 
serve, and  keep  his  commandments ;  and  also  do  their  duty  better  to  us,  being 
their  Prince  and  sovereign  Lord :    And  considering,  that  as  this  our  zeal  and 
desire  cannot,  by  any  mean,  take  so  good  effect,  as  by  the  granting  to  them  the 
frte  and  liberal  vueof  ike  BUde  in  our  own  naiemal  Englitk  tongue :  so  unless 
it  be  foreseen,  that  the  same  pass  at  the  beginning  by  one  translation  to  be  per- 
med and  considered ;  the  frailty  of  man  is  such,  that  the  diversity  thereof  may 
breed  and  bring  forth  manifold  inconveniences ;  as  when  wilful  and  heady  folks 
shall  confer  upon  the  diversity  of  the  said  translations.    We  have  therefore 
appointed  oar  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Counsellor,  the  Lord  Crumwell, 
Keeper  of  our  Privy  Seal,  to  take  for  us,  and  in  our  name,  special  care  and 
diarge,  that  no  manner  of  person,  or  persons,  within  this  our  realm,  shall  en- 
terprise, attempt,  or  set  in  hand,  to  print  any  Bible  in  the  English  tongue,  of 
any  manner  of  volume,  during  the  space  of  Jhe  yean  next  ensuing  after  the 
date  hereof,  but  only  all  such  as  shall  be  deputed,  assigned,  and  admitted  by  the 
said  Lord  Crumwell.     Willing  and  commanding  all  Mayors,  Sheriffs,  Bailiffs, 
ConMabUs,  and  aU  other  our  officers,  ministers,  and  subjects,  to  be  aiding  to 
oar  said  CoanseUor,  in  the  execution  of  this  our  pleasure,  and  to  be  conformable 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  same,  as  shall  appertain.    In  witness  whereof — 
WitoesB  ouridf  at  Westminster,  the  fourteenth  day  of  November  1539. — Per 
iptum  B0ffem,**B6 

The  style  of  this  public  document,  and  at  such  a  time,  is 
pointed  and  very  observable.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  Henry^s  Church  or 
Convocation.  The  Sacred  Volume,  first  printed  abroad,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  been  sanctioned  without  any  con- 
sultation of  that  body ;  and  even  now,  after  a  flaming  Con- 
vocation, they  are  to  be  passed  over  once  more.  Above  two 
years  ago,  the  King  had  been  overruled  to  bow  to  the  trans- 


M  Byner**  Feed.,  vol.  zIt.,  p.  849.  Herbert's  Ames,  iii.,  p.  1550.  Bat  then  there  is  the  con- 
joBCtioii  of  eTcnts ;  and  that  so  fatal  to  the  character  of  both  CoanseUor  and  King !  We  have 
beard  of  Thorsday  the  I4th  of  Norember  before,  and  the  reader  may  well  be  shocked,  as  soon  as 
he  obaerret,  that  it  vas  on  this  very  day  they  were  despatching  the  Abbot  of  Reading  and  his 
priesta— on  this  same  day  that  the  Abbot  of  Olastonbnry  was  going  through  the  mockery  of  his 
trial,  to  be  execnted  the  next  "  My  Lord,"  says  John  Lord  Russel,  to  Crumwell  on  the  16th, 
'*  theae  aball  be  to  osoertain,  that  on  Thursday  the  14th  day  of  this  month,  the  Abbot  of  01as> 
tonbary  was  arrayed,  and  the  next  day  put  to  execution,  with  two  other  of  his  monks,  (for  the 
robbing  of  Olastonbnry  Church,)  on  the  Tor  hill,"  &c.  MS.,  Cleop.,  E.  !▼.,  fol.  09,  b.  Original. 
In  other  words,  there  were  six  men  whom  Crumwell  and  Henry  had  resolred  should  be  eze- 
eated  ;  the  mockery  of  a  trial  must  precade,  and  forsooth  be  reported. 
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lation ;  and  last  year,  Gramwell  as  Vicegerent  had  enjoined 
the  Bishops,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  to  see  to  its  circulation  ; 
but  after  the  miserable  display  they  had  recently  given  of 
their  characters,  they  are  to  be  addressed  by  him  no  more. 
No  notice  whatever  is  therefore  now  taken  of  Bishop  or  Arch- 
biskcp^  Priest  or  Parson ;  unless  the  ambiguous  term  "  minis- 
ter **'  at  the  very  end,  be  allowed,  by  courtesy,  to  include  them 
all.  But  it  was  the  dml  authorities  on  whom  Crumwell  now 
called ;  it  was  the  Mayors,  the  Sheriffs,  the  Bailiffs,  the 
Oonstables,  who  were  so  pointedly  enjoined,  and  by  the  Kino 
himself,  to  aid  him  !  After  having  been  so  treated  by  the 
Bench,  of  which  he  was  the  Vicar-General ;  as  long  as  he 
remains  Lord  Privy  Seal,  he  was  not  to  be  insulted  with  im- 
punity ;  the  hour  for  retaliation  had  come ;  and  as  he  had 
given  up  "  Articles  of  Religion''  in  despair,  so  it  is  now  evi- 
dent, that  he  had  also,  as  a  body,  given  up  the  Bishops. 

Nor  was  such  a  document,  ^^  per  ipsum  Begem,''  note  to  be 
treated  with  impunity.  Little  had  they  dreamt  in  Parlia^ 
ment,  which  would  be  the  very  Jirst  statute  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  Majesty's  subjects ;  for  '^  the  bloody  statute"  had 
been  stayed  in  its  operation  ;  but  they  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
pass  a  bill,  showing,  "  tphat  a  King  by  his  royal  power  miffht 
do ;"  and  ^'  considering  that  many  occasions  might  require 
speedy  remedies,"  they  enacted  that  the  King's  proclamation, 
writ,  or  letters-patent,  were  to  be  obeyed  "  as  if  they  were 
made  by  an  act  of  Parliament ;"  nay,  and  if  any  after  that 
offended,  they  were  to  be  judged  as  traitors.  If,  therefore, 
the  men  of  the  new  learning  had  been  terror-struck  in  April, 
the  men  of  the  old^  might  now  well  stare  with  amazement, 
but  there  was  no  remedy;  they  must  all  stand  aghast  for 
the  time  being,  and  make  way  for  the  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

It  is  curious  also  to  observe  the  efforts  now  made  to  place 
Henry,  if  it  had  been  possible,  in  a  fair  way,  once  more,  or  to 
face  him  out,  as  the  same  man — notwithstanding  his  recent 
aberration,  or  natural  leaning  to  his  beloved  associates  of  the 
old  school.  At  this  period,  a  long  and  strange  justification 
of  his  proceedings  was  written  out.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
State  Paper  OflSce,  and  has  been  printed  entire  by  Collier.*^ 
The  following  statement  taken  from  it,  though  far  too  strongly 
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expressed,  clearly  proves,  that  despite  of  Gardiner  and  all  his 
associates,  the  Scriptures  already  printed  had  not  been  laid 
on  the  shelf. 

«  Englishmen  have  now  in  hand  in  every  church  and  place,  almost  every 
man,  the  Holy  Bible  and  New  Testament  in  their  mother  tongue  ;  instead  of 
the  old  fabulous  and  fantastical  books  of  '  The  Table  Round,'  '  Launoelot  du 
Lake,'  *  Hnco  de  Bourdeaux,'  <  Bevy  of  Hampton,'  *  Guy  of  Warwick,'  and 
soch  others,  whose  impure  filth  and  vain  fabulosity,  the  light  of  God  has 
abolished  utterly." — ^*  Englishmen  stick  fiist  to  the  doctrine  of  God  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  the  Old  conformable  to  the  New  ;  and  do  esteem  that  it  is 
*  Foju  aquw  aalientit  in  titam  eUrnam* " 

In  short,  the  same  ardour  which  had  been  displayed  in 
printing,  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  a  kindred  zeal  for 
distribution  and  perusal;  and  after  such  doings  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  opposite  party,  and  all  who  loved  the  truth,  had 
notable  reasons  for  improving  their  time.  Grumwell  had  yet 
eight  months  to  live  before  his  arrestment,  so  that  here  was  a 
fine  opportunity  presented  for  vigorous  exertion,  to  every  man 
who  estimated  the  value  of  the  Scriptures.  How  very  unlikely 
was  such  a  season  to  have  arrived,  only  a  few  months  ago ! 

Here,  then,  terminated  that  class  of  sacred  volumes,  which, 
with  considerable  propriety,  may  be  denominated  the  firtt 
teries :  reaching  from  Wolsey^s  '^  secret  search  at  one  time,'*'' 
in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge ;  or  from  the  dungeon  of 
Cardinal  College,  down  to  one  of  its  inmates  publishing  three 
editions  of  the  Bible,  and  two  of  the  New  Testament,  in  one 
year ;  when  the  long  hostile  Monarch  had  been  made  to  de- 
clare, that  ihefree  and  liberal  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  own  ma- 
ternal English  tongue  was  the  only  mean  by  which  his  subjects 
could  comprehend  their  duty  to  God  or  man;  and  when  his 
counsellor,  the  successor  of  Wolsey,  to  save  his  popularity 
and  retain  his  place,  was  so  evidently  urging  the  printers  to 
speed !  The  series  referred  to,  now  included  above  thirty 
editions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  five  of  the  entire  Bible, 
which  for  fourteen  years  had  formed  the  spiritual  nourish- 
ment of  all  those  in  this  kingdom  who  had  been  convinced  by 
their  own  experience,  that  "  man  liveth  not  by  bread  only, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.'*'* 

What  a  contrast,  therefore,  is  now  presented  between  Wil- 
liam Tyndale  and  all  his  contemporaries,  who  have  generally 
figured  in  the  page  of  history,  and  so  filled  it,  a«  to  prevent 
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posterity  from  duly  estimating,  nay,  almost  seeing,  by  far  the 
most  eminent  benefactor  of  his  country. 

It  is  not  here,  however,  that  the  year  1539  terminates. 
Tyndale's  translation,  or  the  Bible  of  1537,  had  now  been 
taken  up,  personally,  by  another  individual,  who  has  perhaps 
been  expected  to  appear  before  this  time,  and  certainly  for 
some  months  before  Henry ^s  letters-patent  (of  the  14th  of 
November,)  this  year,  he  had  been  engaged  in  his  sphere,  be- 
hind the  curtain,  perhaps  as  busily  as  any  of  GrumwelFs  printers 
had  been.  This,  it  may  be  anticipated,  was  Thomas  Granmer ; 
but,  although  it  has  been  often  done,  with  no  previous  edition 
can  his  name,  with  historical  propriety,  be  associated. 

The  joy  expressed  by  him,  at  the  reception  of  the  Bible  in 
1537,  may  have  prepared  the  reader;  but  when  he  first  met 
with  Granmer  on  the  Gontinent,  seven  years  ago,  in  company 
with  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  then  charged  by  his  Sovereign  to 
seize  Tyndale,  and  next  year  beheld  him  ynth  pain,  when 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  translator's  bosom  friend,  Fryth  ; 
he  certainly  could  not  have  imagined  that,  six  years  after- 
wards, the  Primate  himself  would  have  been  so  busily  em- 
ployed, in  superintending  an  edition  of  Tyndale's  translation. 
But  so  it  was.^  Granmer,  as  well  as  Grumwell,  had  now 
given  up  the  Bishops  in  despair,  though  his  chief  opponent, 
Gardiner,  will  not  fail  to  cross  his  path  presently,  and  try  to 
sway  the  King. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  it  should  have  been  on  this  same 
Thursday,  the  14th  of  November,  to  which  we  have  repeat- 
edly alluded,  that  Granmer  first  certainly  appears  to  have 
been  thus  engaged.  The  edition  he  had  been  bringing  for- 
ward was  a  very  fine  one,  and  now  nearly,  if  not  entirely 
finished ;  but  he  had  resolved,  at  this  peculiar  crisis,  after 
being  foiled  by  the  Bench,  to  prefix  a  preface  to  the  reader, 
of  his  own  composition.  This  he  had  submitted,  for  his  Ma- 
jesty''s  approbation,  and  was  now  anxiously  waiting  its  re- 
turn, when  he  sent  the  following  letter  to  Grumwell : — 

"  My  very  siDgular  good  Lord,  after  my  most  hearty  oommendatious,  thesie 
sliall  be  to  signify  unto  your  Lordship,  liiat  Bartelett  and  Edward  Whltecharcli 

M  And  aa  Granmer  was  so  indebted  to  Tyndale  for  the  Bible  he  now  watched  throu^  the 
press,  so  it  has  been  said,  "  when  he  wrote  against  transubstantiation,  in  replj  to  Gardiner,* 
he  then  acknowlcdgvd,  seventeen  years  after.  "  that  he  had  received  great  light  from  Frpth*» 
writings,  and  drew  most  of  his  arguments  out  of  thtm." —TodtTt  LJ^  f/  Cranmer,  i.,  p.  86. 
BHrnr(. 
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hath  been  with  me,  and  have  by  tlieir  accouots  declared  the  expenses  and 
chai*ges  of  the  printing  of  the  Great  Bibles ;  and  by  the  advice  of  Bartelett,  I 
have  appointed  them  to  be  sold  for  13b.  4d.  a-pieoe,  (one  merk,)  and  not  above. 
Howbetty  Whitechurch  informeth  me,  that  yonr  Lordship  thinketh  it  a  more 
eonvenient  price  to  have  them  sold  at  lOs.  a-piece ;  which,  in  respect  of  the 
great  charges,  both  of  the  paper,  which  is  substantial  and  good,  and  other  great 
hinderances,  Whitechurch  and  his  fellow  (Grafton,  his  partner)  thinketh  it 
a  snuUl  priced  Nevertheless,  they  are  right  well  contented  to  sell  them  for 
108.,so  that  you  will  be  so  good  Lord  to  them  as  to  grant  henceforth  none  other 
lioenae  to  any  other  printer  saving  to  them,  for  the  printing  of  the  said  Bible  ; 
for  else  they  think  that  they  shall  be  greatly  hindered  thereby,  if  any  other 
should  print,  they  sustaining  such  charges  as  they  already  have  done.  Where- 
fore I  shall  beseech  your  Lordship,  in  consideration  of  their  travail  in  this  be* 
hal^  to  tender  their  requests ;  and  they  have  promised  me  to  print  in  the  end 
of  their  Bibles  the  price  thereof,  to  the  intent  the  King's  liege  people  shall  not 
henceforth  be  deceived  of  their  price. 

^  Farther,  if  your  Lordship  hath  known  the  King's  pleasure  concerning  the 
Prrfoioe  of  the  Bible,  which  I  sent  to  you  to  oversee  ;  so  that  his  Grace  doth 
aUow  the  same,  I  pray  you  that  the  same  may  be  delivered  unto  the  said  White- 
church unto  printing  ;  trusting  that  it  shall  both  encourage  many  slow  readers, 
and  also  stay  the  rash  judgments  of  them  that  read  therein.  Thus  our  Lord 
have  yonr  good  Lordship  in  his  blessed  tuition. — At  Lambeth,  the  14th  day  of 
November  1539."a) 

This  Preface,  however,  demanded  cogitation.  Preferring 
the  words  of  John  Ghrysostom  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gran- 
mer  had  now  ventared  to  go  to  the  fall  extent  of  trath  and 
duty,  as  Tyndale,  in  his  own  name,  had  so  often  done,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  England.  Granmer  now  at  last  pled, 
but  through  his  ancient  authors — 

*^  That  every  man  should  read  by  himself  ol  home,  in  the  mean  days  and 


M  So  urgent  wai  poor  Cmmwell  at  the  moment  to  pudt  the  Scriptura  into  cireukUUm, 

M  M&,  in  CntmweU'e  Corretpondence,  orig.  The  popular  mistake  of  aacriUng  the  Bibles 
isnlDg  tram  the  preae  in  1539,  to  Granmer,  baa  led  to  the  mis-placing  of  this  letter  among  the 
Government  State  Papers.  Though  there  supposed  to  be  1538»  it  has  been  cqrrectly  dated  by 
Mr.  Todd,  and  the  date  rcrlfied  b;  Mr.  Jenkyns,  in  his  Remains  of  Cranmer,  i.,  p.  289,  note. 

In  oommendng  his  I^r^fiiee,  we  leave  it  to  the  reader,  whether  Cranmer  had  not  Tyivdals's 
preCMseor  "  pathway  to  the  Scripture**  before  him.  Tyndale  bad  said—"  I  do  marvel  ffreatiif, 
deariy  beloTcd  in  Christ,  that  ever  any  man  should  repugn  or  speak  against  the  Scripture  to  be 
had  in  every  language,  and  that  of  every  man.  For  I  thought  that  no  man  had  been  so  blind 
to  ask,  why  lif^t  should  be  shown  to  them  that  walk  in  darknestf  where  they  cannot  but 
stumble,  and  where  to  stumble,  is  the  danger  of  eternal  damnation ;  either  so  despiteful  that 
be  would  envy  any  man  so  necessary  a  thing ;  or  so  Bedlam  mad  to  affirm  that  good  is  the  natu- 
ral cause  of  evil,  and  darftneM  to  proceed  out  of  <fi7At,'*&c.  And  what  says  Cranmer?  "Neither 
can  1  well  tell,  whether  of  them  I  may  judge  the  more  offender ;  him  that  doth  obstinately  r«- 
fase  so  godly  and  goodly  knowledge,  or  him  that  so  ungodly,  or  ungoodly,  doth  abuse  the  same. 
And  as  touching  the  former,  I  would  marvd  mtidk  that  any  man  should  be  so  mad  as  to  refuse 
in  doHmeUt  iif^  /  in  hunger,  food ;  in  cold,  fire ;  for  the  Word  of  God  is  light,  *  Lucema  pcdi- 
bos  raeM  Verbum  Tuum'— '  Thif  word  i$  a  tanfem  to  my  feet.*  It  is  food—'  Man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  of  God.'  I  would  marvel,  I  say,  at  this,  save  that  I  consider 
how  much  *  custom  and  usage  may  do.'  And  therefore  I  can  well  think  them  worthy  pardon, 
which,  ai  the  earning  abroad  cf  Scripture,  doubted  and  drew  back.*' 

It  Is  cnriona  to  see  the  Piimate  here  putting  in  a  word  in  excuse  of  his  own  timidity :  but  as 
evttom  and  usage  had  such  sway  over  himself,  he  could  not  possibly  marvel  to  the  same  extent 
as  Tyndale  had  done.  To  him  both  custom  and  usage  were  as  nothing,  compared  with  the  Word 
of  God. 
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time,  between  sermon  and  sermon — QuA  when  tbey  were  at  koms  in  their 
houses,  they  should  apply  ihemeeWes,  firom  time  to  time,  to  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Seriptnres.  For  ^e  Holy  Spirit  hath  so  ordered  and  attempered  the 
Scriptures,  that  in  them,  as  well  publicans,  fishers,  and  shepherds,  may  find 
their  edification,  as  great  doctors  their  erudition.  But  still  you  will  say,  T  can- 
not understand  it.  What  manrel!  How  shouldst  thou  understand,  if  thou 
wilt  not  read  nor  look  upon  it  t  Take  the  books  into  thine  hands,  read  the 
whole  story,  and  that  thou  understandest,  keep  it  well  in  memory ;  that  thou 
uuderstandest  not^  read  it  again  and  again.  Here  may  all  manner  of  persons  : 
tJien,  wofMn ;  young,  old ;  learned,  unleamed ;  rich,  poor ;  prvstt,  laymen  ; 
lords,  ladiei ;  officers,  tenants,  and  mean  men ;  tiryins,  wwe$,  widows ;  lawyers, 
merdiants,  artifieers,  husbandmen,  and  all  manner  of  persons,  of  what  estate  or 
condition  soever  they  be  ;  may  in  this  Book  leam  all  things,  what  they  ought 
to  believe,  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  what  they  should  not  do,  as  well  con- 
cerning Almighty  Grod,  as  also  concerning  themselves,  and  all  others."  *^  This 
one  place  of  John  Chrysostom,"  said  Cranmer,  ^  is  enough,  and  sufficient  to 
persuade  all  them  that  be  not  frowardly,  and  perversely,  set  in  their  own  wil- 
ful opinion."  61 

These  were  sentiments,  certainly  by  far  too  strong  to  pass 
in  high  places,  in  those  days,  without  murmuring  and  dispu- 
tation ;  nor  in  all  probability  would  they  have  been  allowed 
to  pass,  but  for  the  conjunction  of  circumstances,  already  so 
far  explained.  Henry,  as  we  have  seen,  had  softened,  even 
towards  Grumwell,  and  he  was  more  likely  to  have  done  so 
towards  Cranmer.  He  had  thwarted  him  in  the  Convocar- 
tion,  but  then  his  official  situation,  as  Primate,  Mras  not  to  be 
trampled  on ;  and  the  King  had  therefore  set  him  up  again, 
by  commanding  his  highest  counsellors  afterwards  to  go  and 
dine  with  him.  The  wind,  in  short,  had  changed  in  the  fall 
of  the  year.  Henry  is  now  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  as 
to  his  intended  Queen,  and  the  Archbishop,  of  course,  must 
perform  the  intended  marriage  ceremony.  No  moment  could 
be  more  favourable  for  Cranmer  asking  any  favour. 

But  then  it  so  happened,  that  not  only  this  preface,  but 
the  Bible  itself,  had  been  brought  before  his  Majesty,  and 
hence  still  farther  delay;  for  though  Cranmer  be  almost 
ready,  and  is  now,  in  Notemher^  pressing  the  return  of  the 
preface  for  the  press,  the  volume  did  not  appear  till  April 
following.  The  fact  was,  that  Henry  had  consulted  certain 
Bishops,  not  forgetting  Mr.  Stephen  Gardiner. 


01  There  are  many  other  fine  wiitimenta  of  Chryaoetom  quoted.  We  hare  marked  the  word* 
at  home  in  italics,  with  reference  to  what  follows  presently.  This  pleading  for  deme^ie  reading 
in  England,  howerer,  will  appear  to  have  been  six  yean  behind  that  for  8ootj<and,  and  rery 
powerfully  put,  by  the  native  of  Kdinburgh,  of  whom  Cranmer  was  so  much  afhtid,  in  the  Con- 
vocation of  ISSR. 
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**  Alter  the  book  wis  finnhed,"  nys  Folke,  **  and  presented  to  King  Henry 
the  Eighth ;  and  by  him  committed  to  diverse  Bishops  of  that  lime  to  pemse,  of 
which  (as  I  lemember)  Steyen  Grardiner  was  one :  after  they  had  kept  it  long 
in  their  hands,  and  the  King  was  diTers  times  sued  unto  for  the  publication 
thereof,  at  the  kst  being  ealled  for  by  the  King  himself,  they  redeUvered  the 
book:  and  being  demanded  by  the  King  what  was  their  judgment  of  tlie  trans- 
lation, they  answered  that  there  were  many  faults  therein.  <  Well,'  said  the 
King,  *  but  are  there  any  heresies  maintained  thereby !'  They  answered, 
'  there  were  no  heresies  that  they  oonld  find,  maintained  thereby.'  '  If  there 
be  no  heresies,'  said  the  King,  (in  his  own  profSuieand  impatient  manner,)  'then, 
in  Crod's  name,  let  it  go  abroad  among  our  people.'  According  to  this  judgment 
of  the  King  and  the  Bishops,  M.  Coverdale  (who  had  been  corrector  of  the 
press,)  defended  the  translation,  confessing  that  he  did  now  himself  espy  some 
fiuilts,  which  if  he  might  review  it  onoe  over  again,  as  he  had  done  txioe  be- 
fore,<B  he  doubted  not  to  amend :  but  for  any  heresy,  he  was  sure  there  was 
none  maintained  by  the  trau8lation."03 

Only  six  months  ago  the  gentlemen  of  "  the  old  learning,*" 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  their  head,  had  been  in  high  glee; 
but  of  late  it  had  come  to  their  turn,  to  feel  no  small  disap- 
pointment, if  not  alarm :  and  Gardiner  is  understood  to  have 
exerted  all  his  powers  to  influence  the  King,  by  persuading 
him  that  it  must  be  his  duty  not  to  allow  the  people  to  read 
the  Bible  by  their  own  fire-sides,  or,  as  Cranmer  expressed 
it,  at  home.  One  day  these  two  men  met  in  the  presence  of 
his  Majesty,  when  he  engaged  them  in  discussion.  After 
descanting  on  the  danger  of  allowing  the  people  at  large  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  Gardiner  chose  to  a£Brm  that  what  were 
called  the  Apostolic  Canons,  were  of  equal  authority  with  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  challenged  Cranmer  to  disprove  this. 
Cranmer  did  so,  and  to  Henry''s  satisfaction.  The  disputa- 
tion is  said  to  have  lasted  for  some  time,  when  the  King  ab- 
ruptly addressed  Gardiner, — ^^  such  a  novice  as  you,  had  bet- 
ter not  meddle  with  an  old  experienced  Captain,  like  my  Lord 
of  Canterbury ;"''  and  then  remarked,  that  "  Cranmer  was  too 
experienced  a  leader,  to  be  defeated  by  a  novice." 

The  translation  had  been  sanctioned,  as  we  have  seen, 
above  two  years  ago,  in  Gardiner''s  absence,  but  it  was  a 
double  mortification,  and  one  which  he  richly  deserved,  to 
hear  it  thus  defended  and  approved,  while  he  was  standing  by, 
and  rated  for  a  novice. 


**  That  b,  onoe  in  Pftria^  and  now  again  in  London. 

*>  Fnike'a  '*  Defence  of  the  English  Translatk>nB  of  the  Bible,"  15R3,  p.  4,  who  himaelf  heard 
Corerdale  epcak,  aa  reported,  in  a  sennon  at  Pattl's  CroM.  Tiiit  anecdote  has  been  very  gene- 
rally mUplaiud  in  ita  application. 
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As  for  Granmer''s  first  edition  therefore,  since  it  did  not  ap- 
pear till  April  next  year,  it  will  come  before  us  in  due  time. 
But  in  the  meanwhile,  and  independently  of  all  such  skirmish- 
ing before  the  King,  the  other  editions  which  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  Orumwell,  without  any  formal  reference  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, must  not  be  forgotten,  nor  the  New  Testaments  which 
had  been  printed  at  home,  nor  the  numerous  foreign  editions. 
This  is  a  period  noted  by  Strype,  as  one  in  which  '^  the  people 
greedily   bought  up  and  read   the  Holy  Scriptures.""     The 
truth  is  that,  however  other  matters  might  proceed,  whether 
in  Court  or  Parliament,  the  people  had  been  all  along  reading, 
without  asking  his  Majesty^s  leave.    He  little  thought  that  he 
was  led  on  by  a  current  far  too  strong  for  his  resistance.    Yet 
in  the  course  of  such  a  year  as  the  present,  in  which  the  King 
was  so  surrounded  by  hostile  parties  ever  whispering  in  his 
ear ;  who  would  have  imagined  that  he  should  have  so  sanc- 
tioned the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  i     This,  however,  he  had 
actually  done,  and  done  more  emphatically  than  ever  before  ! 
Some  complaints  having  reached  him  through  the  enemy,  that 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  New  Testament  in  public,  was  of- 
ten in  a  voice  so  loud,  that  it  threatened  to  drown  if  not  expel 
the  mass ;  Henry  by  proclamation  ordered  a  lower  tone,  and 
that,  while  mass  was  going  on,  reading  should  be  suspended ; 
as  well  as  that  no  man  should  ^'  teach  or  preach  the  Bible,'*'* 
except  such  as  were  admitted  by  himself,  or  Crumwell,  or  a 
Bishop.     But  then  he  added,  what  was  of  far  greater  moment, 
though  it  must  have  been  like  an  additional  dose  of  wormwood 
to  the  gentlemen  of  "  the  old  learning^' — 

^  Notwithstanding  his  Highness  is  pleased  and  contented,  that  such  as  can 
and  will  in  the  English  tongue,  shall  and  may  quietly  and  reverently  read  the 
Bible  and  New  Testament  by  themselves  secretly  at  all  times  and  placet  con- 
venient,  for  their  own  instruction  and  edification,  to  increase  thereby  godliness 
and  virtuous  learning.** 

Finally,  the  Monarch  must,  in  effect^  tell  posterity  that  in 
thus  acting  he  was  still  nothing  more  than  a  man  overruled ; 
since,  with  mingled  pride  and  profanity,  he  adds — 

<<  His  Highness  signifieth  to  all  and  singular,  his  loving  and  obedient  subjects, 
that  his  Majesty  was  not,  nor  is  compelled  by  Grod*s  Word,  to  set  forth  His 
Scripture  in  English  to  his  loyal  subjects  ;  but  of  his  own  liberality  and  good- 
ness was  and  is  pleased,  that  his  said  subjects  sliould  have  and  read  the  same 
in  convenient  places  and  times — Wherefore  his  Majesty  chargeth  and  com- 
mandeth  all  his  said  subjects  to  use  the  Holy  Scripture  in  English,  according 


f 
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to  his  godly  purpoee  and  gradoiis  intent,  as  they  would  avoid  his  most  high 
displeasure  and  indignation,  beside  the  pain  above  remembered." 

The  hand  of  Gnimwell  is  very  visible  in  all  this;  and  if  the 
proclamation  "  came  out  about  May,  being  now  equal  with 
the  law,^  as  Strjpe  has  told  us,  it  shows  what  confusion  had 
been  shed  into  the  Council  of  his  Majesty ;  but  followed  as  it 
was,  in  the  close  of  the  year,  by  the  decided  approval  of  Cran- 
mer^B  preface,  we  have  only  one  proof  more  of  the  truth  of  Solo- 
nion''s  proverb — "  The  king'^s  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
as  the  rivers  of  water ;  He  turneth  it  whithersoever  he  will.^' 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  as  already  stated,  we  come  to  the 
end  of  what  may  be  styled  the  fibst  series  0/  Bibles  and 
Testaments.  Last  year,  indeed,  we  looked  at  them  as  divided 
into  books  printed  abroad^  and  then  begun  to  be  printed  at 
home.  But  at  present  we  allude  to  all  that  had  issued  from 
the  press  before  the  first  edition  by  Granmer  was  put  forth. 
Of  the  whole  array  the  reader  may  form  a  distinct  idea,  on 
consulting  our  list  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  at  the  end  of 
this  volame. 

Now,  if  it  be  observed  that  even  by  this  early  period,  such 
a  number  of  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, as  well  as  of  the  Sacred  Volume  entire,  had  passed 
through  the  press;  and  that  Divine  Truth  had  obtained  a  foot- 
ing in  oar  land,  from  the  moment  of  its  entrance  in  1526  ;  he 
will  allow  that  in  these  fourteen  years,  a  great  work  had  been 
accomplished;  and  greater  still,  when  he  comes  to  see  all  that 
had  been  going  on  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England.  The 
full  effects,  though  no  historian  can  ever  detail  them,  must 
have  been  far  greater  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  Yet 
is  it  bnt  little  more  than  two  years  since  the  adversary 
lowered  his  colours,  and  gave  in.  Up  to  August  1537  in 
England,  we  have  witnessed  only  one  uninterrupted  battle, 
without  a  solitary  truce  ;  and  since  then,  as  far  as  Grumwell 
was  concerned,  we  have  seen  him,  in  his  ardour,  ofEcially 
pushing  on  the  work.  When  once  on  a  time,  writing  so 
bitterly  against  Tyndale,  he  little  thought  that,  in  the  very 
height  of  his  career,  though  loaded  with  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  he  would  tax  himself,  and  strain  every  nerve,  in  the 


M  Cotton  MS.,  Ckop.  B.  v.,  fol.  3A3.  Tliis  proclamation,  aa  first  drawn  up,  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  HsnaY,  and  he  corrected  it  with  his  ouin  pen.  Slrypc  has  giren  it  entire,  with  the 
correction*  nadc. 
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very  direction  which  the  Translator  had  so  long  pointed  out ; 
no  object  appearing  to  himself,  even  as  a  politician,  of  greater 
importance.  He  is  now,  however,  soon  to  be  called  away 
from  the  field  of  action,  leaving  the  cause  to  that  unseen  hand 
which  had  guided  it  from  the  beginning,  and  which  will  em-- 
ploy  or  overrule  others,  as  it  had  done  himself.  Grumweirs 
energetic  influence  is  not,  however,  yet  paralyzed.  He  has 
six  months  to  live,  and  the  Bible,  printed  still  more  magni- 
ficently, will  be  in  circulation  before  then.  In  common 
justice,  therefore,  to  the  only  Vicegerent  that  Henry  ever 
had,  and  with  regard  to  any  of  those  volumes  already  pub- 
lished on  English  ground,  including  the  Bible  which  was 
nearly  finished  in  Paris,  it  should  be  observed,  that  when 
Cranmer^s  name  has  been  associated  with  them,  in  any  degree, 
whether  as  to  preparation  or  printing,  this  appears  to  hayo 
been  historically  incorrect.  We  have  seen  him,  for  the  first 
time,  engrossed  with  one  book,  but  the  publication  of  it  be- 
longs to  next  year. 
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POLITIOAL  AFFAIRS — HEXBT^S  FOURTH   MARRIAGE — JEALOUSY  OF   FRANCIS 

— ^ALLIANCE    WITH    THE    EMPEROR QARDINER    AGAINST    BARNES    AND 

GARRET — PARLIAMENT   OPENED CRUMWELL  NOV  EARL  OF  ESSEX — THE 

USE  ALL  ALONG  MADE  OF  HIM    BY  HENRY — CRUMWBLL*8   LAST   DEMANDS 

IN    PARLIAMENT    AND    CONVOCATION — HENRY    HAS    TAKEN    OFFENCE 

CRUMWELL  APPREHENDED — PARTIES  OPPOSED  TO  HIM — CRANMER's  LET- 
TER— FIRST  CHARGES — BILL  OF  ATTAINDER — HENRY'S  FOURTH  MAR- 
RIAGE ANNULLED — FINAL  CHARGES  AGAINST  CRUMWELL — HIS  DEATH 
AND  CHARACTER — THE  KING  AND  HIS  TWO  TICARS-GENERAL  IN  REVIEW 
— MORE  EXECUTIONS — UENRY's  FIFTH  MARRIAGE — THE  OLD  LEARNING 
PARTY  IN  TRIUMPH. 

RETROSPECT — COMMON  MISTAKE  AS  TO  THE  CROWN — THE  LARGE  FOLIO 
BIBLES,    IN    SIX    EDITIONS — THE    FIRST    OF    CRANMBR's — A    DIFFERENT 

EDITION — THE   SECOND  OF   CRANMER^S THE   THIRD   PREPARING,   TO   BE 

ISSUED  NEXT  YEAR,  BUT  WITH  A  DIFFERENT  TITLE — ONE  IN  FIVE 
VOLUMES,  SMALL  SIZE — QUARTO  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  second  series  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  commencing 
with  the  first  of  Crannier'^s  editions,  will  reach  to  the  end  of 
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the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  embracing  the  next  twelve 
years  and  a  half,  to  July  1553.  At  the  best,  it  will  be  a 
strange  and  varied  scene ;  but  at  present  our  attention 
must  be  confined  to  the  first  of  those  eventful  years.  It 
was  the  year  of  Crumweirs  downfall  and  death,  a  subject 
which  has  been  allowed  to  pass  without  due  investigation, 
and,  consequently,  has  been  misunderstood.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  see  the  cause  of  Divine  Truth  still  triumphant, 
and  in  such  progress,  will  be  far  more  impressive,  after  we 
have  carefully  observed  the  general  course  of  secular  and  poli- 
tical affairs. 

Possessed  of  absolute  or  uncontrolled  authority,  the  yictim,  in  quick 
succession,  of  contending  passions,  of  avarice  and  profusion,  caprice  and 
obstinacy,  Henry  the  Eighth  stood  but  ill  prepared  for  any  vexatious 
circumstances  to  increase  his  natural  impetuosity  ;  and,  yet,  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  he  spent  in  a  state  of  almost  constant  irrita- 
bility. At  the  close  of  last  year  he  seems  to  have  been  in  fear  of  his 
personal  safety  ;  for,  knowing  what  enemies  he  had  abroad,  and  how 
discontented  certain  individuals  were  at  home,  he  had  renewed  his  per- 
sonal guard  of  fifty  gentlemen-pensioners — a  precaution  with  which  he 
had  dispensed  for  thirty  years,  or  since  the  first  of  his  reign. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  September  last,  his  Majesty  had  or- 
dered Crumwell  to  "  put  all  other  matters  out  of  his  head,  saving  only 
the  negotiations  for  that  great  affair — his  marriage  ;"  and,  since  then, 
his  impatience  for  the  approach  of  his  intended  Queen  had  risen  to  its 
utmost  height.  The  Lady  Anne  of  Oleves  having  arrived  in  England, 
had  reached  Rochester  on  the  31st  of  December.  Upon  New  Year's- 
day,  therefore,  Henry,  and  actually  in  disguise,  set  off  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  his  intended  consort.  The  first  glance  was  enough.  He  chose  to 
express  himself  as  disgusted.  It  was,  "  woe  that  ever  she  came  into 
England,"  and  he  began  to  ruminate  whether  or  how  he  could  break  off 
his  engagement.  '^  But,  considering  again,'*  says  Lord  Herbert,  "  that 
this  would  make  a  ruffle  in  the  world,  and  drive  the  Duke,  her  brother, 
into  the  Emperor's,  or  French  King's  hands,"  he  said,  '^  it  was  too  far 
gone."  Had  it  not  been  for  this  apprehension,  Henry  would  have  im- 
mediately sent  her  back.  On  the  6th  of  January,  therefore,  after  ex- 
pressing, repeatedly,  the  strongest  reluctance,  he  was  married  by  Oran- 
mer  at  Greenwich ;  having  resolved  to  confederate  with  the  Princes  of 
Germany.  The  ceremony  once  performed,  "  as  if  in  judgment,"  it  has 
been  said,  "  for  his  cruel  and  capricious  conduct  to  his  first  and  second 
Queens,  Henry  was  now  linked  to  one  whom  he  abhorred,"  with  only 
this  one  feeling  to  counterbalance  his  emotion — a  persuasion  that  he 
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had  at  least  taken  a  step  to  secure  himself  against  the  Emperor's  power. 
We  shall  see,  presently,  whether  he  was  correct  in  his  calculation. 

While  Heniy  ever  had  his  eye  on  the  Continent,  he  must  have  been 
conscious  that  he  was  watched  in  return ;  and  one  singular  moyement 
of  the  Emperor's  at  this  period,  had  excited  such  apprehension,  that  it 
probably  hastened  the  Royal  nuptials.  Last  year  the  citizens  of  Qhent, 
revolting  against  the  goyemment  of  Charles,  offered  to  place  the  city 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Francis.  He  declined  this  offer ;  and  the  Em- 
peror had  resolved  to  reduce  the  people  of  his  native  city  to  subjection. 
From  fear  of  the  German  States,  he  could  not  pass  through  in  that 
direction,  and  the  fleets  of  Heniy  deterred  him  from  hazarding  a  pas- 
sage by  sea.  The  only  other  road  was  through  France  ;  and  upon 
Charles  proposing  this  route,  the  liberty  was  at  once  granted  by  the 
French  monarch.  Ever  since  their  interview  at  Aigues  Mortes  in  1538, 
Charles  had  not  failed  to  court  the  King  of  France,  and  even  held  up 
the  prospect  of  one  day  investing  him,  or  one  of  his  sons,  with  the 
Dutchy  of  Milan ;  a  mere  stroke  of  policy,  to  prevent  alliance  with  Soly- 
man,  the  Grand  Seignior.  In  the  vain  hope  that  he  should  now  gain 
over  the  Emperor,  he  was  received  by  the  King,  and  conducted  through 
France  with  the  greatest  splendour.  They  entered  Paris  in  procession 
together,  on  the  first  of  January;  so  that  Charles  was  there  at  the 
moment  when  Henry  was  allied  to  his  despised  consort,  an  event  by  no 
means  acceptable  to  the  Emperor,  and  one  of  which  he  was  not  unmind- 
ful throughout  this  journey. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  English  ambassador,  following  the  Spanish 
Court,  writes,  on  the  7th  of  January,  from  Paris  to  Ids  royal  Master  : 
*^  The  Emperor's  demeanour  has  changed."  One  Robert  Brancetour, 
who  had  thrown  himself  on  the  imperial  protection,  was  demanded  by 
Wyatt  as  a  traitor  ;  but  Charles  would  not  deliver  him  up,  saying  he 
knew  of  no  treason  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  except  it  were  "  his 
going  along  with  Cardinal  Pole  ! "  and  when  Sir  Thomas  complained  of 
certain  preachers  who  had  defieimed  the  King  and  the  English  nation, 
the  only  reply  was — "  Kings  be  not  Kings  of  tongues  ;  and  if  men  give 
cause  to  be  spoken  of,  they  will  be  spoken  of."  After  declaring  the 
Emperor^s  concealed  designs,  Wyatt  tenders  his  opinion  as  to  what 
Heniy  should  best  do.  ^ 

Very  impatient  to  be  gone,  Charles  remained  only  seven  days  in  the 
French  capital,  and  left  it  early  in  January,  proceeding  by  Chantilly, 
St.  Quintin,  and  Valenciennes,  to  Brussels,  having  at  once  gained  his 
purpose,  and  completely  deceived  both  Francis  and  his  Ministers  as  to 
Milan.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  Wyatt's  advice  or  not,  the  Emperor 
had  no  sooner  left  Paris  than  the  King  of  England,  all  impatient  to 
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proTent  the  consequences  of  this  supposed  friendship  and  alliance,  des- 
patched the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  embassy  to  France.^  His  Grace  was  to 
offer  Francis  assistance  for  the  recovery  of  Milan — ^to  offer  the  remis- 
sion of  all  the  arrears  of  pensions  due  to  his  royal  Master,  as  well  as  of 
the  salt-money  due  annually — ^he  was  to  employ  all  his  powers  in  ex- 
citing the  jealousy  of  Francis  as  to  the  Emperor's  ambition,  and  propos- 
hkg  a  strict  league  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Pontiff;  he  was  to  inform 
the  French  Monarch  not  only  of  his  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Cleves, 
but  his  expected  one  with  Saxony  and  other  German  States.  Norfolk 
went,  but  all  his  representations  were  in  vain.  Charles  had  not  as  yet 
thrown  off"  his  mask,  and  plainly  said,  as  he  did  afterwards,  that  the 
promise  made  respecting  Milan  he  never  meant  to  fulfil ;  Francis, 
therefore,  at  this  moment,  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  the  Duke  returned 
to  Bngland  by  the  end  of  February. 

The  Emperor,  with  his  brother  Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Romans,  were 
then  about  to  leave  Brussels  for  Ghent.  From  the  former  city,  on  the 
25th,  Wyatt  writes  again,  inclosing  a  letter  respecting  the  affairs  of 
Germany,  where  many  false  rumours  were  afloat  as  to  his  Majesty  and 
his  recent  proceedings,  and  suggesting  that  a  refutation,  in  German, 
should  be  dispersed.^  Twelve  days  more  only  pass  away,  when  by  his 
next  letter  from  Ghent,  dated  9th  of  March,  Wyatt  hints  that  some 
designs  were  hatching  between  Charles  and  Francis  against  his  master 
—that  Ferdinand  was  advising  the  Duke  of  Oleves  to  submit  to  the 
Emperor,  and  it  was  said  that  the  Duchess  of  Milan  would  then  be 
given  to  him  in  marriage.  He  adds,  however,  that  for  a  long  time  there 
had  been  an  affection  between  her  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  son  of 
Francis ;  congratulating  Heniy,  at  all  events,  on  his  escape  from  that 
princess.^  €hi  the  12th,  he  modifies  this  intelligence,  by  informing  the 
King,  that  the  countenance  shewn  to  Cleves,  was  only  a  stroke  of  feigned 
policy,  to  separate  him  frt>m  the  other  German  States,  and  reduce  him 
to  obedience.^ 

By  this  time,  without  any  prospect  of  alliance  with  either  of  the 
great  powers,  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  haughty  English 
monarch,  as  to  his  recent  alliance  with  this  petty  (German  State  ;  and 
more  especially  when,  only  two  days  after,  tidings  still  more  vexatious 
arrived! 

On  the  14th,  Sir  Thomas  wrote  to  the  following  purport — '*  That  the 
French  King  had  communicated  to  the  Emperor  what  the  Duke  of  iVbr- 
foUt  had  proposed  to  him,  and  what  were  his  replies — ^that  this  token  of 
amity  had  greatly  delighted  the  Emperor,  who  had  dreaded  the  effect 
of  Norfolk*s  negotiation — ^that  the  amity  between  Charles  and  Francis 
still  stood,  without  the  Emperor's  parting  with  Milan — that  the  Germans 
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were  said  to  be  about  agreement  with  the  Emperor ;  which,  if  conduded 
without  comprehending  his  Majesty  and  the  Buke  of  Gleyes  in  the  same, 
might  prove  prejudicial  to  them  both,  and  especiallj  to  the  Duke  his 
ally — that  a  force  of  Spaniards  and  Italians  were  coming  into  Flanders, 
and  that  possibly  the  Pontiff  and  the  Germans  might  be  reconciled,  if 
the  former  will  own  his  power  not  to  be  absolute  and  usurped  by  Scrip- 
ture, but  taken  as  by  consent."^ 

Had  Sir  Thomas  sat  down  to  invent  a  communication,  he  could  scarcely 
have  succeeded  in  sending  one  more  unwelcome  to  his  already  dis- 
contented master.  Some  time  also  elapsed  before  Wyatt  wrote  again. 
But,  in  the  meanwhile,  no  intelligence  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  "  old  learning.'*  And  as  Norfolk  and  Gardiner  were 
now  at  the  King's  ear,  and  ever  busy,  no  doubt  the  juncture  was  un- 
proved in  practising  on  his  feelings  and  apprehensions. 

At  last,  however,  by  the  5th  of  April  there  was  intelligence  from 
Wyatt,  and  addressed  to  Crumwell,  who,  by  this  time,  must  have  been 
more  ill  at  ease  than  even  his  capricious  master.  The  Pontiff,  in  need- 
less anxiety,  had  written  to  the  Emperor  respecting  his  promised  dona- 
tion of  Milan  to  the  French  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  thinks  the  Emperor  will 
never  part  with  it,  but  spend  the  year  in  "  practices"  with  the  French, 
the  Duke  of  Geves,  and  others  ;  while  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  one  of  the 
chief  persons  frx>m  Naples,  was  desirous  of  proceeding  into  England  to 
see  the  King."^  Crumwell,  of  course,  immediately  despatched  this 
letter  to  the  ELing,  and  he  received  an  instant  reply,  through  Sadler,  his 
secretary.  His  Majesty  was  relieved,  and  "  liked  well"  this  intelligence ; 
and  as  Wyatt  had  expressed  a  wish  to  return  home  in  company  with 
this  Italian,  Henry  approved  of  his  coming,  and  ordered  Mr.  Richard 
Pate  to  be  despatched  as  his  successor.® 

Here  then  was  at  least  an  opening  for  some  change  of  policy.  For 
years  it  had  been  Orumwell's  aim  to  keep  Henry  and  Charles  apart, 
that  he  might,  in  alliance  with  France  and  the  German  States,  pursue 
his  own  policy.  Now,  however,  Heniy  was  abundantly  disgusted  with 
Francis,  and  no  less  so  with  his  German  marriage ;  for  aU  along  his 
Majesty  had  not  the  slightest  natural  leaning  towards  these  German  Con- 
federates, except  for  political  purposes.  Parliament  and  the  Convoc^ 
tion  were  about  to  meet,  when,  with  all  accustomed  form,  Henry  can 
easily  relieve  himself  of  his  Queen  ;  and  as  for  the  Emperor,  we  shall 
find  the  gentlemen  from  his  court  feasting  at  Westminster,  even  before 
this  present  Parliament  is  prorogued ! 

Foreign  aftaira  had  not  been  the  only  source  of  anxiety  to 
both  the  King  and  Crumwell.    During  all  this  spring,  matters 

0  Harl.  MS.,  No.  282.  leaf  188.  7  Idem,  Ma 
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at  home  had  been  proceeding  from  bad  to  worse.  Bonner, 
who  had  returned  from  France  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  and  was  now  Bishop  elect  of  London,  yet  still  professedly 
eager  to  please  Grumwell,  had  appointed  three  individuals  to 
preach,  during  Lent,  at  Paulas  Gross — Dr.  Barnes,  Thomas 
Garret,  one  of  the  first  dispersers  of  Tyndale'*s  New  Testa- 
ment, now  Sector  of  All  Hallows  in  Honey  Lane,  of  both  of 
whom  we  have  often  heard  before,  and  William  Jerome,  Vicar 
of  Stepney.  Barnes  was  to  commence  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
Lent,  or  the  14th  of  February.  Gardiner,  however,  now  in 
high  favour  with  Henry,  sent  a  message  to  Bonner,  his  old 
acquaintance,  and  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  so  bitterly  in 
France,  that  he  intended  to  preach  there  himself  on  that  day, 
and  this  he  accordingly  did.  ^^  From  an  accomplished  scholar,^^ 
says  Mr.  Todd,  "  as  Gardiner  certainly  was,  one  could  hardly 
have  expected  such  worthless  oratory.  It  might  indeed  be 
intended  as  a  sharp  defiance  to  the  men  of  the  ^  new  learning,^ 
though  they  must  have  despised  it."*^ 

^  I  gathered  my  wits  to  me,"  he  says,  **  called  for  grace,  and  determined  to 
dedare  the  gospel  of  the  Sunday,  containing  the  deril's  three  temptations,  the 
matter  whereof  seemed  to  me  very  apt  to  be  applied  to  ihs  Umej  and  good  oeca- 
skm  to  note  the  abuse  of  Seriptore  among  »om»^  as  the  devil  abused  it  to  Christ : 
whieh  matter  indeed  I  touched  somewhat  plainly,  and,  in  my  judgment,  truly. 
AUuding  to  the  temptation  of  the  devil  to  Christ  to  east  himself  downward,  al- 
ibiing Scripture  that  he  should  take  no  hurt — I  said — Now-a-days  the  devil 
tempteth  the  world,  and  biddeth  them  cast  themselves  backward.  There  is  no 
forward  in  the  new  tMckingj  but  all  backward.  Now  the  devU  teaeheth — come 
back  finom  fasting,  come  back  from  prayings  come  back  from  confession,  come 
back  from  weepmg  for  thy  rins ;  and  all  Lb  backward,  insomuch  as  he  must 
learn  to  say  his  Pater^Noster  backward."  Such  was  the  puerile  verbiage,  first 
uttered,  and  afterwards  printed,  by  this  learned  Biahop.9 

A  fortnight  elapsed,  when  Barnes  officiated  at  the  same 
place,  and  taking  the  same  text  preached  the  opposite  doc- 
trine ;  but  very  foolishly  descending  also  to  low  wit,  he  made 
some  unhandsome  references  to  Gardiner^s  person,  and  even 
played  upon  his  name.  Garret  and  Jerome  also  preached, 
but  made  no  personal  reflections  on  any  man.  The  friends 
of  Gardiner  then  complained  to  the  King  of  the  ^'  insufferable 
arrogance'*'*  of  the  first  preacher.     His  Majesty,  interesting 


^  See  "  Declaration  of  such  Articles  as  George  Joje  hath  gone  about  to  confute  as  false." 
fiardiner  calls  this  "a  part  of  his  Sermon  at  Paul's  CroM.  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent,  mdxxxix." 
i.  e.  Utk  February  1S40 ;  though  mistaken  by  several  authors  for  the  previous  year. 
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himself  in  the  affair,  called  Barnes  before  him.  He  was  over- 
awed ;  signed  a  renunciation  of  the  articles  informed  against 
him ;  confessed  that  he  had  overshot  himself ;  and  promised 
ever  after  to  beware  of  such  rashness.  In  this  he  was  followed 
by  Jerome  and  Garret. ^^  Henry,  however,  commanded  all 
the  three  to  preach  at  the  Spittle,  and  recant  what  they  had 
said ;  while  Barnes  there  in  public,  and  in  Gardiner^s  pre- 
sence, must  ask  his  forgiveness.  This  he  did,  on  what  they 
called  "  Low  Sunday ,''  or  the  4th  of  April ;  but  he,  as  well  as 
the  other  two,  having  reasserted  or  justified  in  one  part,  what 
they  recanted  in  another,  his  Majesty  ordered  them  all  to  the 
Tower,  there  to  await  his  decision." 

Barnes,  for  years  in  the  confidence  of  Orumwell,  had  not 
only  been  before  employed  by  him  in  Germany,  but  more 
recently  in  the  ill  assorted  negotiations  respecting  Anne  of 
Oleves.**  It  was,  therefore,  positively  presumed,  that  the  dis- 
grace of  the  one,  might  bring  the  other  into  disrepute  or 
suspicion,  and  the  votaries  of  the  old  learning  were  indulging 
hopes  of  Crumweirs  fall.  So  confident  indeed  were  they, 
that  his  office  of  Vicar-General  they  had  bestowed,  by  antici- 
pation, on  Tunstal  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  that  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal  upon  Clerk,  Bishop  of  Bath.  At  this  moment,  however, 
they  were  completely  mistaken  in  their  calculations ;  nor  is 
there  one  particle  of  evidence  that  such  an  idea  had  as  yet 
entered  into  Henry's  mind,  as  that  of  the  destruction  of 
Grumwell ;  and  far  less  that  he  &oei'  intended  to  have  another 
Vicar-General,  for  he  never  had.  On  the  contrary,  Orumwell 
is  just  about  to  be  raised  still  higher,  and  actually  to  have 
fresh  honours  and  more  power  conferred  upon  him  ! 

Upon  Monday  the  12th  of  April,  Parliament  was  opened,  where,  for 
the  first  time,  there  was  no  Abbot  or  Prior  present.  After  Audley,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  had  addressed  the  House  on  civil  afl^irs,  Crumwell 
rose,  as  Yicar-general,  and  introduced  a  message  from  the  King,  lament- 
ing the  religious  dissensions  by  which  the  country  was  still  agitated  ; 


10  Burnet.    Records,  Ui..  No.  xiL 

11  This  Bcemi  to  have  been  a  Tor;  busy  day  with  Gardiner ;  for  after  this  he  naost  bare  been 
engaged  at  the  coniecration  of  Bonner.  Yes,  Edmund  Bonrbr,  with  whom  he  was  bo  enraged 
in  France!— See  under  1538,  p.  II.  But  as  they  were  dear  Mends  in  153^  so  they  will  b* 
again,  at  least  as  soon  as  Crumwell  is  remoTed  out  of  the  way. 

»  Constantyne's  Memorial.  Archseologia,  xziiL,  p.  57.  Constantyne  had  met  him  immedi- 
ately after  his  return,  last  August.  *'  Doctor  Barnes  told  me  that  my  Lord  Privy  Seal  would 
have  had  him  tarried  to  have  spoken  with  the  King,  but  that  he  prayed  license,  because  of 
bis  weariness." 
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80  that  neither  the  first  "  Articles*'  by  Cranmer,  nor  the  second  by 
Gardiner,  had  produced  either  "  peace"  or  <'  contentation."  His  Majesty, 
nid  Gmmwell,  "  leaned  neither  to  the  right  or  left,  neither  to  the  4me 
party,  nor  to  the  other  ! — but  to  remove  or  root  out  at  once  all  eyils,  he 
had  appointed  two  sets  of  prelates  and  doctors ;  one  to  reform  the  teneUf 
and  the  other  the  ceremonieB  of  the  Church !"  In  other  ¥V>rds,  they 
were  to  try  and  draw  out  another  form  of  fgdth  and  practice  for  the 
people  of  England,  to  be  imposed  upon  them  once  more.  They  were  to 
sit  three  days  entire  in  each  week,  and  the  half  of  the  other  three,  and 
proceed  with  deliberation.  The  whole  address,  from  such  a  man  as  the 
King,  and  to  such  a  House,  was  literally  nothing  short  of  profiuuty ; 
while  amidst  all,  so  strange  was  the  mixture,  the  Scriptures  themselves 
were  not  overlooked — ^bis  Majesty  demanding  the  aid  of  both  Houses  to 
enact  penalties  against  such  as  treated  the  Sacred  Volume  with  irrever- 
anoe,  or  explained  rashly  and  erroneously  the  Holy  Scriptures.  From 
the  men  thus  appointed  by  the  King,  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  nothing 
save  greater  confusion  and  perplexity  were  the  results.  Their  proceed- 
ings ended  in  the  publication  of  what  they  styled  ''  The  necessary  Erudi- 
tion of  a  Christian  Man,"  above  two  years  after.  It  was  a  confused  and 
heterogeneous  compound,  in  which,  says  Burnet  truly,  "  both  parties 
found  cause  afterwards  for  both  joy  and  sorrow." 

On  Wednesday  the  14th,  the  Convocation  assembled,  and  at  the  close, 
both  Houses  adjourned  till  Saturday  the  17th,  which  was  the  last  day 
in  which  the  Vicar-genei-al  sat  as  Baron  Crumwell. 

It  so  happened  that  last  month  Henry  had  been  deprived,  by  death, 
of  two  of  his  nobility.  The  first,  Bourohier  Earl  of  Essex,  was  killed  by 
a  &11  from  his  horse,  on  the  12  th  of  March  ;  and  within  a  week  after, 
died  "  the  great  Chamberlain  of  England,"  Yere,  Earl  of  Oxford  ;  and 
as  if  my  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Yicegerent  were  not  already  overloaded 
with  both  honour  and  office,  his  Majesty  had  actually  resolved  to  com- 
bine those  of  both  men  in  the  person  of  CrumweU  \^^  After  Parliament 
rose  therefore,  on  the  17th,  or  as  Halle  has  it,  next  day  the  18th,  Sunday, 
Ommwell  was  not  only  created  Earl  of  Essex,  but  appointed  Great 
Chamberlain ;  and  on  Monday  he  entered  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
his  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  roll — "  Vicesgerens  Regius,  Thomas 
Essex  comes."  The  former  Earl  having  died  without  heirs,  the  King 
gave  him  at  the  same  time,  aU  that  fell  to  the  Crown.  He  was  now  in 
possession  of  all  his  honours,  which  in  number,  if  not  in  emolument,  far 
exceeded  even  those  of  Wolsey ! 


**  **  This  shows,"  says  Barnet,  "  that  the  true  causes  of  CnnnweH's  fall  mast  be  found  in  some 
•flker  thfatg  than  his  making  ap  the  King's  marriage ;  who  had  nerer  thus  raised  his  title,  if  bj  this 
time  he  had  intended  so  soon  to  pnll  him  down."  Besides,  in  that  affitur,  we  hare  already  seen 
bow  caatkmsly  Crumwell  proceeded  at  the  ontset,  nor  was  he  the  only  man  to  be  implicated. 
When  the  King  first  saw  him  after  being  at  Rochester,  he  cast  the  chief  blame  on  the  Earl  <^ 
StHtkamplony  and  said,  "when  he  found  her  so  far  short  of  what  reports  and  pictures  had  made 
ber,  k£  should  have  sloped  ker  at  Calais,  till  he  had  giren  the  King  notice." 
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In  one  day  he  had  oome  into  most  intimate  interooune  irith  his 
Sovereign,  and  was  ahnost  immediately  intnuted  with  state  secrets.  In 
1531,  he  was  knighted  and  made  master  of  the  King's  jewel-house.  In 
1632,  he  became  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  1534,  Principal  Se- 
cretary of  State,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  1535,  not  only  Chancellor 
of  Oambiidge  Uniyersity,  but  Vicegerent  and  Vicar-general  of  Eng- 
land. In  1536,  he  was  created  a  Baron,  and  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
when  he  gave  up  one  office,  viz.  the  Rolls.  In  1537,  he  was  made  a 
.  Knight  of  the  Qarter,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Forests,  and  Dean  of  Wells ; 
a  military  honour,  a  civil,  and  an  ecclesiastical  appointment,  in  one  year  ! 
In  1538,  he  became  Constable  of  Carisbrook  Castle,  and  was  appointed 
by  Henry,  Steward  of  Archbishop  Cranmer's  Liberties  and  Master  of  his 
game.  To  all  these  must  now  be  added,  the  honour  of  an  Earldom,  and 
the  office  of  Great  Chamberlain.  By  this  time  he  was  possessed  of  pro- 
perty in  at  least  eight  counties,  viz.  in  Middlesex  and  Essex,  in  Sussex 
and  Kent)  in  Rutland  and  Leicester,  Norfolk  and  Warwickshires. 
There  are  said  to  have  been  about  thirty  manors  and  large  estates ;  they 
were  rewards  from  the  King,  in  1534  and  during  the  last  ^re  years  in 
succession  ;  forming  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  spoil  from,  the  suppressed 
Monasteries. 

Possessed  of  eminent  talents  for  business,  Crumwell  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  sagacity  in  managing  it ;  but  with  regard  to  himself  per- 
sonaUy,  as  that  sagacity  gradually  forsook  him,  he  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  proofs  in  English  history  of  the  blinding  influence 
of  ambition.  How  could  any  man  stand  in  slippeiy  places,  so  loaded 
with  titles,  and  offices,  and  wealth  ?  Did  he  intend  to  be  the  only  figure 
among  ciphers  f  Why  could  he  not  have  declined  the  ensnaring  proffiors 
of  his  capricious  Master,  influenced,  as  he  must  have  seen  him  to  be,  only 
by  the  moment  ?  But  no  ;  never  does  he  appear  to  have  refused  either 
honour  or  emolument,  although  the  half  of  all  he  held,  mighty  in  these 
times,  have  plunged  an  abler  man  into  ruin. 

But  what,  it  may  be  inquired,  could  possibly  be  Henry's  object,  in  con- 
ferring firesh  honours  upon  his  Vicegerent  at  present  f  Although  this 
never  appears  to  have  been  pointed  out,  it  may  be  conjectured  if  not  as- 
certained from  the  tue  which  the  King  had  made  of  him  all  along.  Be- 
fore Crumwell's  elevation,  but  more  especially  since,  his  Majesty  had 
been  torn  by  two  contending  passions,  avarice  and  prodigality.  They 
seldom  meet  in  the  same  breast ;  but  in  his  royal  Master  they  reigned 
predominant,  and  were  alike  insatiable.  He  came  to  the  throne  the 
richest  Sovereign  in  Europe ;  for  his  father,  proverbially  distinguished 
as  the  most  sordid  prince  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England,  had 
left  him  an  immense  sum.^^    In  the  days  of  his  youth,  Wolsey's  example, 


>4  Rapin  hat  stated  that  eighteen  hundred  thoniand  po«m/«tterling,  were  found  in  bb  father's 
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his  cupidity,  and  companionship,  instructed  the  jovial  monarch  into  all 
the  delights,  and  the  mystery  of  spending.  The  fortune  left  him  was 
soon  dissipated,  when  the  great  talents  of  the  Cardinal  had  to  be  exerted 
in  procuring  large  exactions,  or  "  beneyolences,''  from  the  laity.  The 
ingenuity  of  Wolsey,  in  this  line,  was  literally  exhausted  at  the  moment 
of  his  faU.  CrumweU,  bred  under  his  eye,  and  already  skilled  in  the 
urt  of  dealing  with  monasteries  and  their  suppression,  did  not  fiEiil  to 
pereeiye  what  ¥ras  fitted,  not  only  to  dissolve  the  royal  prejudices  against 
himself  personally,  for  they  were  very  strong,  but  even  to  entrance  the 
thirsty  monarch.  There  was  wealth  lying  before  his  Majesty,  it  might 
have  been  presumed,  more  than  sufficient  for  any  one  King  to  spend 
throughout  a  long  reign  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  reaching  property  which 
had  been  held  for  ages  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  must  have  seemed  in- 
superable to  almost  eveiy  man.  Henry,  however,  had  arrogated  to  him- 
self a  new  tiUej  and  one  which  his  subjects  had  been  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge as  a  sacred  one.  All-ambiguous  as  it  was,  and  involving  vast 
claims,  it  conveyed  not  only  additional  power,  but  a  new  species  of  power, 
unknown  to  any  other  sovereign.  At  the  moment  of  its  assumption,  in- 
deed, the  daring  and  tyrannical  monarch  could  scarcely  dream  that  this 
new  and  highly -prized  title,  might  not  only  gratify  hu  love  of  power, 
but  fill  his  exchequer;  yet  having  once  assumed  authority  over  the 
minds,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  his  subjects,  he  stood  ready  for  the  sug- 
gestions of  any  man  who  should  say — '^  What  signifies  property,  if  your 
Majesty  may  not  appropriate  this  also  to  your  own  use  ?"  The  title  of 
*^  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England "  was  valued  by  CrumweU 
chiefly  as  being  able  to  gather  to  itself  immense  wealth.  Thus,  while 
Henry,  bereaved  of  his  Cardinal,  stood,  like  a  second  Midas,  still  wish- 
ing that  all  he  could  touch  might  turn  into  gold,  Crumwell  craved  an 
audience ;  and  after  having  actually  shed  tears  of  despair  down  at 
Esher,  within  twenty-four  hours,  as  men  say,  he  had  made  his  fortune. 
His  Majesty  never,  it  is  true,  made  a  companion  of  him  as  he  had  made 
of  Wolsey ;  on  the  contrary,  he  woidd  fall  out  with  him,  and  chide 
severely ;  but  from  the  day  that  he  was  first  made  Master  of  the  King's 
Jefpel-hauBe,  nay,  and  before  then,  down  to  his  last  honours,  money  was 
the  one  grand  object  which  his  Majesty  had  in  view  by  the  employment 
of  Crumwell. 

We  have  therefore  only  to  glance  at  the  present  state  of  affiurs  and  the 
royal  purposes.  Though  the  monasteries  had  been  dissolved,  and  most 
of  the  spoil  had  come  in ;  and  although  only  last  year,  or  eleven  months 
ago,  the  King  had  solemnly  promised,  in  so  many  words,  ''  that  for  the 
benefit  and  ease  of  the  subject,  he  never  afterwards,  in  any  time  to  come, 


coflvn.  Other  hktoTfauis  have  restricted  the  amount  to  mark».  Either  ram  was  immense.  If 
the  latter  onl?,  it  was  equal  to  eighteen  millions  of  our  present  coin,  bnt  if  the  former  it  was 
equal  to  twenty-WTen  millions  sterling  ? 
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should  be  charged  with  subsidies,  fifteenths,  loans,  or  other  common 
aids !"  Tet  is  he  absolutely  now  about  to  ask  for  money  from  Parlia- 
ment once  more ;  nay,  and  let  it  be  specially  observed,  from  the  Biskopt 
in  Convocation  too !  This  was  sufficiently  audacious ;  but  where  was  the 
man  who  had  the  f»/i%  to  come  to  both  Houses,  and  so  soon,  upon  such 
a  subject  ?  Here  was  Orumwell.  There  had  been  none  like  him  in  all 
England  for  gathering  supplies.  Ab-eady  he  vras  Yicar^general ;  and 
after  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Bishops,  he  must  have  been  even  more 
than  gratifyed  in  carrying  9woh  a  message  to  the  Convocation ;  and  as 
for  the  House  of  Lords — ^give  him  a  higher  place  there.  Let  him  walk 
in  as  an  Earl,  and  '^  Great  Chamberlain"  to  boot,  and  he  will  be  ready 
to  say  or  to  do  anything. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  if  Crumwell  does  not  become  more  intoxicated,  or 
overbearing  by  his  elevation,  and  altogether  forget  himself,  there  was 
much  business  yet  to  be  accomplished,  which  he  could  dexterously  over- 
take, and  sooner  than  any  other  man  ;  so  that  should  he  fisill,  there  must 
be  a  pause  in  the  cry  of  ^  Give,  give."  "  There  were  still  a  great  many 
tempting  morsels  in  the  hands  of  Churchmen,  which  were  fidl  as  liable 
to  seizure  as  the  monastic  lands ;  such  were  collegiate  churches,  hospi- 
tals, chantries,  free  chapels,  guilds,  &c.,  which  were  all  endowed,  and 
were  capable  of  furnishing  the  exchequer  with  an  immense  simi ;"  nay, 
and  close  at  hand,  there  was  a  very  large  mouthful,  in  the  priory  and 
possessions  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  In  short,  the  position  and  in- 
tentions of  the  ever-craving  Monarch  fully  explain  the  mysteiy  of  the 
Earldom.  The  Chamberlainship  gave  him  still  higher  standing  in  the 
King's  household,  and  the  Earldom  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Together, 
they  formed  a  retaining  fee,  and  the  £ai*l  proceeded  to  business. 

Thus,  only  four  days  after  his  elevation,  or  Thursday  the  22d  of  April, 
he  introduced  a  bill  into  Parliament  for  the  suppression  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  once  styled  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  now 
the  Knights  of  Malta.  They  were  the  last  remnant  of  Monachiam,  hav- 
ing large  propei*ty  not  only  in  England  but  at  Kilmainham  in  Ireland, 
and  had  firmly  refused  to  dissolve  their  community.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  their  prior  sat  immediately  after  the  abbots,  and  above  the  lay 
barons.  The  pensions  given  after  the  dissolution  of  abbeys  and  monas- 
teries were,  in  most  instances,  but  small,  in  comparison  of  the  property 
obtained ;  but  as  more  than  three  thousands  annually  were  assigned  to 
this  body,  it  is  evident  that  the  property  must  have  been  of  great  value. 
This  bill,  which  was  again  before  the  House  on  the  26th,  was  read  the 
third  time  on  the  29th  of  April.  To  Sir  William  Weston,  the  last  prior, 
out  of  the  sum  referred  to,  a  thousand  pounds  annually  had  been  award- 
ed ;  but  as  he  died  on  the  5th  of  May,  only  a  few  days  after  the  bill  had 
passed,  "  soul-smitten  with  sorrow,"  says  Fuller,  and  nev«r  received  a 
farthing,  here  was  an  annual  thousand  more  to  the  King. 
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Before  Parliament  opened,  too,  In  order  to  allay  the  clamours  of  the 
people,  to  attach  them  to  his  interest,  and  hring  them  to  some  cordiality 
as  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Grumwell  had  advised  his  Mar 
jesty  to  immediately  sell  the  Ahbey  lands  at  twenty  years'  purchase ; 
so  that,  on  the  12th  of  March,  he  had  been  put  in  commission,  with 
others,  for  this  end.^^  But,  still,  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  way  of 
confiscation  would  not  suffice  for  his  Majesty's  present  demands ;  and 
now,  therefore,  with  a  kind  of  wild  desperation,  the  Earl  entered  at 
once  upon  stiU  more  dangerous  and  exasperating  ground. 

It  was  only  four  days  after  this  last  bill  had  passed,  or  on  the  3d  of 
May,  that  Grumwell  proceeded  with  the  business  of  the  Crown,  and 
came  to  the  House,  demanding  an  enormous  subsidy.  It  was  not  less 
than  "  four-tenths  and  fifteenths,  besides  ten  per  cent,  on  their  income 
from  lands,  and  five  per  cent,  on  their  goods  from  the  laity."  Again, 
on  Wednesday,  Parliament  not  sitting,  Grumwell,  as  Yicar-general,  went 
to  the  Gonvocation,  and  there  demanded  "  a  grant  of  two-tenths  and 
twenty  per  cent,  on  their  incomes  for  two  years."  ^^  Here,  then,  in  both 
Houses,  was  room  sufficient  for  the  loudest  murmuring  and  discontent. 
The  propoxr  of  such  unprecedented  demands,  and  in  a  time  of  peace, 
had  overshot  even  his  old  master,  Wolsey^  and  was  preparing  himself 
for  that  burst  of  joy  and  indignation  which  must  certainly  overtake 
him,  should  he  chance  to  £eJ1.  Referring  to  the  subsidy  from  Parlia- 
ment, says  Lord  Herbert,  ^'  this  exorbitant  denumd  laid  on  by  Grum- 
well, gained  him  an  universal  hatred  among  the  people,  «nd  was  one 
reason  of  his  sudden  Ml  after  it,"  though  he  was  only  obeying  orders. 
Ah !  but  it  was  not  the  people  only  who  were  exasperated,  for  they  could 
not  have  reached  him.  He  had  entered  the  Gonvocation,  too,  and  there 
demanded  a  subsidy  ;  and  though  Henry  may  continue  to  make  such 
demands,  Grumwell,  the  Yicar-general,  never  shall  again.  ^^  The  Gonvo- 
cation," says  Lingard,  '^  continued  to  be  summoned,  but  its  legislative 
authority  was  ^one.  Its  principal  business  was  to  grant  money ;  yet 
even  these  grants  now  owed  their  force,  not  to  the  c(me€nt  of  the  gran- 
ters,  but  to  the  approbation  of  the  other  two  Houses,  and  the  assent  of 
the  Crown.  The  first  instance  I  find  was  in  1540."  It  was  the  first, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  Grumwell's  last  demand.  He  carried  both  sub- 
sidies, the  chief  pretext  being  the  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  by 
building  forts  along  the  sea-coast,  and  repairing  fortifications  which  had 
&llen  into  decay. 

On  Saturday,  the  8th,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  subsidy  had  been  settled  ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  we  find 


1'  Ajmer't  Fcedcra,  xir.,  p.  653. 

1*  WOkin'B  CoiiclL,  850,  863^  Stat  of  K«alin,  iil.,  812.  Bnrnet  and  other  historians  hare 
rtated  this  tvbaidj  at  no  more  than  one-tenth  and  a  fiAeenth  from  the  Ck>mmons,  and  two- 
tenths  fhmi  the  ConTocation. 
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a  bill  of  permutation,  or  exchange  of  some  property,  between  the  King 
and  Crumwell,  had  been  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time,  so  that  every 
thing  seemed  to  be  proceeding  successfully — but — ^next  morning  arriyed, 
and  what  is  this  t  For  some  cause  or  another,  his  Majesty  is  now 
seriously  offended,  and  this  is  the  first  positiye  intimation.  It  was  only 
three  weeks  since  he  had  heaped  honour  upon  the  man ;  he  has,  since 
then,  carried  through  money  matters,  of  which,  perhaps,  no  one  else 
would  have  risked  eren  the  suggestion ;  and,  besides,  this  is  Sumday. 
No  matter,  Henry  must  write  immediately,  and  here  is  his  letter : — 

^  Henry  R.  By  the  King. 

**  Right  trusty  and^right  well-beloved  Cousin,  we  greet  you  well ;  signifying  to 
you  our  pleasure  and  conmiandment  is,  that  forthwith,  and  upon  receipt  of 
these  our  letters,  setting  all  other  affairs  apart,  ye  do  repair  unto  Us,  for  the 
treaty  of  such  great  and  weighty  matters,  as  whereupon  doth  consist  the  ncnoty 
of  your  person,  Ute  preterccUion  of  our  honourj  and  the  tranquUliiy  and  quietnetg 
of  you  and  all  other  our  loving  and  faithful  subjects,  like  as  at  your  arrival 
here,  ye  shall  more  plainly  perceive  and  understand.  And  that  ye  £ul  not 
hereof,  as  We  specially  trust  you.  Given  under  our  Signet^  at  our  Manor  of 
Westminster,  the  9th  day  of  May."i7 

It  is  singular  that  \Ai»Jlrst  precise  cause  of  offence,  so  strongly  marked 
in  this  letter,  has  never  transpired  ;  though,  after  this,  it  must  be  evi> 
dent  that  Crumwell  could  not  have  passed  one  easy  hour.  Still,  upon 
Monday,  the  Earl  appeared  among  the  Lords  as  usual,  when  his  bill  of 
permutation  with  the  King  was  read  and  passed ;  but  the  very  next 
day  Parliament  was  prorogued  till  the  25th  of  May,  and  this  was  omin- 
ous. On  Wednesday,  however,  the  Vioar-Genaral  attended  Convoca- 
tion, hXidiJmuhed  the  business  of  the  subsidy  there  also. 

The  displeasure  felt  all  around,  on  account  of  these  enormous  levies, 
joined  with  the  displeasure  of  the  King,  which  must  have  soon  been 
whispered,  furnished,  during  the  recess,  a  fine  opportunity  for  getting 
up  the  bill  of  accusations  against  Crumwell,  which,  no  doubt,  was  skil- 
fully improved  ;  but  Tuesday  the  25th  arrived,  Parliament  sat,  and  the 
Ear]  was  there  as  before  !  Bills  of  attainder  without  any  trial,  accord- 
ing to  the  shocking  precedent  which  Crumwell  himself  had  introduced 
last  year,  were  passed  again  and  again  in  this  Parliament,  against  a 
number  of  individuals  ;  and  now,  at  last,  he  is  himself  about  to  become 
the  victim  of  his  own  measure  ;  though  still,  every  day,  or  as  duly  as  the 
House  assembled,  there  was  the  Earl,  and  so,  generally  speaking,  was 
Cranmer.  Thus  it  happened  on  Thursday  the  10th  of  June,  and  after 
Parliament  adjourned  at  Westminster,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  Crumwell  was  present,  but  not  Cranmer.    The  Duke  of  Nor- 


17  Cotton  MS.,  Titus,  B.  i.,  406.    Original.    Signed  by  Stamps  which  may  bare  been  in- 
tended as  a  mark  of  indignity,  or  farther  proof  of  displeasure. 
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folk  and  his  party  wero  now  ready.  The  Duke^  for  particular  reasons 
then  high  in  the  King*B  favour,  ^^  preferred  against  the  falling  Minister 
the  charge  of  high  treason.  His  despotic  Majesty,  of  course,  had  been 
ooDsulted,  and  had  concurred ;  and,  therefore,  Audley,  as  Lord  Ohan- 
oellor,  having  aireeted  him,  he  was  forthwith  conducted  as  a  prisoner 
to  the  Tower.^  Thus  the  man  who  had  sat  so  high  in  Parliament  in 
the  morning,  by  three  o*clook  was  regarded  as  a  traitor,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  even  insulted  on  his  way  to  the  Tower  in  the  afternoon  ! 

That  very  night  one  party  "  banqueted  and  triumphed  together, 
many  wishing  that  that  day  had  been  seven  years  before ;  while  some, 
fearing  lest  he  should  escape,  though  imprisoned,  could  not  be  meiiy. 
But  others,  who  knew  nothing  but  truth  by  him,  both  lamented  and 
heartily  prayed  for  him."*^ 

The  step  thus  taken  has  been  long  veiy  loosely  ascribed  to  Henry's 
recent  marriage  ;  but  that  event  could  never,  of  iudf,  have  led  to  this. 
Grumwell  would  have  outlived  that  vexation  of  his  royal  Master,  by  at 
once  putting  an  end  to  it.  A  better  key  to  the  secret  may  be  found. 
Serving  a  capricious  monarch,  sometimes  pleased  and  soon  angiy,  the 
eager  and  too  ambitious  servant  must  have  been  often  at  a  stand.  His 
own  course  was  erratic.  To  puU  down  an  ambitious  man  with  safety 
suddenly,  Lord  Bacon  has  said,  that  the  only  way  is  the  interchange  con- 
tinually of  fiftvours  and  disgraces,  whereby  he  may  not  know  what  to  ex- 
pect, and  be,  as  it  were,  in  a  v?ood.  Now  although  Henry,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable, had  no  fixed  intention  only  a  month  since,  it  is  certain  that  Grum- 
well had  been  first  in  favour  then  in  disgrace,  or  first  elevated,  then  de- 
pressed, as  his  Majesty  had  both  smUed  and  frowned,  in  the  short  com- 
pass of  three  weeks.  No  wonder,  then,  if  Grumwell  had  found  himself 
before  now,  but  especially  of  late,  "  as  it  were,  in  a  wood."  Too  much 
elated  by  the  £avour  of  the  King,  his  arrogance,  in  the  possession  of  so 
much  power  and  authority  seems  to  have  increased.  He  has  been  said 
to  have  treated  all  the  men  of  the  old  learning,  whether  clergy  or  no- 
bility with  equal  haughtiness,  and  even  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  his  chief 
rival,  he  had  threatened  with  the  royal  displeasure.    Though,  therefore, 

■B  BeisTj  was  aboat  to  be  married  to  his  niece,  Katharine  Howard. 

^9  Lords'  Joamal,  June  10,  and  of  this  Pari.  87°.  "  HodU  Vicetgerens  Begins  snpradictus, 
Comes  Essex,  in  hora  pomeridiana,  per  Dominum  Cancellarinm  et  alios  dominos  de  Arcano 
Domini  noetri  Regis  Contiilio,  ex  Falatio  Regie  Domini  Regis  Westm.  hora  tertia  pomeridiana, 
mper  accasationem  criminis  Leesce  MaJestcUit,  missus  est  In  Aroem  Londinens."  p.  143.  Theie 
hare  been  few  points  on  which  historians  have  been  so  at  Tariance  as  the  day  of  CmmweU's 
arrest  Tytler  and  Ungard  are  correct ;  but  Halle,  Stow,  Herbert,  Foxe,  Burnet,  Collier, 
Mackintosh,  and  others,  not  onlj  differ  among  themselres,  but  all  are  wrong.  And  what  is 
curious  enough,  eren  in  the  new  edition  of  Foxe,  after  having  corrected  the  mistake,  toI.  t.,  p. 
3B6,  the  editor,  in  a  note,  p.  461,  inadvertently  nnllifles  his  own  correction,  bj  supposing  that 
Cmmwell  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  till  the  Iffth !  The  fact  is,  that  his  name  remained  on  the 
mO  till  the  day  after  his  attainder,  when  it  was  struck  off;  but  he  is  no  day  marked  j>.  present, 
after  the  10th  of  June.  Nor  is  this  confusion  as  to  dates  during  this  year,  in  these  last  men- 
tioned historians,  confined  to  one.  It  would  require  a  page  to  rectify  it.  In  the  text  we  have 
followed  throughout,  implicitly,  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which,  however,  it  re- 
quires to  be  observed,  that  on  some  pages  there  is  a  misprint  of  1539  for  1540.         *o  Halle. 
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the  immediate  occaaion  of  Crnmwell's  anoBt  has  never  been  pointed  ont^ 
it  may  now  be  very  aafelj,  if  not  clearly  traced,  to  certain  Biahopf, 
headed  by  his  Grace  of  Norfolk. 

About  the  month  of  August  last  year,  Crumwell  had  been  incensed  by 
one  of  these  men,  Bichard  Sampson,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  as  playing 
false  with  the  King,  haying  a  secret  favour  for  the  Roman  Pontiff,  with 
special  good  will  to  the  old  learning  and  all  its  ceremonies.  Correspon- 
dence and  personal  communications  had  passed  between  them,  but  up  to 
the  day  of  his  own  arrest,  the  tokens  of  Crumwell's  displeasure  had  not 
been  removed.  The  fact  was,  that  the  Bishop,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Nicholas  Wilson,  he  had  committed  to  the  Tower.^^  There>,  in  trouble 
and  dejection,  if  not  fear  of  bis  life,  Sampson  had  made  certain  disclo- 
sures—confessing a  combination  between  himself,  Tunstal  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  Stokesly  of  London,  lately  deceased.  They  were  to  do 
their  utmost  to  preserve  the  old  doctrines  with  all  their  appendages. 
Upon  this,  Crumwell  made  no  scruple  to  charge  Tunstal  with  what  he 
had  heard  ;  but  he  denied  it.  On  Monday  the  7th  of  June  therefore, 
only  three  days  before  the  arrest.  Dr.  Peter  and  a  Mr.  Bellows,  were  sent 
to  Sampson  to  signify  this,  on  which  he  sat  down,  and  in  writing  ad- 
dressed to  Crumwell  an  ample  and  decided  confirmation  of  all  he  had 
confessed.  To  refresh  Tunstal^s  memory,  if  not  confound  him,  Sampson 
pointed  distinctly  to  a  certain  period,  when  they,  the  Bishops,  were  busy 
vrith  the  Germans  and  tha  BUkop's  Book ;  he  described  graphically  the 
doings  of  both  Stokesly  and  himself-— repeating  that  ^  Tunstal  will  not 
say  otherwise,  but  that  he,  and  the  late  Bishop  of  London  were  fiilly  bent 
to  maintain  as  many  of  the  old  usages  as  they  might,  and  so  they  said  it 
was  necessary  to  do.**  Here,  in  short,  were  the  authors  of  ''  the  Book  of 
Ceremonies,**  to  which  we  referred  last  year.  But  this  was  not  the  whole 
confession  now.  ^'  Winchester,**  said  Sampson,  ^'  was  not  then  here,  but 
the  encouragement  ht  had  given  him  vhm  noiD,  latdt/," — ''  not  to  fear  to 
help  things  forward,  for  the  King*s  Highness  was  very  good  Lord  in  them.*' 
Gardiner  wished  him  to  be  diligent  in  ceremonies  and  to  leave  none. 
Heath,  too,  whom  Gardiner  had  just  consecrated  Bishop  of  Rochester,  had 
turned,  and  was  of  the  same  mind.  In  short,  "  Winchester  told  him 
that  they  were  all  of  one  mind,  very  few  excepted.**^ 

To  be  thwarted  in  Parliament  as  to  their  Book  of  Ceremonies  had  been 
grievous  enough,  but  to  have  its  secret  histoiy  thus  fully  exposed  to 
Crumwell,  was  more  vexatious  still.  Timsial  and  Gardiner,  in  their  true 
characters,  stood  fully  before  him.  Now,  all  this  happened  on  Monday, 
or  only  three  days  before  the  arrest. 


•1  Wilson'*  is  the  lait  lignature  to  the  Conrocation  articles  of  1A36L  He  was  Arch-deacon  of 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  curious  old  church  of  Wimbome  Minster  in  Donetshire. 
Both  he  and  Sampson  were  notorious  watchers  on  the  times. 

n  Cotton  MB.,  Cleop.  E.  t.,  p.  300 ;  or  soo  Strype,  App.  No.  zciil. 
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By  this  moment,  Heniy  was  sick  of  all  confabulation  about  Qermany  ; 
being  secretly,  and  to  bis  dying  day,  a  votary  of  the  old  ceremonies. 
The  niece  of  Norfolk  had  caught  his  eye  ;  while  the  alleged  treaaon  and 
mal-admintstnUton  of  CiTunwell  were  poured  into  his  ear ;  and  these  were 
charges  to  which  his  Majesty  at  this  moment  was  all  alive.  Meanwhile, 
the  new-made  Earl  had  alieady  secured  the  subsidies,  and  would  now  in- 
herit all  the  odium,  or  like  the  scape-goat  carry  it  away  &om  the  King. 
After  such  a  pointed  wiitten  disclosure  on  Monday,  no  wonder  if  high 
words,  for  the  last  time,  had  again  escaped  &om  Crumwell  on  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  ;  and  on  Thursday  he  was  laid  low. 

Next  day  the  event  was  known  to  all,  when  the  time-servers  were 
busy  in  changing  sides.  Among  others,  Bonnei*,  formerly  90  compliant, 
90  zealous  for  Che  Scriptures  and  full  of  promise,  when  at  Paris,  who 
had  been  solely  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  unhappy  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  had  aheady  wheeled  roimd.  "  As  soon  as  ever  Crumwell 
fell,  the  very  next  day  he  shewed  his  ingi'atitude,  and  how  nimbly  he 
turned  with  the  wind.  For  Qrafton,  the  printer,  (so  intimate  with  Bon- 
ner in  France,)  meeting  him,  said,  he  was  very  sorry  for  the  news  he 
had  heard  of  Orumwell's  being  sent  to  the  Tower.  Bonner  answered, 
*  It  had  been  good  he  had  been  despatched  long  ago.'  So  the  other 
shrunk  away,  perceiving  tbe  change  that  was  in  him."^ 

In  short,  of  all  the  friends  that  once  so  coui*ted  the  friendship  of 
Thomas  Crumwell,  there  was  only  one  solitary  individual  left,  and  this 
was  Cranmer ;  at  least  he  was  the  only  man  who  said  any  thing  at  the 
moment.  The  certainty  seems  to  be,  that  Ci-anmer  was  not  present 
when  Crumwell  was  aixested  ;  that  he  heard  this  day,  at  the  Privy 
Council,  the  grounds  of  his  arrestment,  and  on  the  morrow,  or  Saturday, 
sent  his  letter  to  the  King.^  The  following  fragment,  as  given  by  Lord 
Herbert  from  the  original,  ia  all  that  remains  : — 

*  I  heard  yesterday  in  your  Grace's  Comicil,  that  he  (Cromwell)  is  a  traitor ; 
yet  who  cannot  be  sorrowful  and  amazed  that  he  should  be  a  traitor  against 
your  Majesty  f  He  that  was  so  advanced  by  your  Majesty ;  he  whose  surety 
was  only  by  your  Majesty ;  he  who  loved  your  Majesty,  as  I  ever  thought,  no 
less  than  God ;  he  who  studied  always  to  set  forwards  V}hat$o€ter  was  your 
Majesty's  will  and  pleasure ;  he  that  cared  for  no  man's  displeasure  to  serve 
your  Majesty ;  he  that  was  such  a  servant,  in  my  judgment,  in  wisdom,  dili- 
gence, fiuthftilneas  and  experience,  as  no  Prince  in  this  realm  ever  had ;  he 
that  was  vigilant  to  preserve  your  Majesty  from  all  treasons,  that  few  could 
be  so  secretly  conceived,  but  he  detected  the  same  in  the  beginning.  If  the 
noble  Princes  of  memory.  King  John,  Henry  the  Second,  and  Richard  II.,  had 


ss  Bornet. 

M  Herbert,  nriataking  the  day  of  anrettment  for  the  19th,  aoppotet  thb  letter  to  hare  been 
written  next  day  or  Monday.  But  the  day  of  arrest  ia  certain  ;  and  ae  Cranmer  saye,  ffaUr- 
doff  I  heard,  ftc,  it  ia  OTident  he  had  not  been  present,  bat  hearing  of  the  arrest  on  Friday,  he 
viote  next  day. 
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had  such  a  Oi'K  ^^^^  ^  ^  boat  tbem,  I  suppose  that  they  should  never  have  been 

so  traitorously  <:      ^i^ned  and  ofistthnnmy as  tiiose  good  princes  were:  

'^  I  loved  him  as  my  friend^  for  so  I  took  him  to  be ;  but  I  chiefly  loved  him 
for  the  love  which  I  thought  I  saw  him  bear  ever  towards  your  Grace,  singa- 
larly  above  all  other.  But  now,  if  he  be  a  traitor,  I  am  sorry  that  ever  I  loved 
him  or  trusted  him,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  his  treason  is  discovered  in  time ; 
but  yet  again  I  am  very  sorrowful ;  for  who  shall  your  Grace  trust  hereafter, 
if  you  might  not  trust  him  1  Alas  1  I  bewail  and  lament  your  Grace's  chance 
herein,  I  wot  not  whom  your  Grace  may  trust.  But  I  pray  God  continually 
night  and  day,  to  send  such  a  counsellor,  in  his  place,  whom  your  Grace  may 
trust,  and  who  for  all  his  qualities  can  and  will  serve  your  Grace  like  to  him, 
and  that  will  have  so  much  solicitude  and  care  to  preserve  your  Grace  from 
all  dangers  as  I  ever  thought  he  had." 

This  letter  has  been  described  as  remarkable  for  its  '^  yeiy  earnest  ajid 
persuasive"  tone ;  but  in  truth  this  fragment  conveys  no  request  what- 
ever on  behalf  of  Orumwell ;  and  if  any  was  made,  the  communication, 
as  addressed  to  such  a  man  as  Henry,  was  not  likely  to  operate  in  his 
favour.  The  remark  made  as  to  Cranmer^s  letter  respecting  Anne  Boleyn, 
is  not  less  applicable  here.  The  alternative  is  put  in  such  a  style  as  to 
prove  injurious  ;  the  "  but  now,  and  i/,"  were,  at  such  a  moment,  almost 
fatal  to  any  escape,  or  eqiial  to  acquiescence.  The  quick  eye  of  the 
Monarch,  already  incensed,  would  at  once  fix  on  certain  expressions — 
He  Lb  "  very  glad^  he  says,  '^  that  his  treason  has  been  discovered  in 
time," — ^nay  he  only  heard  yesterday,  and  is  already  "  praying  night  and 
day  that  God  would  send  such  a  counsellor  in  his  place  r  Taken  all  in 
all,  to  say  the  least,  this  was  by  no  means  the  judicious  effusion  of  a 
friend  ^  bom  for  adversity,"  or  bent  on  fiiir  dealing. 

It  was  on  the  day  after  his  arrest,  or  Friday  the  11th,  that  Crumwell 
underwent  YA&firti  examination.  Though  denied  the  benefit  of  a  public 
trial  before  his  Peers,  he  seems  to  have  been  confironted  with  at  least 
one  accuser,  in  presence  of  certain  members  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and 
having  thus  fiur  ascertained  the  accusations  a^gainst  him,  the  next  day 
he  sent  his  first  letter  to  the  King,  dated  *'  Saturday,  at  your  Tower  of 
London.'*^  Even  this,  however,  he  had  not  presumed  to  do  without  ft 
direct  message  from  his  Majesty,  through  the  ^  Controller"  of  his  house* 
hold  ;  requesting  him  to  write  '^  whatever  he  thought  meet  concerning 
his  most  miserable  state  and  condition."^ 

Taken  in  connexion  with  the  history  through  which  we  have  passedi 
this  letter  enables  us  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  secrets  of  the  cabal 


>ft  The  date  it  fixed  fay  internal  eridcnoe,  from  the  stylo  in  which  he  refers  to  loMl  Amd^ 
or  the  6th  of  Jane,  which  was  the  last  in  which  he  was  at  laige ;  and  as  he  also  alludee  to  hil 
examination,  it  must  hare  occnrred  the  day  before. 

M  The  messenger  sent  was  likely  to  be  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  certain  death,  if  tb«. 
Comptroller  was  no  other  than  the  often-dreaded  Sir  .William  Kingston,  Constable  of  tbsr 
Tower !  The  rery  same  man  whose  appearance  instantly  struck  death  into  the  heart  of  Cardind 
Wolsey,  and  who  so  treated  Anne  Boleyn.  He  was  yet  alive,  but  died  this  year,  about  thre* 
months  after  Cmmwcll.  He  had  been  Governor  or  Constable  of  the  Tower  from  15M  to  15«V 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Gage. 
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against  Crumwell,  as  well  as  the  charges  preferr^  j^^  ^y^.  against  him. 
Treason  was  the  Jlrtt ;  Injustice  to  the  commons, .-.       .  oj  winking  at 
combinations,  conyenticles,  or  such  as  were  offenders  against  the  laws, 
was  the  second;  Disclosing  a  state  secret,  which,  in  &ct,  was  nothing 
more  than  that  Henry  had  resolved  to  divorce  his  Queen !  was  the  third. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  whole  count  on  this  first  day ;  and  the 
',       letter  sent  takes  thenr  all  up,  in  order.    The  three  charges  he  denies, 
though  in  a  style  which  it  is  painful  to  read.    His  imprecations  on  him- 
j       self,  if  any  one  of  these  imputations  were  true,  are  not  only  so  frequent, 
but  so  dreadful,  that  as  in  all  such  cases,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
they  were  well  foimded  or  not.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  serious  charge, 
that  of  treaaony  so  far  as  it  was  now  laid,  appears  to  have  been  base, 
I       hollow,  and  incredible.     In  rebutting  it,  one  or  two  singular  circum- 
stances are  disclosed. 
It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  year  1536,  by  Orumwell's  own  sug- 
A      gestion,  a  Court  was  formed,  styled  "  the  Court  of  Augmentations/'  to 
:.       register  and  secure  the  enormous  sums  coming  in  to  the  Crown,  by 
the  suppression  of  monasteries.    Here,  it  was  aflirmed,  the  treason  had 
v\      been  uttered  or  disclosed,  and  apparently  in  the  summer  of  1537.    Why 
^       then  was  not  the  present  witness  seized  for  concealment  ?    Better  men 
had  fallen  in  these  days  for  no  other  crime.    But  who  turns  out  to  be 
it!      the  accuser  V  It  was  no  other  than  a  man  already  famous,  or  rather  in- 
1^1     fiimous,  for  ensnaring  state  prisoners.    Richard  Rich,  the  Chancellor  of 
;      this  very  Court.    The  blood  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  if  not  also  of  Fisher, 
f  \      Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  already  upon  him.    He  it  was  who  at  least  en- 
;     snared  them  both  in  one  day ;  so  that  Henry's  Council  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Rich's  baseness  before  now ;  though  still  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  first  insinuations  against  Crumwell  should  have  been  laid  in 
the  veiy  Court  which  he  had  himself  established.^    Rich,  in  his  allega- 
tion, refeired  to  another  person,  named  Frogmorton,  for  so  Throgmorton 
was  then  often  spelt ;  but  A«,  veiy  conveniently,  could  not  be  present, 
either  to  confirm  or  deny  the  statement.    If  this  was  Michael  Throg- 
morton, of  whom  we  have  before  heard,  a  gentleman  of  family,  the  con- 
fidential agent  and  friend  of  Cardinal  Pole,  he  was  distant  as  far  as  Italy. 
He  had  re-visited  England  in  very  critical  circumstances,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  and  used  to  make  it  his  high  boast,  ever  after,  that  he  had 
then  deceived  or  outwitted  both  Crumwell  and  Sir  Richard  Moryson  in  his 
employ.^    If  this  indeed  be  the  man,  for  we  can  find  no  other,  Rich,  in 


>7  Se«  ToL  L  p.  481).  Bichard  Rich,  who  had  been  Speaker  of  the  CommonB,  waa  Solicitor- 
Geaeral,  as  well  aa  Chancellor  of  Angmentations.  Aftenrardt  created  Baron  Rich  of  Leeie,  he 
became  Lord  Chancellor,  and  was  erer  noted  as  a  persecutor.  Bnmet,  and  eren  Strjpe,  con- 
feand  him  with  Sir  John  Baiter,  the  Attorney-General,  a  different  man,  who  was  Chancellor, 
aol  of  Angmentations,  bnt  of  the  "  tenths  and  first-fruits  ;**  and  was  not  even  appointed  to  this 
dBoe  tUl  after  Cmm well's  death,  or  the  3d  of  Angnst.— i^ymcr*«  Faderc^  xir..  p.  702. 

>*  See  Tol.  L.  pp.  SSS-^iX.    Throgmorton  had  been  attainted  for  treason  in  December  l.>38. 
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the  wickedness  of  his  heart,  well  knew  that  he  was  now  touching  Heniy's 
tender  toe.  Any  thing  in  the  slightest  connexion  with  Pole,  or  any 
firiend  of  his,  put  him  at  once  into  a  rage.  No  supposition,  however, 
could  be  more  preposterous,  than  that  the  shrewd,  though  fallen  mini»> 
ter,  should  then  especially  utter  one  word,  or  do  a  single  thing,  border- 
ing on  treason  against  his  royal  Master ;  much  less  in  presence  of  either 
Rich  or  Throgmorton.  But  what  does  Crumwell  himself  say  in  reply  t 
We  except  the  imprecations — 

^  And  now,  moet  gracioas  Prince,  to  the  matter.  First,  where  I  have  been 
accused  to  your  Majesty  of  treason.  To  that  I  say,  I  never,  in  all  my  life, 
thought  willingly  to  do  that  thing  that  might  or  should  displease  your  Majesty. 
Mine  accusers  your  Grace  knoweth  ;  Grod  forgive  them.  Most  Gracious  Sove- 
reign Lord,  to  my  remembrance,  /  never  tpake  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Aug- 
menUUions  and  Throgmorton  together ^  at  one  time ;  but  if  I  did,  I  am  ture  I 
tpake  never  of  any  tueh  matter.  And  your  Grace  knoweth  what  manner  of 
man  Throgmorton  hath  ever  been,  ever  towards  your  Grace  and  your  proceed- 
ings ;  and  what  Master  Chancellor  hath  been  towards  me,  Grod  and  he  best 
knoweth.  I  will  ne  can  (neither)  accuse  him.  What  I  have  been  towaids 
him,  your  Majesty  right  well  knoweth.  I  would  to  Christ  I  had  obeyed  your 
often  most  gracious  grave  counsels  and  advertisements  ;  then  it  had  not  been 
with  me,  as  now  it  is."^ 

With  regard  to  the  second  charge,  Crumwell  speaks  in  measured  lan- 
guage, but  as  for  revealing  Henry's  mighty  secret,  this  he  pointedly  re- 
futes. The  minute  style  in  which  Crumwell  dwells  on  this,  the  intended 
dismissal  of  the  Queen,  only  shows  what  a  fastidiously  tyrannical  being, 
and  capricious  even  to  childishness,  his  Master  was.  There  was  not  s 
single  courtier,  nor  even  any  of  the  people  who  cared  one  straw  about 
the  matter,  who  were  not  anticipating  what  he  actually  did  so  soon. 
To  call  it  a  secret  was  ridiculous. 

This  first  examination,  therefore,  if  intended  chiefly  to  ensnare,  which 
it  probably  was,  seems  to  have  failed  of  its  effect.  But  it  was  only  a 
preliminary  step  to  a  far  broader  bill  of  attainder,  without  the  trouble 


n  Cotton  MS.,  Titus,  B.  i.,  fol.  967,  original,  and  printed  in  Ellis'  Letters,  second  series^ 
▼ol.  ii.,  p.  163-4.  Michael  Throgmorton,  or  Throckmorton,  (a  younger  branch  of  one  of  the 
moet  ancient  existing  families  in  England,  traced  up  bj  Dugdale  to  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  and  to  this  day  the  stedfast  adherents  of  Rome,)  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Throgmorton  of  Coughton,  in  Warwickshire,  who  died  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerasalem  in  1580— 
this  son,  then  a  youth,  being  at  Florence.  He  remained  in  Italy  throughout  life,  and  fifteen 
years  afterwards  became  a  deroted  adherent  of  Cardinal  Pole.  In  consequence  of  this,  as  a]> 
ready  noticed,  he  and  Friar  Peyto  had  been  attainted  for  eighteen  montlis  past ;  and  as  the 
mother  of  Peyto  was  a  Throgmorton,  they  may  have  been  related.  In  the  chancel  of  the  little 
church  at  Ullenhall,  in  Warwickshire,  there  is  a  monument  for  Throgmorton's  son,  on  which 
the  following  inscription  was  cut,  as  preserved  by  Dugdale—"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Frands 
Throgmorton,  bom  in  Mantua,  son  of  Michael  Throgmorton  and  Agnes  Hedc— which  Michael 
had  lived  many  years  in  Italy,  in  good  and  great  reputation,  with  bountiful  hospitality,  enter- 
taining most  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  England,  in  the  rery  beginning  of  Queen  Mary*s 
reign— and  received  of  her  gift  the  manors  of  Honiley,  Blackwell,  Packhurst,  Winderton,  Ullen- 
hall. and  others,  by  letters  patent.  He  is  buried  in  St.  Martin's  Church  in  Mantua,**  having 
died  on  the  1st  of  November  l6BB,^J)HgdaU'*  fFarwidcshirey  pp.  749,  818. 
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of  any  fiurther  inquiiy,  which  was  brought  into  Parliament  on  Thursday 
ihe  17th.  Oranmer,  who  had  been  in  the  House  of  Lords  eyeiy  day 
ihey  sat  since  the  10th,  was  not  now  present ;  but  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton entered  and  took  his  seat,  and  as  Lord  Privy  Seal !  The  bill, 
therefore,  was  but  a  mere  form,  in  usual  style,  and  Orumwell's  certain 
disgrace,  if  not  death,  was  now  apparent  to  all.  On  Saturday  this  bill 
was  read  the  second  and  third  times,  when  Cranmer  wa»  present,  and, 
by  his  silence,  acquiesced.  It  was  then  sent  down  to  the  Commons, 
where,  howerer,  there  must  have  been  some  hesitation  or  objections,  as 
it  remained  there  for  ten  days.  In  the  end,  having  drawn  out  another 
bill,  they  sent  both  up  on  the  29th.  The  Lords,  more  zealous  than  ever, 
accepted  the  bill  sent  up,  and  having  read  it  three  times  at  one  sitting, 
the  King  also  assented  on  the  same  day. 

Envied  by  the  nobility,  hated  by  all  the  clergy,  whether  secular  or 
regular,  and  now,  in  consequence  of  these  enormous  subsidies,  by  many 
of  the  Commons,  this  bill  afforded  the  long-sought  opportunity  for  dis- 
playing the  meanest  and  most  ungenerous  hatred.  Against  a  man,  so 
loaded  with  office,  and  so  engrossed  in  all  public  affairs,  it  was  an  easy 
task  to  draw  out  a  bill  of  attainder  sufficiently  long.  Not  that  Crum- 
well  was  such  a  notorious  offender,  compared  with  his  accusers.  To  a 
man  they  had  all  sinned,  as  far  as  their  more  limited  sphere  allowed ; 
and  proceeded  with,  after  the  same  fashion,  few,  if  any  of  them,  could 
have  escaped  with  their  heads  on  their  shoulders.  But  Crumwell's  day 
VIS  come,  and  these  men  took  special  care  to  vent  all  their  spleen 
agamst  him.  They  rated  him  as  '^  a  man  of  very  base  and  low  degree," 
who  had  ''  released  persons  convicted  of  misprision  of  treason" — ^had 
^  misused  manifold  sums  of  money" — ^had  '^  appointed  many  to  be  com- 
missionera  in  urgent  affairs,  and  granted  passports  to  others,  without 
the  royal  assent" — and  who,  they  repeat,  "  though  a  person  of  as  poor 
and  low  a  degree  as  few  be  within  this  realm,  did  declare  that  he  was 
Bmre  of  the  King."  He  was,  besides,  '^  a  detestable  heretic,  and  en- 
oourager  of  heresy" — "  had  acquired  by  oppression,  bribery,  extort,  and 
power,  innumerable  sums  of  money  and  treasure" — and  ''  being  so 
enriched,  hath  had  the  nobles  of  the  realm  in  great  disdain,  derision, 
and  detestation,  as  by  express  words,  by  him  most  opprobriously  spoken, 
doth  appear." 

Their  bill  having  passed,  and  the  King  assented,  the  very  next  day, 
no  doubt,  these  men  were  ready  for  Crumwell's  execution,  and  would 
have  rejoiced  in  it ;  but  he  is  not  to  die  for  a  month  to  come.  On 
Heniy's  part  there  must  have  been  some  wavering ;  at  least  he  had 
wnt  Audley,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Lord 
B^usel,  (whose  life,  by  the  way,  Crumwell  had  once  saved  when  abroad,) 
with  a  message  to  the  Tower,  informing  the  prisoner  of  the  bill  having 
pused,  and  inquiring  once  more  into  circumstances  connected  with  the 
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last  mamage.  From  the  mmute  reply  sent  next  day,  or  the  last  of 
June,  it  appears  that  his  Majesty  had  sent  Cmmwell  money,  and  this 
seems  to  haye  either  encouraged  the  hope  of  life,  or  led  him  to  plead  the 
more  earnestly  for  it.    At  the  same  time  he  says — 

*'  Sir,  upon  my  knees  I  most  hambly  beseech  your  gracious  Majesty  to  be 
good  and  gracious  lord  to  my  poor  son,  the  good  and  virtuous  woman  his  wife, 
(actually  the  sister  of  Henry's  last  Queen,  Jane  Seymour,)  and  their  poor 
children,  and  also  to  my  servants  ;  and  this  I  desire  of  your  Grrace  for  Christ's 
sake."  He  doses  in  the  following  terms — "  Written  at  the  Tower  this 
Wednesday,  the  last  of  June,  with  the  heavy  heart,  and  trembling  hand,  of 
your  Highness'  most  heavy  and  most  miserable  prisoner,  and  poor  slave, 
Thomas  Crumwell.    Most  gracious  Prince,  I  cry  for  mercy,  mercy,  mercy  !"so 

For  four  weeks  from  this  date  did  Crumwell  remain  in  a  state  of 
suspense,  while  at  least  two  other  letters  had  been  addressed  by  him  to  the 
King.  According  to  Foxe,  in  reference  to  the  first  of  these,  on  applying 
to  one  of  the  commissioners  to  convey  it,  he  refused,  saying,  that  "  he 
would  carry  no  letter  to  the  King  from  a  traitor."  Crumwell  then  in- 
quired if  he  would  conyey  a  mesaa^e,  when  he  assented,  on  condition  of 
its  not  being  contraiy  to  his  allegiance.  Upon  this,  Crumwell  appealing 
to  the  other  Lords  present  as  to  the  promise,  and  turning  to  the  man, 
only  said — "  You  shall  commend  me  to  the  King,  and  tell  him,  by  the 
time  he  hath  so  well  tried  and  thoroughly  proved  you,  as  I  have  done, 
he  sKaU  fi/nd  you  cafalte  a  man  o»  ever  came  about  him."  If  this  was  not 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  so  shamefully  dissembled  and  deceived 
him,  it  must  have  been  Chancellor  Rich,  the  Solicitor-Qeneral,  and  a 
Privy  Counsellor.  The  other  letter  was  conveyed  by  Ralph  Sadler,  in 
former  days  a  clerk  of  Crumwell's,  whose  fortune  he  had  made ;  a  letter 
which  it  is  said  Heniy  commanded  to  be  read  to  him  three  times. 

The  sphere  in  which  the  fallen  minister  had  moyed,  was  yastly  more 
extensiye  than  that  of  any  of  his  fellow  courtiers  ;  and  his  temptations 
being,  therefore,  more  numerous,  the  ambiguity  and  inconsistency  of  his 
character  become  at  last  quite  confounding :  but  still,  compared  with 
others,  equally  seryants  of  the  King,  and  near  his  person,  it  may  be 
allowed  that,  proportionaUtf,  Crumwell  was  not  worse  than  they.  And 
now,  considering  that  he  was  a  man  who  unquestionably  had  been  of 
immense  seryice  to  his  Majesty,  during  by  far  the  most  critical  period 
of  his  leign. — ^that  he  had  come  to  his  master's  aid,  at  a  moment  when 
he  was  greatly  at  a  loss — ^that  he  had  been  his  chief  counsellor  and  stay, 
in  many  an  exigency — and  that,  but  for  his  holding  such  a  tight  and 
steady  rein,  Henry  himself  might  haye  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  monks  or 


30  Cotton  MS.,  TitDt.  B.  1.,  fol.  967-  Thu  letter,  thoagh  giren  by  Burnet  as  complete,  b  rerj 
defective,  as  well  a>  incorrect.  The  omiMions  have  been  pointed  ont  bj  Sir  Henrj  Ellis.  See 
"  Original  Letters,"  second  series,  ii.,  p.  100.    See  also  Otho,  c.  z.,  241-946. 
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friars — surely  some  consideration  was  demanded,  and  some  pity  for  the 
man's  life,  who  pled  so  fearfully  for  mercy  at  his  hands.  But  we  should 
greatly  mistake,  if  we  imagined  that  the  King  was  much  moved,  or 
rather  at  all  affected,  by  all  that  had  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  from 
May  downwards,  nay,  and  during  those  very  weeks  of  Crumwell's 
misery,  he  was  displaying  the  outrageous  and  increasing  grossness  of 
his  character,  as  well  as  all  its  heartless  gaiety. 

In  the  prospect  of  destroying  Anne  Boleyn,  it  may  be  remembered, 
he  must  hold  a  tilt  and  tournament  at  Greenwich.  So  now,  at  Westmin- 
ster, as  late  as  the  first  week  in  May,  he  had  been  feasting  sumptuously 
with  his  QuecTi,  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  all  the  Lords,  on  the  very  eve  of 
her  divorce,  and  while  that  Parliament  was  sitting,  which  would  soon, 
with  all  due  form,  settle  the  business  !  This  feasting,  too,  was  at  the 
close  of  a  royal  joust,  tournament,  and  barriers,  given  by  certain 
knights.^  Nor  must  these  valiant  knights  pass  unrewarded  for  all 
their  foolery;  and  therefore  large  portions  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  knights  of  St.  John,  were  absolutely  given  away  to  divers  of  these 
noble  cavaliers.^  That  priory,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  confiscated 
on  the  29th  of  April,  or  only  two  days  before  the  joust  began  !  It  was 
on  its  last  day,  or  the  5th  of  May,  that  Sir  William  Weston  the  prior 
died  of  grief !  It  was  during  their  three  days*  play,  or  on  the  3d  of 
May,  that  Grumwell,  in  Parliament  and  Convocation,  was  busy  in  pro- 
curing his  xncome-iAx,  or  those  enormous  subsidies,  under  the  odium  of 
which  he  at  last  sunk ;  and  once  sunk,  Henry  proceeded  immediately 
with  the  divorce.  His  last  inquiries  sent  to  the  attainted  Orumwell  had 
this  alone  in  view ;  after  which  the  Parliament  instantly  went  on  to  dis- 
play its  accustomed  servility.    Let  the  following  scene  bear  witness. 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  July,  his  Majesty's  ministers,  no  doubt  under 
orders,  having  consulted  the  House  of  Lords  on  his  situation,  they,  with 
the  Commons,  petitioned  their  Sovereign  to  allow  the  Convocation  to  tTy 
the  validity  of  his  marriage,  and  adjourned  for  two  days  to  afford  time  ; 
Henry  having  profanely  replied — "  that  there  was  nothing  he  held 
dearer  than  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
declaration  of  truth  !'*  Cranmer,  who  had  performed  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, concurred  with  this  proposal,  and  was  one  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed. Stephen  Gardiner  expounded  the  matter  in  order  to  the  Con- 
vocation, informing  the  assembly  that  his  Majesty  had  never  given  his 
intpard  consent !  Among  the  disgusting  details,  poor  Crumweirs  letter 
from  the  Tower  was  produced  in  evidence !  The  Bishops,  with  their 
underlings,  were  then  unanimous,  and  presenting  the  sentence  of  nulli- 

si  Sin  Thomas  Sejmonr,  John  Dudley,  Oeoi^e  Carew,  Thomaa  PoTnings,  Anthony  Kyng- 
•tone,  (aa  cruel  a  man  ag  hi*  father,  Sir  William,)  and  Richard  Crumufeli,  alias  Williams,  the 
nephew  of  Cnimwell  himself!  Harry  Howard,  the  Earl  of  Surry,  is  also  said  to  hare  heen  pre- 
sent They  kept  open  house  at  Durham  Place  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  of  May,  and  feasted 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  all  the  LordM.— Halle.  ><  Lord  Herbert's  H.  VIII. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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fication  on  the  9th,  next  day  Cianmer  reported  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  the  marriage  -which  he  had  celehrated  was  contrary  to  the  law  of 
hoth  God  and  man ;  when  they  sent  him  and  Gardiner  down  to  the  C<Hn- 
mons  to  report  the  same  !  Overcome  with  fear,  for  it  could  not  he  argu- 
ment, Oranmer  consented  with  all  the  rest.  The  dread  of  0rumw:ell*8 
doom  might  he  hefore  his  eyes.  The  Commons  also  haying  giyen  their 
assent,  not  an  hour  was  now  to  he  lost,  as  the  Eing*s  husiness  demanded 
haste.  The  very  next  day,  therefore,  heiag  Sunday,  Norfolk,  South- 
ampton, and  G^diner  were  at  Richmond,  husy  enough  in  lahouring  to 
secure  the  Queen's  consent,  nay,  her  approbation !  They  assigned  to 
her  ^000  annually,  with  the  palace  of  Richmond  as  her  residence  ; 
but  this  income  was  to  depend  on  her  living  in  England,  and  as 
the  King's  sister.  In  conclusion,  she  agreed  literally  to  everything 
proposed,  and,  as  it  is  well  known,  lived  in  this  country  till  her  death, 
seventeen  years  after.^ 

The  whole  of  this  drama,  however,  becomes  a  farce,  when  it  is  once 
observed  that  it  had  been  all  arranged,  even  before  that  Henry  was 
petitioned  by  the  Parliament !  "  All  the  parts  of  it  were  cast,  three 
days  before,  at  the  Privy  Council,  who  communicated  them  to  Clerk, 
Bishop  of  Bath,  in  a  despatch  of  the  3d  of  July."^  But  it  was  even  more 
extraordinary,  that  this  Bishop  had  left  England  by  the  end  of  «/im«,  to 
inform  the  Duke  of  Cleves  of  the  King's  purpose  respecting  his  sister  ; 
nay,  and  before  going  to  the  Duke,  he  was  to  take  Bruges  on  his  way, 
where  the  Emperor  then  was,  and  convey  the  tidings  to  him  !^  Charles 
was  so  delighted,  that  he  instantly  availed  himself  of  Henry's  change 
of  policy.  Before  Parliament  was  dissolved ;  before  the  royal  assent 
was  given  to  the  divorce  of  Anne  of  Cleves ;  and  more  than  a  week  be- 
fore the  death  of  Crumwell,  here  was  a  large  and  pompous  embassy  ar- 
rived in  London  from  the  Emperor.  There  was  the  Prince  of  Mace- 
donia, Don  Frederick  Marquis  of  Padula,  the  Marquis  of  Terra  Nova^ 
Monsieur  de  Flagy,  and  sixteen  other  gentlemen  in  their  train.^  Ac- 
cording to  Halle,  on  Thursday  the  22d  of  July,  at  the  Court  at  West- 
minster, ''  they  were  highly  feasted,  well  entertained,  and,  upon  their 
departiire  greatly  rewarded."  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  come  in  time  to 
grace  all  the  doings  of  our  tyrannical  Monarch  whatever  these  might 
be.  It  was  only  two  days  after  this,  that,  in  person,  Henry  dissolved 
the  Parliament,  sanctioning  all  the  bills  past,  and  among  the  number, 
that  for  his  own,  his  third  divorce.  Cranmer  was  not  present,  and  as 
for  the  poor  Duke  of  Cleves,  he  could  only  pocket  the  affinont.  A  gene- 
ral pardon  was  then  passed,  with  certain  exceptions.  Among  these  were 
the  mother  of  Cardinal  Pole,  for  "  the  Lady  of  Sarum"  was  not  yet  dis- 
posed of,  though  Crumwell  had  been  eager  enough :  there  was  Crum- 

S3  She  died  at  Chelsea,  16th  Jnlj  I557>  nnder  Qncen  Mary. 

M  Herbert.    Mackintosh.  »  Herbert.  a«  Halle. 
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well  himself,  and  Sampson,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  whom  he  had  incar- 
cerated.    They  were  all  alike,  at  this  moment,  prisoners  in  the  Tower ! 

Such  were  the  leading  occupations  of  the  King  and  his  Court ;  or  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  grave  and  gay,  the  lively  and  severe ;  while 
Cromwell,  once  so  high,  lay  all  the  time  trembling  for  his  life.  It  was 
not,  however,  that  he  had  been  suffered  to  remain  without  notice.  On 
the  contraiy,  as  if  the  bill  of  attainder,  passed  in  June,  had  not  been 
sufficient,  his  enemies  were  not  idle  in  furnishing  further  proof  against 
him ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  his  memory,  if  nothing  more 
tangible  had  ever  transpired. 

In  one  of  those  letters  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  there  is  the 
following  passage  : — "  And,  sir,  that  eveb  /  have  deceived  you  in  any  of 
your  trecuurey  surdy  I  have  (noty)  and  that  God  Almighty  best  knotoeth  1  "^ 
This,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  been  one  of  the  charges  against  the 
attainted  minister,  and  in  these  terms  of  denial  he  replied  on  Wednes- 
day, or  the  day  after  the  bill  had  passed  against  him.  But,  alas  !  for 
CrumweU's  uprightness,  nay,  and  now  his  veracity  ;  only  eight  days 
after,  when  certain  accounts  came  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  we  have  but  too  sad  proof,  that  his 
hx  too  solenm  assertion,  was  only  making  what  was  bad  still  worse. 

There  was  a  man  who  had  acted  under  him  in  money  matters,  who, 
from  self-interest,  or  in  self-defence,  was  now  become  a  determined  ad- 
herent of  the  accusing  party,  or,  rather,  secretly,  he  had  been  so  all 
along.  This  was  John  Gostwyck,  who  had  been  appointed  treasurer  at 
war  in  1536,  and  afterwards  treasurer  to  the  King's  Court  of  first-fruits 
and  tenths.  Under  CrumweU's  eye,  Gostwyck  had  disbursed  many  large 
sums,  and  his  accounts  since  November  last,  required  the  royal  sanction 
on  delivering  them  up  to  Southampton,  the  new  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Humbly  requesting  his  Majesty's  warrant  for  all  he  had  paid,  by  Crum- 
weU's orders,  since  the  7th  of  November,  he  now,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
presented  the  entire  amount,  and  the  various  items  :  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  he  must  have  been  shielded  from  the  wrath  of  the 
King ;  since  he  actuaUy  proclaimed  his  own  disgrace  in  the  same  sen- 
tence with  his  impUcation  of  the  attainted  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  His 
statement  is  entitled — ^^  Accounts  of  the  monies  John  Gostwyck,  trea- 
surer, had  in  hand,  when  the  Earl  of  Essex,  T.  Crumwell,  was  appre- 
hended, and  of  sums  since  paid  by  him,  1640."^  The  first  article,  ap- 
parently of  set  purpose,  is  expressed  in  the  foUowing  extraordinary  terms : 

*  Kay  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty  to  be  advertised,  that  I,  your 


n  Tbin  ii  one  of  the  important  paanges  wA  gi^en  by  Barnet,  in  hit  Tcry  imperfect  copy  of 
the  l0tter.~CMton  MS.,  Olho,  c  x.  See  EUie'  "  Original  Lettem,"  see.  ser.,  rol.  ii.,  p.  162.  It 
Is  carkme  enongh  tlwt  the  well  known  fire  in  the  Cotton  Library  should  hare  taken  one  mono- 
syllable tram  tlM  mannscript,  respecting  which,  however,  there  can  be  no  question,  from  the 
foUowing  words.  »  Cotton  MS.,  Appendix,  xxriii.,  fol.  125. 
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most  humble  senrant,  John  Gostwyck,  have  in  my  hands,  which  I  treasured 
from  titne  to  time,  unJcAown  unto  the  Earl  of  Essex,  which  if  1  had  declared 
unto  Aim,  he  would  have  caused  me  to  disburse  by  commandment,  without 

WABRANT,  AS  HERETOFORE  I  HAVE  DONE,  XM.  U.,"  i.  e.  ten  thoUSaud  pouuds  !   OT 

a  sum  equal  to  about  £150,000  of  the  present  day. 

Rich,  the  Chancellor  to  the  Court  of  Augmentations,  had  been  among 
the  first  accusers,  and  now  came  this  treasurer  of  the  other  Court ; 
who,  on  the  top  of  the  next  page,  takes  care  to  glance  at  the  subject 
once  more.  "  Memdm. — ^That  there  remained  in  the  hands  of  John 
Gostwyck,  the  8th  day  of  July,  in  ready  money,  ten  thousand  pounds  ;** 
a  most  acceptable  intimation  to  Henry  the  Eighth.® 

Thus  from  those  self-same  numey  courts,  which  the  fieJlen  Earl  had 
himself  established  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  came  the  arrows 
which  must  have  pierced  him  through  with  sorrow,  when  near  its  close. 
In  attempting  to  accotmt  for  CrumwelPs  execution,  this  material  charge 
has  neyer  been  observed  by  any  historian  ;^^  but  of  the  injury  he  must 
have  STistained  by  it,  more  especially  after  such  a  solemn  previous  de- 
nial, there  can  be  no  question. 

There  was  no  subject  respecting  which  his  Royal  Majesty  was  more 
jealous  and  severe,  than  that  of  property  of  any  description,  supposed 
to  be  embezzled  or  concealed.     He  had  disturbed  the  last  hours  of 


S0  The  acooantt  after  all  are  not  distinguUhed  for  accuracy.  Ho  sayi,  on  the  8th  of  Jaly. 
that  he  had  paid  by  Cnunireirt  orden,  >lnce  7th  of  NoTember,  £l£,8S8,  IS^  Od.,  for  which  he 
now  humbly  requests  hie  Majesty's  warrant ;  and,  yet,  when  he  comes  to  particulars,  they 
amount  to  not  more  than  £lA,394, 18s.  6d.,  which  he  sums  up  £lA,7M,  ISs.  9d. !  Sereral  of 
the  items  in  this  account  are  £sr  too  curious  to  pass  unnoticed :  "  To  William  Oonson,  for 
trsnsporting  the  Queen's  Grace  from  Calais  to  Dorer  £'300"— besides  other  sums  amounting  to 
above  £700,  connected  with  Anne's  coming.  These,  when  added  to  others  in  Sir  John  Wil- 
liams' Account-roll,  raise  the  expense  to  above  £4000.  But,  besides,  we  hare  here  £S300,  Si.  4d. 
for  the  great  wardrobe  already  paid,  and  £9970,  18b.  lid.  still  to  pay— or,  in  all,  £13,274,  3s.  Id. 
The  entire  expense,  however,  was  more  than  this,  which  was  a  pretty  good  sum  in  thoeo  days, 
for  only  one  wrong  step,  or  a  political  marriage  followed  by  unmixed  misery.  In  this  same 
account,  however,  we  have  items  of  a  very  different  character.  "  To  Benedict  (Beneddto  the 
Florence  artist,)  and  others,  for  workmanship  upon  the  King's  tomb,  £l4S,  lis.  lOd.    And  for 

0000  weight  of  copper  delivered  for  the  same  tomb,  £77.  5s.  Sd."  "  Item.  To  know  whether  I 
shall  pay  for  the  workmanship  of  your  Majesty's  tomb  irumA/jr,  which  will  amount  to  about 
£fiOi"  All  this  was  in  pursuance  of  the  design  commenced  by  fFoUe^t  for  whidi  he  had  paid 
Benedetto  4860  ducats  for  work  done  ten  years  ago !  The  stately  tomb  was  never  finished,  but 
a  hundred  years  after  Henry's  death  it  was  taken  down  and  sold  by  order  of  Parliament.  Thus 
in  the  shape  of  a  monument  to  their  memory,  Hewry  yilL^  fFoliey,  and  CntmweOf  tie  alike un^ 
diMnguisked :  but  that  such  sums  should  have  been  paying  now,  and  included  in  this  last  ac- 
count under  Crumwell's  eye,  is  singular  enough. 

This  unprincipled  underling,  Gattwifdt,  was  bom  at  WilUngton,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  next 
year  was  purchasing  that  lordship  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  main  persecutor  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  He  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Gostwyck,  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  some- 
time after  this,  as  member  for  the  county,  had  the  audacity  to  accuse  Cranmer  also,  for  heresy. 
This  being  done  openly  in  Parliament,  it  soon  reached  the  King's  ear.  But  allowed  as  he  was 
to  escape  now,  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  so  then.  "  Go,"  said  Henry  to  one  of  his  privy 
counsellors,  "  and  tell  that  varUt  Gostwyck,  that  if  he  do  not  acknowledge  his  fault  unto  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury,  and  so  reconcile  himself  towards  bin,  that  he  may  become  his  good  Lord, 

1  will  soon  both  make  him  a  poor  Goitufjfck,  and  othfrttUe  puniM  Mm,  to  the  example  of 
others."  The  family,  an  ancient  one,  was  afterwards  mined  by  electioneering  contests,  and  the 
property  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.— Ljrion*#  Brit.  Beds.,  p.  ISO,  Str^p<^s 
Cranmer,  folio,  p.  123. 

*^  It  was  only  first  brought  to  light  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  in  1827. 
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Wohej  by  eager  inquirieB,  through  Kingstone,  as  to  a  sum  of  inferior 
amount,  which,  after  all,  was  none  of  his  own.^^  And  the  eagle  eye 
with  which  he  searched  after  the  jewels,  the  money  and  trinkets,  or  the 
stufhs  they  phrased  it,  belonging  to  all  attainted  persons,  often  ex- 
hibited the  strongest  features  of  the  perfect  miser — 

SagacioiiB  all  to  trace  the  smallest  game. 
And  bold  to  seize  the  greatest 

Pity  for  either  man  or  woman,  high  or* low,  at  such  a  time,  was  en- 
tirely absorpt  in  desire  for  their  property.  And  well  did  Orumwell 
know  all  this ;  so  well,  that  in  his  most  earnest  letter  to  his  Majesty, 
he  had  done  the  very  utmost  to  make  the  string  yibrate— "  If  it  had 
been,  or  were  in  my  power,''  said  he,  '^  to  make  you  so  bich,  as  ye  might 
enrich  all  men,  Qod  help  me  as  I  would  do  it."  Long,  too  long,  had  he 
acted,  and  powerfully,  as  Purveyor-general  to  this  prodigal  Monarch, 
and  often  had  he  fed  this  appetite  for  property  and  money ;  but  the 
more  he  had  done  so,  it  had  only  increased  in  vigour,  with  various  other 
odious  passions. 

How  long  this  man,  Gfostwyck,  had  taken  to  accumulate  so  large  an 
amount,  imknown  to  his  superior  ;  and  when,  or  whether  he  intended 
to  disclose  his  strange  course,  he  does  not  state ;  but  the  style  in  which 
he  now  expressed  himself,  left  the  mind  of  such  a  being  as  Henry,  open 
to  unbounded  suspicion.  Intelligence  far  less  astounding  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  have  produced  a  tumult  of  rage  ;  and  from  some  reference 
made  to  Orumwell,  by  his  impetuous  master  afterwards,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  he  acted  towards  his  son,  we  have  considerable  evidence 
that  his  death  occurred  at  such  a  moment.^  Although,  therefore,  there 
had  been  no  other  discovery,  this  alone,  in  connexion  with  the  clamours 
of  so  many  of  his  courtiers,  may  serve  to  account  for  the  final  determina- 
tion respecting  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  all  his  possessions.^  Only  four 
days  after  Parliament  was  dissolved,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the 
28th  of  July,  he  was  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  and  buried  within  its  walls, 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula,  where  so  many  victims  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  to  which  so'  many  followed.  All  his  property  was,  of 
course,  forfeited  to  the  crown.^ 


41  SinfferlB  CaTendiih,  L,  p.  316. 

4>  Henry  b  aaid  to  haTo  wished  for  hit  Crnniwell  af;ain,  and  even  to  haTc  lamented  his  fall 
after  it  was  too  late,  bat  at  all  events,  within  five  months  after  his  death  he  created  his  only  son, 
Gregory,  Baxon  Crumwell,  restoring  or  conferring  certain  property,  and  summoning  him,  as  Baron 
to  Parliament.   See  a  letter  from  his  lady,  confirmatory.    Cotton  MS.,  Vespas.  F.  xiii.,  fol.  157. 

48  Marilliac,  the  French  ambassador,  had  said,  what  Le  Grand  took  for  granted,  that  among 
Cnuawell's  correspondence  with  Germany,  there  was  found  evidence  of  his  having  betrayed  the 
confidence  of  bis  Sovereign  to  these  princes  ;  and  upon  this  second-hand  assertion  alone,  Lin- 
gard  bangs  the  Irritation  of  Henrv  at  the  moment.  But  there  is  no  substantial  evidence  of  this, 
though  the  Frenchman  might  hear  as  much  and  more,  among  the  clamours  to  which  we  have 
alladcd.  The  bill  of  attainder,  such  as  it  was,  carries  no  proof ;  but  charges  as  to  sums  of  money 
ai«  there  twice  mentioned. 

44  Cram  well's  house  in  London  was  situate  where  the  Hall  of  the  Draper's  Company  now 
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Upon  a  final  survey  of  the  extraordinary  course  of  Thomas 
Grumwell,  it  must  be  evident  that  he  was  a  man  possessed  of 
very  superior  natural  parts,  and  that  they  were  employed 
with  extraordinary  diligence  and  industry.  As  to  worldly 
affairs,  his  judgment  is  said  to  have  been  methodical  and 
solid,  his  memory  strong  and  retentive,  and  that  no  one  was 
more  dexterous  in  finding  out  the  designs  of  men  and  courts, 
nor  any  man  more  reserved  in  keeping  a  secret.  He  has  been 
represented  as  mindful  of  favours  bestowed  upon  him  in  earlier 
life,  as  considerate  of  the  poor  in  their  suits,  and  bountiful  to 
those  who  were  in  greater  need  ;  but  if  all  this  be  granted,  it 
only  lends  additional  regret  to  the  positive  transactions  which 
have  been  here  recorded. 

With  regard  to  his  state  of  mind,  or  whether  he  had  any 
fixed  sentiments  at  the  moment  of  death,  we  are  shut  up  to 
the  necessity  of  simply  saying — to  his  own  just  and  unerring 
Judge,  he  then  stood  or  fell.  To  draw  any  rash  or  positive 
conclusion  respecting  the  dead,  in  such  a  case  as  the  present, 
from  what  was  uttered  in  the  last  moments  of  existence,  is 
not  merely  presumptuous ;  it  may  injure  the  living,  and 
damage  the  improvement  to  be  drawn  by  survivors,  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  entire  character.  Historians  have  dif- 
fered in  opinion,  it  is  true,  respecting  CrumwelFs  exit,  but 
they  had  not  sufficiently  investigated  his  previous  character, 
which  can  be  understood  only  by  the  leading  transactions  of 
his  administration,  and  his  own  letters.  In  tracing  the  one, 
and  perusing  the  other,  though  predisposed  in  his  favour  on 
the  whole,  we  have  been  compelled  at  an  early  period  of  his 
public  career,  to  rank  him  as  a  man  but  very  low  :  and  since 
he  has  been  so  frequently  held  up  as  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  we  have  anxiously  watched,  and  waited  for  a  change 
to  the  better,  but  have  waited  for  this  in  vain.  His  progress, 
even  unto  death,  must  ever  be  painful  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  and  his  fall,  as  before  observed,  when  duly  considered, 
is  far  more  affecting  than  even  that  of  Wolsey.  A  man'*s 
ambition,  indeed,  is  generally  in  proportion  to  his  capacity, 
and  that  of  both  men  was  confessedly  very  great ;  but  then 
Orumwell  knew  much  more  of  the  theory  of  Christianity  than 


stands,  in  Throgiiiorton*s  8tre«t,  near  its  Jnnclion  with  Broad  Street,  and  was  sold  hj  Henrr  to 
that  Company  in  1541.  A  curions  description  of  its  interior,  as  well  as  a  sketch  of  its  appear- 
ance, may  he  seen  in  Herbert's  History  of  the  Livery  Companies,  vol.  iL,  p.  471-78> 
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his  predecessor,  and  had  enjoyed  far  better  opportunities  of 
witnessing  its  influence.  Unhappy  man  !  at  the  close  of  his 
transient  career,  and  because  ambitious,  at  last  infatuated,  it 
almost  seems  as  though  he  had  determined  to  wade  through 
contempt,  into  posthumous  disgrace,  and  confound  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity  as  to  his  real  character.  Hence  the  differ- 
ent views  which  have  been  given  of  the  same  individual ;  yet 
the  course  pursued  by  him  admits  of  explanation,  though  it 
be  one  awfully  illustrative  of  poor  human  nature. 

The  King,  from  selfish  motives,  is  understood  to  have  re- 
gretted his  death,  and  soon  promoted  his  son.  Norfolk  and 
Gardiner  were  the  willing  instruments  of  his  ruin :  between 
the  former  and  Grumwell  there  had  existed  a  deadly  hatred, 
which  will  be  abundantly  evident,  as  soon  as  the  Duke  comes 
forward  to  his  day  of  terror,  and  the  exposure  of  his  charac- 
ter, when  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  the  Monarch  was  approach- 
ing to  its  awful  termination. 

Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  end  of  Thomas  Grumwell,  the 
servant  and  successor  of  Thomas  Wolsey ;  but  it  is  with  their 
official,  far  more  than  their  personal  characters,  that  the  his^ 
torian  and  posterity  have  to  do.  They  were  Henry's  tico 
great  men;  for  he  never  had  a  third.  At  certain  periods, 
each  of  them  possessed  no  small  influence  over  him ;  and 
though  the  surrender  of  his  own  opinions  at  any  moment,  to 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  was  out  of  the  question,  still,  by 
their  skill  in  suggestion,  he  was  swayed  to  a  degree,  of  which, 
at  the  moment,  he  was  not  fully  aware.  With  no  succeeding 
men  did  the  King  ever  so  act,  and  at  this  crisis,  the  change 
18  not  only  apparent,  but  striking.  Both  Wolsey  and  Grum- 
well had  enjoyed  some  resemblance  to  a  premier.  They  were 
consulted  generally,  and  were  the  instruments  employed  to 
execute  almost  all  the  royal  commands  ;  but  Henry,  from  this 
moment,  became  more  emphatically  his  own  minister. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  of  view,  seldom  if  ever  be- 
fore pointed  out,  in  which  the  Monarch  and  his  two  Ministers 
demand  grave  consideration  ;  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  one  in 
which  posterity  ever  since  has  been  concerned,  and  is  con- 
cerned still.  These  men  formed  a  trio,  altogether  unprece- 
dented in  England ;  nay,  whether  before  or  since,  no  three 
men  ever  occupied  the  same  position.  The  moral  characters 
of  all  the  three  are  already  before  the  reader,  and  cannot  be 
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forgotten  as  sufficiently  melancholy  ;  but  of  the  importance  of 
their  position,  <m  official  men,  any  one  is  able  to  judge,  as 
soon  as  he  observes  that  their  influence  continues  to  the 
present  hour.  Wolsey  and  Orumwell  were  the  only  two  in- 
dividuals who  sustained  an  office  which  had  been  unknown 
before,  and  has  been  unknown  since,  in  this  country,  or  in 
any  other.  This,  it  may  be  anticipated,  was  that  of  Vicar- 
general^  and  though  it  died  with  the  last,  the  question  is 
whether  its  results  died  also. 

The  curious  peculiarities  of  this  ominous,  and  most  event- 
ful movement,  have  been  already  detailed.  Wolsey,  in  gra- 
tification of  his  own  lofty  ambition  when  in  France,  obtained 
this  office  from  Rome ;  and,  upon  returning  home,  thus  afibrded 
to  his  royal  Master,  as  it  were  accidentally,  the  first  taste  of 
what  was  called  spiritual  power.  Nothing  could  be  more  con- 
genial to  the  palate  of  such  a  tyrannical  and  unprincipled  per- 
son as  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  though  the  first  Vicar-general 
soon  died,  the  thirst  which  he  had  first  provoked,  remained. 
The  dominion  of  our  English  Monarch  ended,  precisely  where 
that  of  conscience  commenced ;  but  as  the  man  sought  only 
the  indulgence  and  gratification  of  his  own  evil  passions,  hav- 
ing once  encroached,  and  once  tasted  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of 
that  sacred  domain,  he  soon  determined  to  take  full  possession, 
and  prescribe  to  all  his  subjects  not  merely  what  they  were  to 
pay,  but  what  mrrender^  and  what  believe !  The  King  saw 
standing  before  him,  nothing  more  than  a  commoner  and  a 
layman,  against  whom  also  he  had  entertained  strong  personal 
prejudice ;  yet,  boldly  resolving,  he  at  once  raised  Crumwell 
to  be  Vicar-General ;  and  strengthening  the  appointment  by 
still  more  authority,  gave  him  also  a  civil  office  of  equal  alti- 
tude, to  correspond.  He  made  him  Vicegerent  and  Vicar- 
general,  or  the  shadow  of  himself,  simply  to  gain  his  own  am- 
bitious and  avaricious  purpose ;  and  this  once  gained,  there 
were  to  be  Vicegerents  or  Vicars-general  in  England  no 
more !  All  the  official  men  who  remained,  of  whatever 
description,  let  them  wince  as  they  might,  were  to  be  as  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  royal  potter,  and  so  they  proved. 

Thus,  however  licentious  the  Monarch  was,  his  skill  in 
taking  advantage  of  circumstances,  and  his  being  gifted  with 
talents  of  no  inferior  order,  become  equally  manifest.  These 
two  men  had  formed  a  bridge  for  him  to  pass  over,  and  down 
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he  sat,  in  his  usurpation  of  power,  superior  and  unknown  to 
any  King  in  Europe.  The  first  Vicar-general,  before  his  ap- 
pointment to  that  office,  had  helped  him  to  his  title  of  ^'  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,''  no  matter  though  it  was  the  old  learning ; 
the  second  fixed  him  in  his  seat,  as  ^'  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England ;''  and  though  Henry  died,  after  all,  an 
adherent  of  the  Roman  faith,  still  it  is  matter  of  history, 
that  both  titles  he  bequeathed  to  his  successors  on  the  throne. 
Confirmed  by  Henry's  most  tractable  Parliament,  in  1544,  the 
titles  thus  assumed  have  not  only  continued  to  be  worn,  but 
they  have  extended  in  their  application  ovor  a  broader  surface.** 
Here  then  is  a  link,  or  rather  the  first  link  of  a  chain,  con- 
necting the  last  three  liundred  years  with  the  existing  age ; 
and  it  is  this  which  entitles  the  past  transactions  to  a  degree 
of  deliberate  reflection  common  to  no  other  period,  before  or 
since.  That  this  was  a  point  of  time,  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences, is  allowed  by  all,  and  so  the  steps  taken  were  initia- 
tory ;  though  to  follow  this  line  of  connexion  between  the  past 
and  the  present,  is  a  task  from  which  we  are  relieved,  by  the 
design  of  these  pages.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  only  be  ob- 
served, that  this  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  evince  the  long- 
extended  bearing  of  this  remarkable  era ;  for  among  all  the 
changes  since,  not  one  has  neutralised  the  influence  and  ef- 
fects of  Henry's  claims.  In  their  own  day,  and  after  their 
own  fashion  by  the  movements  already  described,  neither 
Henry  nor  Crumwell,  with  Cranmer  to  assist,  accomplished 
their  end.  The  King  and  his  Vicar-general,  with  the  primate 
in  union,  first  proposed  for  the  kingdom  "  peace  and  conten- 
tation,"  and  soon  after  "unity  of  opinion;"  but  they  originated, 
nay  fomented  the  reverse,  and  the  only  solid  acquisition  of  the 
day  was  money — money  for  the  royal  exchequer.  As  for  the 
new  titles,  and  the  claims  involved,  there  were  two  opinions 


^  About  Jalj  1541,  wc  haro  an  amusing  instance  of  Henry's  Jealoasy  as  to  one  of  those  titles, 
in  his  betnft  so  oflhnded  ^th  James  V.  styling  Iiimself  "  Defender  of  tlie  Christian  Faith."  This 
is  eiprcased  by  Wriotbslcy,  in  the  following  terms :  "  Upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Sadler,  there  were 
conveyed  bitherfrom  Scotland,  sundry  little  books  imprinted ;  and  amongst  others,  one  entitled 
*  Tke  trumpet  of  Honour,*  wherein,  in  the  very  titling,  in  the  first  front  of  the  book,  the  King 
your  Master  taketh  upon  him,  a  pifce  of  the  title  of  the  King's  Majesty ;  the  King  your  Master 
being  therein  called  '  Jk/msour  qfOie  Chrislicn  Feitk,'  whereby  his  Majesty  should  have  great 
cause  to  think  more  than  unkindness,  if  he  would  willingly  take  his  title  upon  him.  And  tho 
conjecture  is  the  more  pricking,  because  he  added  thereto  the  Ckrittien  faith,  as  though  there 
should  be  any  other  than  the  Christian  faith ;  which  scemeth  to  have  another  meaning  in  it,  than 
one  good  Prince  can  think  of  another,  much  less  a  friend  of  his  friend,  or  a  nephew  of  his  udcIo, 
if  he  would  show  himself  to  esteem  his  friendship."— Gov.  State  Papers,  vol.  v.,  p.  lill. 
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then,  and,  withoat  intermission,  there  have  been  two  opinions 
since.  No  nation  upon  earth  has,  on  the  whole,  been  more 
loyal  to  their  Kings,  or  more  submissive  to  the  ciyil  Magis- 
trate, as  a  branch  of  that  duty  which  Christianity  enforces ; 
and  yet,  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries,  far  removed  from 
the  iron  and  brutal  reign  which  we  have  been  contemplating, 
the  same  subject  which  so  divided  the  people  ofEngland  then, 
still  divides  the  nation ;  and  though  possessed  of  ten-fold  more 
intelligence,  divides  it  far  more  thoroughly,  than  it  ever  did, 
or  ever  could,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Strange  !  after  the  long  and  varied  course  of  her  eventful 
history ;  after  the  sun  has  risen  and  set  upon  this  favoured 
land  more  than  a  million  of  times,  that  for  every  line,  bearing 
on  this  subject,  which  was  printed  then,  at  the  present  moment 
there  should  be  a  thousand.  One  day,  to  our  posterity,  this 
must  of  necessity  appear  passing  strange. 

But  to  return.  The  unwarrantable  power  in  which  Henry  had  now  re- 
solved, not  only  to  reign,  but  direct  and  goyem,  appeared  at  this  moment 
in  all  its  enormity  ;  for  only  two  days  after  he  had  despatched  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  an  event  occurred,  full  of  perplexity  to  all  parties  in  his  kingdom. 
The  number  of  persons  who  had  been  impeached  or  attainted  during  this 
Parliament,  and  according  to  the  fashion  which  Crumwell,  no  doubt 
with  the  royal  sanction,  had  so  unconstitutionally  and  cruelly  intro- 
duced, amounted  to  not  fewer  than  a  round  dozen :  and  six  of  these 
were  ordered  for  execution  forty-eight  hours  after  the  scene  in  the 
Tower.  As  if  awfully  to  verify  the  expressionjs  which  Henry  had  oi^ 
dered  Crumwell  to  utter,  at  the  opening  of  the  Session — that  *'  he 
leaned  neither  to  the  right  or  left,  neither  to  the  one  party  nor  to  the 
other** — three  of  each  were  to  be  put  to  death;  that  is,  three,  for  what 
they  called  heresy ^  and  three  for  denying  the  King's  supremacy  !  The 
three  former  were  no  other  than  Dr,  Barnes,  and  even  Garret  and 
Jerome.  The  names  of  the  latter  were  Abel,  Featherstone,  and  Powell. 
One  of  each  class  being  placed  upon  the  same  hurdle,  by  way  of  equally 
vilifying  both,  thus  they  were  dragged  from  the  Tower  to  East  Smith- 
field.  No  person  present,  not  even  the  Sheriff,  could  answer  Barnes, 
wherefore  he  and  his  companions  were  put  to  death ;  but  they  all  suf- 
fered with  great  constancy  at  the  stake,  while  the  others  were  hung  at 
the  same  time,  on  the  same  spot !  A  foreigner,  it  has  been  said,  who 
had  mingled  with  the  crowd,  exclaimed,  ''  What  a  country  is  this  !  on 
the  one  side  they  are  hanging  the  Pope's  friends,  on  the  other  they  are 
burning  his  enemies."  Both  parties  seeing  their  adherents  so  dragged 
to  destruction,  were  alike  shocked  and  disgusted. 
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Aooording  io  the  general  Yoioe  and  opinion,  the  man  who  was  at  the 
root  of  this  barbarity  was  Gardiner,  originating  in  his  pique  against 
Barnes.  The  imputation  he  tried  to  evade,  and  in  print ;  yet  in  yain, 
for  it  attached  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  the  cruel  procedure  to 
both  parties  had  become  successful,  through  the  existing  division  among 
Henry's  courtiers.  Both  divisions  equally  disowned  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  they  vied  with  each  other  in  servility,  and  to  a  man  they 
had  already  sanctioned  the  assumption  of  mental  supremacy  by  a 
Monarch,  who  so  far  from  having  any  command  over  himself,  was 
governed  solely  by  his  own  unrestrained  passions.  Such,  therefore,  was 
the  first  act  of  Henry,  after  he  became,  more  signally  his  ovm  minis- 
ter ;  and  if  only  for  the  first  fortnight  we  observe  his  course,  it  will  be 
found  sufiiciently  characteristic. 

On  Saturday  the  24th  of  July,  the  King  had  sanctioned  the  bill  for 
his  third  divorce,  and  then  dissolved  Parliament.  On  Wednesday  the 
28th,  he  had  put  Orumwell  to  death,  and  two  days  after,  Basnbb, 
Jxsovs,  and  Garret,  with  three  others.  Only  ten  days  after  this,  or 
on  Sunday  the  8th  of  August,  his  Majesty  was  married  once  more,  by 
Cranmer,  that  is  a  second  time  within  the  same  year,  and  to  his  fifth 
Queen,  Catharine  Howard,  daughter  of  Edmond  Howard,  and  niece  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  the  marriage  and  presentation  at  Court  being  on 
the  same  day.  The  uncle  and  niece  are  understood  to  have  had  no 
small  share  in  these  bloody  catastrophes ;  but  Henry  had  obtained  his 
wishes,  promising  himself,  in  the  sequel,  no  small  enjoyment.  Nothing, 
indeed,  it  has  been  said,  could  exceed  his  matrimonial  contentment ; 
but  a  little  time  will  shew  how  long  it  continued.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  gentlemen  of  "  the  old  learning"  seemed  to  have  recovered  all  the 
influence  and  favour  they  had  lost,  under  the  sway  of  Orumwell.  In 
the  summer  Lord  Lisle  had  been  recalled  from  Calais,  and  his  place 
supplied  by  Lord  William  Howard,  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ; 
and  in  order  to  carry  on  his  amicable  connexion  with  the  Emperor,  in 
the  month  of  November,  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was 
sent  as  ambassador.  He  had  not,  however,  come  to  any  audience  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  we  have  yet  to  see  what  transpired  during 
his  absence  of  eleven  months.  ''  The  reigning  Queen,"  says  Lingard, 
"  first  attracted  the  royal  notice  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Bishop  of 

WiNCHBSTBR." 

Such  was  the  year  1540,  bo  far  as  secular  affairs,  and  especially  those 
of  the  Court,  were  concerned.  They  enable  us  to  view,  with  greater  ad- 
vantage and  effect,  their  striking  contrast,  in  a  separate,  and  widely 
different  department. 

For  the  five  first  months  of  this  year,  the  most  powerful 
subject  in  the  kingdom  had  been  rising  to  the  top  of  his  am- 
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bition.  It  was  Orumwell,  with  all  his  honours  thick  upon 
him,  and  crowned  with  an  Earldom — an  Earldom  of  a  hun- 
dred days,  or  by  far  the  most  miserable  period  of  his  exist- 
ence.^ He  is  now  dead,  and  buried  in  that  Tower,  to  whicli 
he  had  often  sent  others.  But  as  he  had  finally  6ho>^'n  him- 
self ardent  in  favour  of  the  Scriptures  being  printed,  we  are 
now  furnished  with  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  as  to  whether 
the  progress  of  this  cause  depended  on  the  life  of  any  such 
man,  or  was  at  all  affected  by  the  death  of  the  Vicegerent 
and  last  Vicar-general. 

The  cause  of  Divine  Truth,  properly  so  called,  it  has  been 
our  imperative  duty  to  preserve  from  being  injured  or  mis- 
taken, by  identifying  it  with  any  doubtful  or  disputable 
human  character,  however  conspicuous  on  the  page  of  Eng- 
lish history.  Let  every  man  occupy  the  place  belonging  to 
him,  but  that  cause,  correctly  speaking,  can  be  associated 
only  with  the  consistent  and  sincere.  In  no  other  in  this 
country  has  the  Almighty  so  reigned,  and  so  conspicuously, 
as  an  overruler.  Even  historically,  therefore,  to  drag  in  any 
man,  as  though  it  depended  at  all  upon  him,  simply  because 
he,  at  some  moment,  happened  to  be  in  office  or  in  power  as 
a  political  agent,  is  only  betraying  the  cause  to  the  common 
enemy  of  Divine  Revelation.  This  is  an  error  which  has 
been  committed  too  long,  and  by  too  many  historians. 

In  reference  to  Crumwell,  the  noble  warfare  which  has  been 
already  detailed,  had  not  only  commenced  long  before  he  was 
even  heard  of,  but  it  had  proceeded  in  spite  of  him,  after  he 
was  known  and  in  power.  Indeed,  after  the  year  1537,  he, 
or  any  such  man,  bo  he  who  he  may,  cannot  appear  in  any 
higher  character,  than  that  of  "  one  who  had  tarried  at  home, 
and  now  divided  the  spoil."  Crumweirs  warmth  in  sanction- 
ing, at  the  decline  of  his  career,  or  even  pressing  forward  the 
printing  of  the  Scriptures,  has  been  sufficiently  accounted  for, 
as  resulting  from  political  expediency.  Acting,  as  he  has 
been  proved  to  have  done  in  other  respects,  it  could  proceed 
from  no  higher  motive ;  and  when  John  Foxe,  in  his  first 
edition,  compares  his  zeal  to  that  of  Jehu^  in  the  days  of  old, 
he  is  far  more  accurate,  than  in  many  expressions  which  he 
substituted  afterwards,  in  his  long  and  confused  eulogy  or  de- 


4«  From  the  18th  of  April  to  the  28th  of  July. 
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fence.  He  liv^ed  too  near  the  time  indeed,  to  know  as  much 
as  we  do ;  but  it  would  have  been  wiser  had  he,  and  others 
after  him,  said  little  more  than  he  did  at  first.  This  zeal, 
too,  does  not  appear  to  have  involved  Crumwell  in  any  per- 
sonal expense,  except  in  the  case  of  Goverdale's  Bible,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  did  not  succeed.  If  there  was  any  in  the 
affair  at  Paris,  which  is  not  likely,  as  he  was  acting  under 
Henry^s  application  to  the  French  King,  it  could  be  but 
trifling;  since  the  books  were  afterwards  sold,  the  parson 
paying  one-half,  and  the  people  the  other. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  events  of  the  day,  if  fairly  reported, 
disentangle  this  glorious  cause,  and  place  it  altogether  out  of 
the  way  of  being  confounded,  either  with  the  state  of  Eng- 
land in  other  respects,  or  the  men  who  governed  the  couptry. 
On  the  part  of  man,  assuredly,  it  was  neither  by  might  or 
power  that  Divine  Revelation,  in  the  language  of  the  people, 
found  its  way  into  our  native  land,  or  afterwards  spread; 
for  his  might  and  power  were  leagued  against  it.  Of  this, 
from  year  to  year,  we  have  already  had  proof  all-sufficient. 
Yet  so  egregiously  inaccurate  have  been  the  representations 
of  subsequent  historians,  that  mere  official  characters  have 
been  brought  forward,  so  as  to  overshadow  those  of  humbler 
name.  The  latter  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  battle ;  they 
bore  all  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day ;  they  sustained  the 
entire  expense;  they  ran  all  the  risk,  and  they  raujst  no 
longer  stand  concealed  behind  any  man.  The  /ormery  and 
not  until  they  could  no  longer  resist  the  tide,  tardily  lent  offi- 
cial sanction  at  one  time,  and  then  capriciously,  or  rather 
wickedly,  withdrew  it  at  another,  although  that  sanction, 
when  offered,  literally  cost  them  nothing,  or  nothing  worthy 
of  any  notice. 

But  not  only  have  historians  erred  egregiously,  and  led 
their  readers  astray :  men  who  ought  to  have  searched  more 
deeply,  and  been  fully  informed,  have,  very  boldly,  founded 
arguments,  in  our  highest  courts  of  law,  upon  assertions 
which  were  grossly  incorrect  in  point  of  fact ;  and  this,  too, 
when  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  Let  one  instance 
suffice  for  the  present,  as  the  subject  must  afterwards  be  more 
fully  explained.  Two  hundred  years  certainly  had  afforded 
time  sufficient  to  have  known  and  established  the  truth ;  yet 
more  than  two  hundred  years  after  this  period,  in  1758,  when 
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the  Solicitor-General  of  England  was  pleading  before  Lord 
Mansfield  and  other  jadges,  and  talking  wildly  of  the  King 
having  by  prerogative  several  copy-rights,  he  actually  stated  in 
open  Court,  as  his  third  ground  for  so  pleading,  that  "  ike  trans- 
lation of  the  Great  English  Bible  under  Grafton^  was  performed 
at  the  KiNo'^s  expense !  Although  this  was  too  bad,  there  was 
no  person  present  who  was  able  historically  to  confront  him.^ 
Henry's  character,  no  doubt,  involved  the  most  singular 
contradictions.  He  was  avaricious  and  prodigal,  at  different 
moments,  in  nearly  equal  extremes.  He  has  been  said  to 
have  diced  away  the  bells  of  suppressed  houses,  and  to  have 
lost  thousands  of  the  spoil  at  play,  but  he  certainly  never 
spent  his  money  in  printing  Bibles,  From  all  we  have  seen 
already,  of  course  it  was  impossible  that  the  King  could  pos- 
sess any  heart-felt  interest  in  the  Word  of  God.  As  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  upon  every  hand  sin  abounded,  and  thus 
the  high  favour  of  God  to  this  country  became  the  more  con- 
spicuous; but  so  distant  was  Mr.  Solicitor-General  Yorke 
from  the  truth,  that  no  evidence  whatever  has  yet  been  ad- 
duced of  Henry  the  Eighth  having  ever  been  at  any  ex- 
pense whatever,  in  printing  one  solitary  copy  of  the  Sacred 
Volume.  Hitherto,  we  may  aver,  we  have  made  this  suffi- 
ciently plain ;  and  as  for  the  future,  we  shall  see  presently 
fcho  was  at  the  expense,  when  even  the  editions  with  Cran- 
mer's  or  TunstaPs  name  on  the  title-page,  came  to  be  issued. 
But  with  regard  to  poor  Grafton,  so  unceremoniously  robbed 
of  all  due  credit  and  honour,  after  having,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning,  personally  embarked  so  large  a  sum  in  the  undertaking, 
it  may  here  be  observed,  that  he  had  received  as  yet  no  more 
than  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  outlay  of  capital ;  and  that, 
ere  long,  he  found  himself  safely  lodged  in  the  Fleet  prison  ; 
from  whence  the  zealous  Bishops,  ever  true  to  their  character, 
and  under  this  self-same  Henry  YIIL,  would  by  no  means 
relieve  him  till  he  had  given  his  bond  for  dfi^lOO  (equal  to 
<£1500  now,)  that  he  would  print  no  more  Bibles^  nor  seU  any 
more,  until  a  certain  period — and  when  was  that !  Not  until 
the  King  and  the  clergy  should  agree  upon  a  translation, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  and  shall   see,  they  never  did.^ 


47  Blaclutone,  L,  pp.  105^  113. 
48  Prynn's  MS.,  Inner  Temple.     Foxe.  Lewis,  and  othen,  by  mistake,  have  raised  the  fine 
to  £300.    It  has  been  suggested  that  Whitchurch  may  also  hare  been  punished.    He  was,  but 
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Here,  however,  we  have  at  least  one  proof  that  as  far  as 
Grafion  and  Whitchnrch  had  been  concerned  in  printing, 
these  were  undertakings  in  which  no  part  of  the  royal  money, 
or  that  of  the  Exchequer,  had  ever  been  involved.  Had 
this  been  the  case,  had  one  farthing  of  Henry ""s  property  been 
embarked,  it  would  have  been  at  the  peril  of  these  Bishops  to 
have  so  proceeded,  and  they  never  would. 

We  turn,  therefore,  to  the  real  state  of  things,  and  take  up 
the  second  series  of  Bibles,  or  the  result  of  Tyndale^s  exer- 
tions, as  still  more  visible  in  his  native  land,  and  in  the 
Scriptures  which  were  printed  and  published  before  the  face 
of  the  notorious  Bonner.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
now,  in  fact,  see  the  Bible  of  1537,  as  already  described,  with 
nothing  more  than  certain  verbal  alterations  here  and  there  ; 
some  of  which  were  not  improvements,  and  others,  though 
now  attempted,  in  the  end  did  not  prevail ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  first  introduced  Bible,  and  verbally,  as  first  import* 
ed,  is  to  be  reprinted,  again  and  again. 

But,  first,  and  with  regard  to  those  large  Bibles  of  different 
dates,  to  which  the  name  of  Granmer  was  affixed  in  the  title- 
page,  or  /our  in  number,  and  other  two  editions,  with  the 
names  of  Tunstal  and  Heath,  and  not  Cranmer^s,  or  six  dis- 
tinct editions  in  all ;  such  has  been  the  confusion,  that  they 
have  hitherto  baffled  the  research  of  all  our  bibliographers. 
PrecediBg  authors  having  failed,  Dibdin  happens  to  be  the 
last  who  attempted  an  explanation,  and  he  fairly  gives  up  the 
subject  in  despair.  ^^  After  all,^^  says  he  in  conclusion, 
^*  there  seems  to  be  some  puzzle,  or  unciccountable  variety,  in 
the  editions  of  the  Bible  in  1540  and  1541.  The  confusion 
itself,  indeed,  may  be  accounted  for.  All  those  largest  black- 
letter  Bibles  are  most  interesting  relics,  for  such  was  the 
ordeal  through  which  they  passed,  first  in  Henry'^s  reign, 
and  then  under  his  daughter  Mary ;  such  the  havoc  to  which 
they  were  exposed  from  the  enemy,  or,  in  other  words,  such 
the  enmity  evinced  by  official  men,  that  the  only  wonder  is, 
that  any  of  them  remain.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  number 
left,  or  surviving,  is  by  no  means  the  least  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  their  history.     The  consequence,  however,  has  been. 


bj  no  means  to  the  same  extent.  Of  the  two  men,  Grafton  seems  to  have  been  the  roost 
Malooa ;  and  thu  Bonner,  after  so  beguiling  him  at  Paris,  eter  afterwards  hated  him.  Had  it 
not  been  tor  Andley,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Oraflon  might  have  fared  much  worse. 
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that,  before  an  experienced  eye,  many  of  them  are  found  to 
be  copies  made  up,"''^  This  remark  applies  generally  to  all 
collections,  whether  in  our  universities,  our  public  libraries, 
or  in  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen.  Such,  therefore,  is  the 
value  of  a  perfect  copy  throughout,  of  these  Bibles,  or  so 
highly  have  they  been  estimated  by  posterity,  above  those 
who  first  read  thein,  that  they  have  been  sold  for  above  forty, 
if  not  fifty  pounds  sterling.  The  original  price  was  ten  shilr 
lings  in  sheets,  or  twelve,  when  bound  with  buUions^  clasps,  or 
ornaments ;  that  is,  about  seven  pounds  ten  shillings,  or  nine 
pounds,  of  the  present  day. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  first  step  which  required  to  be 
taken,  was  to  obtain  perfect  copies  of  all  these  six  large  black- 
letter  Bibles,  with  their  genuine  titles  and  last  leaves;  as  all 
the  editions  to  which  we  now  refer,  happen  to  be  very  dis- 
tinctly dated,  first  on  the  title-page,  and  then  more  fully  in  the 
colophon.  Even  after  this,  at  first  sight,  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed, and  it  has  been,  when  the  books  were  viewed  separ- 
ately, that  there  were  here  probably  not  more  than  two  or 
three  editions,  with  difierent  titles,  and  another  date  in  con- 
clusion. Such  a  thing,  however  dishonest,  though  it  has 
often  been  done  with  certain  books  since,  seems  to  have  been 
then  unknown,  for  upon  farther  examination,  all  the  editions 
are  distinct.  On  observing,  however,  that  the  catchword  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  at  the  top  of  the  next,  are  in  so 
many  instances  the  same^  the  next  supposition  may  be,  that  as 
there  might  not  be  types  in  sufficient  quantity,  after  the  first 
impression  was  thrown  off,  the  forms,  in  succession,  may  have 
been  transferred  to  another  press ;  and  thus,  like  the  plough- 
man overtaking  the  reaper,  copies  might  follow  each  other  at 
the  distance  of  only  three  or  four  months.  But  even  this 
supposition  will  not  solve  the  phenomena;  for  upon  examining 
the  body  of  the  page,  so  numerous,  or  rather  innumerable,  are 
the  differences  in  point  of  spelling,  contractions,  and  even 
pointing,  that  no  alternative  is  left  but  that  of  comparing  the 
six  volumes  page  by  page.     The  reason  for  our  being  thus  par- 


40  That  is,  made  up  of  two  or  more  editions.  There  hare  also  been  instances  of  making  np 
copies,  by  JhcsimUe,  whether  by  the  usnal  process,  now  in  such  perfection,  or  even  with  the 
pen,  so  beautifully  as  to  deceive  every  one,  save  an  experienced  judf^c.  Except  this  be  ex- 
plained on  the  book  itself,  or  when  it  comes  to  be  sold^  the  deception  cannot  be  too  severely 
condemned. 
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ticolar  will  appear  presently ;  but  who,  it  may  be  asked,  will 
ever  be  at  the  pains  to  do  all  this  ?  He  must  possess  the  perfect 
copies,  or  have  the  genuine  leaves  of  all  the  six  Bibles  before  him, 
and  these  were  not  to  be  found  in  any  public  collection  in  the 
kingdom ;  nor  was  this  sufficient,  for  the  very  pages  of  each 
ftnd  all  must  be  patiently  examined  to  mark  their  curious  and 
minute  distinctions.  But  the  fact  is  that,  at  last,  all  this  has 
been  accomplished,  through  the  indefatigable  perseverance  of 
one  gentleman,  though  we  must  not  say  at  what  expense. 
Vet  he  himself,  thus  carefully  collating  them,  the  result  is, 
that  of  these  large  Bibles,  specially  intended  for  public 
worship  or  public  reading,  there  were  six  distinct  editions, 
three  dated  in  1540  and  three  in  1541  ;  two  of  which  were 
issued  this  year,  and  four  in  the  next.  In  all  such  labour, 
however,  there  is  profit,  though  it  may  not  appear  at  first ; 
for  even  at  this  stage,  there  was  still  some  degree  of  mystery 
in  every  one  of  these  Bibles  being  dated  from  London. 

One  day,  in  the  metropolis,  a  gentleman,  no  inferior  judge, 
remarked  to  the  present  writer — ^^  I  cannot  believe  that  these 
Bibles  were  actually  printed  in  London.**^  "  Where  then,'' 
it  was  asked,  ^^do  you  supposed  He  replied,  ^^  I  think  most 
probably  in  Parw."  But  why  so  ?  "  Because  of  the  type ; 
for  at  that  time  the  London  types,  as  used  in  all  other  books, 
were  inferior  to  that  fine  bold  letter."  Certainly  they  were, 
it  may  now  be  added,  and  these,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt, 
were  Parisian  types.  But  as  for  their  being  80  employed  in 
tiat  city,  after  the  violent  interruption  in  the  end  of  1538; 
when  once  the  wrath  of  the  Sorbonne  against  Bobert  Estienne, 
that  is  Stephens  the  printer,  is  observed,  and  still  more,  the 
state  of  feeling  between  the  French  and  English  Kings^ 
throughout  1540  and  1541 ;  such  employment  of  these  types, 
and  to  such  extent  in  Paris^  must  appear  to  have  been  alto* 
gether  impossible.  Thus  then,  in  the  end,  are  we  brought 
back  to  admire  the  energy  of  poor  Grumwell's  character,  in  a 
step,  hitherto  but  very  slightly  noticed  in  history.  In  bring- 
ing over  the  very  presses,  the  Parisian  types  and  even  French 
workmen,  he  had  done  his  business  thoroughly,  after  his  own 
manner.  Types  to  a  greater  extent  certainly,  if  not  workmen 
more  numerous  had  arrived,  than  has  ever  been  before  imagined. 
He  had  seen  that  the  Bible  being  speedily  multiplied,  and 
generally  read,  was  his  best,  his  only  main-stay,  against  the 

VOL.  If.  i 
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insidious  and  powerful  opposition  of  ^'  the  old  learning^  party. 
So  that  but  for  what  he  had  done,  we  are  now  led  to  infer, 
that  Cranmer  would  never  have  had  it  in  his  power,  to  have 
put  forth  at  least  sudt  and  so  many  Bibles  as  these.  It  was 
something  for  Grumwell  to  have  drawn  such  spoil,  if  not  from 
the  "  Fonderie  du  Boy,^  yet  from  its  immediate  vicinity,  for 
it  certainly  appears  now  to  be  far  more  than  probable,  that  an 
English  folio  Bible  printing  in  Paris,  once  interrupted,  had 
ended  in  six  others  being  printed  in  London  !^  The  history 
of  the  books  themselves,  will  afford  some  farther  curious  infor- 
mation, and  the  more  so  when  taken  in  the  order  of  their  dates. 
The  first  of  these  Bibles  which  was  finished  in  April  with 
Granmer^s  name,  we  have  referred  to  under  1539,  as  prepar- 
ing. We  have  seen  that  it  had  been  subjected  by  Henry  to 
the  inspection  of  certain  Bishops,  though  merely  as  individuals, 
but  belonging  to  that  body,  which  had  all  along  shown  such 
hostility  to  any  translation  whatever.  The  determined  aspect 
and  imperative  tones  of  the  Monarch  had  very  soon  made 
these  enemies  yield  their  feigned  obedience ;  and  his  heart, 
however  capricious,  being  in  the  hand  of  God,  here  is  the 
book  entire,  and  with  Cranmer^s  preface  attached,  enforcing 
*^  high  and  low,  male  and  female,  rich  and  poor,  master  and 
servant,^^  to  read  it,  at  home  in  their  own  houses,  and  ponder 
over  it !"     This,  the  first  Bible,  is  entitled — 

**  The  ByUe  in  Englishe,  that  is  to  aaye  the  oonlet  ofalihe  holy  IScripture,  both 
of  the  Olde,  and  New  testamCt,  with  a  prologe  thereinto  nuuU  by  the  reverende 
father  in  God,  ThomoB^  archbishop  of  Cantorhury,  ^T  Thit  it  the  Byble  apoynted 
to  the  use  of  the  Churches.  CT  Printed  by  Edward  whytchnrehe.  Cum 
priyilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum  moxl."  The  colophon  is — ^  The  ende  of  the 
new  Testamet :  and  of  the  whole  Bible  fynisshed  in  Apryll,  Anno  vccocx:xl. 
A  dno  facta  est  istud.*' 

Of  this  first  edition  printed  on  English  ground,  there  is  a 
splendid  copy  on  Vettum^  with  the  cuts  and  blooming  letters, 
curiously  illuminated,  in  the  British  Museum.      It  has,  for 

M  The  jeal  of  Francis  I.  for  fine  printing  n  well  known,  and  the  tjpei  of  the  Royal  printing- 
•ffiee,  which  be  founded,  have  been  celebrated  e^r  eince,  though  they  were  certainly  ncrer 
then  turned  to  tncfa  good  account,  as  in  the  case  before  us.  The  beautiful  BiUe  of  Robert  Ste- 
phens in  1540  was  not  spared  by  the  Tirulent  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  but  drew  upon  himself 
their  Tiolcnt  indignation.  The  Royal  printing-office  to  this  hour  stands  Tery  high.  Under 
Napolbon,  when  the  PoRTipr,  his  obedient  serrant,  was  in  Paris,  be  risited  this  fine  establish- 
ment :  when  the  Directors  presented  him  with  the  Lord'k  prayer,  printed  in  one  hundred  andfifl^ 
different  languages,  and  all  of  them  ttrudc  off  during  his  visit, 

A>  In  all  the  following  titles,  certain  words,  and  parts  of  words,  are  printed  in  italic  letter. 
This  is  to  mark  the  rubrics,  or  red  letters  in  the  genuine  title-pages. 
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some  reason,  recently  been  rebound,  in  three  volumes ;  but 
splendidly  in  morocco.  This  fine  book,  once  actually  pos- 
sessed by  Henry  VIII.,  is  valuable,  as  one  key  to  the  party 
concerned  in  the  expense  of  the  impression ;  for  so  far  from 
this  being  the  King  himself,  this  copy  was  given  to  him  as  a 
present.  The  first  leaf  bears  the  following  inscription  in  legible 
characters — "  This  book  is  presented  unto  your  most  excellent 
Highness^  by  your  Umng  faithful  and  obedient  subject  and  dayly 
oraUmr^  Anthony  Marler  of  London^  haberdasher ^^  "  Who 
this  haberdasher  was,^"*  said  Baker,  ^^  I  wish  to  know.  He 
most  have  been  a  considerable  man  that  could  make  such  a 
present  to  a  prince,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  sharer  in  the 
chai^  of  the  impression.'*''^  Respecting  this  London  gentle* 
man,  nothing  more  has  been  ascertained  except  that  he  was 
a  member  of  this  Livery  Company,  whose  records  were  almost 
wholly  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666 :  but  that  he  was 
more  than  a  sharer  in  the  expense  of  this,  and  other  impres- 
sions, will  appear  presently,  and  before  the  Privy  Council. 

No  sooner  were  copies  of  this  large  volume  ready,  than  the 
King'^s  brief  for  setting  up  the  Bible  of  the  greater  volume 
was  issued,  ordering  now  that  the  decree  should  not  only  be 
"  solemnly  published  and  read,"  but  "  set  up  upon  every 
church  door — that  it  may  more  largely  appear  unto  our  sub- 
jects. Witness  myself,  at  Westminster,  the  seventh  day  of 
May,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  our  reign,"  i.  e,  Friday 
7th  of  May  1540.** 

It  is  curious  enough,  however,  that  there  was  another  Bible 
in  folio,  also  dated  in  April  of  this  year.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently mis-stated  as  being  Cranmer^s,  as  if  it  were  the  same 
as  the  last.  There  are  various  distinctions.  It  is  not  only 
without  CranmeFs  prologue,  and  differs  from  his  translation 
in  the  psalms  and  elsewhere,  but  the  New  Testament  is  said 
to  be  after  the  last  recognition  of  Erasmus :  that  is,  it  is  the 
same  version  as  that  which  accompanied  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish Testament  printed  by  Redman  in  1538.  The  book, 
therefore,  is  to  be  classed  with  Matthew''s  or  Tyndale'^s  trans- 


M  L«iris  has  lod  into  mlBtake,  by  affixing  this  insmptioB  to  the  next  Bible  about  to  be  men- 
tioned.   He  also  pate  Marter  for  Marler.  s*  Baker's  MS.,  in  hit  letter  to  T.  Hoame. 

M  Foxe,  first  edition,  p.  6S0.  This,  it  may  be  obserred*  was  only  two  days  before  the  KinK 
took  ofTeooe  at  Cramwell.  Lewis,  and  others,  confound  this  brief  of  7lh  May  l.^^O,  with  the 
proclamation  of  the  6th  May  1541. 
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lation.     It  is  on  a  smaller  type  and  paper  than  the  last,  and 
seems  to  have  been  intended  for  the  use  of  families, — Entitled, 

'  The  BybU  in  Englithey  that  is  to  saye,  the  content  of  all  the  holye  seriptiire, 
both  of  the  old  and  Newe  Teittnnent,  truely  translated  after  the  veryte  of  the 
Hdbrew  and  Greke  textes.  Printed  at  London  by  ThomoB  Payt  and  Robert 
Redman  for  ThonuuB  Berthelet,  printer  unto  the  Kynge's  Grace,  1540.*'  The 
Colophon  is — *^  The  end  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  whole  Byble, 
finisshed  in  Apryll,  Anno  moooocxl." 

This  book  had  been  submitted  neither  to  the  King^  nor  any 
Bishop^  even  though  it  was  executed  for  his  Majesty^s  printer. 
It  was  warranted  by  Crumwell,  according  to  the  privilege 
given  to  him  on  the  i4th  of  November  last.  By  the  month 
of  July,  however,  another  of  the  great  Bibles  was  ready. 

€r  ^  The  Bible  in  Englyshe,  that  is  to  saye  the  cxmtlt  of  al  the  holy  Scripture, 
bo^  of  the  olde  and  newe  TestamCt  with  a  prcloge  thereinto^  made  by  the 
reverende  father  in  Chd,  Thomae  Archbishop  of  Cantorbury.  ^  Thie  is  the 
Bybte  apoynted  to  the  use  of  the  churches.  CT  Printed  by  Richard  Grafton, 
cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum,  mdxl.'*  The  colophon  is — **  The  ende 
of  the  newe  Testament  and  of  the  whole  Byble,  fynished  in  July,  Anno  mccgocxl." 

Trembling  for  his  life,  and  imploring  mercy  from  his  inhuman 
master  for  a  month  past,  this  Bible  is  remarkable  for  its  being 
finished  at  the  very  time  of  CrumwelPs  execution,  and  the 
more  so  from  its  having  still  on  the  engraved  frontispiece,  his 
shield  or  coat  of  arms  !  This  had  first  appeared  last  year,  or 
1539,  and  now  a  third  time  in  this  book ;  but  Crumwell  is  dead, 
nay,  was  put  to  death  on  the  28th  of  this  very  month,  and 
any  other  undertaking  must  have  suffered,  in  which  he,  or  any 
other  disgraced  minister,  had  taken  such  a  prominent  interest. 
It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  that  after  his  fall,  the  Bible 
was  complained  of,  as  being  heretical  and  erroneous ;  nay, 
that  means  were  taken  to  persuade  the  King  that  the  fres 
use  of  the  Scriptures,  which  Cranmer  had  so  strongly  urged 
in  his  preface,  was  injurious  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  But 
a  crisis  had  come,  for  here,  by  the  month  of  November,  a  iJiird 
folio  Bible  is  ready  for  publication.  Two  editions  with  Gran- 
mer^s  name  on  the  title,  and  marked  as  appointed  for  public 
worship,  were  already  out,  and  what  was  now  to  be  done ! 
Crumwell  is  gone,  and  Cranmer  had  not  power  suflScient  to 
command  the  Bishops ;  but  there  is  one  alive  who  in  a  mo- 
ment can  command  them  all,  or  any  one  whom  he  is  pleased 
to  select.     This  book,  then,  must  not  be  lost,  nor  even  sup- 
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pressed,  though  the  Vicar-geDeral  be  no  more.  Nay,  an  ex- 
pedient must  be  adopted  not  only  to  silence  all  calumny,  but 
pu^  the  sale  of  the  work,  to  which,  it  will  appear  in  due 
time,  neither  the  King  nor  the  Bishops  had  contributed  any 
pecuniary  aid.  Here,  then,  was  TunstcU  standing  by,  who 
of  all  the  rest  had  been  so  conspicuous  as  an  opponent  since 
1526,  and  it  was  fit  that  the  unbending  heterodoxy  of  this 
original  enemy  should  now  be  put  to  the  test ;  and  here  was 
Heath,  who  had  recently  gone  over  to  TunstaPs  party.  Henry, 
therefore,  did  what  seemed  to  him  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  been  thought  of  in  these  circumstances.  He  commanded 
these  two  men  to  sit  down,  and  say  what  they  thought  of  the 
Bible  now  ready.  The  book  was  printed  by  November : 
meanwhile  Gardiner  is  sent  out  of  the  way  to  the  Emperor'*s 
court,  and  Tunstal  and  Heath  must  apply  to  their  task. 
As  Gardiner  and  others  had  delayed  Cranmer^s  first  edition, 
and  then  declared  in  the  end  that  there  were  '^  no  heresies  in 
it,^  why  examine  the  translation  again  i  We  may  reply,  be- 
cause of  GrumwelFs  execution,  and  because  it  was  much 
better,  by  way  of  confounding  the  enemy,  to  make  these 
opponents  speak  out.  They  took  time,  till  the  year  to  which 
the  book  belongs  was  ended,  or  the  25th  of  March,  and  then 
out  it  came  with  a  title  still  more  pompous,  declaring  the 
fact  as  now  stated. 

"  The  B^e  in  Englishe  of  the  largest  and  great««t  vdufne,  auctorytd  and 
ofoynUd  by  the  oommandemente  of  our  mooet  redovbUd  Prynce  and  toueraygne 
horde  Kynge  Henry  the  VIII.,  supreme  heade  of  this  h%»  ckurehe  and  realme  of 
£nglande  :  to  be  frequented  and  uted  in  etery  ehurche  in  thie  hie  sayd  realme, 
Mcordynge  to  the  ienour  of  hie  former  /«j unctions  giaen  in  that  behalfe. 
€T  Otersene  and  perueed  ai  the  commaundmet  of  the  Kynge's  Hyghnes,  hy  the 
ryghte  reverende  fathers  in  God  Guthbert  Bysehop  of  Duresme,  and  Nicolas 
Biasbop  of  Rochester.  Printed  by  Edward  WhiUhurch.  Cum  priuilegio  ad 
imprimendom  solum.  1541."  The  Colophon— <<  The  end  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  of  the  whole  Byble  Fyniashed  in  Noyember  1 540,"  though  not  pub- 
lished till  1541. » 

This  was  in  truth  another  triumph  over  the  enemy,  one  of 


u  There  is  an  inaCanoe  of  tbis  edition  In  the  Hhrnry  of  the  Univenity  of  EdinbnrKh.  The 
tUIe-iNige  and  colophon  are  as  abore,  and  it  might  be  rappoaed,  at  first  sight,  that  all  was 
light ;  bat  upon  careful  inspection  it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  ttoo  editions,  or  that  of  this  year 
ud  the  next  in  1541 ;  and,  what  renders  the  book  more  remarkable,  it  is  a  pdlow  paper  copy, 
having  only  the  last  leaf  of  Cranmer's  preface,  and  therefore  none  of  those  uigent  aiguments 
why  att  ahoald  read.  We  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  similar  book  ;  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
ceived as  a  proof  that  the  tint  was  conveyed  to  the  paper  after  the  sheets  were  printed  off,  and 
Bot  before. 
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most  grievous   annoyance  to   Master  Gardiner  ;    and   this 
he  will  not  fail  to  discover  on  the  first  occasion  in  which  he 
can  find  his  brethren  assembled,  after  his  return  from  abroad. 
Some  poor  petty  spite  was  indeed  already  discoverable.     The 
reader  will  recollect  of  the  homage  falsely  imputed  to  Henry, 
by  an  engraved  frontispiece  to   the  three  last  Bibles;    in 
which  Grumwell  and  Granmer  are  represented  at  full  length, 
above,  as  receiving  the  Bible  from  the  King,  and  below,  as 
giving  it  to  the  people.     At  the  feet  of  each  figure,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  his  shield  or  coat  of  arms.     The  frontis- 
piece, esteemed  a  treasure  of  its  kind,  must  not  be  thrown 
away.     But  the  anm  of  Grumwell  were  now  erased  !     Still 
there  stands  the  figure  intended  for  him,  and  so  it  continaed 
to  do,  throughout  seven  editions !     That  is,  three  of  them 
with  his  shield  and  four  without.     But  if  this  was  the  first 
with  the  shield  erased,  it  was  the  first  also  with  Tunstal'^s 
name,  and  the  figure  of  Grumwell,  now  so  well  known,  stand- 
ing by.     And  is  Saul  also  among  the  Prophets  ?  might  not  the 
people  have  exclaimed,  and  perhaps  did ;  though  we  have  yet 
to   hear  again  of  Tunstal  and  Heath'^s  feigned   obedience. 
There  had  been  no  time  left  for  them  to  aUer  the  translation. 
The  book  was  laid  before  them,  no  doubt,  as  it  had  come 
from  the  press.     A  title  was  wanting  to  suit  the  moment,  and 
Henry  noio^  his  own  Vicar-geueral,  commanded  the  present 
one.     It  will  make  way  for  two  other  editions  from  Granmer. 
In  addition  to  these  four  Bibles,  it  is  said  that  there  was  a 
fifth,  and  in  five  volumes  as  small  as  sexto-decimo,  printed  by 
Redman  ;^  but,  at  all  events,  there  was  a  New  Testament  in 
quarto,  with  Erasmus  and  Tyndale  in  parallel  columns.   Thus 
amidst  all  the  turmoil,  and  in  spite  of  foes,  the  cause  went 
forward,  and  still  from  conquering  to  conquer. 


56  Dibdiu'B  Typog.  Antiq.,  til.  p.  235. 
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SECTION  IV. 

SUBOPEAH  POWBBS  VSRQIVa  TO  HOSTIUTT — BCOTLAND— HENBY   AT  YORK, 
ni  TAIV — QVBSK  ALBEADY  IN  DI80BACE — ^HOBFOLK  FAMILY  IMPLICATED 

THE  THIBI>  LABOB  BIBLE,  WITH  TDlfSTAL^S  NAME,  BY  COMMAND— THE 

FOUBTH,  IN  MAY,  WITH  CBANMKB's  NAME — EXPENSE  OF  THESE  LABGE 
UNDEBTAKINOS — THE  MXMOBABLE  PBOPBIETOB,  ANTHONY  MABLEB — 
BONNEB's  FEIGNED  ZEAL — EABNEST  BEADING  AND  LISTENING — THE 
FIFTH  OBEAT  BIBLE,  WITH  TUNSTAL'S  NAME — THE  SIXTH,  WITH  CBAN- 
MEb's  name — GABDINEB  BETUBNBD,  TO  WITNESS  THE  PBOGBESS  NOW 
MADB  DUBINO  HIS  ABSENCE. 

After  the  fall  of  Grumwell,  after  the  royal  marriage  of  last 
year,  and  some  degree  of  amicable  intercourse  commenced 
between  the  Emperor  and  Henry;  the  Norfolk,  Gardiner, 
and  Tunstal  party  may  be  considered  as  at  the  height  of  their 
power  ;  so  that  whatever  shall  take  place  with  regard  to  the 
printing  or  publication  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  becomes  the 
more  remarkable,  and  especially  when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  civil  afiairs. 

Although  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation  was  now  so  crushed,  or 
sunk,  under  the  despotic  sway  of  her  King,  in  the  month  of  April  an  in- 
considerahle  rehellion  hroke  out  in  Yorkshire,  hut  it  was  soon  sup- 
pressed, and  the  leader.  Sir  John  Neville,  with  several  other  gentlemen, 
put  to  death.  This  rising  having  excited  fresh  fear  respecting  the  in- 
fluence or  intrigues  of  Cardinal  Pole,  "  the  Ladj  of  Sarum,"  or  Coun- 
tess of  Salishury,  his  aged  mother,  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  on  the 
27th  of  May  was  heheaded  in  the  Tower.  Though  in  her  seventieth 
year,  owing  to  her  hold  resistance  of  the  sentence,  and  the  hungling 
barharity  of  the  executioner,  every  spectator  must  have  heen  horrified. 

At  this  period,  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  but  ill  at  ease,  were  once 
more  verging  towards  a  state  of  open  war.  No  man,  however,  could 
have  divined,  how  all  the  parties  would  ultimately  arrange  themselves 
into  two  hostile  hands ;  and  we  shall  have  to  wait  till  the  spring  of 
1543  before  they  have  assumed  their  respective  and  memorable  posi- 
tions. We  refer  not  to  England  and  Scotland  only,  or  to  France  and 
Spain,  but  also  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  even  the  Qrand  Turk. 

In  the  meanwhile,  from  the  steps  that  Henry  had  taken,  Scotland, 
for  some  years,  had  proved  a  very  awkward  neighbour.  His  Majesty 
had  often  felt  no  small  solicitude  that  his  nephew,  James  V.,  should 
follow  his  example,  for  so  long  as  the  Scottish  bishops  reigned  pre- 
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dominant,  and  t^'l^^beys  and  monasteries  remained  entire,  here  was  a 
standing  ,  foil  tn  His^^^  against  all  that  he  had  done.  Besivlee, 
England  •  u  xi.^  ^.  ^  i^ow  far  from  cordiality,  and  though  the 
French  factiv  ^  ^  ^^utland  had  been  weakened  ever  since  the  battle  of 
Pavia ;  at  the  present  moment,  if  James  were  in  league  with  Francis,  he 
might  operate  not  only  in  the  way  of  diversion,  but  aggression.  With 
the  ostensible  purpose,  therefore,  of  receiving  the  submission  of  his 
subjects,  and  quieting  the  northern  counties,  but  chiefly  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  personal  interview  with  James,  the  King  of  England  proposed 
to  meet  him  at  York ;  and  the  Scottish  monarch  having  at  least  ap- 
peared not  unwiUing,  Henry  set  forward  in  his  progress. 

During  the  King's  absence  from  London  upon  this  journey,  it  may 
first  be  observed,  that  the  ill-adjusted  state  of  the  European  powers 
became  very  evident.  Although  Henry  and  the  Emperor  were  profes- 
sedly at  peace,  considerable  discontent  was  expressed  by  the  English 
Council  respecting  our  King's  intercourse  with  the  Low  Countries. 
The  Princess  Regent  there  was  harassing  the  English  Merchant-Ad- 
venturers, and  even  impeding  supplies  of  copper  intended  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's personal  use.'  Gardiner,  too,  though  he  had  left  England  about 
the  middle  of  November,  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  not  come  to  a  per- 
sonal audience  with  the  Emperor.^ 

As  for  Charles  and  Francis  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  rupture.  After 
the  former  had  been  permitted  to  pass  through  France,  and  so  deceived 
her  King,  he  at  last  came  forward  with  the  following  proposal : — 

^  Of  two  daughters  which  I  have,  I  am  willing  to  bestow  the  elder  in  mar- 
riage to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  with  her  for  dowry  the  State  of  Flanders, 
wttli  the  style  and  title  of  King  ;  so  shall  Francis  have  two  sons,  both  kings 
and  neighbours.  As  for  MUan^  let  them  not  think  that  I  will  ever  part 
with  it,  since  it  were  notliing  else  than  to  disjoint  all  my  estates.  And  let  it 
not  grieve  the  King,  for  I  had  it  by  good  and  lawful  succession,  and  poasess  it 
as  belonging  to  the  Empire.  Take  Milan  from  me,  and  you  take  away  my 
passage  between  Flanders  and  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Germany.  This  is  that 
T  had  to  say,  and  if  it  please  you  not,  there  is  no  occasion  to  speak  more  of 
the  business." 

Francis  at  once  in  a  passion  and  affironted,  returned  this  answer : — 
"  Since  he  might  not  have  his  inheritance,  he  would  have  nothing  else  ; 
neither  would  he  care  to  speak  any  more  of  peace."  ^  We  shall  find  him 
before  long  trying  to  negotiate  with  England. 

Meanwhile,  Henry  being  on  his  journey  to  York,  by  the  month  of 
August,  he  sends  to  Audley,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  with  special 
charge  of  secrecy,  for  an  ample  safe-conduct  to  be  sent  for  James  and 


1  Got.  State  Papers,  i.,  p.  666-674.    See  before  also,  p.  116.,  note  30. 

>  Acta  of  Priry  Cooncil,  rii.  p.  100.    He  was  with  the  Emperor  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in 
March  this  year.     Idtm,  p.  152.  *  Herbert. 
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$1      hiB  tnun  ;  though  he  WM  vtiU  not  quite  certain  of  <^<<«C988.^     In  Sep- 
5.     tember  he  ma  in  the  city  of  York,  where  he  r«p»'  ^  17th  to 

k     the  26th  of  the  month,  but  it  ma  aU  in  Tain.f  '  roir,  then 

d     the  prime  mover  in  Scotland,  preyailed  at  last,  ^^ ^,  ^  wome  friyol- 

V  oufl  or  rather  false  pretext,  James  could  not  leave  his  kingdom. 
i^  Yezed  with  the  disappointment,  if  not  enraged  with  his  nephew,  and 
bi  determined  never  to  forgive  or  forget  Beaton,  Henry  could  only  return  ; 
!^  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  but  ill  prepared  indeed  to  meet  with  any 
b1  additional  mortification.  Still  the  King  had  no  great  occasion  to  regret 
f- 1  his  journey.  On  his  way  north  he  had  received  not  only  the  submis- 
sion of  his  subjects,  but  from  at  least  ten  different  quarters  in  subsidy, 
it'  above  £2300,^  a  sum  equal  to  above  thirty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the 
13 ;  Queen  having  accompanied  him  in  his  progress,  helped  to  soothe  him 
$■  under  his  felt  afiront.  Qardiner,  too,  having  arrived  from  the  Emperor, 
si  had  reached  his  Majesty  about  48  miles  from  London,  at  Colliweston, 
i.  (Weston  Colville,)  by  the  16th  of  October.^  He  had  come  home  in 
d  I  good  time  to  sympathize  with  his  party,  whatever  should  happen. 
1^1  In  company  the  King  and  Queen  had  arrived  at  Hampton  Court  on 
Monday  the  24th,  where  Cranmer  and  Audley,  or  the  London  division 
of  his  Council,  first  met  his  Majesty.  In  the  course  of  the  week  Henry 
visited  Cheynies  and  Windsor,  but  had  returned  to  Hampton  Court  by 
fj  Sunday  the  30th,  when  the  Council  again  assembled,  and  Cranmer, 
^  I  Audley,  Gkurdiner,  and  others,  were  in  attendance.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  then  in  London,  but  the  next  day  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, which,  frt>m  its  spirit  and  contents,  carried  unequivocal  proof  that 
he  had  no  expectation  of  any  impending  storm. 

What  is  curious  enough,  it  relates  solely  to  a  proposed  marriage.  The 
King  of  France,  now  broken  with  the  Emperor,  was  practising  on  Henry 
once  more.  The  French  ambassador  had  informed  his  Grace  of  Norfolk 
that  '*  there  was  never  thing  that  his  Master  more  desired,  than  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Princess  Mary  of  England !" 
Only  he  thought  that  "  the  communing  of  the  marriage  and  of  the  pen- 
non (so  frur  behind  and  long  due  by  him)  should  go  together."  Norfolk 
replies  in  a  very  prompt  and  summary  manner ;  and,  on  account  of  what 
immediately  happened,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  he  writes  in  a  cheerful 
style,  ending  "  scribbled  at  Exeter -place  this  Hallow  even,  with  the  hand 
of  Ac.  Norfolk."  8 

In  further  proof  that  in  the  mind  of  the  King  also,  all  things  yet  ran 
smooth  and  quiet,  in  reference  to  himself  personally ;  next  day,  the  first 
of  November,  in  public  he  returned  his  '^  most  hearty  thanks  for  the 
good  life  he  led,  and  trusted  to  live,  with  his  ^nfe,^^  commanding  old 
Longland  of  Lincoln,  "  to  give  like  thanks  with  him."^     Whether  he 

*  Got.  St.  PiBpcn,  i.,  p.  680.  &  Herbert.  •  Halle.  7  Act«  of  Privy  ConucU. 

*  Got.  State  Papent,  L,  p.  688.  »  Letter  of  Council,  in  Herbert. 
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and  Gardiner,  also  present,  as  well  as  Norfolk  still  in  town,  were  all  alike 
in  the  dark,  does  not  positiyely  appear ;  but  as  to  his  Majesty,  so  fiur 
from  uneasiness,  he  had  never  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  so  emphatically 
announced  that  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  personal  and  domestic 
happiness.  It  was  next  day  that  he  was  awaked  from  his  dream  of 
fifteen  months'  duration.  After  being  at  mass,  Granmer  deliyered  into 
his  hands  a  paper  containing  information  receiyed  during  his  absence, 
or  shortly  before  his  return  from  York,  and  the  high  delight  of  his 
Majesty  was  at  an  end !  To  be  impartial,  the  subject  was  a  veiy  pain> 
fill  one,  though  it  was  to  a  man  who  had  so  often  occasioned  anguish  to 
many  others.  Henry,  contrary  to  his  usual,  was  slow  to  believe  what 
he  now  read,  but  was  ultimately  overwhelmed.  The  Queen,  it  here 
came  out,  had  been  of  abandoned  character  before  her  marriage,  and 
even  since,  it  was  now  affirmed,  had  not  improved.  An  inquiry  into  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charges  was  immediately  ordered,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  the  ISlDg,  unable  to  utter  one  syllable  in  reply,  burst  into 
tears,  which,  said  his  Council,  ''  was  strange  in  his  courage."  To  Nor- 
folk, the  uncle  of  the  Queen,  to  Gardiner,  who  had  so  fostered  the  mar-  1 
riage,  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Lord  Audley,  as  well  as  to  Cranmer, 
had  been  assigned  the  task  of  examining  the  Queen.  On  the  10th  of 
November,  she  first  denied,  but  in  the  evening,  to  Cranmer,  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  of  the  charges,  and  signed  a  written  confession .^^  This 
monarch,  however,  must  ever  and  anon  disclose  his  entire  character  to 
posterity,  and  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  hold  the  pen.  In  order  to 
obtain  if  possible  a  more  complete  disclosure  of  guilt,  but  under  an  ex- 
press promise  of  extending  "  his  most  gracious  mercy"  to  the  Queen, 
although  her  life  had  been  forfeited  to  the  law,  the  King  employed 
Cranmer  to  visit  her.  He  conveyed  the  message,  and  visited  her  twice. 
The  object  had  been  to  prove  a  pre-contract  of  marriage  with  one  Der- 
ham,  and  Cranmer  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  thought  the  con- 
fessions made  might  be  so  regarded ;  but  the  Queen  did  not,  and  denied 
to  the  last  any  guilt,  since  she  had  been  Queen. 

Not  less  than  six  weeks  had  thus  passed  away,  when,  on  the  Idth  of 
Decembor,  to  the  still  deeper  mortification  of  Norfolk,  the  old  Duchess 
Dowager  (widow  of  the  conmiander  at  Flodden  Field,)  Lord  William 


10  Idem.  Dr.  Lingard  after  Btating  that  the  events  which  led  to  the  Qneen*!  eleTatlon  had 
made  the  reformetB  her  enemies,  had  said—*'  while  she  accompanied  the  King  in  his  prof^ress 
to  York,  a  plot  uxu  woven  Ay  their  indtutrff,  which  brought  the  young  Queen  to  the  scaffold  !*' 
In  his  last  edition,  constrained  to  correct  the  press,  he  now  says— "a  dUcoverjf  which  they  made 
during  her  absence  with  the  King  in  his  progress  as  far  as  York,  enabled  them  to  reooTcr  their 
former  ascendancy,  and  deprived  the  young  Queen  of  her  influence  and  her  life."  And  then,  in 
a  note ;  "  I  am  aware  that  there  is  no  iUreet  evidence  of  anp  plot ;  but  if  it  be  considered  with 
whom  the  following  enquiry  originated,  and  with  vkat  art  it  was  conducted,  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
sist the  suspicion  of  a  political  intrigue  /"  It  is,  however  it  seems,  more  diflicnlt  to  confess  a 
mistake,  or  acknowledge  calumny.  Certainly  no  party  could  be  more  mortified  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  historian  of  the  party  may  be  expected  to  feel  this,  even  now;  bat  is  this  can- 
dour, or  impartiality  ? 
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Howsrd,  the  Queen  s  uncle,  lately  returned  from  Calais,  with  his  Lady, 
and  yarious  others,  were  indicted  for  concealment  of  the  treason.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  retired  from  the  scene,  eighty  miles  distant,  to 
Eenninghall,  was  now  at  his  wits'  end,  and  on  the  1 5  th  of  December 
writes  in  the  greatest  extremity,  "  prostrate  at  the  royal  feet."  ^' 

The  grief  of  the  Royal  tyrant  being,  however,  by  this  time  perfectly 
assuaged,  the  thirst  for  such  money,  jewels,  or  other  stuff  as  belonged  to 
the  attainted  parties,  became  the  leading  feature  of  his  character.  Six 
days  only  had  passed  away  when  there  were  6000  merks  in  money,  and 
a  thousand  pounds*  worth  of  plate  under  the  care  of  Wriothesly,  the 
King's  Secretary.  ''  Methinks,''  said  he  on  the  2lst  of  the  month,  **  I 
would  sleep  the  better  if  it  were  delivered.^*  ^^  And  he  was  soon  relieved. 
On  the  same  day,  probably  before  he  slept  again,  he  had  the  reply  from 
Sadler — "  As  touching  the  money  and  plate,  his  Majesty  being  in  doiUft, 
whether  it  be  brought  by  you  Mr.  Wriothesly,  to  his  Highness'  palace  at 
Westminster,  or  to  y<mr  ovm  house  there,  hath  resolved,  finally,  that  ye 
shall  deliver  the  same  into  the  hands  of  James,  Mr.  Denny's  servant. 
The  money  to  be  in  bags,  sealed  up  with  your  seal,  and  the  plate  to  be 
put  in  chests,  also  sealed  by  you — ^to  remain  there  in  his  Highness'  palace, 
till  his  Majesty^s  further  pleasure  be  known."  ^?  There  were  to  be  no 
more  royal  tears  shed  after  this. 

Henry,  however,  always  in  character,  must  now  call  another  Parlia- 
ment, and  do  every  thing,  as  upon  all  dreadful  occasions,  under  the  form 
of  law.  As  Parliament  ever  went  hand  in  hand  with  him  in  all  his 
ways,  the  opening  of  next  year  wUl  show  whether  his  promise  of  *'  most 
gracious  mercy"  was  sacredly  kept ;  as  once  given,  it  ought  to  have 
been  ;  but  thus  closed  the  year  1541.  At  its  commencement  the  gentle- 
men of  the  old  learning,  in  high  spirits,  were  looking  forward  in  hope  ; 
at  its  close,  they  were  in  the  lowest  deep,  and  knew  not  what  might 
come  next.  Should  that  cause,  therefore,  which  they  all  so  cordially 
opposed,  have  advanced  throughout  these  turbulent  months,  surely  no 
man  can  now  ascribe  this,  save  to  that  overruling  hand  which  has  been 
so  visible  all  along. 

Considerable  interest  belongs  to  this  year,  as  being  the  last 
in  which  Bibles  were  printed  under  the  present  reign,  even 
though  Henry  had  still  five  years  to  live.     By  his  "  com- 


11  Got.  State  Pai>en,  i.,  p.  12\.  It  seemed  as  if  every  man  among  them,  must,  in  his  turn, 
pass  through  his  fit  of  trembling.  For  only  two  days  before  tliis,  Cranmer  himself  was  put  in 
great  perturbation,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  he  actually  mis-dated  his  letter  to  the  King  by  a 
whole  month,  writing  the  I3th  of  Januarjf  for  December.  As  it  was  all  orer  with  Catharine 
Howard,  this  was  no  other  than  an  Ambassador  from  the  Duke  of  Cloves,  to  try  and  reconcile 
the  King  to  Anne  his  sbter!  Of  course  there  was  no  reply  ;  but  the  distress  of  Cranmer  arose 
from  the  messenger  coming  to  him  at  all,  at  such  a  time,  and  on  twk  a  subject.  Fortunately  be 
had  lettcTS  also  to  the  £arl  of  Southampton.— Gor.  State  Tapers,  i.,  pp.  714-717- 
»»  Gov.  State  Papers,  i.,  p.  7*4-  '^  Idem. 
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mandment''^  we  have  seen  both  Tunstal  and  Heath  giving  in 
their  adherence  to  the  translation,  and  in  an  edition  certainly 
finished  in  Norember  last.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that 
the  order  to  look  over  it,  had  come  after  the  book  was  finished 
at  press,  since  it  did  not  appear  before  the  25th  of  March  this 
year.     But  this  would  not  suffice  for  1541. 

By  the  end  of  May  another  edition  was  ready  by  Cranmer, 
thus  proving  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  version  was 
precisely  the  same  throughout,  whether  his  name,  or  that  of 
its  ancient  foe,  Tunstal,  was  affixed.  This  edition,  as  if 
marked  out  for  observation,  is  particularly  dated  in  red  on 
the  title  page,  as  well  as  in  black  at  the  end. 

^  The  BybU  in  Englyshythat  is  to  saye  the  content  ofcdl  the  holy  Sorypturey  hoik 
of  the  olde  and  newe  Testament,  with  a  prcloge  thereinto  made  by  the*reuerende 
father  in  Ood,  Thomcu  archebyshop  of  Cantorhvary.  CT  Thi$  i$  the  Byble  appoynUd 
to  the  use  of  the  Churches.  Printed  by  Edwarde  Whitchurch.  Cum  priuilegio 
ad  imprimendum  solum.  Finiehed  the  xxfnii  daye  ofMaye,  Anno  domini  kdxu." 
The  Colophon  is — '^  The  ende  of  the  newe  Testament :  and  of  the  whole  Byble, 
Fynysshed  in  May  moooccxli.  a  duo  fiicta  est  istud." 

Here  then  was  not  less  than  the  fifth  folio  Bible  completed, 
in  the  short  space  of  less  than  two  years.  Nay,  four  have  been 
completed  in  thirteen  months !  We  have  before  us  there- 
fore, unquestionably,  a  magnificent  undertaking.  Means 
must  be  taken  for  the  disposal  of  these  volumes,  and  provision 
for  this  end  may  well  be  made  by  those  who  had  been  at  no 
expense,  should  they  possess  any  influence.  We  dismiss,  at 
present,  the  expense  of  all  other  editions,  and  taking  up  those 
onlv  in  which  we  find  the  names  of  Grafton  or  Whitchurch, 
partners  in  business  as  the  printers ;  from  that  first  edition 
which  was  imported  by  them  in  1537  down  to  only  the  pre- 
sent moment,  we  have  six  editions.  The  impressions  thrown 
ofi*  have  been  rated  at  from  1500  to  2500  copies ;  so  that  if 
we  take  the  medium,  here  were  twelve  thousand  volumes. 
We  now  know,  from  Grafton  himself  that  .f  500  had  been 
embarked  by  him  in  the  Jlrst  edition,  given  to  Britain ;  but 
those  that  followed  after,  were  still  finer  books.  Granting 
therefore  that  there  had  been  here  a  sum  of  no  more  than 
cf'SOOO  incurred,  though  there  must  have  been  more,  this, 
according  to  the  value  of  money  in  our  day,  was  equal  to 
forty,  if  not  forty-five  thousand  pounds  !  "History,  though 
warm  on  meaner  themes,''  has  hitherto  "  been  cold  on  this ;'' 
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and  the  reader  of  the  present  hour,  except  the  transactions 
be  explained,  may  pass  without  notice,  the  most  memorable 
feature  of  the  times.  In  the  midst  of  the  preceding  still  nobler 
struggle,  respecting  the  New  Testament  only.  Sir  Thomas 
More  had  expressed  his  astonishment,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred,  and  so  much  the  more  that  he  could  never 
fathom  from  whence  the  money  came.  But  what  would  he 
have  said  to  this  cause  now,  not  seven  years  after  his  death ! 
Ah,  and  what  would  he  have  said  to  his  friend  Tunstal,  who 
so  led  him  on  the  ice,  by  granting  him  license  to  ^^  play  the 
Demosthenes,'*^  in  opposition  to  Tyndale  I  And  who  now,  by 
the  command  of  their  common  Sovereign,  is  openly  mixed  up 
in  the  whole  concern,  though  not  in  one  farthing  of  the  expense ! 

The  memorable  edition  of  1537,  and  that  chiefly  printed  in 
Paris  and  finished  in  London  in  1539,  are  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten ;  but  we  now  only  look  to  those  volumes  to  which  the 
brief  of  the  King  on  the  7th  of  May  last  year,  and  the  names 
of  Granmer  and  Tunstal  on  the  title-page  direct  us,  or  four 
editions.  These,  according  to  our  very  moderate  calculation, 
involved  «&2000  in  advance,  or  equal  to  thirty  thousand 
pounds  now. 

Here,  then,  was  a  work  of  magnitude,  to  which  it  would 
have  been  quite  worthy  of  any  King,  or  of  any  Govern- 
ment, to  have  contributed.  But  if  neither  the  one,  nor  the 
other,  bore  the  burden ;  if  neither  had  even  advanced  any 
funds  in  the  meanwhile ;  then  from  this  time  forth,  and  ever 
after,  "  let  honour  be  given  to  whom  honour  is  due," — and 
posterity  venerate  the  memory  of  the  man,  or  the  men,  who 
so  befriended  their  countrymen  and  our  forefathers. 

The  sale^  therefore,  of  these  large  volumes,  so  long  loosely 
styled  "  Cranmer's  Bibles,'^  must  now  no  longer  be  neglected, 
lest  the  noble  proprietor,  though  to  us  hitherto  little  more 
than  an  unknown  private  gentleman,  should  be,  as  he  said 
himself,  undone  for  ever.  It  was  a  crisis,  in  the  finest  keep- 
ing with  our  entire  history.  There  was  no  application  about 
to  be  made  by  him  to  Government,  for  any  pecuniary  aid, 
and  far  less  to  Henry  VIII.  personally;  but  it  was  at  least 
proper  that  his  Privy  Council  should  be  reminded  of  their 
royal  Master^s  imperative  injunctions  of  May  1540;  and  so 
they  were  in  prospect  of  Cranmer'^s  last  impression. 

After  the  death  of  Crumwell,  Henry ""s  Council  was  divided 
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into  two  separate  sections ;  of  which  one  sat  in  London,  the 
other  was  with  the  King ;  and,  what  is  curious  enough,  then, 
for  the  first  time  we  have  regular  minutes  of  his  Privy  Coun- 
cil.'^ It  is  from  this  source,  the  most  authentic  of  all  others, 
that  we  hear  more  particularly  of  that  worthy  citizen,  An- 
thony MarUr.  Strange  !  that  for  three  hundred  years  he 
should  have  been  overshadowed,  by  the  King  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Primate  on  the  other ;  but  they  are  now  both  cer- 
tainly here  present,  to  witness  for  themselves,  and  to  be  over- 
shadowed in  their  turn.  Thus  it  is  that  *^  time  unveils  truth."*^ 

MinuUi  of  ike  Privy  Council :  at  Greenwich  25  April,  33  of  Henry  VIII., 
that  IB  1541,  ^  It  was  agreed  that  Anthony  Marler  of  London,  merchant, 
might  sell  the  bibles  of  the  Great  Bible  mibound  for  x  s.  sterling,  (equal  to 
£7,  lOs.,)  and  bound,  being  trimmed  with  buUyons  for  xii  s.  sterling  f*  or 
equal  to  £9,  What  then  must  have  been  the  cost  of  that  splendid  illuminated 
copy,  printed  on  veUutn,  which  he  had  presented  to  the  King  1  But  once  more. 

Ibid,  at  Ch-eentoich,  1  May,  ^  Whereas  Anthony  Marler  of  London,  mer- 
chant, put  up  a  supplication  to  the  foresaid  Council,  in  manner  following,'* — 
'<  Whereas  it  hath  pleased  you,  for  the  commonwealth  to  take  no  small  pains 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  price  of  my  books ;  most  humbly  I  beseech  the  same, 
to  havo  in  consideration,  that  unless  I  have,  by  the  mean  of  proclamation,  some 
charge  or  commission  that  every  church,  not  already  provided  of  one  Bible, 
shall,  according  to  the  King's  Highness'  former  injunctions  given  in  that  be- 
half, (7th  May  1540,)  provide  them  with  a  Bible  of  the  largest  volume,  by  a 
day  to  be  prefixed  and  appointed,  as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient  by  your 
wisdoms,  my  great  suit  that  I  have  made  herein  is  not  only  frustrate  and  void, 
but  also,  being  charged  as  I  am  with  an  importune  sum  (troublesome  number) 
of  tlie  said  books  now  lying  on  my  hands,  am  undone  for  ever.  And  therefore 
trusting  to  the  merciful  consideration  of  your  high  wisdoms,  I  humbly  desire 
to  obtain  the  same  commission,  or  some  other  commandment,  and  I,  witli 
all  mine,"  &c. 

Now,  in  reply  to  this  application,  we  have  not  one  word 
from  his  Majesty,  then  presiding,  from  Cranmer,  then  pre- 
sent, or  from  any  other,  as  to  any  advance  of  money ;  nor 
indeed  any  other  mode  of  relief,  except  that  which  was  so 
reasonably  requested.  Therefore,  ^'  It  was  agreed  that  there 
shall  be  another  proclamation  made,  and  that  the  day  to  be 
limited  for  the  having  of  the  said  book  shall  be  Hallow- 
masse,**  or  1st  November.^*  Only  five  days,  therefore,  were 
allowed  to  pass,  when  there  was  issued — 

**  The  Regtater  or  Book  of  the  Coancil,  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  continued  for  more 
than  a  hundred  yean !  That  is  after  1435,  or  the  13th  of  Henry  V. ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  original  minutes,  ordinances  and  letten,  nothing  is  recorded  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Prlry  Council  until  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  lU^ter  begins  on  the  lOth 
of  August  1540.  fSir  N.  If.  NicokuJ  or  twelre  days  after  the  death  of  Cnmwel).  Hence 
the  Talue  of  his  sad,  but  curious  "  Remembrances.'*    They  should  all  be  printed  rerbatim. 

>»  Minutes  of  the  Priry  Council,  printed  1837,  pp.  185,  18a 
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'  A  prodamation  by  the  Kiog's  MajeBty,  with  the  adTice  of  his  Coan- 
eily  for  the  Bible  to  be  had  in  every  church,  &.C.,  deviaed  the  sixth  day 
of  May,  the  S3d  year  of  the  King's  reign"— That  is  Friday,  6th  May  1541. 
This  proehunation,  alter  referring  to  the  former  injunctions,  goes  on : — 
**  Notwithstanding  many  towns  and  paridies  within  this  his  realm  have  ne- 
glected their  duties — ^whereof  his  Highness  marvelleth  not  a  little — and  mind- 
ing the  former  gracious  injunctions,  doth  straitly  charge  and  command  that 
the  curates  and  parishioners  of  every  town  and  parish  not  having  already  pro- 
vided, shall,  on  this  side  of  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  (Ist  Nov.)  next  coming, 
6sjf  and  provide  Bibles  of  the  largest  volume,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  set  up 
and  fixed  in  every  of  the  said  parish  churches^  there  to  be  used  according  to 
the  former  injunctions — on  pain,  that  the  curate  and  inhabitants  of  the  puish 
or  town  AaSk  forfeit  to  the  King  forty  shillings  (equal  to  £30)  for  every  month 
after  the  said  feast,  that  they  lack  or  want  the  said  Bible— one  half  to  the  King, 
and  the  other  half  to  him  or  them  that  first  inform  the  King's  Council.  That 
the  9elUrt  shall  not  take  for  the  Bible  unbound  above  ten  shillings,  or  if  bound 
aad  dasped  above  twelve  shilfings,  on  pain  of  four  shillings,  (£3,)  one  half  to 
Ihe  King,  and  the  other  to  the  informer."  ^^ 

This  most  have  so  far  brightened  the  prospect  of  our  pa- 
triotic proprietor,  as  vfe  shall  find  another  edition  of  the 
Oreat  Bible  soon  ready  for  publication,  proceeding  from  the 
same  quarter,  nay,  and  another  still,  before  the  year  is  done  ! 
But  in  the  meanwhile  it  is  now  evident,  that  so  far  from 
Henry  VIII.  being  at  any  expense  for  the  Bibles  already 
printed  by  Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  as  our  Solicitor-General 
told  Lord  Mansfield,  and  as  others,  both  before  and  after  him, 
have  unwarrantably  affirmed,  the  King  was  now  rather  in  the 
way  of  making  a  little  money,  by  publications  in  which  he  had 
no  pecuniary  concern  !  At  least  eyeryjine  would  bring  him 
^l,  for  a  book  which  would  have  cost  no  more  than  10s. ;  or 
in  other  words,  the  value  of  £15^  for  an  article  at  £7^  10s. 
Bat  if  the  purchase  had  been  neglected  two  months,  then  his 
Majesty  would  have  .£^30 ;  if  three,  £4:5  !  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  every  overcharge  he  was  to  receive  two  shil- 
lings, or  equal  to  thirty. 

But  besides  this  proclamation,  in  five  days  more,  or  Wed- 
nesday, 11th  May,  came  a  letter  from  no  other  than  Edmund 
Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  (still  obsequiously  so  far  playing 
the  hypocrite,)  for  the  execution  of  the  King's  orders,  ad- 
dressed to  his  Archdeacon  ;'^  and  so  eager  must  he  appear  to 
secure  the  royal  favour,  that  in  September  he  also  put  forth 

>«  Cptton  MS.,  Cleop.,  B.  t.,  fol.  337'    Barnct't  Recorda,  B.  Hi.,  No.  24.    Bonner's  Register. 
17  Dated,  **  zi  die  Maii»  Anno  Dom.  IMI,  et  noetrv  tninBlationlsi  anno  secundo."— Foxc,>fr«( 
edition,  p.  on. 
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an  *^  Admonition  to  all  readers  of  this  Bible  in  the  English 
tongue" — "  Evermore  forseeing  that  no  exposition  be  made 
thereupon,  otherwise  than  it  is  declared  in  the  book  itself — 
that  no  reading  be  used  in  the  time  of  divine  service — or, 
finally,  that  no  man  justly  may  reckon  himself  to  be  offended 
thereby,  or  take  occasion  to  grudge  or  malign  thereat."^® 

The  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  however,  it  must 
ever  be  borne  in  mind,  had  now  been  a  practice,  not  in  Lon- 
don merely,  but  throughout  England,  and  iov fifteen  years; 
to  what  extent,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  as  we 
have  long  seen,  many  of  Henry''s  subjects  had  truly  not  waited 
for  his  poor  permission,  whether  to  read  or  to  hear :  and  in  many 
a  comer,  far  and  near,  there  were  those  who  knew  far  more  of 
Christianity,  and  to  better  purpose,  than  did  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Government.  Even  five  years  ago,  the  late  Edward 
Fox  of  Hereford,  a  rara  avis  among  the  Bishops,  had  boldly 
told  his  brethren  as  much,  and  it  was  certainly  no  more  than 
the  truth.  On  the  return  of  Bonner  from  Paris,  where  he 
had  pretended  great  zeal  for  the  Scriptures,  to  please  Grum- 
well;  and  immediately  after  the  Kings's  brief  in  1540,  to 
please  both,  this  consummate  hypocrite  had  set  up  six  Bibles 
in  St.  PauFs  for  public  reading.  The  result  at  once  proved, 
how  far  the  people  were  a-head  of  these  official  men.  TAey 
came  instantly  and  generally  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read.  Sttd> 
as  could  read  vnth  a  dear  voice  often,  had  great  numbers  round 
them.  Many  set  their  children  to  school^  and  carried  them  to 
St.  PauTs  to  hear.  It  was,  however,  not  long  before  the 
language  of  our  Saviour  himself — *'  Drink  ye  all  of  it,"  struck 
them,  and  very  naturally  led  to  discussion.  The  complaints 
of  some,  in  lack  of  argument,  of  which  the  adverse  party  took 
care  to  avail  themselves,  were  dexterously  conveyed  to  the 
King.  In  their  eyes,  this  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
people,  and  hearing  them  read  in  public,  was  a  sore  evil; 
and  an  opportunity  must  be  sought  and  seized  for  putting  it 
down.  Grumwell,  the  terror  of  the  Bishops,  was  gone ;  and 
Gardiner  is  out  of  the  country ;  but  Bonner,  though  always 
false  at  heart,  must   still   dissemble;    nay,   moreover,   here 

»  Snch  piMie  reading  had  been  enjoined  three  yean  before.  First  by  Grumwell  in  1fi38» 
then  by  Henry  in  May  1540,  and  now  by  Bonner  in  1541,  though  he  very  eoon  not  only  changed 
his  mind,  and  bitterly  quarrelled  with  such  reading  whether  in  public  or  priratc,  but  pene- 
cnted  to  the  death,  when  the  fury  and  folly  of  Henry  once  permitted.  See  Bumet't  Records, 
B.  iii.,  No.  25.  compared  with  No.  11,  and  Cleop.,  E.  v.,  337. 
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actually  come  Tunatal  and  Heath  once  more,  and  with  another 
edition  of  the  great  Bible,  in  November ! 

"  The  BybU  in  Englyshe  of  the  largest  and  great«ft  wlutnti^  auOoryted  attd 
apopUed  by  the  commandemente  of  our  mooet  redoubted  Prynce  and  ioueray^ne 
Lordsy  Kynge  Heniye  the  VIII.,  eopveme  beade  oftkie  hit  Churdi  and  realme 
of  En^ande :  to  be  frequented  and  u$ed  in  every  Ckureke  win  tkie  hit  sayd 
xeahne^  aoeordyng  to  the  temmr  of  hit  former  /njunetions  giuen  in  that  behatfe. 
CT  Omrtene  and  peruted  at  the  <k>mmaondmet  of  the  Kynges  Highnes,  by  the 
rygkte  reverends  faJthert  in  God,  Cuthbert  byashop  of  Duresme,  and  Nicolas 
bjrsehop  of  Rochester.  Printed  by  Rychard  Chafton,  1541."  The  colophon  is 
— "  The  ende  of  the  newe  Testament  and  of  the  whole  Byble.  Fynyshed  in 
November,  Anno  mcoocg3u«j."19 

Nor  would  even  this  suffice.  Anthony  Marler,  the  only 
paymaster  as  yet  named,  or  to  be  named,  is  still  ready  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  a  final  edition  was  completed  before  this  year  was 
done.  It  had  been  going  on  at  press  with  other  editions ;  and, 
it  is  carious  enough,  yr(m»  last  year,  but  it  was  not  finished 
till  the  close  of  the  present ;  at  the  same  time,  it  may  have 
been  only  nine  months  in  the  press,  as  their  year  extended  to 
the  25th  of  March.  Granmer  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  these 
two  Bishops,  and,  therefore,  as  in  May  last,  so  he  now  follows 
them  up  immediately  with  his  usual  title,  and  an  emphatic 
colophon^  as  if  he  had  been  in  wonder  at  the  ccnnpliance  of 
Tunstal  and  Heath. 

*^  The  Byhie  in  Euglishe,  that  is  to  saye,  the  eorOenlt  of  all  the  holy  tcrypture 
both  of  the  olde  and  newe  testament,  with  a  prologe  thereinto^  made  by  the  re- 
Terende  father  in  God,  Thomat  arcbebisshop  of  Cantorhvary.  ^  Thit  it  the 
ByUe  appoynted  to  the  use  of  the  Churches.  €T  Printed  by  Ryoharde  Graf- 
ton. Cum  priuileg^o  ad  imprimendum  solum.  An.  do.  mdxl."  The  colophony 
is — ^  The  ende  of  the  Newe  Testament,  and  of  the  whole  Bible,  Finynhed  in  De- 
cember MOOCOCXLZ.    t  A  domino  factwn  egt  ittud,    Thit  it  the  Lordet  doynyeJ'*^ 


'*  In  tbe  Bible  (fans  twice  BanctioiKd  by  these  two  men.  bnt  especially  Tanstal,  we  seem 
to  be  reminded  of  one  passage  of  Siicred  Writ,  of  which  different  renderings  hare  been  given. 
We  now  have  it,  Pft.  IxtL  3  -"  Say  unto  Ood,  how  terrible  art  thon  in  thy  works  4  through  the 
gnatacas  of  thy  power  shall  thine  enemies  tubmit  tkenuelvet  to  thee."  In  the  Bible  then  ex- 
andoed,  it  ie— "  Oh  I  how  wonderftil  are  thy  works ;  through  the  greatness  of  thy  power  shall 
thine  enemies  be  eo9ifinmded.'"  Parker,  after  this,  translated—"  ShaU  thine  enemies  be  found 
Uan  utUo  thee:**  and  Ainsworth  says—"  fdgnedly  submit  themselTes,  for  fear,  or  other  sinister 
rsapect.  ofiointt  tkHr  wOL"  But,  certainly,  one  and  ail  of  these  renderings,  had  now  been/kU- 
JSUedin  the  persons  of  theee  two  Doctors  of  the  Old  Learning.  Tyndale  had  persevered  unto 
dentil,  and  triumphed :  and  these  men,  by  Henry's  command,  were  now  humbled  to  the  level  of 
the  Oibeonites  of  old.  who  became  heweis  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water,  to  the  congregation 
of  IsraeL  Tnnstal  himself  now  seems  to  deal  out  the  water  of  life  to  the  congregation  of  Eng- 
land! Bat  what,  in  the  end,  will  be  thought  of  both  theee  men,  if,  like  the  Oibeonites,  they 
told  a  deliberate  lie  to  their  royal  master,  and  then  printed  their  names  so  pompously  on  the 
title-page— if;  after  all,  they  had  not  actually  penued  the  volume!  Such,  there  is  reason  to 
beHeve,  was  the  fact ;  at  least  the  people  of  England  were  openly  so  told  in  print,  before  Henry 
expired  1    See  anno  15M.    TIae  bold  assertion  was  never  contradicted. 

M  This  motto,  taken  from  the  Bible  commenced  in  Parii,  was  strikingly  appropriate  ;  but 

VOL  II.  K 
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And  thus  ended  the  year ;  so  tliat  we  have  four  of  these 
large  folios  dated  in  1541.  It  was  certainly  a  strange  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  one  which  must  have 
taken  many  by  surprise,  for  him  first  to  send  Gardiner  off 
to  Germany,  and  then,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  command  his 
friends,  Tunstal  and  Heath,  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
Bible,  to  which  Granmer  had  bowed  ;  and  then  also  to  place 
their  names  in  the  title-page,  in  token  of  their  full  approba- 
tion— a  translation  almost  verbally  the  same  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  the  King  himself,  and  Wolsey  had  first  denoun- 
ced, and  Tunstal  after  them,  consigned  again  and  again  to 
the  flames !  Such,  however,  was  the  fact.  The  undertak- 
ing was  not  to  be  denounced,  even  though  Grumwell,  now  rated 
as  a  heretic  and  a  traitor,  had  imported  the  types,  and  pushed 
forward  the  printing,  not  only  of  these,  but  of  other  editions. 

But  lo  !  here  is  Stephen  Gardiner,  returned  in  October, 
and  gone  direct  to  the  King  from  Oharles  V.  With  what 
surprise  must  he  have  beheld  the  progress  made !  On  going 
abroad,  his  party  reigned  triumphant;  it  was  now  in  disgrace, 
and  the  Queen,  whose  marriage  he  had  fostered,  is  about  to 
ascend  the  scaffold !  But,  especially,  if  he  had  not  been  in- 
formed, with  what  feelings  must  he  have  gazed  on  the  names 
of  Tunstal  and  Heath  in  the  very  title-page  of  these  Bibles  ! 

Tunstal  was  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  appears  to 
have  been  in  some  degree  softened  with  his  years  ;  Gardiner 
never  was;  and  now,  though  of  these  volumes  there  were 
eight  editions  in  regular  series,  to  say  nothing  of  others, 
which  had  received  Henry'^s  approval,  and  two  of  these 
carried  the  obsequious,  but  well-known  attestation  of  Tunstal 
and  Heath  ;  still  this  Bishop  of  Winchester  stood  resolved  to 
put  forth  all  his  strength,  in  the  way  of  cunning  sophistry, 
against  the  translation  thus  acknowledged,  and  now  reading 
in  public,  in  so  many  places.  Certainly  he  had  owned  to  the 
King  before,  that  there  were  ^'  no  heresies  in  it."*^     But  an- 


Cranmer  thought  it  might  be  also  applied  to  all  that  he  iMued.  It  ia  obeerrable  that  Tanatal 
and  Heath  l^  it  ouL  In  the  final  colophon  he  not  only  prints  the  motto  without  abbreriatioB 
but  gires  it  in  Bnglithf  by  way  of  emphasis.  He  might  have  completed  the  sentence,  by  add- 
ing, and  H  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  t  for,  certainly,  when  the  circumstances  are  obserTcd,  they 
are  roanrellous  still.  Cranmer,  being  an  Archbishop,  took  to  himself  the  title  of  Rererend  only, 
not  most  Rcferend ;  and  he  had  said  years  ago,  that  he  "  set  no  more  by  any  title,  name,  or 
style,  than  he  did  by  the  paring  qf  an  apple."  Not  so  Tunstal  and  Heath.  They  were  only 
Bishops,  but  they  must  not,  on  any  account,  abridge  their  title  of  Right  Jtevertnd  !  The  differ- 
vice  of  dispodtion  or  character,  right  or  wrong,  is  often  to  be  descried,  eren  in  such  trifles. 
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other  Parliament  is  summoned,  and  another  Contocatioii^ 
where  Gardiner  anticipated  that  he  might  even  yet  work 
wondrouslj.  Let  him  try  ;  that  he  himself,  and  his  brethren 
may  come  to  their  greatest  humiliation,  and  to  their  final 
discomfiture  as  a  Convocation. 


SECTION   V. 

THE  EKBMT     ON    THE    RACK — PARLIAMENT    OPENED— THE    FIFTH    QUEEN 

EXECUTED— HENRT  BENT    ON  WAR  WITH  SCOTLAND NEGOTIATING  WITH 

FRANCE  AND  SPAIN. 

CONTOCATION  MET — THE  BIBLE  INTRODUCED  THERE  FOR  DISCUSSION  AT 
LAST — SINaULAR  DISPLAY— OARDINER^S  GRAND  EFFORT  IN  OPPOSITION 
— <;RANHER  INFORMS  THE  KING — THET  ARE  ALL  DISCOMFITED,  THOUGH 
YET  SITTING,  OB  BEFORE  THE  BISHOPS  LEFT  LONDON — PROGRESS  OF  THE 
TRUTH  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  this  year,  such  had  been  the  progress  made  in  the  cause 
of  Divine  Truth,  that  the  imaginations  of  its  enemies  were 
literally  put  to  the  rack.  Oppose  they  must ;  but  how  to 
proceed,  was  a  problem  not  of  easy  solution.  Upon  his  second 
return  from  the  Continent,  in  October  last,  Gardiner  had 
found  far  greater  occasion  for  regret,  than  he  had  done  even 
before,  in  September  1538.  Then,  he  could  step  into  his 
fiery  chariot,  and  bring  Lambert  to  the  stake  ;  he  and  Nor- 
folk had  been  worming  themselves  into  royal  favour  ever  after ; 
and  upon  setting  off  for  the  imperial  Court,  in  November 
1540,  whether  he  should  there  fully  succeed  or  not,  every 
thing  at  home  seemed  to  promise  other,  and,  as  he  thought, 
better  days  ;  now  that  Crumwell  was  gone,  and  his  Majesty 
so  delighted  with  the  Queen  which  had  been  furnished  to  him 
by  the  old  learning  party.  She  was  their  first  and  only 
choice,  on  whose  sway  depended  anticipations  not  a  few.  But 
now,  that  mainstay  had  fallen ;  Gardiner''s  friend,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  had  been  trembling  for  his  personal  honours,  if 
not  his  life ;  while,  to  crown  all,  that  pillar  of  strength,  Cuth- 
bert  Ttinstal,  had  not  merely  given  way,  but  his  name  had 
been  employed,  by  royal  authority,  as  though  he  had  person- 
ally gone  over  to  the  other  side.  Still  the  party  must  rally 
once  more.     By  this  time,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
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their  arrows  would  have  been  expended  and  their  quiver 
empty ;  but,  subtle  and  ingenious  in  the  extreme,  their  sophis- 
try prevailed  once  more.  If  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
King  be  taken  into  account,  it  must  appear  surprising  that 
they  should  have  been  successful  in  swaying  his  mind  now ; 
though,  in  the  end,  we  shall  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  whether  the  whole  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  Henry, 
does  not  carry  very  much  of  the  appearance  ^f  a  mare^  in 
which,  when  caught,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  from  being 
the  most  conspicuous  character,  became  the  most  ridiculous. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  these  men  will  not  stop  till  they  have  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  derision  of  posterity ;  and  as  soon  as 
we  have  briefly  disposed  of  the  civil  events  of  the  year,  the 
entire  scene  will  come  before  us. 

Parliament  having  assembled  on  Monday  the  16th  of  Januaiy,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  loathsome  and  revolting  affairs  connected 
with  the  royal  household.  Among  the  members  present,  was  to  be  seen 
the  son  of  Grumwell,  and  sitting  as  a  Baron  ;  so  strange  were  the  move- 
ments of  our  capricious  Monarch.  Commissioners  having  been  appoint- 
ed to  examine  the  Queen  once  more ;  on  the  28th,  she  repeated  her  con- 
fessions, though  to  what  extent  is  not  recorded.^  Both  Houses  declared 
her  guilty ;  and  in  the  Act  passed,  they  petitioned  the  King,  at  once, 
"  not  to  be  troubled,  lest  it  might  shorten  his  life ! "  and  that  the  Queen 
and  all  the  others  attainted,  "  might  be  punished  with  death ! "  The 
bill  was  passed  by  the  8  th  of  February ;  on  Saturday  the  11th,  Henry 
gave  his  assent ;  and  on  Monday  the  13th,  without  any  regard  to  his 
express  promise  of  merely  blood  was  shed.'  That  infEunous  woman, 
Lady  Bochford,  had  been  an  accomplice ;  and  thus,  she  who  had  acted  so 
dreadful  a  part  towards  her  own  husband,  and  his  sister  Anne  Boleyn, 
now  righteously  perished  on  the  same  scaffold  with  the  Queen,  to  whose 
ruin  she  had  also  contributed.  The  property  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  Howard  funily  being  once  secured  in  his  Majesty's  Palace  at  West- 
minster and  elsewhere,  the  public  censure  of  such  severity  led  Hemy  to 
pardon  those,  whom  Parliament  in  the  perfection  of  its  servility  had 
condemned  to  death,  though  some  of  the  parties  were  left  to  linger  long 
in  prison. 

For  shame,  or  rather  some  fear  of  consequences,  Henry  could  not 
come  forward  to  demand  a  subsidy,  and  Orumwell  was  no  more  ;  but  aa 
he  was  now  bent  upon  war  with  Scotland,  he  wished  the  Qpmmons 
would  only  condescend  to  meet  his  inclination,  by  offering  him  money, 


1  The  ComminioneTB  were  the  Dnke  of  Snfiblk,  the  Earl  of  Sonthampton,  Cranmer,  and 
Thirlby.  «  Joamalt  of  Parliament. 
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without  its  being  asked.  He  gave  them  a  broad  hint ;  but  however 
nadj  they  were  to  bow  to  his  sanguinary  proceedings,  this  being  an 
a&ir  affecting  themselyes  personaUy,  for  once  they  feigned  not  to  under- 
stand him,  and  the  House  rose  without  voting  one  farthing.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  so  £Ebr  to  please  the  ever-craving  Monarch,  they  had  con- 
sented to  pass  an  Act  by  which  his  Majesty  might  possess  himself  of 
the  revenues  attached  to  Colleges  and  ffospitals ;  an  Act  which  made 
both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  tremble,  and  an  affair  of  which  we  shall 
hear  again  in  1545,  when  Henry  has  farther  advanced  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

^11  offence  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  present,  had  been  conveni- 
ently passed  over,  as  his  services  were  demanded  to  head  the  army 
against  Scotland.  A  country  so  divided  at  the  moment,  whose  nobility 
were  striving  to  secure  their  independence  of  the  Crown,  while  the 
power  of  Beaton  and  his  adherents  contended  for  the  superiority,  was 
quite  unable  to  resist.  The  expedition,  in  its  results,  so  affected  the 
Scottish  monarch,  that  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  vexation.  James  sunk 
into  a  low  fever,  and  expired  on  the  14th  of  December,  leaving  his  only 
daughter  *'  Mary^  Queen  of  Scots,"  an  infant  of  eight  days  old. 

With  regard  to  Continental  afiairs,  it  m&j  only  be  observed  that  the 
strange  negotiations  of  Henry  with  the  King  of  France,  respecting  the 
marriage,  of  which  Norfolk  had  written  in  December,  between  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  the  Princess  Mary,  as  well  as  the  arrears  of  Henry's 
pension,  and  even  proposed  war  with  the  Emperor ;  they  were  carried 
en  till  so  late  as  the  15th  of  May.  But  in  the  very  same  month  Com- 
niisioners  had  been  appointed  to  enter  into  other  negotiations  with 
Gapuis,  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  at  Stepney,  the  result  of  which  will 
appear  with  the  ensuing  spring.' 

A  new  Parliament  having  assembled,  on  the  following 
Friday,  or  the  20th,  the  Convocation  also  met ;  and  as  it  sat 
till  the  29th  of  March,  of  course  it  proved,  as  usual,  though 
only  apparently,  a  critical  period  for  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
After  so  many  storms,  as  all  along  there  had  been  no  real 
danger,  so  there  will  not  be  any  now.  At  the  opening, 
Biehard  Cox,  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  had  preached  to  the  House, 
of  course  in  Latin,  and  if  he  had  intended  his  text  to  be 
satirical,  he  could  not  have  been  more  severe.  It  was  ''  Vos  estis 
9al  terrw^  — "  ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  ! !  ^"^ — and  no  doubt  a 
very  different  sermon  from  that  of  Latimer  six  years  ago.^ 

'  Oor.  State  PapeiVp  i.,  pp.  73^740— noler. 

*  Latimer,  who  had  pled  m  boldly  for  the  Scripturee  above  eleven  yean  ago»  and  in  1&36  bo 
poiatedly  Inqaired  vHuU  they  had  erer  done,  was  now  In  the  Tower.  This  Cox  had  been  one 
of  the  original  canons  in  Wolsey's  College,  as  formerly  noted,  and  was  preceptor  to  King  Ed- 
vatd.  Hb  condnct  at  Frankfort  proree  that  he  was  of  a  violent  temper,  and,  as  Chancellor  of 
Osind,  ho  has  been  greatly  blamed.  Somewhat  softened  by  time,  he  lived  to  the  advanced 
age  of  81. 
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After  being  detained  for  some  time  by  the  King^s  personal 
unhappy  affairs  in  Parliament,  these  men  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness in  the  Convocation ;  and  at  their  third  session,  on  Friday 
the  I7th  of  February,  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures,  so 
often  discussed  there  without  any  result,  must  once  more  come 
before  them.  The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  their  former 
abortive  attempts,  and  may  be  the  more  curious  to  observe 
what  happened  now.  They  appear  ever  to  have  been  afraid 
to  look  any  farther  than  the  New  Testament,  and  it  was  of 
this  they  felt  most  apprehension.  Upon  this  day,  there- 
fore, Granmer  required  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  revise  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  so  successful  had  been 
the  votaries  of  the  '^  old  leaming,^^  that  this  was  done  in  the 
King^B  name.  It  must  have  been  no  welcome  proposal  to  the 
Archbishop,  after  he  had  so  fully  committed  himself.  How- 
ever, as  usual,  he  must  obey ;  and  therefore  having  divided 
the  volume  into  fourteen  parts,  he  allotted  them  to  fifteen 
Bishops,  as  follow : — 

Matthew        ....  to  hivMelfy  Cranmer  of  Cauterbury. 

Mark        to  Longland  of  Linooln. 

Luke        to  Gardirier  of  Winchester.* 

John         to  GroodHch  of  Ely. 

The  Acts       ....  to  Heath  of  Rochester. 

Romans         ....  to  Sampton  of  Chichester. 

Corinthians,  1  and  2  to  Capon  of  Salisbury. 

Gralatians  to  Ephesians  to  Barlow  of  St.  David's. 

Thessalonians,  1  and  2  to  Bell  of  Worcester. 

Timothy  to  Philemon  to  Parfew  of  St.  Asaph. 

Peter,  1  and  2        .     .  to  Hol^at^  of  Llandaff. 

Hebrews       ....  to  tSkip  of  Hereford. 

James  to  Jude   ...  to  Thirlby  of  Westminster. 

Revelation         ...  to  TFo^eman  of  Gloster  and  C%am&0r  of  Peterboro. 

Here,  let  it  be  observed,  were  two  notable  and  curious  omis- 
sions. What  had  become  of  Tunstal  and  Bonner — ^the  former 
once  so  outrageously  zealous  against  the  Scriptures  in  London ; 
the  latter  as  much  so /or  them  while  in  Paris !  Tunstal  having 
but  recently  committed  himself  to  two  editions  of  the  Bible, 
by  express  commandment  from  the  King,  must  have  either  de- 
clined; or,  with  his  characteristic  ^'  stillness,^''  perhaps  ex- 
pected to  "  oversee ^^  once  more  the  wished-for  revisal.     Bon- 


A  Poor  man !    He  had  been  *'  bestowing  a  great  labour"  npon  the  rerj  lame  Gospel,  seven 
rean  ago,  to  no  purpose.    See  vol.  i.,  pp.  446,  4A3. 
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ner,  though  a  canonist  and  wily  politician,  was  very  probably 
no  schoUr ;  or,  like  his  predecessor,  John  Stokesly,  would 
haye  no  connexion  with  the  affair. 

At  their  sixth  meeting  Gardiner  came  forward,  therefore, 
with  the  fruit  of  his  own  counsel,  and  made  a  proposal  per- 
fectly characteristic,  which  he  was  sure  to  carry  triumphantly 
within  the  Convocation.  It  was  at  best  a  puerile  design,  and 
to  us  now,  a  most  contemptible  one,  with  a  view  to  keep  the 
people  of  England  in  their  ancient  ignorance.  He  then  read 
a  list  of  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  two  Latin  words, 
that  *^  for  their  genuine  and  native  meaning,  and  for  the 
majesty  of  the  matter  in  them  contained,^"*  might  be  retained 
in  the  English  translation,  or  be  fitly  Englished  with  the 
least  alteration.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  only  a  slight 
specimen  will  be  sufficient. 

EceUaiay  pwniUntiaf  potUifex,  oLacatuia  (ao  in  the  record)  idiota,  baj>lizar€f 
taerumeniumf  nmulacrum,  conJUeor  tibi  Pater,  panis,  pi^cepoHtionitf  benedkiio, 
taiitfaciioy  peee<Uor,  epucopus,  eisera,  zizania,  confestiOf  poicka,  hottia. 

The  bearing  of  the  entire  list  is  very  apparent.  Gardiner, 
indeed,  had  talked  of  *^  majesty  ^^  in  the  words,  but  there  was 
something  else  than  majesty  in  view.  ^^  Witness,^"*  says  old 
Fuller,  "  the  word  *  penance,^  which,  according  to  the  vulgar 
sound,  contrary  to  the  original  sense  thereof,  was  a  magazine 
of  will  worship,  and  brought  in  much  gain  to  the  priests,  who 
were  desirous  to  keep  that  word,  because  that  tcord  kept  them,'''' 

Cranmer,  however,  being  now  at  his  post,  and  retaining  in- 
fluence with  his  Majesty,  although  he  had  once  more  dealt 
out  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  among  his  fellows,  soon 
observed  from  their  discussions,  what  would  be  the  result ; 
and  therefore  determined  to  wait  upon  Henry,  and  inform 
him  how  matters  went.  The  Bishops,  therefore,  were  now 
relieved  from  their  several  tasks,  and  they  were,  moreover, 
no  more  to  be  consulted  on  the  subject !  They  must  be  over- 
ruled, to  a  man,  though  in  Convocation  assembled.  After  enter- 
ing the  House,  on  Friday  the  10th  of  March,  Cranmer  informed 
his  brethren  ^Hhat  it  was  the  King^s  will  and  pleasure,  that  the 
translation  both  of  the  old  and  the  New  Testament,  should  be 
examined  by  both  Univef^sities  f''  In  vain  did  the  House  op- 
pose, and  in  vain  protest ;  for  all  the  Bishops  present  did  so, 
with  only  two  exceptions,  viz.,  Goodrich  of  Ely,  and  Barlow 
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of  St.  Davids.  Cranmer,  who  saw  that  his  brethren  only  de- 
sired to  get  rid  of  the  translation  altogether,  then  finally  told 
them  that  he  ^'  would  stick  close  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  King  his  Master,  and  that  the  Universities  should  examine 
the  translation/^  This,  however,  after  all  turned  out  as  though 
it  had  been  simply  an  expedient  adopted  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  foolish  proposal  of  submitting  the  Word  of  Grod  to  the 
revision  of  any  such  men ;  for  even  the  Universities  never  were 
consulted  ! ! 

To  have  ruined  Marler^  the  worthy  member  of  the  Haber- 
dasher'^s  Company,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Convocation,  would  have 
been  quite  an  achievement ;  but  Anthony'^s  precious  property 
was  now  safe,  and  it  seems  that  something  more  must  instantly 
be  said  respecting  it.  It  is  singular  i\i2ki  forty-eight  hours  were 
not  allowed  to  pass  away  !  Cranmer  must  have  immediately 
informed  the  King  of  his  final  reply;  and  now,  so  far  from  look- 
ing to  any  University,  out  came  the  following  authoritative  com- 
munication, dated  on  {Sunday)  the  12th  of  March  1542 ;  thus 
verifying  the  old  proverb — "  the  better  day,  the  better  deed.**^ 

«  Henry  the  Eighth  &c. — To  all  Printers  of  books  within  this  realniy  to  all 
our  OflScerSy  Ministers^  and  Subjects,  these  our  Letters,  hearing  or  seeing,  greet- 
ing. We  let  yon  wit,  tliat  we,  for  certain  causes  conTenient,  of  our  Grace  spe- 
cial, have  given  and  granted  to  our  well-beloved  subject,  ^utAoaif  MarUr,  citizeo 
and  Haberdasher  of  our  city  of  London,  only  to  print  tk^  Bible  in  our  Emgli»k 
tongue,  authorised  by  us,  himself  or  his  assigns.  And  we  command  that  no  man- 
ner of  persons  within  these  our  dominions  shall  print  the  said  Bible,  or  any  part 
thereof,  within  the  space  of  four  years  next  enduing  tke  prinHng  of  the  said  bookj 
by  our  §aid  tutjeet  or  his  assigns.  And  furdier,  we  will  and  command  our  true 
subjects,  and  all  strangers,  that  none  presume  to  print  the  said  work,  or  break 
this  our  commandment  and  privilege  as  they  intend  eschewe  our  punishment 
and  high  displeasure.  Witness  ourself  at  Westminster  the  xii  day  of  March. 
Per  brew  de  yrivato  sigillo.     1 542."« 

But  why  could  not  his  Majesty  have  shown  a  little  more 
delicacy !     Why  could  he  not  wait,  but  a  little  while,  till  the 


«  Patent  Rolls,  33,  H.  VIII.  Ryraer'i  Foedera.  xir.,  p.  745.  "  Though,"  uyB  the  editor  of  the 
Priry  CoancU  Minutes  in  1837,  "a  great  deal  haa  been  wHtten  about  the  early  editions  of  the 
Bible,  much  etUl  remains  to  be  said,  and  it  would  otherwise  be  singular  that  M artel's  connezioD 
with  those  of  IMO  and  1541  should  now  for  the  jflrtt  time  be  pointed  out,  and  more  especially  as 
the  proclamation  Just  dted  was  in  Rymer  abore  a  century  ago."  Marler  is  indeed  mentioDed 
by  Rapin  and  Ames ;  but  the  connexion  has  nerer  before  been  fully  explained.  The  editor, 
howerer.  throws  out  a  conjecture  that  Henry's  letters  majf  hare  been  issued  in  1541 ;  but  without 
positire  cridenoe,  the  Patent  Roll  must  not  be  questioned ;  more  especially  as  the  history  now 
given  shows  that  in  March  154S,  snch  letters  had  become  more  important  than  ever.  Alter  thoae 
Bishops  had  attempted  to  disturb  all  that  had  been  done  since  1537,  it  was  far  more  nrriwij 
for  the  King  to  be  imperative  at  this  crisis,  and  settle  the  bunness.  The  sanction  to  Marler 
did  80  at  once,  and  effectually. 
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Conirocation  was  dissolved,  and  the  Bishops  had  left  the  capi- 
tal! They  were  still  sitting,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  more 
than  a  fortnight,  or  till  the  29th  of  the  month !  Did  his 
Majesty  intend  to  pour  contempt  upon  them,  and  hold  them 
up  to  derision  even  while  thus  assembled!  Whatever  was 
his  motive,  certainly  no  mortification  could  be  greater — no 
humiliation  more  complete.  Their  indignation,  however,  they 
most  suppress  for  the  present;  though  it  will  not  be  sur- 
prising should  it  burst  out  with  great  violence,  as  soon  as 
they  meet  again.  But  let  them  do  what  they  please,  the 
sacred  text  will  never  again  be  submitted  to  their  con- 
sideration. They  may  rave  about  Tyndale,  execrate  his 
name,  wreck  their  vengeance  upon  his  writings,  and  thus  un- 
wittingly, once  more  hold  up  to  posterity  the  man  to  whom 
the  nation  stood  most  of  all  indebted ;  but  his  work  will  abide 
and  prosper,  and  long  after  they  have  gone  down  to  the  grave. 

As  there  were  no  more  folio  Bibles  printed  in  Henry^s  reign, 
it  has  often  been  supposed  that  this  was  owing  to  the  strength 
of  the  opposing  party  ;  but  the  fact  has  now  been  accounted 
for  in  a  manner  more  satisfactory.  Let  it  only  be  observed 
that  by  the  end  of  last  year,  or  only  four  years  and  four  months 
from  August  1537,  of  Tyndale's  translation,  and  based  on  Tyn- 
dale'^s,  there  had  issued  from  the  press  not  fewer  than  ttcdve 
editions  of  the  entire  Bible,  ten  in  folio,  and  two  in  quarto. 
And  it  was  well  they  had ;  they  were  laid  up  in  store,  like 
Joseph'^s  eom  in  Egypt,  for  the  next  four  years.  The  im- 
pression of  each  of  those  Bibles  has  been  calculated  as  ranging 
from  1500  to  2500  copies:  but  say  that  there  were  2000 
copies  on  an  average,  here  were  more  than  tttenty  thousand 
Bibles,  a  most  memorable  fact,  under  all  the  circumstances. 
Many  of  the  copies  which  had  been  printed  since  1539  may 
have  been  yet  for  sale ;  and  Marler,  it  is  evident  was  so  over- 
stocked, that  he  was  afraid  of  ruin  by  his  outlay.  The  Eing^s 
letters  in  his  favour  now  extended  his  privilege  to  December 
1545,  immediately  after  which  we  shall  find  that  Grafton  was 
at  work  again,  with  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  independently  of  this  ample  supply  in  folio  and 
quarto,  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  there  were  many 
thousands  of  the  New  Testament  long  circulated,  and  read- 
ing far  and  wide  throughout  the  country.  We  shall  take 
the   proof  from   one   of   the   best  of   witnesses,   and  as   it 
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came  from  the  press  in  London,  this  very  year.  An  ad- 
mirer of  Latimer^s,  who,  in  1526,  when  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  used  to  hear  him  preach,  and  George  Stafford 
read  lectures,  at  Cambridge,  had  then  received  certain  im- 
pressions which  were  never  to  be  erased  from  his  mind.  After 
mentioning  Latimer'*s  discourses,  both  in  English  and  Latin, 
he  then  adds — ^^  at  all  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  I  was  pre- 
sent ;  and  although  at  the  time  I  was  but  a  child  of  sixteen 
years  old,  (anno  1526,)  yet  I  noted  his  doctrine  as  well  as  I 
could,  partly  reposing  it  in  my  memory,  and  partly  commit- 
ting it  to  writing.  I  was  present,  when  with  manifest  autho- 
rities of  God''s  Word,  and  invincible  arguments,  he  proved  in 
his  sermons  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  to  be  read  in  the 
English  tongue  by  all  Christian  people^  whether  priests  or  lay- 
men, as  they  are  called.''^  ^^  Neither  was  I  absent  when  he 
inveighed  against  empty  works.^^  '^  He  so  laboured  earnestly, 
both  in  word  and  deed,  to  win  and  allure  others  into  the  love 
of  Christ's  doctrine,  and  his  holy  religion,  that  there  is  a 
common  saying,  which*  remains  unto  this  day  :  when  Master 
Stafford  read  and  Master  Latimer  preached,  then  was  Cam- 
bridge blessed."  Stafford,  of  whom  we  heard  before  in  1526, 
had  died  soon  after ;  but  Latimer  was  still  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  will  remain  till  after  the  death  of  his  ungrateful 
Monarch. 

This  youth  was  Thomas  Becon.  Bom  about  1510,  he  was 
now  32,  and  proved,  throughout  life,  one  of  the  most  laborious 
and  useful  men  of  his  time.  Last  year,  as  well  as  this,  he  had 
been  busy  at  the  press,  even  in  London,  and  had  published 
three  small  pieces,  two  of  which  had,  next  year,  already 
reached  a  second  edition.     In  one  of  these  he  says, — 

**  I  think  there  is  no  realm  throughout  Christendom,  that  hath  so  many 
urgent  and  necessary  causes  to  give  thanks  to  God,  as  we  Englishmen  have  at 
this  present.  What  ignoranoe  and  blindness  was  in  this  realm  concerning 
the  true  and  Christian  knowledge  !  How  many  (speaking  ironically)  savoured 
Christ  aright !  How  many  walked  in  the  straight  pathway  of  God's  ordin- 
ances I  How  many  believed  Christ  to  be  the  alone  Saviour!  How  many 
trusted  to  be  saved  only  by  the  merits  of  Christ's  death,  and  the  effusion  of  his 
most  precious  blood  ?  How  many  ran  to  God  alone,  either  in  their  prosperity 
or  adversity  !  How  many  amplexed  Christ  for  their  sufficient  Mediator  and 
Advocate  unto  Grod  the  Father  1  How  many  felt  the  efficacy  and  power  of  the 
true  and  Christian  faith  ?  But  now — Christ's  death  is  believed  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient sacrifice  for  them  tluit  arc  sanctified.    The  most  Sacred  Bible  is  prrrlt 

PBRMITTBD  XO    BE  READ  OF    EVERY    MAN  IN  THE  ENGLISH   TONGUE.      Many  SAVOUr 
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Cairist  Arighty  and  daily  the  number  increageA,  thanks  be  to  God.  Cbnst  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  alone  Saviour.  Christ  is  believed  to  be  our  sufficient  Mediator 
and  Advocate.  The  true  and  Christian  iaith,  which  worketh  by  charity,  and 
is  plenteous  in  good  works,  is  now  received  to  justify.**? 

Notwithstanding  this  attestation,  however,  let  there  be  no 
surprise,  though  the  clouds  should  still  be  gathering,  and 
another  storm  await  us  soon. 


SECTION  VI. 

PAAUrAMENT  OPBVBI>--TUB  OOVTOOATIOIT  BAFFLBD,  ACKHOWLBDOE  THEIR 
IHABILITT  TO  STAT  THE  PB0QRB8S  OF  BIYIKB  TRUTH  BT  APPLYIITO  NOW 
.TO  PARLIAlfENT — PARLIAMENT  DISORACEB  ITSELF  BT  MALIGNANT  BUT 
VAIN  OPPOSITION — BONNER  WITHDRAWN  OR  SENT  ABROAD — EXTRAOR- 
DINARY ARRANGEMENT  OF  ALL  THE  EUROPEAN  POWERS — BENRY^S 
SIXTH  MARRIAGE. 

Parliament  was  assembled  this  year  on  the  22d  of  January, 
and  sat  till  the  12th  of  May.^  The  long-suffering  of  Heaven 
with  such  a  Government,  was,  by  this  time,  eminently  con- 
spicuous ;  but  as  the  King  on  the  throne  had  been  overruled, 
and  the  cause  of  Divine  Truth  had  hitherto  not  only  baffled 
the  Convocation,  but  laid  it  prostrate ;  so  if  there  were  any 
remuning  branch  of  authority  about  to  prove  so  infatuated  as 
to  interfere,  it  was  fit  that  it  should  be  left  to  expose  both  its 
folly  and  weakness  to  posterity,  by  so  doing.  Its  interfer- 
ence, however,  may  be  traced  to  the  infatuation  and  enmity 
of  the  Convocation  ;  for  these  being  once  infused  into  Parlia- 
ment, there  was  nothing  so  foolish  and  contemptible,  which 
they  might  not  entertain  and  even  enact.  The  Convocation 
as  such,  could  not,  of  course,  cross  the  threshold  of  the  Senate ; 
but  its  leading  members  the  Bishops  might,  being  members 

7  From  "  The  Bight  Pathway  nato  PraTor,  by  Theodore  BasiUe,  IMS."  Under  this  assumed 
oasM  Becon  now  published,  and  under  this  name  his  books  will  enjoy  the  honour  of  being 
ooaderaned  by  Henry's  final  proclamation.  There  was  a  second  edition  of  this  tract  next  year, 
fls  if  in  defiaooe  of  the  power  vunly  arrayed  against  the  truth.  In  reading  Poze,  it  might  be 
nqipoaed  thai  in  IMI  Beoon,  apprehendeid  by  Bonner,  was  compelled  to  recant  and  bum  his 
tncta,  which  had  been  much  read ;  but  this,  of  course,  could  not  hare  happened  before  they 
were  priated.  The  persecution  of  Becon  has  been  more  certainly  ascribed  to  1544,  his  writings 
beiog  doBoanced  two  years  after. 

'  The  BBSBinn,  therefore,  b^ptn  in  the  34th  and  ended  in  the  35th  of  the  King's  reign.  If  Iwth 
ParliaaMmt  and  the  Convocation  be  about  to  grant  subsidies  to  the  King  to  pay  him  for  his  war 
with  Scotland,  let  us  watch  and  obserre  how.  he  proceeded  to  treat  his  own  English  subject  r 
in  return  for  the  money. 
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also  of  the  Upper  House,  or  Lords  of  Parliament.     Hence 
the  consequences. 

In  opposing  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
the  Convocation  having  so  re)>eatedly  discovered  itself  to  be  a 
powerless  body,  and  more  especially  since  the  scene,  or  un- 
ceremonious treatment  of  last  year ;  it  had  now  seemed  to  the 
Bishops  that  only  one  mode  of  attack  remained.  It  was  thefr 
forlorn  hope.  They  must  admit,  and  now,  in  effect,  acknow- 
ledged their  own  inefficiency,  as  a  body,  by  introducing  the 
subject  into  Parliament ;  but  they  will  try  what  could  be  ac- 
complished there.  Providentially,  however,  by  this  time 
TyndcUi9  translation  had  been  printed  under  idher  names, 
such  as  Matthew,  Tavemer,  Cranmer,  Tunstal  and  Heatk ; 
for  this  translation  having  been  retained  in  cUl  the  English 
Bibles,  with  very  little  variation,  it  was  now  impasiible  to 
reach  it.  It  so  happened,  too,  that  there  were,  by  this  time, 
various  editions  of  the  Bible  printed  tcithowt  note  and  cam- 
ment.  MarleFs  editions,  as  well  as  others,  were  of  this 
character,  and,  backed  by  the  stem  authority  of  the  King, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  touching  any  of  them.  To  show, 
however,  to  what  a  low  pitch  the  miserable  spite  of  the  enemy 
was  now  reduced,  as  well  as  to  display  the  servility  of  ParGa- 
ment,  now  become  proverbial,  an  Act  was  introduced  which 
was  actually  entitled — "  An  Act  for  the  advancement  of  true 
Religion  r — and  what  were  its  provisions,  nearly  ten  years 
after  Henry  had  declared  himself  Head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  seventeen  years  after  the  New  Testament  had  been 
introduced  into  our  native  land ! 

The  name  of  Tyndale  was  the  rallying  point,  and,  in  effect, 
the  English  Parliament  must  now  furnish  their  tribute  to  his 
memory  and  talents.  Upon  setting  off,  by  this  Act  hi$ 
translation  was  branded  and  condemned  as  "  crafty^  faJ»ey 
and  untrue  r  although  the  translation  actually  reading  in 
the  churches !  though  the  translation  which  Tunstal  had 
been  constrained  to  sanction !  though  the  translation  which 
had  been  read  with  avidity  since  1526,  and  that  to  which 
the  people  had  discovered  such  attachment  as  to  perish  at  the 
stake,  sooner  than  abandon  it ! '      Parliament  durst  not  con- 


*  To  mj  nothinfi  of  iU  being  the  Tcry  translation,  which,  in  the  PmUihb,  many  of  the  people 
in  England  read  to  the  pretent  hour,  bolK  in  public  and  prirate. 
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demn  the  Bibles  to  which  the  names  of  Tayemer  or  Granmer 
or  Tunstal  had  been  affixed,  nor  eren  that  of  McUthew  by 
name ;  becanse  this  last  had  been  so  pointedly  sanctioned  by 
his  Majesty,  and  it  had  prepared  the  way  for  all  that  fol- 
lowed !  But,  once  more  roused  by  the  name  of  Tyndale,  it 
was  then  enacted, — 

*  That  all  manner  of  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  English,  of 
<fttf  translation^  shoold,  hj  authority  of  this  Act,  clearly  and  utterly  be  abo- 
fiahed  aod  extinguished,  and  forbidden  to  be  kept  and  used  in  this  realm,  or 
elsewhere,  in  any  of  the  King's  dominions.'*  But  it  was  provided,  *<  that  the 
Bibles  and  New  Testaments  in  English,  not  being  of  Tyndale's  translations, 
should  stand  in  force,  and  not  be  comprised  in  this  abolition  or  act.  Never- 
theless, if  there  should  be  found  in  any  such  Bibles  or  New  Testaments,  any 
cauutatiofu  or  preamUeSy  that  then  the  owners  of  them  should  out  or  Uot  tiM 
same  in  such  wise  as  they  cannot  be  perceived  or  read,  on  pain  of  losing  or  for- 
feiting for  every  Bible  or  Testament  forty  shillings  ;  (or  equal  to  £30,)  pro- 
vided that  this  article  should  not  extend  to  the  blotting  any  quotations  or  sum- 
msries  of  chapters  in  any  Bible." 

It  was  farther  enacted, — **  That  no  manner  of  persons,  alter  the  Ist  of  Octo- 
ber, should  take  upon  them  to  read  openly  to  others,  in  any  church  or  open 
assembly,  within  any  of  the  King's  dominions,  the  Bible  or  any  part  of  Scrip- 
tore  in  English,  unless  he  was  so  appointed  thereunto  by  the  King,  or  by  any 
ordinary,  on  pain  of  suffering  one  month's  imprisonment ! " 

But  then  <*  the  Chancellor  of  Enghtnd  !  Captains  of  the  Wars !  the  King's 
Justices  !  the  Recorders  of  any  city,  borough,  or  town  !  and  the  Speaker  of 
Parliament !  may  use  any  part  of  the  holy  Scripture  as  they  have  been  wont  !"3 
And  *  every  nobleman  or  gentlewoman,  being  a  householder,  may  read  or 
euae  to  be  read,  by  any  of  his  family  tervants  in  his  house,  orchard,  or  garden, 
to  his  own  fiunily,  any  text  of  the  Bible  ;  and  also  every  merchantman,  being 
a  householder,  and  any  other  persons,  other  than  women,  apprentices,  &c., 
si^  read  to  themselves  prwately  the  Bible.  But  no  women,  except  nobU 
women  and  gemlemxmeny  might  read  to  themselves  alone ;  and  no  artifioan^ 
apprentices,  journeymen^  serving-men  of  the  degrees  of  yeomen,  (officers  in  the 
King's  family  between  sergeants  and  grooms,)  husbandmen  or  labourers,  were  to 
read  the  Bible  or  New  Testament  to  themselves  or  to  any  otker,  privately  or 
opetdy,  on  pain  of  one  month's  imprisomnent." 

The  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  and  heating  its 
baths  with  the  books,  has  been  often  reprobated  as  barbarous, 
but  the  aim  of  Parliament  was  impious  in  the  extreme.  As 
far  as  they  durst  venture,  they  intended  to  take  the  bread  of 
Ufe  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  common  people.  The  Act  has 
been  described  as  '^  a  net  contrived^  to  catch  or  let  go,  whom- 


s  It  WM  nmal,  nys  Collier,  Cor  the  Lord  Chancellor,  judges,  recorders,  Ace.,  to  take  a  text 
for  their  speeches  on  public  occasions ;  but  that  the  captains  of  the  tsars,  adds  Todd,  thas 
opened  a  caaapailRn,  or  thai  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  thus  regulated  a  debate,  the 
bislorian  does  not  pretend. 
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soever  they  pleased  ^^  but  still  it  may  well  be  inquired,  where 
was  '^  the  wisdom  of  their  wise  men,  or  the  understanding  of 
of  the  prudent/''  when  they  coniriwd  it ;  as  the  folly  displayed 
was  in  equal  proportion  to  the  malignity.  It  might  have 
been  compared  to  an  act  framed  to  bind  the  wind,  or  intercept 
the  light  of  day  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  its  vexatious 
consequences,  it  was  by  far  too  late  in  being  framed. 

Observe  its  contents.  It  denounced  the  translation  of 
Tyndale,  and  enforced  it  almost  in  the  same  breath  ;  for  not 
only  was  it  his  translation,  under  another  name,  which  was 
to  stand  in  force,  but  many  of  his  New  Testaments  had  no 
such  name  attached  to  them.  As  to  the  second  provision, 
whether  any  copies  of  the  Bible  were  so  blotted  or  cuty  is  no- 
where recorded.  If  they  were,  they  must  have  been  consumed 
afterwards,  for  it  is  certain  that  scarcely  any  copies  of  all  that 
survive,  bear  the  positive  proof  of  having  been  so  treated.^ 
But  the  folly  of  the  statute  is  still  more  glaring,  when  both 
the  manner  and  the  degree  of  reading  comes  to  be  regulated 
by  an  act  of  Parliament.  While  reading  in  the  parish  church 
seems  to  be  in  part  abridged,  the  reading  at  home  in  thousands 
of  instances,  is  legalised  if  not  enforced ;  and  reading  in  the 
house,  as  being  more  deliberate  and  more  retired,  was  better 
than  reading  in  the  church.  Every  one  knows  with  what 
avidity  men  read,  and  will  read,  an  interdicted  book ;  but 
this  was  only  half  interdicted  !  half  in  numerous  families,  and 
hal/sA  it  regarded  the  community  at  large.  This  was  better 
still.  Thus,  in  the  former  case,  as  any  family  servant  was 
authorised  to  read  the  Scriptures  to  Master  or  Mistress,  of 
course  he  might  not  only  repeat  what  he  read,  but  could  the 
other  servants  be  effectually  prevented  from  snatching  a  per- 
usal in  the  morning  or  evening,  or  at  midnight !  And  if  every 
nobleman  and  gentlewoman,  every  merchant,  or  any  other, 
being  a  householder,  were  fully  authorised  to  possess,  and 
read  the  Bible,  how  were  the  toomen  of  the  household,  how 
were  the  apprentices^  and  journeymen,  or  other  domestics 
to  be  guarded  and  prevented  from  looking  between  the 
Sacred  leaves  f 

But  beside  these  absurdities,  there  were  certain  clauses  in- 
troduced, in  mitigation  of  severity,  not  unworthy  of  notice. 


*  There  are  indeed  imperfect  copies,  but  these  do  not  conrcj  fuek  proof. 
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Offenders,  if  ecclesiastics,  were  not  to  suffer  death  till  the 
Mrd  offence ;  and  the  punishment  of  any  others  was  never 
to  extend  beyond  the  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  imprisonment 
for  life.  The  party  accused  also  might  bring  witnesses,  and 
the  accused  must  be  tried  within  a  year  affcer  the  indictment, 
while  the  Parliament,  as  usual,  had  to  leave  the  act  in  the 
King^s  power,  to  annul  or  alter  it  at  his  pleasure  !  The  bloody 
statute  of  six  articles  was  in  fact  thus  invaded  and  softened. 

Such  a  mixture  of  folly  and  contradiction  demands  some 
explanation.  Had  Gktrdiner  and  his  party  obtained  all  their 
wishes,  the  Scriptures  had  been  suppressed,  and  wholly  inter- 
dicted :  but  it  is  curious  enough  that  it  was  Cranmer  who  had 
introduced  ^is  act,  with  the  view  no  doubt  of  legalising  what 
he  had  enforced  in  his  prologue  to  the  Bible — the  perusal  of 
the  Sacred  volume  at  homey  and  hence  the  mystery  of  its  tide 
is  explained.  But  once  introduced  into  Parliament,  and 
thwarted  in  his  endeavours,  it  had,  in  passing  through  the 
house,  assumed  such  a  grotesque  appearance,  as  to  carry  in 
its  various  clauses,  the  evidence  of  two  hostile  parties  fight- 
ing with  each  other.  To  Cranmer,  therefore,  may  be  ascribed 
the  credit  of  obtaining  as  much  as  might  be,  and  of  then 
stultifying  the  act,  to  disappoint  the  devices  of  the  crafty,  or 
carry  the  counsel  of  the  froward  headlong.  In  short,  the 
passing  of  this  act  has  been  represented  by  Bapin,  as  a  ^^  mor- 
tification'" to  the  adverse  party,  which  "  checked  their  hopes.'*'* 
That  its  vexatious  operation  was  at  least  impeded,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt,  from  what  was  taking  place  at  the  very 
moment,  as  well  as  what  soon  followed.' 

With  regard  to  the  time  when  Parliament  was  thus  acting; 
it  cannot  have  escaped  recollection  that  we  have  been  called 
again  and  again  to  observe,  at  certain  critical  periods,  either 
formerly,  when  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  imported  from  abroad, 
or  since  then,  when  those  who  prized  them  were  in  danger  of 
being  molested,  that  one  or  more  of  the  bitterest  persecutors 
were  either  put  in  check,  or  sent  otU  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
character  of  ambassadors  to  foreign  parts.    So  it  had  happened 


A  The  ODly  thing  left  for  Gterdiner  to  do  was  to  infuse  as  mnch  of  the  old  leaveu  ae  he  possibly 
enild,  into  -vhatjbe  delighted  to  style  the  Kin^i  Book.  This  was  the  treatise  already  referred  to, 
"  The  necessary  doctrine  and  entdition  of  a  Christian  Man/*  now  coming  forth.  And  here  he 
folly  nuceeded  against  Cranmer,  who  charged  him  afterwards,  under  Edward's  reign,  with 
having  sethtced  the  King.  But  nerer  must  such  a  man  pat  forth  his  hand,  and  corrupt 
the  Seriphtre$  ! 
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with  Tunstal  and  Gardiner,  and  so  it  happened  now.  The 
focus  of  persecution  had  ever  been  in  London,  just  as  it  was 
in  Jerusalem  of  old  ;  and  of  all  men  living,  Bonner  at  this 
moment  was  most  blood-thirsty.  He  had  been  very  busy  for 
more  than  a  year  in  his  favourite  employment  of  persecution, 
and  would  have  been  so  now.  But  no  sooner  had  they  begun 
to  wrangle  in  Parliament,  than  he  was  sent  off  the  ground  by 
the  Supreme  Buler. 

The  occasion  of  Boimer*8  removal  must  not  pass  imnoticed.  It  had 
ever  been  the  policy  of  Crumwell  to  cultivate  alliance  with  France  and 
the  German  princes,  with  the  design  of  keeping  the  Emperor  in  check  ; 
but  we  have  seen  the  £rst  symptom  of  a  change  so  long  ago  as  1540, 
when  the  Imperial  ambassadors  suddenly  arrived  in  London,  in  time  to 
witness  his  execution,  if  they  were  so  disposed.  Long  before  then,  how- 
ever, and  ever  since,  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  learning  had  been  sighing 
for  full  alliance  with  Charles.  In  such  a  case,  they  calculated  that 
their  cause  mtut  eventually  triumph.  This  year  they  were  to  obtain 
their  wishes,  and  we  shall  soon  see  whether  the  event  answered  their 
expectations. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1543  exhibited  the  authorities  of  Europe 
in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  positions.  It  was  a  lesson  of  instruc- 
tion, which  could  scarcely  pass  unimproved  by  those  who  thought  at  all. 
So  far  as  the  power  of  Sovereign  princes  was  concerned,  there  were 
three  systems  of  opinion  before  the  world  :  that  of  the  Pontiff— -of  Henry 
the  Eighth — and  of  the  Grand  Turk.  Francis  and  Charles  were,  pro- 
fessedly, alike  votaries  of  the  Pontiff,  and  by  him  Henry  the  Eighth  had 
been  branded  for  years  as  an  anaithematized  heretic;  while  they  tiU 
agreed  in  regarding  the  Turk  as  an  Infidel,  with  whom  no  alliance  of 
any  kind,  eoiUd  be  formed.  Now  immediately  before  Henry  determined 
to  espouse  his  sixth  Queen,  who  was  to  lean  decidedly  to  the  side  of  the 
new  learning,  the  position  of  all  these  Powers,  is  well  worthy  of  distinct 
observation. 

At  the  time  in  which  Parliament  was  assembled,  a  very  intimate  con- 
nexion between  Henry  and  the  Emperor  was  already  agitated  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  was  the  joy  of  Gardiner's  party,  in  consequence  of  their 
tdttmate  intentions,  but  most  offensive  to  the  Pontiff,  who  could  not  know 
them.  He,  on  the  contrary,  eager  to  prevent  this  step,  proposed  to  buy  off 
the  Emperor  by  an  annual  payment  of  150,000  crowns,  and  a  promotion 
of  Cardinals,  such  as  Charles  chose  to  name  !  But  then  it  so  happened 
that  Charles  longed  for  nothing  more  eagerly,  than  a  league  with  the 
English  heretic.  Henry's  uniting  with  France  and  the  German  princes, 
had  been  the  Emperor^s  perplexity  for  years,  as  retarding  the  marcH  of 
his  ambition  ;  but  imion  with  England  would  enable  him  to  bring  the 
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King  of  France  to  his  knees,  and  at  once  destroy  all  hope  of  ever  reco- 
vering Milan  by  force  of  arms.  By  Ae  11th  of  February,  therefore,  a 
treaty  was  framed  in  London,  and  Bonner,  (the  most  furious  persecutor 
in  England,)  as  ambassador,  must  be  sent  off  and  out  of  the  way,  as  its 
bearer.  It  was  sworn  to,  says  Lord  Herbert,  by  the  Emperor  near  Bar- 
celona, on  the  8th  of  April,  ^  in  presence  of  Edmund  Bonner,  Bishop  of 
London,  our  King's  ambassador;"  and  it  was  ratified  by  Henry  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  or  the  20th  of  May,  though,  for  xsertain  reasons,  it  was 
not  made  public  till  June.  On  the  other  hand,  Francis,  the  adherent 
of  Rome,  to  strengthen  his  hands,  had  formed  alliance  with  Solyman,  the 
Turkish  Sultan ;  and  though  the  zealous  Cardinals  took  high  offence  at 
this  ''most  Christian  King,"  the  old  Pontiff  himself  was  far  from  being 
inimical  to  the  Porte  ! 

Eerg  then  vxufthe  King  of  France  standing  out  in  aUianee  before  the 
teorid,  with  the  PoRTur  on  one  gide^  and  the  Tubk  on  the  other  !  While 
CharleSy  the  imperial  eon  of  Rome,  visibly  stood  in  closest  union,  offensive 
and  drfensive,  with  the  condemned  hbbstic  Sovereign  of  England  !  They 
were  now  united  to  oppose  and  humble  them  all !  To  finish  the  picture 
it  should  be  observed  that  while  the  Emperor  had  joined  with  Henry, 
one  of  his  grounds  of  complaint  against  Francis  was  thus  distinctly 
stated — that  '^  he  had  not  deserted  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  consented  to 
a  reformation,  as  he  once  promised.*^  No  wonder  than  the  Pontiff  was 
enraged  with  the  Emperor ;  but  then  h^  had  his  answer  ready — ^that  he 
might  with  more  reason  avail  himself  of  the  English  King's  assistance, 
than  Francis,  could  do  of  the  TwrVs. 

This  singular  array  of  parties  may  not  last  long,  and  the  figures  may 
soon  change  their  positions ;  but  it  was  sufficient  that  it  should  be  ex- 
hibited for  oircE,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  had  it  been  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  show,  that  there  is  one,  who,  as  '<  He  spreadeth  abroad  the 
earth  by  Himself,"  so,  at  any  moment,  he  can  expose  the  hollow  hypo- 
erisy  of  nations,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  of  their  rulers. 

The  wishes  and  long-cherished  aspirations  of  Gardiner  and  his  adher- 
ents were  however  now,  at  last,  in  part  fulfilled.  They  had  ''  set  up 
their  ret/t^  says  Burnet,  ^  on  bringing  the  King  and  the  Emperor  to  a 
league,  which  we  may  reasonably  belieye  was  vigorously  driven  on  by 
Bonner/'  But  then  this  royal  Master  of  their's,  who  was  ^  every  thing 
by  tuTDE,  and  nothing  long,"  may,  by  only  one  movement,  darken  all 
their  prospects  ;  nay,  he  vrUl  soon,  to  their  vexation,  take  his  first  step, 
and  Qardiner  himself  must  be  called  in  to  bow^  and  reverentially  ac- 
quiesce in  it ! 

Parliament  had  risen  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  Henry  having  secured 
an  enormous  subsidy ,7  as  well  as  settled  his  foreign  affairs  on  the  20th, 

8  Herbert. 
7  To  bIiov  their  good  will  to  the  Imperial  leagae,  though  the  Pontiff  was  in  opposition,  the 
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the  month  of  June  arrived  when  the  fact  was  announced  ;  but  then  at 
the  same  time  all  was  preparation  for  his  sixth  marriage  ;  and  on  the 
10th  of  July,  to  Qardiner  was  assigned  the  unwelcome  task  of  espousing 
the  King  to  CatkariTie  Parr,  The  Queen,  as  already  mentioned,  favoured 
the  new  learning ;  and  though  she  proceeded  with  caution  so  as  not  to 
offend  Henry,  and  therefore  could  not  prevent  the  burning  of  three 
worthy  men  at  Windsor,  by  Gardiner's  instigation,  only  eighteen  days 
after  her  marriage  ;  yet  happily,  through  one  of  the  Queen's  servants, 
the  plot  which  had  already  involved  these  men  in  ruin,  and  would  have 
swept  away  others  of  higher  rank,  was  detected.  The  King  was  so 
offended  as  to  degrade  and  punish  the  agents  employed. 

It  was  in  the  last  month  of  this  year  that  Oranmer's  palace  at  Canter- 
bury was  destroyed  by  fire,  when  his  brother-in-law  and  some  other  per- 
sons perished  in  the  flames.  This  prevented  him  from  entertaining 
Gonzaga,  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  who  had  arrived  from  the  Emperor,  with 
a  view  to  strengthen  the  league,  and  urge  to  greater  exertions  against 
France.  During  the  whole  campaign  between  Charles  and  Francis,  all 
that  Heniy  had  done  was  to  furnish  a  small  army  under  Sir  John  Wallop ; 
but  vast  preparations  must  now  be  made  for  this  continental  war,  and 
the  English  Monarch  will  now  proceed,  for  the  rest  of  his  reign,  to  drain 
the  kingdom. 
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TO  HIS  BISHOPS — HIS  INCONSISTENCY — NEW  TESTAMENT  OP  TYNDALE's,  A 
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That  cause  to  which  these  pages  have  been  specially  de- 
voted, had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  dragged  into  Parliament 
last  year,  but  we  shall  have  the  evidence  before  us  presently, 
that  it  continued  to  stand,  as  it  had  always  stood,  indepen- 
dently of  frown  or  favour.  Parliament  had  disgraced  itself, 
it  is  true,  as  well  as  earned  the  contempt  of  posterity,  by  its 
interference ;  but  as  for  any  fury  involved  in  its  proceedings, 
it  will  be  evident  that  it  could  not  this  year  be  of  much  force. 


01eifE7  had  granted  ten  per  cent,  on  their  income  for  three  years,  beside  the  deduction  of  the 
tenths  already  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  the  laity  granted  him  a  tax  on  real  or  personal  property, 
rising  gradually  from  4d.  to  three  shillings  in  the  ponnd.  AM  foreigners  paid  double  ratM. 
Stat.  34,  Henry  VIII.  27- 
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in  either  baming,  or  blotting,  or  cutting  the  Sacred  Volume. 
A  variety  of  circumstances,  involved  in  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, will  make  this  apparent,  and  prepare  us  for  whatever  may 
have  occurred  in  the  cause  itself;  while  a  remarkable  confes- 
rion  of  impotence^  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty^  as  far  as  Ylih  pro- 
clamations respecting  religion  were  concerned,  will  also  come 
before  us.  So  little  had  B-oyal  authority  to  do  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Truth,  and  that  by  its  own  recorded  confession. 

It  was  upon  Tuesday  the  14th  of  January,  that  Parliament  had  again 
met,  and  it  continued  sitting  till  Saturday  the  29th  of  March,  when  the 
proceedings,  as  usual,  assumed  the  shape  of  whatsoever  had  occurred  to 
the  &ncy  of  the  Sovereign.  As  the  first  Act  introduced  to  the  House 
r^arded  the  Grown,  in  which  the  possibility  of  Princess  Mary's  ultimate 
sucoeesion  was  pointed  at,  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  learning  were  not  a 
little  pleased,  to  say  nothing  of  the  compliment  thus  paid  to  the  Empe- 
ror, who  had  long  expressed  his  desire  on  the  subject.^  About  the  same 
time,  Henry  was  resolved  not  to  forget  his  much- prized  style  or  title  as 
King.  An  act  was  therefore  passed,  declaring  that  this  should  now  be 
— ^^  King  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith  ;  and 
on  earth  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland."  Few 
moments  certainly  could  have  proved  more  awkward  for  the  assumption 
of  such  a  style.  Its  very  sound,  its  grotesque  appearance,  as  well  as 
palpable  arrogance,  must  have  afforded  ground  for  many  an  observa- 
tion at  the  time,  since  it  has  drawn  forth  remark  from  the  historian  ever 
since.  ''  King  of  England'*  Henry  certainly  was,  as  all  his  subjects 
deeply  felt ;  and  having  smitten  Scotland,  after  seeing  his  nephew  sink 
into  an  early  grave,  "  his  heart  was  lifted  up  ;"  he  might  have  '^  gloried 
in  this,  and  tarried  at  home  ; "  but  as  for  France,  he  was  only  girding  on 
his  harness  to  fight  her  Sovereign,  and,  before  long,  this  will  have  cost 
him  and  his  son  a  sum  equal  to  about  forty-five  millions  of  our  money 
sterling,  without  any  advantage  whatever  in  return  !  And  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  this  was  the  first  Englishman  who  chose  to  style  himself  her 
King ;  but  seven  years  before  this,  as  "  Lord  of  Ireland,"  he  had  inflicted 
a  vital  injury,  from  which  she  has  not  recovered  to  the  present  hour' 
The  rest  of  his  Majesty's  style  has  already  come  before  us  ;  and  it  was 
now  finally  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  at  the  moment  when  Henry 


1  Wifotbealy,  who  had  been  created  a  Baron  on  the  Itt  of  January,  and  is  jast  about  to  come 
into  power,  mutt  hare  been  not  the  least  gratified.  Lord  Audley  was  fast  declining  in  health, 
after  having  held  the  seals  as  Lord  Chaooellor  for  above  twelve  years.  On  the  30th  of  April  bo 
died,  and  on  the  3d  of  May  Wriothealy,  a  very  different  man,  succeeded.— Gov.  State  Papers, 
L,  p.  763w  note, 

s  His  barbaric  thongh  impotent,  ^ct  for  abolishing  the  language  of  the  native  Irish,  the  abo- 
rigines of  that  beautiful  Island— a  language  now  spoken  daily  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  whs 
in  Henry's  reign.    For  one  who  then  spoke  Irish,  there  are  now  nearly  ten. 
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was  at  open  war  with  Rome,  and  quarrelling  with  the  Ring  of  France 
because  he  had  not  deserted  the  Pontiff.  In  other  words,  ^*  Defender  of 
the  Faith,"  a  title  which  the  Court  of  Rome  had  conferred  upon  him  for 
defending  her  claims,  was  now  to  be  worn,  in  union  with  another, ''  the 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England,"  which  usurped  them  a^.  By  this  time, 
howeyer,  it  must  be  evident,  that  such  a  Parliament  would  have  assented 
to  any  style  his  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  dictate. 

The  session  had  not  concluded  before  Henry  was  resolved  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  his  nearest  neighbour ;  for,  on  the  eve  of  a  continental  war, 
Scotland  must  be  prevented  tem  giving  any  annoyance.  Besides,  his 
Majesty's  proposal  of  a  marriage  between  young  Edward  and  the  infiant 
Mary  of  Scotland  had  been  thwarted  and  opposed  by  Beaton.  The  osten- 
sible object,  therefore,  was  to  extort  a  ratification  of  the  matrimonial 
treaty,  or  rather  the  surrender  of  the  young  Queen.  The  uncle  of  Ed- 
ward, or  Seymour  Earl  of  Hertford,  with  Talbot  Earl  of  Shrewsbuiy,  and 
Dudley  Lord  Lisle,  the  Lord  Admiral,  were  despatched  with  a  fleet  and 
troops  direct  for  the  Scotish  capital.  Immediately  on  the  Earl  of  Arran^s 
refusal,  the  troops  were  landed  at  Leith,  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  5000 
horse  from  Berwick  having  joined  next  day,  Edinburgh  was  attacked  the 
day  following.  The  Castle  defied  all  their  efforts  ;  but  after  employing 
four  days  in  the  plunder  and  conflagration  of  the  city,  the  army,  in  re- 
turning, consigned  Haddington  and  Dunbar  to  the  flames.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fleet  was  employed  against  Leith,  where,  having  burnt  the 
town,  demolished  the  pier,  and  swept  both  sides  of  the  Forth  as  far  as 
Stirling,  Lisle  returned  with  his  ships  to  Newcastle. 

But  the  expedition  to  the  Continent,  in  union  with  the  Emperor,  was 
to  form  Henry's  grand  exploit  for  this  year ;  and  as  he  had  just  asserted 
his  right  to  the  French  throne,  he  must  now  go  to  make  his  title  good. 
Charles  and  he  were  to  march  direct  to  Paris.  Before  setting  off,  how- 
ever, the  English  Monarch,  now  especially  in  want  of  the  needful,  must 
devisA  some  expedient  for  defraying  all  expenses.  Afraid  to  risk  the 
refusal  of  last  Parliament,  after  so  large  a  subsidy,  granted  only  the  pra- 
vious  session,  and  for  three  years  ;  with  equal  disregard  to  the  public  at 
large  and  his  successor  on  the  throne,  as  Henry  was  hU  ovm  minister,  he 
at  once  raised  the  value  of  money  and  adulterated  the  coin !  A  strange 
preparation  for  a  foreign  war  ;  one,  too,  which  will  not  meet  his  exigen- 
cies, and  a  measure  the  results  of  which  will  be  heavily  felt  for  years 
after  the  monarch  is  in  his  grave. 

In  June  the  first  division  of  the  English  army  had  landed  at  Calais ; 
and  having  appointed  the  Queen  as  Regent  during  his  absence,Henry  set 
off,  sailing,  on  the  14th  of  July,  for  France,  in  a  ship  rigged  with  cloth  of 
gold  !  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  with  the  army,  and  Stephen  Gardiner 
had  happily  preceded,  on  his  way  to  the  Emperor's  court ;  for  though 
the  King  had  begun  to  regard  him  with  a  jealous  eye,  his  services  as  an 
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ambassador  could  not  be  dupensed  with«  Ueniy  was  now  within  the 
French  frontier  at  the  head  of  45,000  men,  of  whom  30,000  were  English 
troops,  and  the  rest  Imperial.  The  Emperor  having  been  much  the 
earliest  in  the  field,  had  commenced  with  sieges  while  waiting  for  his 
allj,  and  three  fortresses  had  already  fallen  before  him.  Heniy  must  not 
be  beaten,  and  therefore  resolved  to  commence  after  the  same  fashion. 
Sitting  down  himself  before  Boulogne,  he  gave  Montreuil  in  charge 
to  Norfolk. 

It  was  while  thus  engaged,  before  performing  any  feat,  and  without 
knowing  whether  he  should  succeed  or  not,  that  our  English  Monarch 
began  to  feel  that  he  must  have  more  money  still !  That  he  should  ever 
be  King  of  France,  yet  remained  to  be  decided  ;  but  vrithout  delay  he 
must  signify  to  his  people  from  a  distance,  that  he  certainly  was  King  of 
England.  Unfortunately  for  his  oppressed  subjects,  the  graduated  tax 
ef  last  year  had  diwHoMd  the  value  of  every  layman's  estate,  and  thus,  if 
now  disposed  to  make  personal  application,  his  newly  created  Chancellor, 
Lord  Wriothesly,  knew  full  well  where  to  apply.  In  August,  therefore, 
came  the  royal  letter,  demanding  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money.  It  was  a 
regular  circular,  with  blanks  to  be  filled  up  ;  a  royal  personal  applica- 
tion from  the  King  direct,  for  a  loan  of  money  from  the  individual,  not 
one  fiurthlng  of  which  was  ever  to  be  restored,  although  he  now  said 
— ^^  we  promise  you  assuredly,  by  these  presents,  to  cause  the  same  to 

be  repaid  again  unto  you,  within  after  the   date  hereof!'* 

How  much  was  gained  in  this  way  has  not  been  stated  ;  it  may  have  been 
ODly  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  but  whatever  was  the  amount.  Parliament 
will  of  course  interpose  and  relieve  the  crovni  of  all  that  was  borrowed. 

It  had  certainly  been  no  small  effort  on  the  part  of  Henry  to  go 
abroad,  as  he  had  become  so  corpulent,  not  to  say  feeble,  through  self- 
indulgence  ;  80  that  should  he  not  succeed  to  his  wishes,  the  mortifica- 
tion  must  be  extreme,  though  as  yet  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  to  fear 
the  result.  Charles  had  reached  within  two  day's  march  of  Parisf  which 
had  taken  alarm,  and  even  Francis  had  begun  to  tremble.  Meanwhile, 
a  Spanish  dominican,  in  the  service  of  France,  had  whispered  to  Charles 
something  about  overtures  of  peace.  The  season  was  advancing,  great 
arrears  were  due  to  the  Imperial  army,  and  the  Emperor  could  not 
winter  in  France.  An  ambassador  must  be  sent,  for  form's  sake,  to 
Henry,  requiring  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  meet  with  Charles 
before  Paris.  In  the  siege  in  which  he  was  engaged,  Henry's  honour 
was  at  stake,  when  Charles,  who  felt  no  scruple  in  breaking  a  treaty  at  any 
moment,  went  on  with  his  negotiation.  It  was  soon  signed.  The  Em- 
peror found  it  perfectly  convenient  to  make  peace  with  Francis  at  Crespic 
near  Meaux,  on  the  19th  of  September,  leaving  our  English  Monarch  to 
settle  his  own  affairs,  and  return  home  as  he  best  could  !  It  was  only 
the  day  before  that   Henry  had  been  riding  in  great  triumph  into 
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Boulogne,  and  with  this  he  must  now  be  satisfied,  instead  of  the  capital 
and  crown  of  France.  By  the  30th  of  September  he  had  re-embarked 
and  returned,  says  Halle, ''  to  England,  to  the  great  rejoicing  of  his  lov- 
ing subjects  !"  He  had  lost  his  Imperial  ally,  and  was  now  embroiled  in 
a  war  with  France  by  sea  and  land !  Great  boast,  indeed,  was  made  of 
his  Majesty's  siege  and  conquest ;  but  inunediate  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  means  by  which  even  this  was  to  be  retained.  As  a  proof 
that  the  power  of  France  was  not  impaired,  and  that  even  aggressive 
steps  on  her  part  were  anticipated,  the  rest  of  the  year  was  busily  occu- 
pied in  fortifying  the  coasts  of  England. 

Several  of  the  moveraents  of  Goverument  this  year  natu- 
rally lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  could  not  be  much,  if 
any  time  left,  to  attend  to  the  business  of  persecution  for  the 
Truth'*s  sake ;  although  in  the  spring,  while  Parliament  was 
sitting,  the  House  discovered,  as  usual,  the  discordant  mate- 
rials of  which  it  was  composed. 

Their  very  first  bill,  involving  as  it  did,  the  prospect  of 
Princess  Mary'*s  possible  succession  to  the  throne,  seems  to 
have  inspirited  the  gentlemen  of  "  the  old  learning  ;"*'  for  al- 
though Granmer  had  triumphed  over  his  accusers  last  year, 
it  was  during  this  Parliament  that  the  minion  of  Norfolk  and 
Gardiner,  Sir  John  Gostwyck,  of  whom  we  have  already 
heard  enough,  as  the  accuser  of  Grumwell,  ventured  to  ac- 
cuse the  Archbishop  of  heresy^  openly  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  the  knight,  whom  his  Majesty  instantly  denounced 
as  a  tarlet,  had  to  repair  forthwith  to  Lambeth,  to  humble 
himself  there,  and  crave  forgiveness.  On  the  other  hand, 
Gardiner  was  about  this  time  placed  in  very  awkward,  if  not 
critical  circumstances,  by  his  kinsman,  some  have  said  nephew, 
and  secretary,  Germain  Gardiner.  Once  the  feeble  opponent 
of  John  Fryth,  having  been  apprehended  for  denying  the 
King'*s  supremacy,  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  death  as  a 
traitor  on  the  7th  of  March.  However,  the  Bishop  con- 
trived, as  usual,  to  make  his  peace  with  the  King,  and  hap- 
pily he  was  soon  to  be  despatched  upon  foreign  affairs ;  though 
still,  if  Gardiner  failed  in  any  way,  he  sunk ;  while  Granmer 
remained  or  rather  advanced  in  royal  favour. 

To  the  latter,  therefore,  the  present  moment  appeared  to 
be  a  favourable  one  for  the  farther  mitigation  of  the  bloody 
statute,  which  had  been  already  somewhat  softened  last  year ; 
and  Granmer  succeeded  in  carrying  a  new  Act  this  session. 


i  5^4.2  HENRY'S  CONFESSION  OF  IMPOTENCE.  U) 


^ 


By  this,  in  future,  no  individual  was  to  be  brought  to  trial 
under  that  statute,  till  after  he  had  been  legally  presented, 
on  the  oaths  of  twehe  men,  before  such  commissioners  as  are 
mentioned  in  this  Act,  and  referred  to  in  another ;  nor  was 
he,^tiff  ikeUj  to  be  imprisoned.  No  reputed  offence  of  an  older 
date  than  one  year  was  to  be  actionable ;  nor  was  any  preacher 
to  be  indicted,  if  /arty  days  had  elapsed  after  any  sentiment 
he  had  uttered  in  the  pulpit.  The  accused  might  also  chal- 
lenge any  juryman.^  These  proyisions  formed  so  many  very 
important  alleyiations  in  the  fury  of  persecution;  though 
two  years  hence,  as  in  the  cases  of  Anne  Askew  and  others, 
they  were  most  scandalously  disregarded. 

By  the  time  that  Henry  departed  from  France,  also,  it  will 
be  observed,  that  not  only  were  Norfolk  and  Grardiner  with- 
drawn from  the  country,  but  the  Queen  was  Begent;  and 
with  Oranmer  at  the  head  of  her  Council,  the  chief  man 
bent  upon  cruelty  and  mischief,  or  Bonner  of  London,  must 
have  been  under  certain  restraint.  Nor  was  this  all.  Just 
before  his  Majesty  left,  it  deserves  notice  that  prayers  in  the 
EnglM  tongue  were  directed  to  be  generally  used.  This  fact 
in  itself  was  important ;  but  in  reference  to  past  times,  and 
royal  influence,  not  so  much  so  as  another,  which  now  comes 
out  incidentally — 

^  We  have  sent  unto  you/*  says  the  King  to  all  the  fiisliops  of  his  realm, 
"  We  have  sent  unto  you  these  suffrages,  not  to  be /or  a  month  or  two  observed, 
and  after  dend^riy  considered,  a»  other  our  injundions,  to  our  no  little  martd 
hat€  been  used,  but  to  the  intent  that  as  well  the  same,  as  other  our  injunctions, 
may  be  earnestly  set  fbrtli,*'  &c. 

■* 

Thus  it  was  officially  acknowledged  that  the  King^s  former 
injunctions  had  carried  no  powerful  or  prolonged  influence. 
Before  this  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe,  that 
the  cause  of  God  and  his  truth  had  been  so  peculiarly  con- 
ducted, as  to  have  no  leaning  or  dependence  on  him  whatever. 
We  have  seen,  by  many  striking  proofs,  that  it  went  on  in 
its  course,  first  in  defiance,  and  then  independently  of  royal 
interference.  But  now,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  lest 
posterity  should  mistake,  or  not  observe  it;  as  far  as  his 
own  name  and  authority  had  been  employed,  here  is  an  artless 
and  very  frank  confession  of  impotence^  on  the  part  of  his 


a  Statutes  at  large,  35  H.  VIII.,  rap.  5. 
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Majesty,  if  not  also  of  Cranmer,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
drawn  up  the  injunction. 

So  &r,  indeed,  from  being  a  consistent  friend  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Divine  Truth  amongst  his  subjects,  only  last  year 
Henry  had  lent  his  authority  to  the  reprobatioii  of  the  origi- 
nal translator,  at  whose  death  he  had  winked  so  hard ;  and 
frowned  upon  the  poor  for  rectding  the  Sacred  Volume.  His 
injunctions,  like  himself,  staggering  from  side  to  side,  must 
have  confounded  the  public  mind ;  and  considering  what  had 
passed  in  Parliament  last  year,  in  reprobating  the  name  and 
writings  of  Tyndale,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  indignity 
should  be  resented.  Tyndale'^s  very  name  had  become  pre- 
cious to  many,  and  his  translations  of  Scripture  were  now  care- 
fully preserved  or  hoarded  in  many  a  comer  throughout  Eng- 
land, far  beyond  the  ken  of  Bishop,  or  King,  or  any  underling. 

Meanwhile,  there  seems  to  be  no  account  whatever  upon  re- 
cord of  the  seizure  or  burning  of  the  New  Testament,  though 
there  might  have  been,  had  foreign  politics  and  prepara- 
tions for  war  not  engrossed  attention  ;^  but  Lewis  and  some 
others  have  gone  too  far  when  they  have  stated  that  Day  and 
Seres  printed  the  Pentateuch  this  year.  Day  had  not  yet 
begun  to  print  at  all,  and  the  volume  must  belong  to  a  sub- 
sequent impression,  or  that  of  1549.  It  is,  however,  curious, 
and  more  to  the  purpose,  that  a  foreign  press  was  at  work 
even  this  year,  and  with  an  edition  of  Tyndale^s  New  Testa- 
ment. This  must  have  been  in  the  face  of  the  recent 
anathema.  A  copy,  once  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  is  mentioned  in  the  Harleian  Catalogue,  with  this 
remark — ^^  it  seems  to  be  a  foreign  print/^^  Indeed  it  must 
have  been  so ;  and  it  may  be  put  down  in  these  troublous 
days,  as  a  serenade  from  Antwerp  or  elsewhere,  in  answer  to 
the  contemptible  brawl  in  Parliament  last  year. 

<  It  is  true  that  In  Herbert's  Ames,  andcr  1544,  (p.  1555)  there  is  mention  made  of  one  bqm- 
inR  uf  the  New  Testament  by  Somersand  sixteen  others;  but  this  refers  to  an  earlier  period,  in 
the  days  when  the  possessors  were  condemned  to  throw  them  into  the  fire  prepared  at  Cheap- 
side.  6  Bibl.  Harl.,  vol.  i.,  No.  488. 
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SECTION   VIII. 

VAB  WITH  FRANCE — EXHAUSTED  STATE  OF  ENGLAND — UNDERMINING 
CRANMER — HIS  ENEMIES  COYERED  WITH  SHAME — HENRT  ADDRESSING 
HIS  PRIVT  COUNCIL — HIS  OPINION  OF  IT — ADDRESSING  HIS  PARLIA- 
MENT FOR  THE  LAST  TIME. 

Wb  are  now  within  two  years  of  the  King'^s  death,  and  the 
entire  period  was  fraught  with  great  misery  to  his  subjects, 
though,  generally  speaking,  not  after  the  fashion  in  which  they 
had  been  tormented  in  past  times.  His  Majesty  and  the  go- 
vernment, with  all  the  strength  of  the  kingdom,  were  at  present 
fully  occupied  in  preparing  for  self-defence.  Such  was  the 
consequence  of  Henry''s  visit  to  France  ! 

Frajice  had  not  been  so  exhausted  by  the  double  invasion  of  last  year, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  retaliation.  Francis,  having  now  only  one  enemy 
before  him,  had  resolved  to  attack  Boulogne  hy  land,  to  block  it  up  by 
sea,  and  even  invade  England.  His  army  was  to  amount  to  above  50,000 
men,  and  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  ships,  large  and  small,  amounting  to 
above  200  sail,  besides  twenty-five  gallies.  It  was  the  greatest  effort 
tbat  France  had  ever  made  by  sea. 

By  the  middle  of  July  136  sail  had  arrived  within  sight  of  Ports- 
month,  where  the  English  fleet  of  only  sixty  sail  lay  to  defend  the  king- 
dom. The  sands,  however,  proving  their  grand  defence,  the  French 
were  unable  to  dislodge  them  ;  though  the  contrast  between  last  year  and 
the  present,  must  have  been  striking  in  the  extreme,  to  him  who  wit- 
nessed both.  Precisely  a  year  ago,  Henry  having  sailed  in  his  ship 
rigged  with  cloth  of  gold,  was  upon  French  groimd  at  the  head  of  45,000 
men,  proposing  to  march  to  Paris :  and  now,  at  no  small  expense  to  his 
subjects,  he  was  standing  on  the  shore  at  Portsmouth,  the  fleet  of  France 
braving  him  to  his  face,  and  riding  triumphantly  in  the  British  Channel ! 
One  of  the  English  vessels  too,  the  Mary  Rose,  with  her  captain.  Sir 
Qeorge  Garew,  and  seven  hundred  men  on  board,  went  down  before  his 
eyes  ;  and  though  the  ship  was  very  partially  recovered  afterwards,  all 
on  board  perished !'     The  skirmishing  between  the  two  fleets  was  in- 


'  The  French  inaiated  that  thej  had  rank  her  by  their  fire ;  the  English  said  she  had  gone 
down  from  being  oTerloaded  with  ordnance,  and  baring  her  ports  rery  low.  We  have  said  that 
*he  was  pttrtiaUp  recoTered  ;  but  who  would  hare  supposed  tbat  the  remains,  could  have  been 
Ivonght  to  light  in  our  own  day,  after  lying  for  nearly  three  hundred  peart  under  water?  The 
timber  and  relics  recovered  from  the  Mary  Rose,  sunk  in  1545,  were  recovered  only  in  1840,  and 
Iwiag  sold  by  auction  in  November,  brought  great  prices.  The  heel  of  the  oak  mut  sold  for  £30. 
Steue  and  iron  shot,  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  each.  Common  glass  bottlee  and  warrior's 
^ws,  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings,  and  other  articles  in  proportion.  One  brass  and  twenty  Iron 
««awm  have  been  recovered. 
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significaDt  at  that  moment,  but  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  farther  pre- 
parations ;  although  no  sooner  had  his  Majesty  left  the  ground  thui 
"  many  of  his  mariners  and  soldiers  had  fallen  sick,  and  many  were  not 
able  to  continue  the  seas."*  Still,  by  the  10th  of  August,  the  English 
fleet  had  amounted  to  104  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  with  12,738  men 
on  board  ;  and  reprisals  must  be  sought  for  on  the  coast  of  France.  On 
the  S2d  of  September  about  seven  thousand  men  were  landed  in  Kormandy, 
and  after  burning  the  seaport  and  Abbey  of  Treport,  the  fleet  returned 
in  a  condition  sufliciently  miserable,  owing  to  sickness  and  disease. 
Lord  Lisle,  the  Lord- Admiral,  in  writing  to  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
14th  of  September,  tells  them  "  of  the  number  of  the  men  who  came 
home  with  me,  there  were  found  in  the  musters,  12,000  sick  and  whole. 
And  because  there  was  no  vMmey  to  pay  the  army  at  the  said  musters, 
there  was  new  musters  taken  the  13th  of  the  said  month,  at  which  day 
were  mustered  of  whole  and  able  men  8488  !"  so  that  it  doth  appear  there 
were  sick,  dead,  and  dismissed  by  passport  3512  !' 

With  the  most  savage  barbarity,  during  all  this  month,  the  war  in 
Scotland  had  been  pursued,  imder  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  to  which 
some  reference  must  be  made  at  its  close  next  year. 

Throughout  this  busy  year,  and  indeed  ever  since  the  death  of  Crum- 
well,  there  had  been  no  man  at  his  Majesty's  right  hand,  fruitful  in  ex- 
pedients to  supply  his  exchequer  ;  so  that  the  state  of  his  finances  will 
forcibly  explain  the  condition  into  which  he  had  now  brought  himself, 
as  well  as  the  people  under  his  sway. 

When  in  France  the  King  had  procured  money  by  '^  loans,"  never  to 
be  repaid.  He  could  not,  within  a  few  months  only,  solicit  loans  a  second 
time ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  fiei^M  Parliament  at  its 
usual  period  of  assembling  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  As  for  that 
species  of  assistance,  strangely  enough  styled  benevoleTices,  time  there  was 
when  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  England  put  an  end  to  their  imposition, 
and  they  had  been  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  illegal ;  but  the  iron 
sway  of  this  Monarch  was  such^  that  should  any  man  dare  to  resist  a 
''benevolence"  now,  we  shall  soon  see  the  consequences.  Upon  any 
emergency  whatever,  and  much  more  when  money  was  wanted,  law  was 
now  a  trifling  hindrance.  Heniy  had  been  in  the  habit  of  «ii>.lring  and 
unmaking  laws  for  many  a  day,  as  to  heresy,  and  why  not,  when  his 
coffers  were  empty  1 

Early  in  the  m<mth  of  January,  therefore,  his  Majesty  coolly  told  his 
subjects,  that  he  had  "  forborne,  at  this  time,  to  trouble  Parliament  with 
their  repair  to  the  Court."  He  now  merely  addressed  a  ''  Minute  of  a 
letter  to  divers  Lords,"  &c.,  for  a  benevolence !  In  this  he  adverted  to  the 
*'  importable  charges"  which  he  had  "  borne,  upon  the  league  with  the 
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Emperor  for  the  benefit  of  Chriiitendom,  and  for  the  reooyeiy  of  his  right 
to  the  Crown  of  France  P*  He  then  callfl  on  all  those  to  whom  the 
letter  was  addressed  to  '^  contribute  such  sums  of  money  as  they  conve- 
niently TDAj,  by  way  of  benevolence^  as  if  the  same  were  granted  by 
IVu-liament ! !  "*  Amongst  others,  of  course  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men of  London  were  not  forgotten  ;  but  two  of  the  latter  had  not  found 
it  "  convenient"  to  comply.  One  of  them,  Richard  Reed,  before  the 
month  was  ended,  had  been  sent  off  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  army  in 
Scotland.  He  was  made  prisoner  in  the  very  first  engagement,  and  had 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  his  ransom  !  Sir  William  Roach,  the  other 
Alderman,  suffered  a  confinement  of  three  months  under  a  charge  of 
seditious  words,  and  no  doubt  paid  sweetly  for  his  liberation.  Such  were 
the  consequences  of  resisting  Henry's  "  benevolence,  if  it  were  conve- 
nient."'^ The  sum  thus  raised  amounted  to  £70,723,  ISs.  lOd.,  or  equal 
to  above  a  million  of  our  present  money ;  but  this  proved  only  a  mere 
driblet,  when  compared  with  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  war  with  France. 
If  the  true  condition  of  the  country  is  to  be  known,  and  as  descriptive 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  is  important.  Without  any  historical 
narration,  the  better  way  will  be  to  repair  to  my  Lord  Chancellor  Wri- 
othesly,  and  inquire  what  he  has  got  to  say  by  the  month  of  September. 
In  self-defence,  he  will  tell  us  far  more  than  his  Majesty  would  have  ever 
chosen  to  disclose  to  posterity.  He  is  writing  to  the  Privy  Council,  on 
Monday  morning  the  7th  of  September,  and  the  information  will  be  new 
to  most  readers  of  English  history. 

*  My  Lords,  if  I  had  my  horses  here  with  me,  I  would  be  with  you  this  night ; 
bot  tile  same  standing  so  far  abroad  that  I  cannot  conveniently  so  do,  I  shall 
not  fall  to  set  forward  on  Wednesday,  according  to  the  King's  Majesty's  pleasure 
and  my  former  advertisement 

"  As  oonoemiDg  the  preparation  of  money,  I  shaU  do  that  is  possible  to  be 
done ;  but,  my  Lords,  I  trust  your  wisdoms  do  consider  what  is  done  and  paid 
ahready.  You  see  the  King's  Majesty  hath,  this  year  and  the  latt'year^  spent 
£1,300,000  or  tliereaboutB,and  his  sabeidy  and  '  benevolence '  ministering  scant 
three  hundred  thousand  thereof.6  So  the  lands  being  consumed,  the  plate  of  the 
reahn  molten  and  coined,  whereof  much  hath  risen,  I  sorrow  and  lament  the 
danger  of  the  time  to  come  ;  wherein  is  also  to  be  remembered  the  money  that 
is  to  be  repaid  in  Flanders,  and  what  is  as  much,  or  more  than  all  the  rest,  the 


*  8m  Oot.  State  Papen,  f.,  78B,  note, 

*  By  the  Slet  for  Jnne,  while  the  French  fleet  was  In  the  act  of  preparing  to  pay  Henry  their 
▼Mt,  in  return  for  his  intnitinn,  we  find  the  Dnke  of  Norfollc  writing  to  Paget  the  King*e  Secre- 
tary—"I  hare  had  here  with  me  the  collectors  of  this  shire,  Norfolk,  and  greatly  blamed  them 
far  that  the  lienevolen<x  was  not  yet  all  paid.  And  their  excuse  was,  that  a  great  nnmber  of 
people  have  lamentably  complained  unto  them,  that  for  lack  of  payment  for  such  grain,  a«  r> 
taken  <f  OumforOu  Kinffs  Highne$f  fue,  they  have  no  money  to  ]iay  the  same ;  but  noUeith- 
standing,  I  bare  and  shall  this  week,  take  such  orders  that  I  tmst  it  shall  be  shortly  paid  r—Gov. 
SUttt  Poftert,  Tol.  i.,  p.  789^  790' 

<  That  is.  an  amount,  in  our  day,  equal  to  nineteen  millions  and  a  half,  of  which  four  and  a 
half  had  been  receiT«d,  while  he  saw  not  where  the  remaining  sum,  equal  to  fifteen  millions 
to  be  found ! 
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great  scarcity  that  we  have  of  com  ;  wheat  being,  in  all  plabes,  Norfolk  except- 
ed^ at  208.  the  quarter,  and  a  marvellous  gmsH  quantity  to  be  gotten  of  it. 
And  tliough  tlie  King's  Majesty  should  have  a  greater  grant  than  the  realm 
could  bear  at  one  time,  it  would  do  little  to  the  continuance  of  these  chai*ges, 
which  be  so  importable  that  I  see  not  almost  how  it  is  possible  to  bear  the 
charges  this  winter,  till  more  be  gotten  ;  the  great  part  of  the  subsidy  being 
paid,  the  revenue  received  before  hand,  and  more  bonrowed  of  the  Mint  than 
will  be  repaid  these  four  or  five  months  ! 

^  Wherefore,  good  my  Lords,  though  you  write  to  me  still,  *  pay,  pap,  pre- 
pare for  ^is  and  for  that/  condder  it  is  your  parts  to  remember  the  state  of 
things  with  me,  and,  by  your  wisdoms,  to  ponder  what  may  be  dbne,  and  how 
things  may  be  continued.  I  have  done  ^nothing  in  these  matters  aione. 
You  were  all  privy  to  the  state  of  them,  before  and  after  the  King's  Majesty 
came  to  PorUfnouth,  at  which  time  things  were  considered  and  drawn  to  the 
uttermost."  7 

Among  the  other  sources  of  perplexity,  it  will  be  observed  that  FZanr 
ders  is  mentioned.  It  was  a  branch  of  Henry's  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  France.  In  order  to  defend  Boulogne  he  had  hired  14,000  Qermans, 
who,  having  marched  to  Fleurines,  in  the  district  of  Liege,  found  they 
could  advance  no  farther,  the  Emperor  not  allowing  them  a  passage. 
The  want  of  occupation  and  of  pay  soon  produced  mutiny  ;  and  money 
not  arriving  at  the  time  appointed,  they  seized  the  English  Commis- 
sioners as  their  security,  and  retreated.  It  was  an  ill-managed  as  well 
as  expensive  armament.  The  only  consolation  was,  that  Henry  was  now 
his  own  Minister,  and  no  single  man  besides  could  be  blamed.  Wriothesly, 
we  have  seen,  declined  all  personal  responsibility .^ 

Nearly  two  months  after  this  the  Chancellor  reports  progress  to  the 
King — ^  It  may  like  you  to  declare  to  the  King's  Majesty  that,  against 
Monday  next,  he  shall  have  in  a  readiness  to  be  conveyed,  whither  it 
shall  please  him,  the  sum  of  ;C20,000,  which  is  gotten  after  this  sort ;  the 
Mints,  our  holy  anchor,  doth  prepare  £16,000 ;  the  Augmentation, 
£3000  ;  the  Dutchy,  £1000 ;  and  the  Wards,  £1000.  The  tenth  and 
first-fruits  hath  nothing,  the  Surveyors  nothing,  nor  the  Exchequer  above 
;£1000,  which  must  serve  towards  the  setting  forth  of  your  Mps  now  in 
preparing  to  the  seas,  to  relieve  the  debt  of  the  ordinance,  and  to  h^p 
other  necessaries !  ''^ 

By  the  11th  of  November  our  Lord  Chancellor  is  addressing  Paget, 
the  King's  Secretary,  very  much  in  the  same  strain.  "  First,  touching 
the  Mint,"  {their  holy  anchor^  "  we  be  now  so  far  out  with  it,  that  if 
you  take  any  penny  more  of  it  these  three  months,  in  which  I  think  they 
shall  be  able  to  pay  half  the  debt,  you  shall  utterly  destroy  the  trade  of 
it,  and  men  shall  cleai-ly  withdraw  their  resort  thither  ;  which  what  it 
would  import  ye  know."    And  after  referring  to  the  Court  of  Augmonta- 


7  Gov,  state  Paiicrs,  i.,  p.  »»».  »  Herbert.    Hume. 

9  Idem,  I.,  p.  8.*V». 
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tion^-— of  tenths  and  first-firuita,  and  the  Exchequer,  &c.,  he  then  adds — 
^  I  aasore  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  at  my  wi£9  e»\d  how  we  shall  poesihly 
shift  for  three  months  following,  and  especially  for  the  two  next.  For 
I  see  not  any  great  liklyhood  that  any  good  sum  will  come  in  till  after 
Christmas,  and  then  no  more  than  the  relevainthes,  whereof  before  I  have 
made  mention  which  is  no  great  matter.io  And  yet,  if  ever  I  offended 
men  in  any  thing,  I  offend  in  this  matter.  I  am,  as  some  think,  too  gore 
in  it,  but  I  serve  him  that  I  trust  will  sustain  me,  doing  nothing  but  for 
hi$  service." — "  I  would  I  and  all  men  were  bound  to  drink  water 
twice  arweek  while  we  lived,  upon  condition  that  his  Majesty  might 
compass  all  things  to  his  heart's  ease  and  contentacion  !  **^^  These  were 
nothing  more  than  empty  compliments,  but,  no  doubt,  intended  for  the 
royal  eye. 

This  state  of  wretchedness  and  beggary  had  at  last  obliged  his  Majesty 
to  summon  Parliament  and  the  Convocation.  They  met  on  the  23d  of 
November ;  and  the  last  subsidy  for  three  years  being  now  far  more  than 
expended,  both  Lords  and  Commons,  clergy  and  laity,  must  come  for- 
ward once  more.  The  Convocation  granted  fifteen  per  cent  on  their  in- 
comes for  two  years,  and  the  Commons  two  tenths  and  fifteenths.  The 
latter,  indeed,  added  to  this  an  additional  subsidy  from  real  and  personal 
property,  which  they  intreated  his  Majesty  to  accept,  ^  as  it  pleased  the 
great  Alexander  to  receive  thankfully  a  sup  of  water  of  a  poor  man  by 
the  highway-side."^'  To  ward  off,  however,  the  recurrence  or  necessity  for 
another  '*  sup  of  water,"  the  House  proceeded  one  step  fiurther,  to  the 
alarm  of  many  who  were  not  present  to  oppose,  nor  had  ever  been  con- 
sulted. To  his  Majesty's  sovereign  disposal  they  subjected  all  colleges, 
chantries,  and  hospitals  in  the  kingdom,  with  their  manors,  lands,  or  he- 
reditary estates.  From  a  monarch  who  never  repaid  his  ''  loans,"  and 
crushed  his  subjects  to  the  ground  if  they  declined  a  '^  benevolence," 
they  were  satisfied  with  a  promise,  that  he  would  not  now  abuse  the  con- 
fidence of  his  subjects,  but  employ  the  whole  "  to  the  glory  of  Qod,  and 
the  common  profit  of  the  realm ! "  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  however, 
immediately  took  the  alarm,  and  approached  the  throne,  craving  mercy 
and  forbearance.  By  this  time  it  has  been  extremely  difiicult  for  histo- 
rians to  find  the  slightest  occasion  for  offering  incense  to  the  memory  of 
Henry,  but  several  have  seized  the  present  moment  for  want  of  a  better, 
and  simply  because  he  left  these  two  Universities  in  full  possession  of 
their  revenues ! 

Among  the  acts  passed  at  this  time,  there  was  one  for  conveying  seventy 
manors  to  the  Crown  belonging  to  the  see  of  York  ;  one  for  punishing 
those  who  took  above  ten  per  cent,  interest  for  money  ;  and  a  third  for 


10  Rfievaintheg^ihe  rerenne  derlred  from  rtlu^  t  flnea  pajablo  by  a  tenant  on  the  death  of 
hto  aaotator. 

1 1  Got.  State  Papen,  i.,  p.  M4>.  »  Stat,  of  Realm,  lOlG. 
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settling  the  tithes  in  Lokdon  in  proportion  to  the  rents  of  the  house8.i3 
On  the  24th  of  December  Parliament  rose,  when  Henry  delivered  the 
kut  oration  he  ever  addressed  to  it ;  a  strange  production,  which  will  be 
glanced  at  presently. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  so  pregnant  with  misery  and  con- 
fusion throughout  the  kingdom  as  this,  it  may  appear  difficult 
to  imagine  where  one  moment  was  left  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  ''  old  leaming^^  to  display  their  hostility ;  but  in  the 
autumn,  after  the  King^s  return  from  the  mortifying  scene  at 
Portsmouth,  such  a  moment  was  found. 

Granmer  had  not  failed  to  improye  the  absence  of  Gardiner 
and  Norfolk.  Last  year,  as  we  have  seen,  the  former  had 
been  in  Germany  or  Flanders,  the  latter  in  France  ;  and  up 
to  this  period  the  Duke  had  been  very  busy  at  home,  surveying 
the  sea-coast,  and  harassed  by  the  war  of  defence.  But  now 
in  September  or  October,  a  select  number  of  the  Privy 
Council  had  found  a  little  space  to  breathe  and  look  round, 
when  an  opportunity  seemed  to  present  itself,  for  trying  their 
skill  once  more.  It  was  to  be  concentrated  on  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  for  the  last  time.  The  incidents  are  important, 
not  in  reference  to  the  accusers  only,  but  as  giving  farther 
insight  to  the  character  of  the  King  himself,  in  connexion 
with  his  precious  Council. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  of  August,  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  died ;  perhaps  the  most  powerful  friend  that 
Granmer  now  had.^^  The  companion  of  the  King  from  his 
earliest  youth,  and  possessing  throughout  life  considerable 
influence  over  him  ;  Henry  was  sitting  in  Council  when  first 
informed  of  his  decease,  and  could  not  suppress  his  feelings. 
He  then  declared  that  during  the  whole  course  of  their  friend- 
ship, the  Duke  had  never  made  one  attempt  to  injure  an 
adversary,  nor  had  ever  whispered  a  word  to  the  disadvantage 
of  any  person.  "  Is  there  any  of  yoUy  my  Lords,  who  can 
say  as  much  T     When  his  Majesty  had  uttered  these  words. 


»  See  the  Supplication  of  the  Poor  Commont,  under  next  year. 

14  Got.  State  Papers,  v.,  p.  496.— Suflblk  had  been  Oeneral  of  the  English  army  in  Prance, 
and  was  the  first  man  who  entered  Boulogne.  He  it  was  who,  in  15S9,  so  incensed  Wolsey,  by 
exclaiming—"  It  was  never  merry  in  England  whilst  we  had  Cardinals  amongst  us,"— oad  it 
was  to  him  and  Norfolk,  that  the  Cardinal  at  last  deliTered  up  the  Great  Seal.  The  Duke's 
last  letter  is  dated  from  Portsmouth  on  the  7th  of  August,  where  he  had  remained  behind  the 
King,  deeply  interested  in  trying  to  recover  the  hulk  of  the  Mary  Rose ;  so  that  he  had  been 
but  a  short  time  unwell.— See  State  Papers,  i.,  ]>p.  79R-7fi8.  808. 
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he  looked  round  in  all  their  faces,  and  saw  them  confased 
with  the  consciousness  of  secret  guilt.'^ 

Thus  so  emphatically  checked,  one  might  have  supposed 
that  they  would  have  been  careful  not  to  verify  the  character 
which  their  Sovereign  had  seemed  to  insinuate ;  but  no ;  it 
was  but  shortly  after  the  Duke^s  remains  were  interred  with 
splendour  at  Windsor,  that  certain  Privy  Counsellors  had 
resolved  to  move.  When  the  King  gave  his  significant  look 
round  the  Council,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  his  Grace 
of  Norfolk,  Wiiothesly  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  even  Stephen 
Gardiner  were  present ;  for  the  latter  had  returned  in  spring, 
and  been  ever  since  actively  engaged.  ^^  The  fears  of  the 
party  must  have  led  them  to  exaggerate  ;  but  from  the  ex- 
pressions employed,  the  reader  will  at  least  learn  what  was 
their  estimate  of  the  progress  now  made,  in  a  cause  which  they 
denounced  as  heretical,  and  so  detested.  Another  mistake 
they  made,  not  unwillingly,  was  their  ascribing  so  much  to 
one  man,  and  that  one  man  the  Archbishop  ;  but  he  was  near 
to  them,  and  a  perpetual  eye-sore ;  they  hated  him  from  the 
heart  fervently,  and  must  play  their  last  game,  under  Henry, 
with  a  view  to  his  ruin. 

Being,  as  they  imagined,  now  fully  prepared  to  carry  their 
purpose  into  effect,  the  Privy  Counsellors  waited  on  his 
Majesty,  when  they  grievously  accused  Cranmer;  saying, 
'^  that  he,  with  his  learned  men,  had  so  infected  the  whole 
realm  with  their  unsavoury  doctrines^  that  thb£e  parts  of  the 
land  were  become  abominable  heretics  ;  and  that  this  might 
prove  dangerous  to  the  King,  as  likely  to  produce  such  com- 
motions and  uproars  as  had  sprung  up  in  Germany .^^  They 
therefore  '^  requested  that  the  Archbishop  might  be  committed 
to  the  Tower,  till  he  might  be  examined.'^^  To  their  mode 
of  procedure  the  Sang  at  once  objected,  when  they  told  him, 
"  that  the  Archbishop  being  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  no 
man  dared  to  object  matter  against  him,  unless  he  were  first 


<»  Coke's  Inst.,  cap.  99. 

19  It  has  been  stated  in  the  British  Biography  and  elsewhere,  that  Gardiner  did  not  retam  fVom 
Flanders  till  about  Jan.  1646,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  As  early  as  May  this  year,  he  had  returned ; 
and  H  b  perfectly  characteristic,  that  the  first  time  his  name  appears  agakt  in  the  Privy  Council, 
is  by  his  signature  in  reply  to  the  proposed  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  Again,  his  name  is  at 
the  letter  from  Oking,  25th  Aug.,  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  down  in  the  north,  informing  him  of 
the  death  of  SnflTolk  on  the  day  preceding.  Sadler  was  with  the  Earl,  and  so  was  Tunttaiy  so 
that  he  must  not  be  implicated  in  the  scene  about  to  be  described.— O&i;.  SttUe  PaperSt  v.,  pp. 
451,  491-406.  The  truth  might  be  stated  as—"  Bishop  vertus  Archbishop  ;**  for  Tunstal  had  hii 
eye  upon  BeaUmy  and  Gardiner  kit  upon  Cranmer,  about  the  same  moments. 
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committed  to  durance ;  but  that  if  this  were  done,  men  would 
be  bold  to  tell  the  truth,  and  deliver  their  consciences !"' 
Yet  Henry  still  would  proceed  no  farther  than  this — that 
Granmer  should  appear  next  day  before  the  Council  to  be 
examined  by  themselves,  and  should  they  then  judge  it  to  be 
advisable,  so  commit  him  to  the  Tower. 

His  Majesty,  however,  knowing  the  men  well,  and  reflect- 
ing on  what  he  had  done,  about  midnight  ordered  Sir  Anthony 
Denny  to  cross  the  river  to  Lambeth,  and  command  Gran- 
mer^s  immediate  attendance  at  Whitehall.  The  Archbishop 
was  in  bed,  but,  of  course,  instantly  rose,  and  presented  himself 
before  his  royal  Master,  whom  he  found  in  the  gallery  of  the 
palace.  Henry  very  frankly  told  him  the  whole,  and  what 
he  had  done  in  granting  their  request ;  but  concluded  by  say- 
ing— "  Whether  I  have  done  well  or  no,  what  say  you,  my 
Lord  V  Granmer,  having  first  thanked  his  Majesty  for  the 
information,  went  on  to  say,  that  he  was  well  content  to  be 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  the  trial  of  his  doctrine,  if  he 
might  be  /airly  heard,  not  doubting  but  that  his  Majesty 
would  see  that  he  was  so  treated.  Upon  hearing  these  words, 
Henry,  with  a  profane  exclamation,  immediately  burst  forth, 
after  his  own  characteristic  manner — 

«  What  fond  Bimplicity  have  you,  so  to  permit  yourself  to  be  imprisoned, 
that  every  enemy  of  your's  may  take  advantage  against  you  I  Do  you  not 
know,  when  they  have  y<m  onee  in  pritan,  three  or  four  fiUse  knaves  will  goon 
be  procured  to  witness  against  you,  and  condemn  you  ;  which  else,  you  being 
now  at  liberty,  dare  not  open  their  lips,  or  appear  before  your  laoe  f  No,  not 
so,  my  Lord  ;  I  have  better  regard  unto  you,  than  to  permit  your  enemies  so 
to  overthrow  you  ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  have  you  to-morrow  come  to  the 
Council,  which,  no  doubt,  will  send  for  you  ;  and  when  they  break  this  matter 
unto  you,  require  of  them,  tluit  being  one  of  them,  you  may  have  so  much 
favour  as  they  would  have  themselves  ;  that  is,  to  have  your  accusers  brought 
before  you.  And  if  they  stand  with  you,  without  regard  of  your  Allega- 
tions, and  will,  on  no  condition,  condescend  to  your  request,  but  will  needs 
commit  you  to  the  Tower — ^then  appeal  you  from  them  to  our  person^  and  give 
to  them  this  my  ring,  by  the  which  they  shall  well  understand  that  I  have 
taken  your  cause  from  tiiem  into  mine  own  hand.  This  ring,  fhey  veU  know, 
I  use  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  call  matters  from  the  Council  into  mine  own 
hands,  to  be  ordered  and  determined."  Cranmer  having  received  the  ring, 
humbly  thanked  his  Majesty,  and  withdrew  for  the  night. 

Next  morning,  and  by  eight  o'^clock,  a  message  arrived 
from  the  Privy  Council  requiring  Granmer'^s  attendance.  It 
was  immediately  obeyed,  but  when  the  Primate  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  ante-room,  he  was  not  permitted  to  proceed 
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any  farther.  There  he  was  kept  waiting,  among  servants  and 
ushers,  nearly  an  hour,  while  other  members  of  Council  were, 
in  the  meantime,  passing  both  in  and  out.  Fortunately, 
Ralph  Morrice,  the  Archbishop^s  secretary,  was  with  him ;  and 
indignant  at  this  treatment,  he  slipt  off,  and  informed  a  warm 
friend  of  his  master,  Dr.  William  Butts,  the  King'^s  phy- 
sician. He  first  came,  and  once  witness  to  the  fact,  proceed- 
ed to  the  royal  presence.  Having  informed  his  Majesty 
what  a  strange  thing  he  had  seen.  What  is  that !  said  Henry. 
"  My  Lord  of  Canterbury,'*''  replied  the  physician,  "  if  it 
please  your  Grace,  is  well  promoted ;  for  now  he  has  become 
a  lackey  or  a  serving  man ;  for  yonder  he  hath  stood  this  half 
hour  at  the  Council  Chamber  door  among  them."" — *'  It  is  not 
80,'^  said  Henry ;  "  the  Council  hath  not  so  little  discretion 
as  to  use  the  metropolitan  of  the  realm  after  that  sort !  But 
let  them  alone ;  it  is  well  enough — I  shall  talk  with  them 
by  and  bye.'*' 

At  length  Cranmer  was  called  in.  Their  Lordships  then 
informed  him  that  great  complaints  were  made  of  him,  both 
to  the  King  and  to  them ;  that  he,  and  others  by  his  permis- 
sion, had  filled  the  land  with  heresy ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
the  royal  pleasure  that  he  should  stand  committed  to  the 
Tower,  there  to  await  his  trial  and  examination.  As  a  Privy 
Counsellor,  the  Primate  first  demanded  that  his  accusers 
should  be  immediately  called  before  him,  using  many  argu- 
ments against  their  proceeding  to  such  extremity ;  but  all  was 
in  vain — ^he  tnuift  go  to  the  Tower.  "  Then,"  said  Cranmer, 
"  I  am  sorry,  my  Lords,  that  you  drive  me  to  this  exigent, 
to  appeal  from  you  to  the  King''s  Majesty,  who  by  this  token 
(holding  up  the  ring,)  hath  resumed  this  matter  into  his  own 
hand,  and  dischargeth  you  thereof."  The  royal  signet  once 
delivered,  produced  more  than  its  usual  effect ;  the  Council 
were  amazed,  and  the  first  man  who  broke  silence  was  Lord 
John  Russell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bedford  : — "  When  you  first 
began  this  matter,  my  Lords,  I  told  you  what  would  come  of 
it.  Do  yon  think  that  the  King  will  suffer  this  man''s  finger 
to  ache  ?  Much  more,  I  warrant  you,  will  he  defend  his  life 
against  brabbling  varlets  !  You  do  but  cumber  yourselves  to 
hear  tales  and  fables  against  him.  I  know,  right  well,  that  the 
King  would  never  permit  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  to  have  such 
a  blemish,  as  to  be  imprisoned,  unless  it  were  for  high  treason."' 

VOL.  II.  M 
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This,  however,  was  no  time  for  confabulation.  The  Coun- 
sellors, to  a  man,  must  rise  instantly,  and  carry  both  the  ring 
and  the  cause  into  the  royal  presence.  Henry,  of  course,  was 
now  fally  ready  for  them. 

*'  Ah,  my  Lorda,  I  thought  that  I  had  had  a  discreet  and  wise  Council,  bat 
now  I  perceive  that  T  am  deceived.  How  have  you  handled  here  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury  1  What  make  ye  of  him  t  A  slave  ? — shutting  him  out  of  Ae 
Council  Chamber  among  serving  men  !  Would  ye  be  so  handled  yourselves  1 
I  would  ye  should  well  understand,  that  I  account  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  as 
fvthful  a  man  towards  me,  as  ever  was  prelate  in  this  realm,  and  one  to  whom 
I  am  many  ways  beholden,  by  the  faith  I  owe  unto  God,  (laying  his  hand  upon 
his  breast,)  and,  therefore,  whosoever  loveth  me,  will  upon  that  account 
regard  him." 

Something  must  be  said  in  reply,  when  Norfolk  answered  for  himself  and  his 
fellows : — "  We  meant  no  manner  of  hurt  unto  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  in 
that  we  requested  to  have  him  in  durance  ;  which  we  only  did,  that  he  might, 
after  his  trial,  be  set  at  liberty  to  his  greater  glory."  Henry,  however,  was  not 
to  be  befooled,  and  only  added — ^  I  pray  you,  use  not  my  friends  so  :  I  per- 
ceive now  well  enough  how  the  world  goeth  among  you.  There  remaineth 
malice  among  you,  one  to  another ;  let  it  be  avoided  out  of  hand,  I  would 
advise  you."i7 

His  Majesty  immediately  departed,  when  all  the  accusing 
gentlemen,  so  stem  of  late,  sire  said  to  have  shaken  hands, 
hypocritically  enough,  with  Granmer,  who  was  to  be  troubled 
no  more,  after  this  fashion,  for  above  seven  years  to  come. 

It  has  been  thought  difficult  to  say  whether  Henry,  over- 
persuaded  by  this  junto,  was  at  first  in  earnest,  and  afterwards 
changed  his  resolution  ;  or  whether  he  took  this  method  to 
check  the  forwardness  of  the  Archbishop^s  enemies ;  but  let 
this  have  been  as  it  may,  who  does  not  see,  and  in  the  Eing'^s 
own  language,  a  hideous  picture  of  the  past !  Here  was  the 
base  manner  in  which  many  precious  lives  had  been  sacrificed. 
The  Council,  stript  of  its  disguise,  by  its  own  Sovereign,  ex- 
hibits a  shocking  spectacle ;  but  above  all,  what  can  be  said 
as  to  the  character  of  the  Monarch  himself,  who,  in  amazement 
at  Oranmer's  simplicity,  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  un- 
principled cruelty  of  his  own  Ministers !   "  Do  you  not  know,'" 


17  Strjpc,  Foxe.  Tbough  thte  strange  affUr  derive*  not  a  little  point  ftom  the  tSm«  and 
rirctimfltances  in  which  it  occurred.  It  hat  been  frequently  miaplaced.  t$tT7p«,  in  his  Life  of 
CranmcT,  placing  it  in  \5H,  and  Burnet  in  1546— from  both  of  whom,  others  hare  copied.  It  l« 
fixed  by  the  death  of  Suffolk,  and  that  of  Dr.  Butta.  u&rchbiahop  Parker  informa  ne  that  tbe 
Ooke  had  died  but  a  short  time  bffore,  and  we  have  seen  the  part  which  the  King's  physician 
acted.  He  had  been  knighted  by  Henry  VIII.  before  this,  and  dying  on  the  17th  of  NoTember 
IM5,  lies  interred  in  Fulham  Church.  The  scene  must  hare  occurred,  therefore,  in  September 
or  October  of  that  Tear. 
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said  Henry,  ^'  that  when  they  hate  you  once  in  prUofi,  three 
or  four  false  knaves  will  soon  be  procured  to  witness  against 
joa  r  Sach,  no  doubt,  on  many  a  melancholy  occasion,  had 
been  the  tender  mercies  of  both  King  and  Council. 

Having  thus  schooled  his  Privy  Council^  by  the  close  of  the 
year  his  Majesty  felt  no  less  disposed  to  lecture  his  Parlia- 
ment. We  have  already  heard,  from  the  Lord  Chancellor 
himself^  what  was  the  miserable  state  of  Henry^s  finances ; 
we  have  seen  Parliament  strain  every  nerve,  and  even  exceed 
their  powers,  in  trying  to  improve  them  ;  and  as  there  was  no 
subject  which  made  its  way  so  directly  to  the  royal  heart,  as 
that  of  pecuniary  supplies,  the  King  professed  to  be  uncom- 
monly pleased  with  his  most  compliant  House.  He  had, 
indeed,  no  idea  of  blotting  out  from  his  style,  the  monosylla- 
ble ^*  France  ;^  but  by  this  time,  there  is  not  only  no  more 
lofty  pretensions  to  that  crown,  but  he  very  frankly  charac- 
terises the  adverse  turn  which  the  war  had  taken — ^^  not  for 
our  pleasure,  but  your  defence ;  not  for  our  gain,  but  to  our 
great  coeiJ*'*  Still  the  whole  House  had  done  its  utmost,  and 
since  they  had  laid  at  his  feet  all  the  Universities,  as  Henry 
had  no  intention  of  levelling  to  the  dust  either  Cambridge  or 
Oxford  ;  after  taking  full  credit  to  himself  for  being  a  ^^  trusty 
friend,  "*'  a  "  charitable  man,"  a  "  lover  of  the  public  wealth," 
and  "  one  that  feared  God,"  he  proceeds — 

"  Now,  nnee  I  find  such  kindneee  on  your  part  towards  me,  I  cannot  choose 
but  loTe  and  favour  yon,  affirming  that  no  prince  in  the  world  more  favoureth 
his  sobjeets  than  I  do  yon,  nor  any  subjects  or  commons  more  love  and  obey 
their  Sorereign  Lord,  than  I  perceive  you  do  me,  for  whose  defence  my  treasure 
ahall  not  be  hidden,  nor,  if  necessity  require,  shaU  my  person  be  unadventured  1" 

The  way  being  thus  smoothed,  his  Majesty  proceeds  to 
reprimand  the  whole  House,  and  nothing  will  satisfy  him 
short  of  exposing  to  the  public  eye  what  he  thought  of  them 
all,  as  a  body.  If  any  benefit  was  to  accrue  to  posterity,  from 
Henry^s  own  opinion  before  quitting  the  stage,  he  now  gives 
it;  and  the  pith  of  his  address  must  not  be  withheld. 

He  commences  with  quoting  Scripture,  and  his  tea?t  is 
"  Charity  is  ffentle^  charity  is  not  envious^  charity  is  not  proud^ 
and  so  forth  in  that  chapter.'*'*  But  he  had  seen  malice  in  his 
Privy  Council,  and  now  saw  it  in  Parliament,  whether  Lords 
or  Commons,  Clergy  or  Laity. 
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<<  Behold,  then,  what  love  and  chftrity  there  is  amongst  you — I  see  and  hear 
daily  that  you  of  the  Clbbgt  preach  one  against  another,  teach  one  eoatnry  to 
another,  inveigh  one  agunst  another,  without  charity  or  discretion — Alas  1  how 
can  the  poor  souls  live  in  concord  when  yon  preachers  sow  among  them,  in 
your  sermons,  strife  and  discord !  They  look  for  light,  and  you  bring  them 
into  darkness.  Amend  these  crimes,  I  exhort  you,  and  set  forth  God*s  Word, 
both  by  true  preaching  and  good  example  giving ;  or  else  I,  vkom  Grod  kaih 
appointed  his  Vicar  and  high  minuter  here,  will  see  these  divisions  extinct, 
and  these  enormities  corrected,  according  to  my  very  duty ! 

"  Yet  you  of  the  tempoiulitt  be  not  clean  and  unspotted  of  malice  and  envy 
— And  although  you  be  permitted  to  read  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  have  the  Word 
of  God  in  your  mother  tongue,  you  must  understand  it  is  licensed  you  so  to  do|, 
only  to  inform  your  own  consciences,  and  to  instruct  your  children  and  family. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  know  and  hear  how  unreverently  that  most  precious  jewel, 
the  Word  of  God,  is  disputed,  rhymed,  sung,  and  jangled,  in  every  ale-house 
and  tavern,  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  and  doctrine  of  the  same." 

Old  John  Foxe  cannot  permit  his  Majesty  to  escape  with 
such  credit  as  he  would  here  arrogate  to  himself.  '^  Oharitj 
and  concord  in  Commonwealths,  be  things  most  necessary ; 
bat  in  matters  of  religion,  charity  and  concord  be  not  enough, 
without  verity  and  true  worship  of  Gh>d.  And  wherein  con- 
sisteth  all  this  variance,  but  only  because  GocTs  tpord  hath 
not  its  free  cowrse^  but  that  those  who  set  it  forth  are  con- 
demned, and  therefore  burned  T  ^^  How  are  they  permitted  to 
hear  God's  word,  when  no  one  is  permitted  to  read  it  (as  far 
as  Parliament  had  enjoined,)  under  the  degree  of  a  gemtle- 
man  ?"  Truth  and  error  he  regarded  "  as  two  mighty  flints 
smiting  together,  whereupon  cometh  out  the  sparkle  of  this 
division,'*''  and  "  there  is  no  neutrality,  nor  mediation  of 
peace,  nor  exhortation  to  agreement,  that  will  serve  between 
these  two."*" 

Parliament,  of  course,  durst  not  reply — "  Physician,  heal 
thyself;^'  but  such  language  from  9ueh  lips,  has  seldom  if 
ever  been  equalled.  Some  may  conjecture  that  Oranmer  must 
have  helped  his  Majesty  to  several  of  his  expressions  ;  but  if 
this  was  indeed  Henry^s  own  unaided  production,  as  he  him- 
self distinctly  intimates,  could  we  obliterate  from  our  minds 
all  the  cruelty  and  wrong,  all  the  reckless  and  unprincipled 
despotism  of  the  past,  then  might  we  suppose  that  this  was 
merely  the  last  exchange  of  civilities  on  the  part  of  a  benig- 
nant monarch,  concluding  the  whole  with  his  final  and  faith- 
ful counsel.  But  as  the  past  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  the 
speaker  has  yet  another  year  to  live,  then  does  the  language 
afFord  a  display  of  the  superlative  deceitfulness  of  the  human 
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beart,  equal  to  any  in  English  history.  There  was  evidently 
as  much  need  as  ever  for  the  dying  prayer  of  Tyndale — 
"  Lord !  open  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  England  r**  for  this 
exhorter  of  other  men  to  "  gentle  charity,''  was  himself  not 
yet  done  with  the  shedding  of  blood  !  not  yet  done  with 
breathing  after  the  blood  of  the  living,  nor  with  expressing 
his  enmity  towards  the  original  translator  of  what  he  now  had 
styled  "  that  most  precioas  jewel  the  word  of  God  !''  Such 
blindness  in  any  man  as  to  himself,  is  deeply  instructive,  and 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  language  of  another  King — ^'  His 
own  iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked  himself,  and  he  shall  be 
holden  with  the  cords  of  his  sins.  He  shall  die  without  in- 
struction, and  in  the  greatness  of  his  folly  he  shall  go  astray.'' 
To  all  this,  the  last  year  of  Henry's  life  will  lend  but  too 
ample  illustration. 
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WAB  WITH  SCOTLAND — PEACE  WITH  FBANGE  AND  SCOTLAND — ENGLAND 
EXHAUSTED  AS  THE  RESULT  OF  WAB — PERSECUTION  REVIVED — ANNE 
ASKEW HER  HEROIC  CONDUCT  UNDER  ILLEGAL  PEBSECUTION — SHOCK- 
ING CBUELTIE8  INFLICTED — HEB  MABTTBDOM^  ALONG  WITH  THBEE  OTHEB 
INDIYIDUAUI — LATIMEB  STILL  IN  PBISON — ENMITY  TO  ENGLISH  BOOKS. 

THE   IMPOTENCE    OF    HUMAN    MALICE — THE  SUPPLICATION    OF    THE   POOB 

COMMONS THBIB   GBIEVANCES — TUNSTAL    AND    HEATH    EXPOSED — THE 

QUEEN  IN  DANGEB— GABDINEB  IN  TBOUBLE — NOBFOLK  AND  HIS  SON, 
8UBBET,  ARBAIGNED — DUKE  OF  NOBFOLK  AND  HIS  FAMILT — EXECUTION 
OF  8UBBET — ^NOBFOLK  DOOMED  TO  DIE,  AND  ONLY  ESCAPES  BT  THE 
DEATH  OF  THE  KING  HIMSELF — HENBT  AND  HIS  COUBTIEBS — HENBT, 
FRANCIS,  CHABLES — BSTBOSPECT. 

NoTwrrHSTANDiNG  Houry's  earnest  exhortation  to  "  gentle, 
unenvious,  and  humble  charity,"  only  a  few  days  since,  the 
Monarch  pursued  a  course,  from  which  he  never  swerved,  to 
his  dying  hour ;  but  the  miserable  condition  into  which  he 
had  now  brought  the  kingdom  requires  first  to  be  explained. 

Down  to  the  month  of  June,  England  was  still  embroiled  in  war  both 
with  France  and  Scotland.  To  the  latter  we  slightly  alluded  in  1544  ; 
Wt  as  this  war  had  proved  so  illustrative  of  the  personal  character  of 
Ws  Majesty,  it  demands  a  slight  review,  and  more  especially  after  his 
oiation  to  Parliament. 
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Ever  since  the  disappointment  at  York  in  not  meeting  with  James 
y.,  Henry  had  burned  with  rage  against  Cardinal  Beaton.  Hi$  charac- 
ter was  certainly  bad  enough ;  but  whatever  may  be  said  of  it  elsewhere, 
we  have  now  to  do  with  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Upon  the  Earl  of  Hertford  first  proceeding  to  Scotland  in  1544,  the 
following  language  is  to  be  found  in  the  commission  then  given  to  him 
by  the  King,  of  which  previous  historians  were  not  aware. 

<*  You  are  there  to  put  all  to  fire  and  sword  ;  to  bom  Edinburgh  town,  and 
to  i:aze  and  deface  it,  when  you  have  sacked  it,  and  gotten  what  you  can  out  of 
it ;  as  that  it  may  remain  for  ever,  a  memory  of  the  vengeance  of  God  alighted 
upon  it,  for  their  falsehood  and  disloyalty  !  Do  what  you  can  out  of  hand,  and 
without  long  tarrying,"  (as  he  was  going  to  France,)  <<  to  beat  down  and  over- 
throw the  Castle,  sack  Holyroodhouse,  and  as  many  towns  and  villages  about 
Edinburgh  as  ye  conveniently  can.  Sack  Ldth,  and  bum  and  subvert  it,  and 
all  the  rest,  jmUing  fMtn,  voman,  and  child  to  fire  and  sword  without  exception, 
when  any  resistance  shall  be  made  against  you  !  This  done,  pass  over  to  the 
Fife  land,  and  extend  like  extremities  and  destructions  in  all  towns  and  vi!< 
lages  whereunto  ye  may  reach  ;  not  forgetting  amongst  all  the  rest,  so  to  spoil 
and  turn  upside  down  the  Cardin(d*$  town  of  St.  Andrew's,  at  the  upper  ttone 
may  he  the  nether,  and  not  one  stick  stand  by  another,  sparing  no  creature  alive 
within  the  same,  specially  such  as  either  in  friendthip  or  blood  be  allied  to  the 
Cardinal,    This  journey  shall  succeed  most  to  hit  Mafettft  honour.**i 

Shocking  in  the  extreme  as  were  these  instructions,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  had  defied  Hertford.  He  never 
reached  St.  Andrews ;  and  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  heart  of  man  revolted  at  literal  obedience  to  these  dreadful  in- 
structions ;  but  great  as  was  the  misery  inflicted,  it  did  not  equal  that 
which  awaited  other  parts  of  Scotland  in  1545,  or  last  year. 

For  months,  however,  before  Henry  once  more  vented  his  vengeance 
on  the  country,  he  breathed  with  ardour  after  the  death  of  Beaton,  by 
any  means,  foul  or  fair  ;  and  the  prospect  of  reward  from  his  exchequer, 
however  exhausted,  had  begun  to  operate.  The  Earl  of  Cassillis,  as 
early  as  May  last,  1545,  had  written  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who,  with 
Timstal  and  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  formed  the  Council  of  the  North.  In 
this  letter  he  very  deliberately  made  "  an  offer  for  the  killing  of  the 
Cardinal,  if  his  Majesty  would  have  it  done,  and  would  promise,  when 
it  were  done,  a  reward !''  In  the  guilt  of  such  a  nefarious  proposal, 
Henry's  Northern  Council  felt  no  scruple  in  bearing  a  share,  by  im- 
mediately transmitting  the  letter  to  Paget,  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secre- 
tary ;  and  what  was  the  answer  from  Greenwich  by  the  30th  of  May, 
to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  ? 

'*  His  Majesty  hath  willed  us  to  signify  to  your  Lordship,  that  his  Highnen 


Hamilton  MS.  recently  brought  to  light  b;  Mr.  Tytler. 
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repatiiig  the  fi^t  not  meet  to  be  set  forward  ezpzeafily  by  bis  MMJeuty,  will  iiot 
m€m  to  bave  to  do  in  it ;  and  yet  not  midiking  tbe  otfor,  tbinketh  good  tbat 
Mr.  Sadler,  to  wbom  that  letter  was  addressed,  sbould  write  to  the  Earl,  (Cas- 
sillis}  of  tbe  receipt  of  bis  letter  containing  such  an  offer,  which  be  tbinketh  not 
convenient  to  be  oommnnicated  to  the  King's  Majesty  !"  (this  had  been  already 
done,  and  here  is  his  reply  !)  **  To  write  to  him  what  he  thinketh  of  the  mat- 
ter, he  Aall  tay,  that  if  he  were  in  tbe  Eari  of  Gaasillis's  place,  and  were  as 
able  to  do  his  Majesty  good  service  there,  as  he  knowetb  him  to  be,  and  think- 
eth a  right  good  will  in  him  to  do  it,  he  would  surely  do  what  he  could  for  the 
execution  of  it :  believing,  verily,  to  do  thereby  not  only  an  acceptable  service 
to  the  King's  Majesty,  but  also  a  special  benefit  to  the  realm  of  Scotland  ;  and 
would  trust  verily,  the  King's  Majesty  would  consider  his  service  in  the  same  ; 
as  yon  doubt  not  of  bis  aecuatomid  goodneu  to  them  which  serve  him,  but  be 
would  do  the  same  to  him  !"< 

To  say  nothing  of  the  falsehood  and  prevarication  practiBed  through- 
out, it  appears  that  every  movement  in  this  deliberate  purpose  of  mur- 
der, long  carried  on,  was  directed  by  the  King  personally.  Hertford 
made  no  scruple  in  writing  to  him  direct,  and  was  never  left  without  a 
reply ;  while  not  fewer  than  twenty  individuals  were  involved  with 
Henry  in  the  same  condemnation.  They  not  only  entered  cordially 
into  the  nefiEuriouB  project,  but  gloried  in  the  idea  that  they  were  doing 
God  service.^  Sadler,  in  particular,  the  mouth-piece  of  his  royal  Mas- 
ter, made  no  scruple  in  speaking  out  boldly.  He  is  writing  in  July  to 
Czichton,  the  proprietor  of  Bnmstain  Castle,  near  Edinburgh.^ 

'  I  am  of  your  opinion,  and,  as  you  write,  think  it  to  be  acceptable  service  to 
God  to  take  him  out  of  the  way.  Albeit  the  King's  Majesty,  whose  graeioui 
nature  and  ffoodnett  I  know,  will  not,  I  am  sure,  have  to  do  nor  meddle  with  this 
matter  toudiing  your  said  Cardinal,  for  sundry  considerations  ;  yet  if  you  could 
so  work  the  matter  with  those  gentlemen  your  friends,  which  have  made  that 
offer,  that  it  may  take  effect,  you  shall  undoubtedly  do  therein  good  service  to 
God  and  to  his  Majesty  !  Wherefore,  like  as  if  I  were  in  your  place,  it  should 
be  the  first  thing  I  would  earnestly  attempt— so  I  shall  give  you  mine  advice,  to 
travel  in  tbe  same  effectually  with  the  said  gentlemen,  and  to  cause  them  to  put 
the  matter  in  execution  ;  cuturing  you  tkat  I  know  the  King's  Majesty's  honour, 
liberalUy,  and  yoodnets  to  be  sudi,  (which  also  in  not  unknown  to  you,)  as  yon 
may  be  sure  his  Majesty  will  so  fiberally  reward  them  that  do  his  Highness 
kcmegt  service  as  they  shall  bave  good  cause  to  be  contented.  And  if  the  execu- 
tion of  this  matter  do  rest  only  upon  the  reweund  of  the  King's  Majesty,  I  pray 
you  advertise  me  what  reward  they  do  expect ;  and,  if  it  be  not  unreasonable, 
I  wiU  undertake  it  thall  be  paid  immediately  upon  the  act  exeeuted,  though  I  do 
myself  bear  tbe  charge  of  the  same  !  "& 


s  OoT.  State  Papei%  t.,  p.  440.  *  Besldei  the  King*  we  find  ten  noblemen,  three  knights. 
eeTeral  eommonen,  and  the  two  BUkopt,  Gardiner  and  Tanatal,  aU  alike  oonreraant  with  the 
affur.    See  the  State  Papers,  vol.  t. 

*  Bruastain  Castle,  between  Edinbnrgh  and  MuMelbufgh,  now  tenanted  by  a  private  family, 
and  then  the  patrimonial  residence  of  the  Crichtons,  was  at  a  later  period  oocupied  by  John 
Dake  of  Lauderdale.  ^  dor.  State  Papen,  ▼.,  p.  471* 
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An  Englishman  named  Thomas  Forsier  had  already  been  despatched 
by  Sadler  to  the  Earl  of  Cassillis  and  Sir  George  Douglas ;  and  from  t^e 
latter  he  brought  back  the  follo¥ring  message — '*  That  if  the  King  would 
have  the  Cardinal  dead,  if  his  Grace  would  promise  a  good  reward  for 
the  doing  thereof,  so  that  the  reward  were  known  what  it  should  be,  he 
ihinketh  that  that  adyenture  would  be  proyed."^ 

To  quote  such  language  is  no  pleasing  task,  and  we  may  well  for- 
bear ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  haye  now  before  us  above 
twenty  men,  with  his  Majesty  of  England  at  their  head,  like  ''  a  troop 
of  robbers  waiting  for  a  man,  to  murder  him  in  the  way  by  consent ;" 
and  yet  this  is  the  yeiy  same  King  who,  after  all  this,  had  the  face  to 
come  forward  and  complain  of  "  malice'*  in  his  Priyy  Council,  and  want 
of  "  charity"  in  his  Parliament ! 

Meanwhile,  and  before  Henry  can  obtain  his  wishes,  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford must  enter  Scotland  once  more.  At  the  head  of  an  army,  consist- 
ing not  only  of  English,  but  a  great  many  mercenary  troops,  Irish  and 
Spaniards,  Germans,  and  eyen  Italians,  the  Earl  began  to  moye  on  the 
5th  of  September.  After  destroying  the  abbeys  of  Kelso,  Dryburgh, 
and  Melrose ;  plundering,  by  fire  and  sword,  eyery  yillage  and  fiirm, 
castle,  or  mansion,  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Tweed,  the  whole 
country  had  become  a  desert !  When,  without  a  farthing  to  pay  the 
troops,  and  their  own  victuals  being  entirely  spent,  the  army  was  ob- 
liged to  return.  Hertford,  in  exultation,  wrote  to  his  royal  Master 
that  more  damage  had  been  done  by  fire  in  Scotland,  than  had  been 
done  for  the  last  hundred  years.  In  describing  the  horrors  of  war,  the 
Earl  on  his  way  homeward  must  discourse  "  such  music  as  might  suit 
the  Soyereign's  ear." 

**  Yesterday,  in  the  morning,  sending  the  horsemen  along  the  waters  of  Kaile 
and  Bowbent,  ( Bowmont,)  they  forrayed,  burnt,  and  wasted  a  great  part  of 
East  Teyiotdale ;  and,  for  the  better  execution,  I  sent  with  them  100  Inshmeo, 
because  the  Borderers  will  not  willingly  bnm  their  neighbours.  Marching 
with  the  army  towards  Wark,  we  burnt  and  devastated  the  country  on  our  way 
three  or  four  miles  on  each  hand,  cast  down  sundry  piles  and  stone  houses,  and 
burnt  and  destroyed  such  a  deal  of  com,  as  weU  in  towns  and  lying  in  the  fields, 
as  also  hid  in  woods  and  caves,  that  the  Soots  say  themselves  Ihat  they  received 
not  half  so  much  loss  and  detriment  by  the  last  journey  that  was  made  to  Edin- 
burgh as  they  have  done  by  this." 

**  Surely  ^e  country  is  very  fair,  and  so  good  a  com  country,  and  such  plenty 
of  the  same,  as  we  have  not  seen  the  more  plenteous  in  EnglJand.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  burnt  a  wonderful  deal  of  com  ;  for,  by  reason  that  the  year  hath  been 
so  forward,  they  had  done  much  of  their  harvest,  and  made  up  their  com  in 
stacks  about  their  houses,  or  had  it  lying  in  shokes  in  the  fields,  and  none  at  all 
left  unshorn.  18  Sep,  The  burning  whereof  can  be  no  little  impoverishment  to 
them,  besides  the  burning  and  spoil  of  tlieir  houses.     When  the  journey  is 


"  (fov.  Slate  Papcw,  v.,  p.  Aff^. 
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ended,  we  shall  mftke  unto  your  Majesty  a  full  declaration  of  the  whole  that 
hath,  or  shall  be  done  in  the  same."  7 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  all  thiB  misery,  when  it  is  stated,  that  by 
the  23d  of  September,  they  had  burnt,  razed,  and  destroyed,  in  the 
counties  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  alone,  7  monasteries  and  friaries ; 
16  castles,  towers,  and  piles  ;  5  market-towns,  243  villages  I  13  mills,  and 
3  hospitals.  The  Scots,  in  retaliation,  had  been  doing  what  damage 
they  could  in  the  north-east  parts  of  England  ;  though  the  raids  of  the 
Scots  could  by  no  means  prove  so  wasteful  as  the/ormy«  of  the  English. 

September  thus  spent,  by  the  6th  and  the  20th  of  October  it  comes 
out  that  the  project  for  murdering  Beaton  had  been  resumed,  at  the 
very  period  when  Henry  was  reproving  malice  in  his  own  Privy  Council ; 
and  though  the  Scotish  Cardinal,  by  his  cruelty  and  persecution,  raised 
up  other  enemies  in  his  own  country,  and  fell  at  last  as  the  immediate 
result  of  another  quarrel,  which  we  must  not  here  anticipate,  still  the 
transactions  of  this  period  bear  immediately  on  the  characters  of  both 
Henij  and  his  ministers.^  Upon  his  Majesty  coming  down  to  Parlia- 
ment with  his  last  oration,  Hertford  and  Sadler,  Wriothesly  and  Paget, 
Cku'diner  and  Timstal,  with  all  the  rest,  were  present.  To  say  nothing 
of  their  being  accomplices,  what  must  the^f  have  thought  of  Aim,  when 
he  burst  forth  and  read  the  whole  House  a  lecture  upon  charity  ? 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  June  this  year  (1546)  that  Henry  was  at 
last  informed  of  the  murder  of  Beaton,  on  Saturday  morning  the  29th  of 
May,  in  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews  ;  but,  worn  out  with  this  double  and 
expensive  war  into  which  he  had  plunged  his  country,  he  had  begun  to 
long  for  peace.  Negotiations  had  commenced,  indeed,  in  April,  when, 
after  "  long  debating,  and  divers  breaches,"  peace  was  concluded  with 
France.  The  Emperor  was  comprehended  by  both  Princes,  and  Scot- 
land also  was  included,  if  no  new  occasion  were  given — ^the  latter  being 
in  fact,  a  hollow  and  crafty  clause  to  serve  for  the  future  ;  but,  to  France, 
peace  was  as  welcome  as  to  England. 

It  was  professedly  agreed  that  Francis  should  pay  to  Heniy  the  arrears 
of  pension  due  by  the  treaty  of  1525 ;  that  commissioners,  mutuaUy 
appointed,  should  sit  in  judgment  on  a  claim  of  debt  due  to  England  of 
512,022  crowns ;  that,  eight  years  hence,  the  King  of  England  should 
receive  2,000,000  of  crowns,  as  a  compensation  for  arrears  of  pensions,  and 
the  charges  of  repairing  and  preserving  Boulogne,  which  was  to  be 
restored  to  France. 

In  the  foolish  hope  that  this  treaty  was  to  be  literally  fulfilled,  the 
peace  was  now  proclaimed  in  London,  and  with  great  solemnity,  on  the 
13th  of  June.    It  deserves  notice  merely  on  account  of  an  incident  per- 


7  Got.  State  Papers,  r.,  p.  523. 

fl  See  the  tcene  in  the  Privy  Conncil,  under  laat  year,  pp.  174.  US. 
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fectly  characteristic  of  Henry  after  his  wars  were  ended.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  richest  silver  crones,  and  the  finest  embroidered  copes,  collected 
£rom  the  different  churches  in  London,  were  displayed ;  but,  the  sight 
once  over,  it  had  proved  too  much  for  the  envious  eye  of  our  ever-need- 
ful monarch.  They  were  to  grace  processions  no  more  !  This  was  the 
last  time.  His  subjects,  who  ought  to  have  been  more  cautious  of  dis- 
playing their  finery,  might  have  anticipated  the  result ;  for,  soon  after, 
the  whole  of  these  splendid  decorations,  as  well  as  the  plate  belonging  to 
the  churches,  were  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  the  royal  treasury  and 
wardrobe,  Henry  assigning  no  other  reason  than  his  will  and  pleasure. 
This,  however,  was  a  mere  trifle,  caught  in  passing.  If  we  desire  to  know 
the  true  state  of  things  once  more,  we  may  again  first  inquire  what  my 
Lord  Chancellor  was  saying,  now  that  his  Majesty  had  finished  his  royal 
game.  For  above  two  years  past  he  had  sought  diversion,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  made  the  sorrows  of  mankind  his  sport. 

The  reader  will  not  forget  how  much  Parliament  had  done  for  the 
King  last  December,  and  for  which  he  had  stretched  a  point  and  came 
down,  first  to  thank  the  House,  and  then  charge  all  present  with  such 
lack  of  charity ;  but  now,  nine  months  after,  Wriothesly  is  in  no  better 
humour  than  before. 

<<  Ab  for  money,"  says  he  to  the  Privy  Council  on  the  4th  of  September,  "  all 
the  shift  shall  be  made  that  is  possible,  but  yet  the  store  is  very  smalL  The 
contribution  cometh  very  slowly  in,  which  we  shall  help  with  letters  if  it  amend 
not  The  Mint  is  drawn  dry,  and  much  owing  for  bullion.  The  rest  allege 
that  they  have  little,  but  they  shall  have  little  rest  unless  we  see  they  bestir 
them  as  appertaineth."  Three  days  after  this — f*  We  cannot  yet  recover  the 
money  of  the  Mayor  and  City  of  London,  due  for  com,  wherewith  to  pay  the 
labourers  at  Boulogne.  We  caused  ^'5000  to  be  delivered  to  the  Admiralty 
yesterday  for  the  alleviation  of  the  King's  Majesty's  charges  that  way."  Only 
three  days  later,  or  the  1 0th — "  As  touching  the  calling  on  the  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don (Sir  Martin  Bowes)  for  the  money  due,  we  shall  not  fail  to  call,  and  ory  till 
we  get  it." — "  The  Exchequer  is  closed  up,  and  will  help  with  nothing  till  the 
term  come"9 

Day  after  day  Wriothesly  sings  the  same  song ;  and  a  fortnight  later, 
or  on  the  25th  of  September,  he  is  thus  joined  by  Paulet  and  Gardiner 
in  writing  to  the  Council  with  the  King : — '^  Mr.  Coferer  hath  declared 
to  us  this  day  his  great  lack  of  money  for  the  King's  Majesty's  IwuseKM; 
alleging  that  there  is  owing  at  this  day  above  twelve  thousand  pounda, 
besides  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  this  Michaelmas 
for  wages,  which  men  look  certainly  to  receive  herein."  Li  short,  they 
add — ''  if  the  conduits  be  stopped,  we  shall  be  driven,  of  necessity,  to 
tarry  for  the  rooter  /"^® 

When  Michaelmas-Even  was  come,  to  which  they  had  alluded,  Wri- 


»  Gov.  Stat«  Papers,  1.,  pp.  854, 861,  865,  87a  >o  Idem,  i.,  879. 
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othedy  was  then  in  as  great  a  passion  as  he  dared  to  utter,  for  he  was 
writing  in  reply  to  Paget,  the  King's  Secretary. 

**  With  our  answer  to  your  strange  letters  I  have  thought  meet  to  require 
you  to  consider  that,  travailing  here,  as  we  do,  in  things  displeasant  to  all  men 
whom  we  call  before  us,  and  devising  how  things  may  be  answered,  which  must, 
of  neoessity,  be  dispatched,  this  kind  of  writing  was  no  small  discomfort  to  us 
all,  whereby  all  our  good  will  seemeth  to  be  otherwise  taken  than  we  trust  we 
have  or  shall  deserve.  What  this  matter  of  money  importeth  you  know,  and 
how  slowly  it  oometh  in,  do  we  what  we  can.  Even  now  we  be  advertised  by 
Sir  John  Gresham  that  he  shall  not  be  able,  from  the  allum  and  fustians,  to  pay 
Barih'Compain,  but  he  must  have  £2000  by  warrant.  And  in  February  we 
have  £80,000  to  pay,  which  must  be  provided  for,  or  your  credit  will  be  in  dan- 
ger. It  must  be  made  of  your  half-year's  rent,  the  tail  of  the  Contribution,  and 
some  help  of  the  Mint,  for  the  subsidy  is  not  payable  till  Easter,  and  the  <  fif- 
teenths* after.  My  Lord  Great  Master  lacketh  for  victualling,  and  a  great  many 
poor  men  in  England  would  be  holpen  that  have  delivered  their  victuals  long 
since,  and  remain  yet  unpaid  t  I  write  this  to  you  as  to  myself,  that  you  may 
the  rather  weigh  things  thoroughly :  and  remember  that  all  things  must  in 
tnne  be  foreeeen,  or  else  it  may  chance  you  shall  lack  suddenly,  even  when  you 
would  fiunest  have.  Would  to  God  the  King's  Majesty  had  a  tore  pretetU — ^to 
rid  us  in  this  mean  time  of  some  of  our  care."  H 

Such  expressions  are  far  more  significant  of  the  real  state  of  things 
than  any  general  description  in  modem  language ;  but  still  they  convey 
no  full  idea  of  the  extent  of  that  expense  and  misery  into  which  the 
Monarch  had  now  plunged  his  kingdom.  The  storm  he  had  raised  be- 
ndes  was  merely  abated,  not  finished  ;  and  although  the  King  of  Eng- 
land be  about  to  die,  as  weU  as  the  King  of  France,  the  burden  which 
ihe  former  entailed  on  his  son  and  successor,  Edward  Y  I.,  must  be  taken 
into  account  before  we  can  judge  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Henry 
YIIL  when  acting  as  his  otm  Minister. 

If  we  only  glance  at  his  Majesty^s  operations  as  a  financier,  we  refer 
to  a  department  entirely  his  own  ;  and  in  the  adulteration  of  the  coin 
we  see  a  series  of  measures  which  could  only  have  been  pursued  in  obe- 
dience to  royal  dictation.  It  was  a  course  of  proceeding  by  which,  at 
every  step,  Henry  at  once  defrauded  the  public,  created  commercial  em- 
barrassments innumerable,  and  involved  his  successors  on  the  throne  in 
lerious  difiiculties  long  after  he  was  gone.  At  his  accession  the  ounce 
of  gold  and  the  pound  of  silver  were  worth  forty  shiUings  each.  By  his 
Buecessive  proclamations  they  were  raised  to  forty-four,  forty-five,  and 
finally  to  forty-eight  shillings.  Contriving  also,  by  a  premium,  to  collect 
the  old,  he  issued  a  new  coinage,  with  no  small  proportion  of  alloy  ;  and, 
once  begun,  he  had  gone  on  debasing  it,  till,  at  this  moment,  after  such 
a  ruinous  war,  the  alloy  exceeded  the  silver  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
on€  /    And  what  were  the  results  to  his  successors  ?    The  nominal  value 
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of  hJB  shillings  had  to  be  reduced,  first  to  nine  pence,  then  to  sic  pence, 
and  finally  to  be  withdrawn.  The  corruptions  which  he  had  introduced 
into  English  coin  were  not  rooted  out  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ! 

Base  as  these  operations  were,  they  still  but  very  partially  explain 
the  extent  of  Henry's  powers ;  who,  afber  all  this,  had  come  down, 
and  told  Parliament,  when  taking  leaye  of  it  for  ever — "  that  no 
prince  in  the  world  more  favoured  his  subjects  than  he  did."  Even 
since  1542,  the  indelible  marks  of  his  favour  had  cost  his  subjects,  for 
naval  and  military  expenses  alone,  a  sum  equal  to  more  than  thirty-two 
millions  of  our  present  coin.  To  this  must  be  added,  the  amount  in 
which  he  involved  his  son  by  this  war  with  France,  and  this  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  another  million  then,  or  fifteen  millions  more. 
But,  to  crown  all,  what  shall  we  say,  when  only  three  years  after,  or  in 
January  1550,  Henry  the  Second  of  France  not  only  disdained  to  fulfil 
the  treaty  his  father  had  signed,  and  to  pay  the  sums  to  which  he  had 
agreed;  but  even  the  pensions  alluded  to  before,  must  no  more  be 
mentioned  in  his  treaties  1  So  far  from  any  mutual  umpires  sitting  to 
judge  respecting  debt  due  to  England,  the  two  millions  of  crowns  for- 
merly specified,  have  now  sunk  down  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  sum,  and 
Boulogne  must  be  restored,  on  payment  of  the  last  item  of  200,000 
crowns !  Thus,  all  the  blood  and  treasure  spent  by  his  Majesty  to 
seciire  a  yearly  tribute,  in  lieu  of  his  foolish  pretension  to  a  foreign 
crown,  were  spent  in  vain ;  and  Edward  was  left  with  the  word  France 
in  his  style,  and  stamped  upon  his  father's  debased  coin,  as  an  ex- 
pressive and  disgraceful  memorial  to  himself  and  to  posterity,  of  the 
closing  years  of  Henry  VIII.** 

In  days  of  old,  when  in  trying  circumstances,  a  despised  state-prisoner 
once  tendered  his  advice  to  a  Roman  centurion — "  Nevertheless,  the 
centurion  believed  the  master  and  owner  of  the  ship,  more  than  those 
things  which  were  spoken  by  Paul."  And  as  Paul  was  reputed  to  be  no 
judge  in  regard  to  the  weather  or  the  sea ;  so  what,  it  must  have  been 
thought,  could  such  a  man  as  Tyndale  know  about  the  policy  of  govem- 


la  The  late  war  with  France,  says  Lord  Herbert,  cost  Henry  £586^718  sterling,  and  the  keep- 
inx  of  Boulogne  £7Si>,8S3»  or  £1,342,551,  which  is  equal  to  abore  90  millions.  Strype  and  Rapia 
affirm  that  the  warlike  expenses  of  Edward,  by  the  year  1549,  had  cost  him  £l,3E6»6B7,  which, 
added  to  those  of  Henry,  would  make  £S,609,S^  or  abore  forty  millions.  But  in  strict  Justice 
both  to  Henry  and  his  son,  these  statements  admit  of  some  correction.  Among  the  Domestic 
State  Papers,  happily,  we  hare  one  authentic  document  on  this  subject,  deUxiUng,  from  1542,  the 
entire  Military  and  Naval  expenses  incurred  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  during  their  wars 
with  France  and  Scotland,  with  the  exjienses  of  both  Calais  and  Boulogne ;  and  at  the  dose  we 
read,—"  The  sum  total  of  the  charges  contained  in  this  book,  £.%49l,471,  I9b.  5d. :  whereof  in 
the  time  of  the  late  King  £2,134,784,  12d.,  in  the  time  of  the  King's  M^esty  that  now  is 
£l,366,687>  IBs.  5d.  and  some  fraction  of  a  penny."  It  may  have  been  from  this  document  that 
Strype  took  his  sum ;  but  the  MS.  embraces  the  charges  beyond  1540,  or  from  September  1542  to 
September  1552.  It  is  grounded  on  this  manuscript  that  we  have  spoken  of  Henry's  expenses 
from  1542,  the  sum  of  £2,134,784  being  equal  to  £32,021,760,  of  the  present  day.  On  the  same 
principle,  the  entire  amount  in  this  MS.  of  twenty-three  large  pages,  will  be  £52.372,075,  lis.  3d. 
for  Military  and  Naval  expenses. 
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ment,  or  a&irs  of  state  ?  As  in  the  former  case,  howeyer,  so  in  the  lat- 
ter,  it  would  have  been  well  for  Heniy  YIII.  had  he  condescended  to 
listen  to  the  advice  given  to  him,  in  print,  sixteen  years  ago.  "  We," 
said  Tjndale,  '^  having  nothing  to  do  at  all,  have  meddled  yet  in  all  mat- 
ters, and  have  spent  even  to  the  utter  beggaring  of  ourselves.  For  the 
Frenchmen,  as  the  saying  is,  of  late  days,  made  a  play,  or  a  disguising 
at  Paris,  in  which  the  Emperor  danced  with  the  Pope  and  the  French 
King,  and  wearied  them  ;  the  King  of  England  sitting  on  a  high  bench, 
and  looking  on.  And  when  it  was  asked,  why  he  danced  not,  it  was  an- 
swered, that  he  sat  there,  hiU  to  pay  the  minstrels  their  wages  only  ! 
As  one  should  say,  tee  paid  for  all  mens  dancing." '^  This  war,  it  is 
true,  had  cost  Francis  also  no  small  sum ;  but  his  son  refusing  to  fulfil  all 
previous  obligations,  there  was  no  choice  left  to  young  Edward.  He 
must  sustain  the  expense  of  his  father's  ^  minstrels,"  and  could  only 
console  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  Calais  was  quite  sufficient  for  a 
landing-place  in  France.  By  and  bye  this  also  was  lost,  which  led  Mary 
to  say,  that  if  they  opened  her  body  after  death,  they  would  find  Calais 
written  on  her  heart.^^ 

By  this,  the  evening  of  his  life,  it  might  seem  that 
nothing  was  now  wanting  to  complete  the  character  of 
Henry  the  Eighth;  a  character  which,  notwithstanding  all 
the  past,  it  was  customary  to  eulogise  at  the  moment,  and 
strange  to  say,  by  far  too  common,  to  soften  down,  or  even 
eulogise,  since.  Some  excuse  may  be  pled  for  such  writers  as 
Becon,  and  Udal,  and  Foxe,  who  stood,  as  it  were,  too  near  the 
object,  to  be  able  to  distinguish  and  define  it :  but  the  con- 
founding of  vice  and  virtue  in  human  character,  which  is  not 
a  venial  offence  against  historical  narrative,  should  certainly 
be  corrected  as  the  truth  comes  out,  so  that  some  fixed  opinion 
may  be  at  last  obtained.  Accordingly,  the  character  of  this 
Monarch  is  far  more  correctly  estimated  now,  than  it  has  been 
at  any  former  period ;  for  notwithstanding  all  the  verbiage, 
not  to  say  unconscious  errors,  which  have  been  printed  by 
some  historians  respecting  him,  the  stubborn  facts  of  his  reign 
preserve  a  uniform  and  awful  consistency  to  his  dying  hour. 
It  is  idle  to  listen  to  what  men  may  have  said^  now  that  we  have 


13  Tyndale's  Practice  of  Prelates. 

>4  One  of  the  moet  ridkmloni  features  of  Henry's  pretensions  to  the  French  crown  was  this. 
that  ft  had  become  penal  to  giTe  Francis  his  own  title !  And  hence,  in  the  end  of  next  year,  Ed- 
ward's Parliament  were  obliged  to  enact,  that  "  those  who  called  the  French  King  by  the  title 
of  King  of  France, 'mem  not  to  be  esteemed  guilty  of  the  pains  of  £ran«/a/fnjr  the  King's  authority 
or  titles  on  any  other!!" 
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gained  access  to  the  Monarches  own  language,  and  almost  all 
that  he  did  or  sanctioned,  until  he  breathed  his  last  in  blood. 

Before  that  Henry  was  gratified  by  the  death  of  Beaton  at 
a  distance,  there  had  been  misery  contemplated,  of  a  darker 
hue  ;  and  after  it,  blood  was  shed  of  far  greater  value,  in  which 
the  Crown  and  certain  courtiers  were  immediately  concerned. 
Wriothesly  and  Gardiner  had  sat  at  the  Council  table,  advis- 
ing as  to  the  murder  of  the  Scotish  Cardinal ;  but  they,  with 
Bonner  and  Richard  Rich,  had  since  then  been  busy  with 
several  victims  nearer  hand,  and  under  their  own  eye. 

One  of  these  suggests  the  idea  that  there  must  be  a  climax 
in  human  depravity.  The  first  female  martyr  of  rank  or 
family,  tormented  and  burnt  to  ashes,  for  no  alleged  crime, 
save  stedfost  adherence  to  the  truth  of  Scripture,  is  here 
referred  to ;  and  if  justice  be  done  to  the  entire  narrative,  she 
occupies  a  place  all  her  own.  Among  recorded  martyrs  in 
London,  she  had  but  one  predecessor,  and  this  was  John 
Fryth.  As  in  his  case  there  was  to  be  no  abjuration,  no  re- 
cantation of  the  faith,  nor  any  fear  of  the  enemy ;  so  it  was 
with  the  devout  and  determined  Anne  Askew. 

In  noticing  this  unprecedented  instance  of  female  faith  and 
fortitude,  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  about  twelve  years 
past,  the  reputed  heretic  had  been,  by  Parliament,  taken  oat 
of  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  (u  such^  or  the  Archbishop^s  Court, 
so  that  the  case  could  not  now  resemble  the  course  pursued 
with  Fryth.  The  accused  party,  by  this  time,  if  any  regard 
were  to  be  paid  to  legal  enactments,  must  be  presented  on  the 
oaths  of  twelve  men,  before  any  imprisonment  could  ensue." 
There  was  indeed  an  Inquest  in  London,  probably  a  standing 
one,  for  the  examination  of  the  accused ;  but  the  last  year  of 
Henry^s  reign  was  to  carry  with  it  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  illegality,  and  of  Satanic  rage  against  the  Truth. 
Witness  the  following  narrative. 

Sir  William  Askew  of  Kelsey  in  Lincolnshire,  a  gentleman  of  family, 
had  two  sons,  Francis  the  eldest,  and  Edward,  who  was  one  of  his  Mar- 
jesty's  body-guard.**     These  young  men  had  three  sisters.     The  eld- 


iB  See  1534,  or  toI  L,  pp.  403, 404 ;  and  anno  1M4,  or  p.  167  of  thit  Tolnme. 

10  "  Whereas  I  am  informed  that  this  bearer,  Edward  Askew,  my  iertanit  son  unto  ^ 
William  Aslcew,  knight,  is  by  some  nobleman  preferred  nnto  the  room  of  one  of  these  nao 
tpcart  in  the  Court,  which  because  it  is  done  without  my  knowledge  and  hia,  I  shall  beseech  yon 
my  Lord,  inasmuch  as  I  have  no  friend  to  sue  unto  for  me  and  mine,  but  only  unto  your  Lord- 
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wt  having  died^  after  her  &ther  had  already  advanced  money  in  pro- 
spect of  her  union  with  a  gentleman  of  opulence  in  the  same  county, 
Mr.  Thomas  Eyme;  Anne  the  second,  in  ohedience  to  her  &ther's 
wishes,  was  married  to  him,  and  became  the  mother  of  two  children.^7 
Her  superior  natural  abilities  had  been  greatly  improved  by  education. 
The  English  Scriptures  engaged  her  serious  and  frequent  attention,  and 
the  result  was,  an  earnest  reception  of  the  truths  contained  in  them. 
Her  husband,  a  devoted  adherent  of  '^  the  old  learning,"  excited  by  such  a 
decided  change,  in  the  excess  of  his  passion  absolutely  drove  her  firom 
his  house  ;  and,  thus  harshly  treated,  she  had  repaired  to  London  to  seek 
some  redress,  by  suing  for  a  divorce.  Through  her  brother  Edward,  she 
could  have  no  difficulty  in  being  introduced  to  those  of  her  own  sex  in 
the  Court  circle,  who  were  in  &vour  of  the  Scriptures ;  but,  by  whatever 
means  it  was,  she  became  known  to  them  all,  including  even  the  Queen 
herself.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  one  so  ardent  in  the  faith  was 
ensnared  by  the  bloody  Statute,  or  Act  of  six  Articles ;  and  Granmer  was 
now  to  witness  a  series  of  proceedings  in  gross  violation  of  the  bill  which 
he  had  carried  through  Parliament  two  years  ago. 

It  appears  to  have  been  on  Friday  the  12th  of  March,  that  this  heroic 
young  woman  was  first  examined  by  one  Christopher  Bare,  of  the  Lon- 
don Inquest,  at  Sadler's  hall,  Cheapside.  The  questions  put,  betrayed 
at  once  the  ignorance  of  her  examiner  and  Anne's  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  sacred  Volume ;  but  she  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  a  boisterous  devotee.^^  Bonner's  Chan- 
cellor, Thomas  Bage  alias  Williams,  was  there  to  record  what  passed. 
After  a  few  words  on  transubstantiation,  in  which,  by  her  replies,  his 
Lordship  was  made  to  look  very  foolish,  she  was  illegally  committed  to 
priJKm.^  She  offered  sureties,  but  he  would  take  none,  and  sent  her  to 
the  counter.  There  she  remained  eleven  days,  without  one  firiend  being 
aUowed  to  see  her.    At  last,  on  Tuesday  the  23d,  a  cousin,  Mr.  Brit- 


■Up,  that  yoQ  wfll,  at  this  my  roquMt  bear  nnto  him  your  lawftil  faroiir  and  fVtrth«nmce  in  tbtt 
aamc ;  asmring  jonr  Lordahip,  that  he,  the  young  man,  is  of  a  very  genltil  nature,  right  forward, 
and  of  good  actirity,  so  that  I  think  he  shall  be  meet  to  furnish  such  a  room,  and  to  do  to  the 
King's  Majesty  diligent  and  faithful  serTice."— Cranrntfr  to  OumweU— at  Foide  88th  December 
Uaa  M8.  Chapter-house.     This  refers  to  Henry's  personal  guard,  as  before  explained,  p.  93. 

17  The  third  sbter,  Jane,  was  married  first  to  Sir  Oeoige  8t  Paul,  and  then  to  Richard  Dis- 
ney, Baq«,  of  Norton  Disney,  ancestor  of  the  present  John  Disney,  Esq.  of  the  Hyde,  Essex. 

>•  But  a  ftuDous  man  in  his  day,  among  the  Goldsmith's  Company.  He  was  sub-treasurer  of 
the  Mint  under  both  Henry  and  Edward ;  and  as  the  King  can  do  no  wnrng-,  so  in  l.^SO  was 
granted  to  him  a  •pardon  tii  all  treasons,  trespasses,  and  contempts  done  by  the  said  Martin  con- 
ecmtng  the  money  and  coin  of  the  King's  Majesty  and  his  father's  before  the  date  of  these  pre- 
sents ;  and  of  all  v^juti  andfaite  maMng  <ifmimeif  and  Tpaifrntnt*  qftKe  «ame,  contrary  to  com- 
mon law,  or  any  statute,  act,  prorision  or  proclamation.  See  Sttype't  Bed,  Mem.  1A60.  Such 
was  the  commentary  on  Henry,  the  original  offender,  and  cause  of  all  the  injustice  done.  Sir 
Martin  left  a  sum  for  an  Annirersary  Sermon  to  be  preached  in  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  where  the 
▼enerable  John  Newton  so  long  proclaimed  such  doctrine  as  the  poor  Mayor  never  heard.  Bowes 
lies  there  interred,  under  a  close  marble  tomb. 

)•  Before  this  was  done,  by  the  Act  of  1544,  she  ought  to  hare  been  legally  presented  on  the 
oaths  of  twelre  men. 
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tayne,  was  admitted.  He  went  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  referred  him  to 
the  Biflhop,  and,  next  day,  at  three  o'clock,  was  appointed  for  an  ex- 
amination before  Bonner.  The  Bishop  called  for  her  at  one,  but  this 
noble-minded  woman  would  never,  from  first  to  last,  submit  to  any 
private  examinations,  by  any  individual ;  and,  therefore,  declined  an- 
swering till  the  hour  appointed,  when  all  interested  would  be  present. 
While  waiting,  Bonner^s  Archdeacon,  John  Wymmesly,  began  to  con- 
verse with  her  respecting  a  book  he  saw  in  her  hand.^  It  was  no  other 
than  one  of  John  FrytKs,  for  Anne  had  nothing  to  conceal.  The  eye 
of  these  myrmidons  had  been  upon  her  for  some  time,  and  Bonner,  in 
fiill  possession  of  all  the  slander,  began,  when  the  hour  came,  by  urging 
her  to  know  ''  wherein  her  conscience  was  burdened."  She  replied — 
^  My  conscience,  I  thank  God,  is  burdened  with  nothing — and  to  lay  a 
plaster  to  the  whole  skin,  it  might  appear  much  folly."  This  arch- 
hypocrite  then  pretended,  before  her  friends  who  stood  ready  as  bail,  to 
be  driven  to  bring  forth  the  budget,  gathered  for  his  use  ;  and  to  which, 
(according  to  his  Majesty^s  already  expressed  persuasion,)  certain 
knaves  would  easily  be  found  ready  to  swear.  After  denying  the  first 
expressions  laid  to  her  charge,  having  never  uttered  them,  one  mighty 
offence  came  out.  She  had  on  one  occasion,  veiy  appropriately,  quoted 
those  sublime  words — ^^  The  Most  High  dwdleth  not  in  templee  made  tnth 
hands,^*  and  this,  in  Bonner's  esteem,  militated  against  his  pro&ne  figment 
of  transubstantiation !  The  Inquest,  she  owned,  had  asked  her — "  whether 
private  mass  did  relieve  souls  departed  ?"  *'  To  whom  I  answered, 
"  0  Lord,  what  idolatry  is  this  !  that  we  should  rather  believe  in  pri- 
vate masses,  than  in  the  healthsome  death  of  the  dear  Son  of  €k>d !" 
Then  said  Bonner,  ^'  what  an  answer  is  that  V  "  Though  it  be  but 
mean,"  said  she,  "  yet  is  it  good  enough  for  the  question."  The  Bishop 
then  upbraided  her,  for  having  reported  that  there  were  "  bent  against 
her  threeeoore  priests  at  Lincoln"  A  noble  testimony, at  least,  to  Anne's 
seal  and  fortitude  in  her  own  county.  "  Indeed,"  she  replied,  "  I  said 
so.  For  my  friends  told  me,  if  I  did  come  to  Lincoln,  the  priests  would 
assault  me,  and  put  me  to  great  trouble,  as  thereof  they  had  made  their 
boast :  and  when  I  heard  it,  I  went  thither  indeed,  not  being  afraid, 
because  I  knew  my  matter  to  be  good.  Moreover,  I  remained  there 
nine  days,  to  see  what  would  be  said  unto  me.  And  as  I  was  in  the 
Minster  reading  itpon  the  Bihle^  they  resorted  unto  me  by  two  and  two, 
by  five  and  six,  minding  to  have  spoken,  yet  went  they  their  ways  again 
without  words  speaking.  There  was  one  of  them  at  last  who  did  speak 
to  me  indeed  ;  but  his  words  were  of  small  effect,  so  that  I  do  not  now 
remember  them."  Bonner,  who  was  as  holy  in  his  own  estimation,  as 
his  Majesty  himself,  replied — ^'  There  are  many  that  read  and  know  the 


*<>  This  Wjmmetly,  alia*  Savage,  was  a  natural  brother  of  Bonner's. 
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Scripture,  who  live  not  according  to  it,"  which  was  at  least  a  confession 
that  the  readers  were  numerous.  At  the  close,  a  written  declaration  was 
offered  for  subscription.  ^  I  believe/'  said  Anne,  *'  so  much  thereof  as 
the  holy  Scripture  doth  agree  unto ;  wherefore  I  desire  you,  that  ye 
will  add  that  thereunto."  They  add,  she  wrote — ^'  I,  Anne  Askew,  do  be- 
lieve all  manner  of  things  contained  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Bonner  was  fax  from  being  satisfied ;  but  said,  **  she  might  thank 
others,  and  not  herself,  for  the  &your  found  at  his  hand  ;  as  he  consi- 
dered she  had  good  friends,  and  also  came  of  a  worshipful  stock."  Still, 
however,  to  show  his  spite,  he  remanded  her,  to  appear  at  Guildhall  next 
day ;  nor  would  this  suffice,  for  the  day  afber,  or  the  26th,  she  must 
also  appear  at  St.  Paul's.  He  had  now  finished,  and  the  bail-bond  being 
granted,  so  ended  her  first  examination.^* 

After  this,  three  months  had  not  elapsed  when  this  young  lady,  of 
about  twenty-five,  must  be  again  molested.  Her  appearance  now  was  not 
before  any  Bishops,  (u  tuchy  but  before  the  Privy  Council  at  Greenwich. 
It  was  on  Saturday  the  19th  of  June,  when  Mr.  Eyme,  as  well  as  his 
wife^  were  called  before  them.  Wriothesly  and  Rich,  Oardiner  and 
Tunstalf  the  Lord  Great  Master  of  the  King's  Household,  Paget  and 
Sadler,  with  six  others,  were  present ;  but  Cranmer  was  not  here,  nor 
does  he  ever  appear  throughout.  Kyme  was  "  appointed  to  return  to  his 
coimtry  till  he  should  be  sent  for  ;"  but  Anne,  **  for  that  she  was  veiy 
obstinate  and  heady  in  reasoning  of  matters  in  religion,  seeing  no  per- 
suasion of  good  reason  could  take  place,  was  sent  to  Newgate,  to  remain 
there  to  answer  to  the  law."^ 

Her  next  examination  was  on  Friday  the  25th.  Upon  being  asked  as 
to  her  husband,  she  declined,  saying  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Wriothes- 
ly, already  knew  her  mind.  They  said  it  was  the  Kind's  pleasure  that 
she  should  now  open  that  matter.  She  answered,  "  she  would  not  do 
60 ;  but  if  it  were  the  King's  pleasure  to  hear  her,  she  would  shew  him 
the  truth.''  They  said,  '^  it  was  not  meet  for  the  King  to  be  troubled 
with  her."  She  replied,  *'  Solomon  was  reckoned  the  wisest  King  that 
trer  lived,  yet  misliked  he  not  to  hear  two  poor  common  women  ;  much 
more  his  Grace  a  simple  woman,  and  his  faithful  subject." 

Wriothesly  then  inquired  as  to  the  sacrament.  "  I  believe,"  said 
she,  <<  that  so  oft  as  I,  in  a  Christian  congregation,  do  receive  the  bread 
in  remembrance  of  Christ's  death,  and  with  thanksgiving,  according  to 
his  holy  institution,  I  receive  therewith  the  fruits  also  of  his  most 
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»  It  vaa  printed  by  NoTember  this  year,  at  Marbarg  in  H«0W.  The  aoconnt  inserted  in 
Bonnc/a  Begiiter  it  vnqnetUonablj  incorrect,  or  false,  not  only  as  to  the  rabttance,  bat,  we 
bevc  pnmmed,  the  day  of  the  month,  vis.,  20th  of  March.  lie  only  Talne  oonaiste  in  it*  con- 
firmiiig  the  time  of  ihejirtt  examination.    This  was  in  March  1545  of  their  year,  i.  e.  1546. 

**  lUrl.  MS.  Sfi6,  fol.  224,  b.  The  second  examination  was  printed  at  Marburg,  15th  January 
1548. 
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glorious  passion."  Gardiner  then  told  her  to  give  a  direct  answer ;  but 
she  ''  would  not'  sing  a  new  song  in  a  strange  land :"  on  which  he  re- 
torted that  she  spake  iaparaUa,  "  I  answered — ^it  was  best  for  him; 
for  if  I  shew  the  open  truth,  ye  will  not  accept  it."  He  then  said  she 
was  a  parrot :  when  she  told  him,  ''  I  am  ready  to  suffer  all  things  at 
your  hands,  not  only  your  rebukes,  but  all  that  may  follow  besidee, 
and  that  gladly.'' 

The  Council  kept  her  before  them  for  Jive  hours,  and,  not  satisfied, 
next  day  commenced,  once  more,  with  the  sacrament.  Anne  replied, 
that  she  had  already  said  what  she  could  ;  after  which  they  put  her  aside 
to  confer  among  themselyes.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  the  brother  of  the 
Queen,  with  Lord  Lisle,  and  Gardiner,  then  came  to  her,  requiring  that 
she  Would  confess  the  sacrament  to  be  flesh,  blood,  and  bones  !  Lord 
Pair,  the  uncle  of  the  Queen,  then  on  the  yery  brink  of  the  grave,  was 
also  standing  by.  With  the  character  of  all  these  men  Anne  was  weU 
acquainted,  and  for  that  of  Gardiner  she  entertained  due  and  merited 
contempt.  To  the  Lords  Parr  and  Lisle,  therefore,  she  seized  that  oppor- 
tunity of  saying, "  that  it  was  a  great  shame  for  them  to  counsel  contrary 
to  their  knowledge  ;"  but  with  Gardiner  she  declined  to  hold  any  separate 
conversation,  though  he  pressed  it.  He  had  said  that  he  would  speak 
with  her  familiarly.  She  replied — "  So  did  Judas,  when  he  unfriendly 
betrayed  Christ."  Then  he  desired  to  speak  with  her  alone  ;  but  she 
pointedly  refused,  adding, "  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses every  matter  should  stand,  after  Christ's  and  Paul's  doctrine." 
Matt,  xviii.,  16  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1. 

Wriothesly  once  more  began  the  oft-repeated  subject,  and  Gkrdiner 
followed,  by  saying  "  she  should  be  burned." — "  I  have  searched  all  the 
Scriptures,"  said  this  intrepid  woman,  ^'  yet  could  I  never  find  that  either 
Christ  or  his  Apostles  put  any  creature  to  death.  Well,  well,"  she  added, 
"  God  will  laugh  your  threatenings  to  scorn."  Paget,  the  King*s  Secre- 
tary, Cox,  the  tutor  of  Edward,  and  a  Dr.  Robinson,  then  spoke  to  her  in 
succession ;  but,  in  the  end,  she  was  sent  back  to  Newgate,  and  by  this 
time  very  unwell.  This  was  on  Saturday  the  26th  of  June.  "  Then  on 
the  Sunday,"  says  Anne  herself,  "  I  was  sore  sick,  thinking  no  less  than 
to  die ;  therefore  I  desired  to  speak  with  Mr.  Latimer,  (still  in  the  Tower,) 
but  it  would  not  be  ; "  and  on  Monday  the  28th  she  once  more  "had  to 
appear  at  Guildhall. 

By  Act  of  Parliament,  Anne  Askew  was  now  entitled  to  a  jury,  and  to 
have  challenged  any  one  of  them ;  but  instead  of  this,  she,  with  two 
other  individuals,  were  at  once  condemned  for  the  denial  of  the  real  pre- 
sence ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  contemporary  manuscript — "  On  Mon- 
day, Mrs.  Askew,  Christopher  White,  and  a  tailor,  (Adlam,  or  Adams,) 
who  came  from  Colchester  or  thereabout,  were  arraigned  at  the  Guild- 
hall,   and    received   their   judgment   of  my  Lord    Chancellor    (Wri> 
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othedy)  atid  the  CowncUy  to  be  burned,  and  so  were  committed  to  New- 
gate again.'^ 

Had  the  illegal  procedure  terminated  here,  it  would  hare  been  bad 
enough ;  but  the  brutal  servants  of  this  monarch  must  reach  the  dimaz 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  examinations,  tedious  and  frequent, 
were  now  supposed  to  be  over ;  the  trial  was  ended,  and  Anne  had  been 
sentenced  to  the  flames.  The  sentence  of  death  once  passed,  was  it  to 
be  imagined  that  examinations  of  any  sort  were  to  be  bbbitxed  ?  But  so 
they  were  indeed.  Fifteen  days  after  Wriothesly  had  pronounced  sen- 
tence, he  must  degrade  himself  below  the  vilest  of  men.  On  Tuesday 
the  13th  of  July  Anne  was  taken  from  Newgate  to  the  Tower,  alter- 
nately the  Bastile  and  the  palace  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Having  stopped 
first  at  the  sign  of  the  Crown,  there  Bonner  and  Richard  Rich,  that  tho- 
rough-paced persecutor,  awaited  her,  and  spent  their  flattery  in  vain, 
attempting  to  turn  her  from  the  truth.  Nicholas  Shaxton,  too,  having 
now  reearUed  and  obtained  his  pardon,  also  came  and  presumed  to 
address  her.  After  many  £Eiithful  monitions,  she  closed  by  saying — '^  It 
had  been  good  for  him  never  to  have  been  bom  ! "  Rich  then  sent  her 
on  to  the  Tower,  thus  affording  another  specimen  of  his  legal  views  ;  but 
at  three  o'clock  commenced  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  shameful  scenes 
on  record.  Rich,  by  that  hour,  had  followed  the  prisoner,  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  no  other  than  my  Lord  Chancellor  once  more.  Some 
device,  full  of  Satanic  malignity,  was  now  in  view.  They  began  by 
ehaiging  her  to  name  any  man  or  woman  of  her  sect  that  she  knew.  In 
the  legal  sense  of  the  term  she  knew  none.  That  interesting  lady,  the 
Budiess-Dowager  of  Suffolk,  the  Countesses  of  Sussex,  Hertford,  and 
Southampton,  and  Lady  Denny  were  then  named  to  her ;  when  she  replied, 
that  if  she  should  pronounce  any  thing  against  them,  (in  their  estima- 
tion,) she  could  not  pnyoe  it.  They  then  said,  ^  The  King  was  informed 
(by  themselves  or  Gardiner,  no  doubt)  that  she  could  name,  if  she  woidd, 
a  great  number  of  her  sect.*'  Here  was  employment  for  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  a  Privy  Counsellor  (cfter  sentence  of  death  had  been  pro- 
nounced t  But  Anne  only  replied — ^^  The  King  was  as  well  deceived  in 
that  behalf,  <u  dUaemUed  with  in  other  mattersJ** 

Thinking  to  discover  and  ensnare  the  ladies,  on  whom  their  eyes  were 
fixed,  they  then  tried  another  course.  Little,  if  any,  prison  allowance 
seems  to  haye  been  granted  for  Anne's  support,  as  they  then  commanded 
her  to  show  how  she  had  been  maintained.  This  was  her  answer — '^  As 
for  the  help  that  I  had  in  the  Counter,  it  waa  hy  means  of  my  maid.  For 
as  she  went  about  in  the  streets,  shemademoan  to  the  prentices,  and  they  by 
her  did  send  me  money  ;  but  who  they  were  I  never  knew.'^    Ten  shillings 

»  OtweU  JoluiKm  to  his  brother,  2d  July.  See  alto  Jf  51  Beeords  in  the  Touer.  EUk's  Let- 
ten,  wc.  ler.  iL,  |».  177.  After  her  condemnation,  Anne  addrened  a  letter  to  the  King,  and 
uotker  to  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  but  whether  the  fonmcr  was  ever  dellTered  is  uncertain. 
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had  been  sent  to  her  from  Lady  Herbert,  and  eight  from  Lady  Denny  ; 
but  as  these  examinators  could  not  reach  the  ladies,  the  gentlemen  came 
next ;  for  they  then  said,  (with  an  eye  to  Cranmer  or  some  other,)  *^  there 
were  of  the  C<nmcil  that  did  maintain  her."    She  only  answered, "  Ko." 

"  Then,"  says  the  heroic  sufferer  herself  "  then  they  did  put  me  on  the  rcickf 
because  I  confessed  no  ladies  or  gentlemen  to  be  of  my  opinion,  and  thereon 
they  kept  me  a  long  time  ;  and  because  I  lay  stiU  and  did  not  cry,  my  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Master  Rich  took  pains  to  rack  me  fcUh  their  own  hands  till  I 
was  nigh  dead  1  Then  the  Lieutenant  (Sir  Anthony  Knevet)  caused  me  to  be 
loosed  ;  incontinently  I  swooned,  and  then  they  recovered  me  again.'^  After 
thcU  I  sat  two  long  hours,  reasoning  with  my  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  bare  floor, 
where  he,  with  many  flattering  words,  persuaded  me  to  leave  my  ojunion*  Then 
was  I  brought  to  a  house,  and  laid  in  a  bed,  with  as  weary  and  painful  bones  as 
ever  had  patient  Job." 

That  two  such  human  beings  should  have  been  found,  and  these  two 
sustaining  the  offices  of  Lord  Chancellor  and  a  Privy  Counsellor,  may 
appear  incredible :  but  Rich,  as  we  have  seen  already,  had  shown  him- 
self, in  point  of  baseness,  capable  of  any  thing  ;  and  as  for  Wriothesly, 
it  is  in  vain,  after  this,  to  talk  of  his  general  character.  Burnet  allows 
that  he  was  "  fiercely  zealous  for  the  old  learning  ;**  and  Rapin  describes 
him  as  "  extremely  ambitious,  very  conceited  of  his  own  merit,  haughty, 
imperious,  and  very  angry  that  his  advice  was  not  always  followed — but 
he  showed  his  heat  and  passion  chiefly  on  occasion  of  rdigunu  matters." 
The  entire  narrative  of  Anne  Askew  carries  with  it  such  verisimilitude, 
that  no  candid  reader  can  fail  to  perceive  that  far  more  agony  was  in- 
flicted, than  meets  the  ear.  Let  not  Henry  YIII.  therefore  sustain  more 
than  his  own  share  of  blame,  which  was  more  than  sufficient  for  a  mul- 
titude ;  though  ''  if  a  ruler  hearken  to  lies,  all  his  servants  are  wicked ;" 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  King  was  informed  of  aU 
this,  even  he  was  shocked  ;  and  Wriothesly,  as  well  as  Rich,  somewhat 
afraid  of  the  consequences.  The  reader  can  feel  no  surprise,  if,  soon  after 
this,  he  should  hear  Henry  designate  this  Lord  Chancellor  as  a  heeat. 
Let  this  horrible  scene  serve,  in  part,  as  a  key  to  the  epithet.^ 

Three  days  after  this,  or  on  the  16th  of  July,  the  tragedy  came  to  an 
end  !  The  entire  proceedings  had  formed  one  continued  aeries  of  deeds 
oidarkmaSy  and  in  perfect  consonance  with  this  term,  instead  of  the 
morning  of  the  day,  as  usual,  they  deferred  the  execution  till  nightrfoBL, 


M  <<  The  lady  hath  been  racked«{n£ieA«reoitdemna(i<)ii,  aa  men  say.  which  b  a  ttraiiKe  thing  In 
my  ondentanding;  the  Lord  be  merdftil  to  ns  all!**  Otwell  Johnson,  9d  July,  aa  ftmncrly 
qaoted. 

u  By  his  Lord  Chancellor  indeed  the  King  was  repeatedly  proroked.  Thns  on  Wcdneaday, 
or  the  rery  day  after  this  horrid  barbarity,  he  had  condemned  to  the  flamea  a  gentleman  of  the 
King's  Prlry  Chamber,  Sir  Oeorgt  Blage,  who  had  boon  committed  to  Newgate  only  on  Sunday 
last.  Re  was  rather  a  faToorite  of  Henry's,  and  the  tidings  baring  reached  his  ear,  Blage  was 
saved,  and  went  immediately  to  the  tojbI  presence ;  but  Wriothesly  had  greatly  offended  his 
royal  Master. 
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to  make  the  sight  more  terrific.  Upon  a  bench,  apart  and  eleyated,  sat 
this  man  Wriotheslj  once  more ;  his  Grace  of  Norfolk ;  John,  Lord 
Russell ;  Bowes,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  others,  as  if  they  had  come  to  see 
a  pageant.  To  the  spot,  Anne,  her  bones  being  dislocated,  required  to 
be  carried  in  a  chair,  and  there,  in  the  gloom  of  night,  she  was  joined  by 
three  companions ;  Mr.  Lascelles,  one  of  the  Eing*s  household,  John 
Adams  from  Colchester,  already  mentioned,  and  a  priest  named  Belenian 
of  Otterden,  who  were  all  to  suffer.  Before  the  fire  was  kindled,  it  hav- 
ing been  whispered  that  gunpowder  was  to  be  employed  in  some  manner, 
seyeral  of  these  cowards  sitting  on  high,  began  to  be  afraid,  lest  the 
&ggot8  on  fire  should  come  whizzing  about  their  ears ;  but  upon  Lord 
Russell  informing  them  that  the  gunpowder  was  not  deposited  under 
the  £ftggots,  but  attached  to  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  the  murderers 
sat  stiU. 

That  wretched  being,  strangely  named  Bishop  Shaxton,  who,  afi;er 
seven  years'  confinement,  had  abjured,  stood  in  a  pulpit  on  the  scaffold, 
fronting  this  young  woman,  to  preach.  In  full  possession  of  her  mental 
powers,  Anne  listened,  andwheneyer  he  uttered  any  sentiment  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Scriptures,  she  dissented.  "  There,"  said  she,  '^  he  misseth, 
and  speaketh  without  the  book."  Once  finished,  Wriothesly*s  last  act 
followed,  that  of  presenting,  and  to  her  first,  the  King's  pardon,  if  she 
would  recant.  "  I  came  not  hither,"  said  Anne,  ''  to  deny  my  Lord  and 
Master."  Her  fellow-sufferers,  greatly  encouraged  by  her  fortitude  and 
firmness,  would  not  look  on  the  instrument  presented  for  their  accept- 
ance. Bowes,  the  ignorant  and  brutal  Mayor,  then  called  out  with  a 
loud  voice — "  Fiat  Justitia  J"  and  the  flames  were  kindled. 

A  scene  more  disgraceful  to  the  persecutors  of  the  human 
mind,  had  never  before  occurred,  nor  one  in  which  the  power 
of  Divine  Truth  was  more  conspicuous.  A  weak  and  unpro- 
tected female,  abandoned  to  all  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  stood, 
tike  a  pillar  of  brass,  while  other  men  were  proving  traitors  to 
the  cause,  and  falling  around  her.  On  the  day  before  her 
trial,  Crome  was  reading  his  recantation  in  public,  and  White, 
tried  on  the  same  day  with  herself,  had  also  failed  and  followed 
his  example.  As  for  Shaxton,  so  refuted  by  her,  only  a  few 
moments  before  she  went  to  the  immediate  presence  of  God, 
he  lived  for  ten  years  longer,  but  proved  a  miserable  character 
ever  after.  Lascelles,  who  suflfered  with  her,  having  before 
that  night,  expressed  some  anxiety  respecting  her  constancy — 
"  O  friend,^**  she  replied  in  writing,  "  most  dearly  beloved  in 
God — I  marvel  not  a  little  what  should  move  you  to  judge  in 
me  so  slender  a  faith  as  to  fear  death,  which  is  the  end  of  all 
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misery.  In  the  Lord,  I  desire  you  not  to  believe  in  me  such 
wickedness.'*'*  The  fact  was  that  Anne  Askew  was  in  such 
perfect  self-possession,  as  even  to  become  poetical  in  the  prison, 
amidst  all  the  rage  of  her  persecutors.  It  has  been  said  that 
she  actually  sang  her  stanzas  at  her  death ;  but  be  this  as  it 
might,  to  say  nothing  of  the  simple  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
the  sentiment ;  when  compared  with  the  rhyme  of  more  than 
a  century  later,  even  in  point  of  euphony,  they  appear  extra- 
ordinary. The  following  specimen,  in  which  Henry  and  his 
Council  occupy  no  enviable  place,  will  speak  for  itself. 

On  thee  my  care  I  cast,  Absorpt  was  righteoomess, 

For  all  their  erael  spite ;  As  by  the  raging  flood ; 

I  set  not  by  their  haste,  Satan,  in  his  excess, 

For  thou  art  my  delight.  Suck'd  up  the  guiltless  blood. 

I  am  not  she  that  list  Then  thought  I,  Jesus  Lord ! 

My  anchor  to  let  fall  When  thou  shalt  judge  us  all. 

For  every  drizzling  mist ;  Hard  is  it  to  record, 

My  ship's  substantiaL  On  these  inen  what  wiU  fall — 

/  9aw  a  Royal  throne^  Yet  Lord  1  thee  desire, 

Where  justice  should  have  sit.  For  that  they  do  to  me. 

But  in  her  stead  was  one  Let  them  not  taste  the  hire 

Of  moody  cruel  wit :  Of  their  iniquity. 

Before  the  flames  of  persecution  for  the  Truth'*s  sake,  were 
kindled  for  the  last  time,  under  this  reign,  the  only  thing  now 
to  be  desired  was  the  testimony  of  some  noble  martyr  to  tie 
aU-^ujfficiency  of  the  Sacred  Vdume.  And  here  it  is  from  the 
pen  of  Anne  Askew,  before  she  suffered. 

**  Finally,  I  believe  all  those  Scriptubes  to  be  true,  which  He  hath  oonfinned 
with  his  most  precious  blood.  Yea,  and  as  St  Paul  saith,  those  Scriptures  are 
sufficient  for  our  learning  and  salvation,  thai  Christ  hcUh  left  here  with  us;  to  that 
I  believe  we  need  no  unwbittbii  verities  to  rule  his  Church  with.  Therefora, 
look,  what  he  hath  said  unto  me  with  his  own  mouth  in  his  Holy  Gospel,  that 
have  I,  with  God*s  grace,  closed  up  in  my  heart ;  and  my  full  tmst  is,  as  David 
saith^  that  it  shaU  be  a  lantern  to  my  footsteps." 

As  far  as  fire  and  faggot  were  employed,  so  ended  that  war 
of  opinion  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  which,  from  the  arrival 
of  Tyndale'*s  New  Testament  in  England,  had  now  lasted  for 
twenty  years.* 

s"  One  artbt  has  b^pin  to  jwy  the  homage  due  to  this  the  highest  of  all  rabjects ;  leading  the 
way,  DO  doabt,  to  other  efforts  of  the  pencil.— In  the  beautiAil  historical  painting  by  Hanrey  of 
Bdinbui^h,  now  finished,  "  The  first  readinff  qfthe  Bidi.b,  in  the  Crypt  qfOld  8U  PauTt,  in  1510," 
just  before  the  down&ll  of  Cmmweli.  To  Mnnmouth,  as  the  representatire  of  Tvudalb,  then 
gone  to  his  reward,  whom  he  had  so  befriended,  has  been  given,  most  deaerredly,  a  very  cott> 
spicuoQs  p\ai.ce,—See  rol.  i.,  p.  11)7.  Munmou^  as  one  at  the  commencement,  and  the  intrepid 
Anne  Atkew,  as  one  at  the  close  of  the  sufferers  under  Henry  VIIl.,  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to 
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The  hardened  cruelties  of  the  monarch  are,  it  is  true,  not 
even  yet  at  an  end ;  bat  these  were  the  last  martj/rs  under 
his  reign.  The  termination  is  very  obserrable.  To  these 
men  it  had  seemed  a  most  grievous  offence,  that  even  toomen^ 
and  those  of  good  families,  had  begun  to  have  any  fixed 
opinions  gathered  out  of  Scripture ;  and  it  was  therefore 
worthy  of  the  majesty  of  Divine  Truth,  that,  before  the 
tempest  ceased,  the  savage  fury  of  this  final  storm  should  be 
braved  by  a  female  mind  and  frame.  It  was  an  eminent 
instance  of  the  Almighty  choosing  the  feeble  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  tilings  that  were  mighty;  and  that 
also,  just  before  his  blessed  Word  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
more  generally  circulated  and  read,  than  it  had  ever  yet  been.^ 


the  entire  gromp,  liere  listening  with  m  much  eagerneu  to  the  Word  of  Life.  This  picture,  now 
Ib  the  hands  of  the  London  engntter,  when  once  published,  cannot  fail  to  proTO  an  appropriate 
honsehold  ornament,  not  only  in  thU  kingdom,  bat  wherever  the  English  Bible  is  now  being 
read,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  In  the  grand  battle,  however,  previouslif  fought  and  won, 
there  is  yet  to  be  found  more  than  one  heart-stining  scene,  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  our  highest 
arttsta.  It  is  now  more  than  time  that  Tvn oalx  and  FaTTH  in  JBngland,  as  well  as  Albs  and 
HaMfitfTDS,  about  to  be  noticed  in  Scotland,  should  occupy  that  place,  whether  in  painting  or 
poetry,  which  ought  to  hare  been  assigned  to  them  long  'before  the  present  day,  in  the  sober 
proee  of  authentic  history. 

S7  This  revolting  tragedy  has  proved  rather  an  awkward  subject  for  the  pen  of  Dr.  Llngard. 
In  hie  first  edition,  he  had  said  of  Anns  AsKnw—**  She  was,  after  (iro  recantations,  condemned 
to  the  flames  by  the  same  Prelate,  {Cramner  I)  and  several  other  Bishops !"  Obliged  to  alter 
this,  in  his  fourth  and  last  edition,  after  alluding  to  her  case,  he  adds — "  Numerous  examina- 
tions followed :  those  who  submitted  to  a  recantation,  wore  remanded  to  prison ;  the  more 
obstinate  were  sent  before  Ou  Eeektiastical  Courts  of  which  the  Archbishop  was  probablp  the 
diief  judge ;  and  Ihat  court  excommunicated  them  as  incorrigible  heretics,  and  delivered  them 
over  to  the  civil  power.  Among  the  former  were  Latimer  and  Crome  himself,  who  by  snbmis- 
skm  escaped  the  flames :  the  sufferers  were  Atkew"  &c.  That  a  historian,  not  indisposed  to 
researcb  at  other  times,  should  make  the  first  assertion,  and  by  way  of  correction  substitute  the 
second  passage  in  explanation,  seems  to  force  upon  us  the  conclusion,  that  there  must  here  be 
some  secret  invincible  prejudice. 

It  waa  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Doctor  should  appear  in  any  sense  as  a  lady's  man,  except, 
perbap*,  in  the  case  of  Catharine  Howard,  on  account  of  her  party ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  look 
for  soma  r^ard  to  impartiality,  when  he  refers  to  a  conscientious  martyr,  of  either  sex.  The 
doable  Tocantation  has  been  f^ven  up.  It  was  a  calumny,  which  Anne  repelled,  in  writing,  at 
the  moment.  '*  As  the  Lord  liveth,**  said  she,  **  I  never  meant  a  thing  k$i  than  to  recant,** 
and  thia  all  her  examlnators  had  felt ;  but  still  Lfaigard  is  extremely  reluctant  to  let  Cranmcr 
go.  Ho  now  talks  of  an  ESeeluUuHeal  Courij  of  which  Cranmer  probably  was  the  President ! 
Forgetting  to  oheerve,  that  these  Mshopa  were  not  now  standing  on  the  high  ground  they  too 
often  occupied  before  and  after.  The  hand  of  Crumwell  had  been  upon  them  in  1A35,  and  even 
that  of  Cranmer  in  1544 ;  and  up  to  this  moment  no  suspected  heretic  could  legaUy  be  brought 
befcnw  any  Bishop,  as  in  former  days.  Mr.  Todd,  to  extricate  Cranmer,  repels  the  assertion  of 
Lingard,  by  referring  to  Bonner  as  the  Ordinarp,  and  that  the  Archbishop  therefore  could  not 
descend  to  the  court  of  a  suffragan.  But  the  foct  was,  that  Anne  was  not,  as  in  former  days, 
called  before  a  suffiragan  court  at  all.  She  was  first  before  the  Inquest,  such  as  it  was,  for  even 
they.acted  iUegally ;  and  of  this  Inquest  Bonner  was  merely  one  member ;  but  when  ho  at- 
tempted to  insinuate  himself  personally,  the  heroic  martyr  treated  him  as  he  deserved ;  and 
would  say  nothing  till  the  hour  fixed  for  all  others  to  be  present.  In  other  days,  Stokesly  be- 
fore, or  Bonner,  some  yean  after,  would  have  sent  her  to  the  Coal-house,  or  Lollard's  Tower ; 
bat  at  this  moment  the  Btohops  were  muasled.  It  was  the  Lord  Mayor  or  Inquest  who  com- 
ndtted  Anne  to  prison  under  the  JInt  examination ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  acting  with  the 
Privy  Coancil,  who,  under  the  Mcond,  sent  her  to  Newgate  and  the  Tower.  These  were  the 
partka,  not  Bishops,  who  examined  and  condemned  her  to  the  flamea  It  is  true  that  at  Privy 
Counsellors,  two  Bishops,  and  onlp  two,  wore  present ;  and  why  a>uld  not  the  Doctor,  when  he 
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Although  these  four  were  the  principal  individuals  now  put 
to  death  for  opinions  held,  those  gentlemen  of  the  Privy 
Council  had  been  extremely  busy  ^th  various  other  examina- 
tions.^ Besides  Grome  who  recanted  openly ;  on  the  13th  of 
May,  say  they,  "  we  look  for  Latimer ;  for  the  Vicar  of  St. 
Bride^s,  (t.  e.  John  Taylor,  who,  eight  years  after,  8u£fered  at 
the  stake,)  and  some  others  of  those  that  have  specially  com- 
forted Orome  in  his  folly .'"^  When  the  first,  or  by  for  the 
most  illustrious  of  these  appeared,  they  put  him  on  his  oath, 
as  to  his  intercourse  with  Grome,  and  presented  him  a  string 
of  questions,  which  he  was  to  answer  in  writing.  Latimer  re- 
tired, and  began  to  reply ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  beyond 
two  or  three  queries,  when  the  Gouncil  were  informed,  that, 
without  an  interview,  he  could  not  go  on.  Tunstal  of  Dur- 
ham, and  Sir  John  Gage,  the  comptroller,  were  then  deputed 
to  converse  with  him.  In  his  own  frank  manner,  he  told 
them  it  was  dangerous  to  answer  to  such  questions,  and  that 
the  course  pursued  was  more  extreme  than  it  would  have 
been,  if  he  had  lived  under  the  Turk.  Besides,  ^'  he  doubted 
whether  it  were  his  Majesty^s  pleasure,  that  he  should  be 
thus  called  and  examined.''^  He  wished  to  speak  with  the 
King  himself,  before  he  made  farther  answer,  as  he  had  been 
once  deceived  in  that  way,  when  he  left  his  bishoprick.  It 
had  been  intimated  to  him,  by  CrumweU^  ^'  that  it  was  his 
Majesty'^s  pleasure  he  should  resign  it,  which  his  Majesty 


»aw  their  namet  in  the  manuacript  which  he  quotes,  hare  rather  mentioned  themf  ThcM, 
howerer,  were  Oardiner  cmd  Tunstal;  and  they  must  he  paaaed  over  in  ailence,  in  order  to 
reach  Cranmer  by  a  probabiHtp  I  Bat  to  erect  an  Archbiahop'e  Court,  and  put  Cranmer  in  the 
chair,  waa  too  bad.  He  had  quite  enough  to  answer  for,  in  the  death  of  Joan  Bocher,  under 
the  next  rolKn ;  but  the  present  far  nobler  martyr  was  the  rictim  of  OardJner'sand  Wriothealy'i 
malice.    Cranmer  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  shocking  bnsincss,  from  beginning  to  end. 

It  is  curious  enough  to  see  the  caution  of  Dr.  Lingard  in  questioning  the  fact  of  Anne  having 
been  subjected  to  the  rodlE,  on  the  ground  of  its  ilUgaiitjf  without  an  order  fhom  the  CouncQ! 
and  that  under  a  Monarch  who  so  sported  with  law,  as  well  as  humanity  and  common  sense ; 
with  a  Council  most  of  whose  members  were  so  Tirulent  and  cruel.  But  "  the  ArchbisbopV 
Court,"  huTing  had  no  existence  here,  we  hare  nothing  but  the  Coundl  before  us,  by  whose 
authority  poor  Anne  was  tormented  from  first  to  last.  As  for  UleffalUp»  the  steps  taken  tnm 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  were  in  the  face  of  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  one  in  1535,  and  espedally 
that  of  1M4.  This  last,  too,  was  carried  through  Parliament  by  Cranmtn  and  had  It  beta 
obeyed,  the  life  of  Anne  Askew  had  almost  to  a  certainty  been  sared.  It  happens  unfortunately 
for  the  Doctor's  last  edition,  that  he  has  made  what  was  incorrect,  still  more  so ;  while  not  tnHt- 
fied,  he  must  now,  moreorer.  defitme  Latimer.  As  for  Am  "  recanting,  and  jo  «MM^p<ng  the 
flames!**  he  will  come  before  us  presently. 

w  According  to  Foxe,  there  was  one  other  martyr,—"  Like  as  Winchester ,  and  other 
bishops  did  set  on  King  Henry  against  Anne  Askew  and  her  fellow  martyrs^  so  Dr.  Repps, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,"  (a  succeetor  worthy  of  the  old  blind  Bishop  Nix,)  "  did  incite  no  leas  the 
old  Duke  of  Norfolk  against  one  Rogen,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  but  within  half  a  roar, 
both  the  King  himself,  and  the  Duke's  house,  decnyod." 

M  Gov.  State  Papers,  i.,  p.  846. 
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titer  denied^  and  pitied  his  condition.''^ ^  In  fine,  '^  he  thought 
there  were  some  who  had  procured  this  against  him  for 
maliee  ;^  and  then  he  named  Master  Oardiner^  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester ;  specifying  two  instances  of  his  ill-will  in  former 
days  :  the  first  occurred  in  a  conversation  they  had  held,  in 
Henry^s  presence;  and  the  second  was  evident,  in  that  he 
had  written  to  OmmtcM  against  his  (memorable)  sermon  in 
the  Convocation !  On  the  latter  he  dwelt,  as  a  grievous  proof 
of  malice.^  By  this  time  Latimer  had  been  again  introduced 
before  the  Council,  when  Grardiner  immediately  replied,  and 
in  a  style  worthy  of  his  deep  hypocrisy.  "  I  declared  plainly,^' 
says  he,  ^'  how  much  I  had  loved,  favoured,  and  done  for  his 
person,  and  that  he  had  no  cause  to  be  offended  with  me ! 
though  I  were  not  content  with  his  doctrine/^  They  then 
repeated  Latimer^s  allusion  to  Turkey — said  that  the  interro- 
gatories were  not  captious ;  and  told  him  that  he  spoke  ^^  as 
though  no  credit  or  estimation  should,  now-a-days,  be  given 
to  his  Highness'^s  Council  or  his  Highness'^s  Ministers.'"^  But 
all  was  to  no  effect.  Latimer,  indeed,  finished  the  writing  he 
had  commenced ;  but  they  were  then  obliged  to  report — '^  for 
tie  purpose,  we  be  as  wise  almost,  as  we  were  before  !^^  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  day,  they  remitted  him  to  Henry  Hol- 
beach,  then  Bishop  of  Worcester,  (originally  recommended  to 
the  King  by  Latimer  himself,)  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  doc- 
tors, and  in  the  elegant  language  of  the  Privy  Council,  were 
''  to  fish  out  the  bottom  of  his  stomach.''''  But  as  far  as  aU 
the  official  records  go,  they  had  fished  in  vain.^  No  more 
mention  is  made  of  Latimer;  and  although  Lingard  has 
ehosen  to  say  that  he  now  recanted,  it  is  but  a  groundless  as- 
sumption. Once  indeed,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  he  did  subscribe 
certain  articles,  and  crave  forgiveness ;  but  this  was  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  the  days  of  recantation  were  with  him  long 
since  past.  Crome  had  fallen  a  second  time,  but  Latimer 
never  again ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  left  in  prison  nine 
months  longer.   Like  one  of  old,  who,  ^'  to  do  the  Jews  a  plea- 

*^  See  a  Oder  1539,  p.  68,  nofe. 

*^  See  what  a  iratchfnl  eye  Gardiner  retained  orer  England  while  in  France.  No  wonder 
than  he  dwell  on  the  sermon.  It  was  now  ten  years  since  it  had  been  delirered,  and  as  a  ser- 
mon delivered  in  St.  Panl's,  addressed  to  bishops,  it  stands  by  itself,  to  the  present  day. 
fhrdinet  did  not  himself  hear  it ;  bvt  it  had  been  printed  in  EngtUh  after  its  delirery  in  Latin, 
ud  mast  haTO  rung  in  the  ears  of  these  men  for  many  a  day.— 5te  toI.  i.,  pp.  490-491. 

"  And  this  was  very  much  in  harmony  with  what  his  Majesty,  in  person,  had  already  told 
tlicm.    What  he  had  said  to  Cranmcr  respecting  them  was  still  worse.    See  before,  pp.  176-179. 

^  Go*.  SUte  Papers,  i.,  pp.  848-849. 
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sure,  left  Paul  bound ;"  so  perhaps  to  please  others,  Henry 
left  this,  the  most  faithful  subject  of  his  realm,  in  the  Tower. 
At  least  this  much  is  certain,  that  to  the  man  whom  he  had 
so  courageously  warned  in  1530,  Latimer  was  not  to  be  in- 
debted for  deliverance  from  durance  vile ;  so  that  every  thing 
conspired  to  tinge  with  a  darker  shade  the  evening  of  that 
monarches  life.  On  Sunday  the  20th  of  February  1547,  or 
the  day  on  which  Edward  was  crowned,  a  general  pardon  was 
granted  to  all  prisoners,  except  Norfolk,  Pole,  and  Courtney, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  at  home ;  and  Throg- 
morton  and  Pate  abroad.  It  was  then  that  Latimer,  released 
from  his  honourable  imprisonment  of  more  than  six  years, 
went  to  Lambeth,  to  live  for  some  time  privately,  under  Cran- 
mer^s  roof.** 

In  the  very  midst  of  all  this  fixed  enmity  to  moral  worth, 
there  was  still  time  found  for  Henry  to  vent  his  final  malice  to 
the  dead,  as  well  as  the  living ;  and  among  them  all,  special 
reference  must  be  made  to  by  far  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his 
reign — William  Tyndale.  It  seems  to  have  been  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  lending  additional  terror  to  the  night  in 
which  Anne  Askew  and  her  companions  were  to  illuminate 
Smithfield,  by  being  consumed  in  the  flames,  that  a  proclama- 
tion had  been  devised  and  issued  against  booh.  Authorised 
by  the  King^s  name,  it  was  dated  the  8th  of  July,  just  eight 
days  before  the  martyrs  were  burnt. 

"  From  henceforth  no  man,  woman,  or  person,  of  what  estate,  condition,  or 
degree,  he  or  they  be,  (to  reach  the  highest  ladies  or  gentlemen  about  the 
Court,)  shall,  after  the  last  day  of  August  next  ensuing,  receive,  have,  take,  or 
keep  in  his  or  their  possession,  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  of  Tyndal^t  or 
CoverdaWt,  nor  any  other  than  is  permitted  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  made 
in  the  session  of  the  Parliament  holden  at  Westminster  in  the  thirty-fourth  and 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  Majesty's  most  noble  reign.35  Nor,  after  ihe  said  day, 
shall  receive,  have,  take,  or  keep,  in  his  or  their  poesession,  any  manner  of 


>4  There  ie,  however,  reaeon  to  rappoee  that  the  Vicar  of  St  Bride's  recanted  three  months 
after  this.  At  least  Wriothealy  and  Gardiner,  on  the  10th  of  September,  tell  the  PriTj  Coun- 
cil,—*' It  may  like  your  Lordships  to  declare  to  the  Kind's  Majesty  that  Or.  Tayloar,  upon 
farther  conference  with  Mr.  Shaxton,  hath  snbscribed  all  Mr.  Shaxtcn'*  articles.  He  was 
ncTor  indicted ;  whereupon  he  is  put  to  liberty,  with  bond  not  to  depart  from  London."— 5(air 
Paperif  i.,  p.  806.  The  editor  there,  indeed,  supposes  this  to  have  been  Tailour,  afterwards 
Bbhop  of  Lincoln ;  but  from  what  we  have  related,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  John  Tay- 
lour,  aUa*  Cardmaker,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Bride's  since  NoTember  1643,  is  the  person  now  referred 
to.  See  Woo^9  Fa$ti,  by  Bllw.,  p.  9Sl,  or  Bonner's  Register.  He  died  at  the  stake,  howerer, 
on  the  30th  of  May  1555. 

*B  As  this  Parliament  sat  Trom  January  to  Maj  1542,  it  embraced  both  years.  Henry's 
regal  year  commenced  with  April  99. 
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books  printed  at  written  in  the  Englidi  tongue,  which  be,  or  shall  be  set  forth 
in  the  names  of  jPV^,  TyndaU^  Widife,  Jaye,  Boye,  BatU  (i.  e,  Beoon)  BaUy 
Banteg,  Cowrdaley  Turner,  Tracy,  or  by  any  of  them  ;— but  shall,  before  the 
iMt  day  in  August  next  coming,  deliver  the  same  English  book  or  books  to  his 
master,  if  he  be  a  servant,  or  dwell  under  any  other  ;  and  the  master  or  ruler 
of  the  house,  and  such  others  as  dwell  at  large,  shall  deliver  all  such  books  to 
the  mayor,  bailiff,  or  chief  constable  of  the  town  where  they  dwell,  to  be  by 
them  delivered  over  openly  to  the  sheriff,  bishop's  chancdlor,  or  commis- 
auy, — to  &e  intent  that  they  may  cause  them  incontinently  to  be  openly 
Hmed  ;  which  thing  the  King's  Majesty's  pleasure  is,  that  every  of  them  shall 
see  executed  in  most  effectual  sort,  and  thereof  make  certificate  to  the  King's 
Hajesty's  Most  Honourable  Council,  before  the  ^Ers^  day  of  October  next  coming." 

Providentially,  however,  once  more,  before  "  the  first  of 
October  next  coming,^^  both  Council  and  King  will  have  widely 
different  subjects  to  engross  their  attention,  rather  than  the 
burning  of  books.  During  the  month  before,  Wriothesly  and 
Gardiner  will  be  worried  out  of  their  lives  to  provide  the  need- 
fbl,  even  to  pay  the  wctffes  of  the  royal  household  !  The  fiery 
Lord  Chancellor,  at  his  wit's  end,  shall  not  know  what  is  be- 
fore him,  and  Gardiner  be  sinking,  to  rise  no  more  in  the 
fovourY)f  Henry  VIII. ;  while  the  poor  King,  fractious  and 
fall  of  disease,  will  be  entering  on  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  Meanwhile,  let  it  be  observed,  we  have  now  a  most 
expressive  intimation  of  the  impotence  of  all  former  denuncia- 
tions. The  proclamation  itself,  indeed,  at  this  late  period,  is 
a  proof  of  this  ;  but  see  the  tameness  of  what  follows.  It  is 
like  the  giving  up  of  the  ghost  in  despair.  Before  Henry  dies 
he  is  constrained  to  crouch  before  the  power  of  the  new 
learning. 

"  And  to  the  intent  that  no  man  shall  mistrust  any  danger  of  such  penal  sta- 
tutes as  be  passed  in  this  behalf,  for  the  keeping  of  the  said  book%  the  King's 
Majesty  is  most  graciously  contented,  by  this  proclamation,  to  pardon  that  of- 
fence to  the  said  time  appointed  by  this  proclamation,  for  the  delirery  of  the 
said  books  ;  and  commandeih  that  no  bii^op,  chancellor,  oommissary,  mayor, 
bailiff,  sheriff,  or  constable  shall  be  cumous  to  mark  who  bringeth  forth  such 
books,  but  only  order  and  bum  them  openly,  as  is  in  this  proclamation  ordered." 

With  this  proclamation,  or  immediately  after  it,  there  was 
published  a  long  list  of  the  books  interdicted.  It  was  the  last^ 
and  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  first  edition  of  Foxe^s  Acts  and 
Monuments,  where,  with  his  too  frequent  indifference  to  the 
order  of  time,  he  has  inserted  it  under  1539  !  From  tbe 
books  mentioned  he  might  have  seen  that  it  could  not  have 
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been  issued  before  the  preceding  proclamation.^  The  procbi- 
mation  itself  is  a  proof  of  the  spirit  which  was  conquering 
^'  the  old  learning/'*  and,  in  farther  illustration,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  glance  oyer  the  publications  in  English  from  1542, 
as  given  in  Herbert^s  Ames,  while  this  list  of  books  serves  as 
a  commentary  on  the  names  denounced."^ 

Already  sinking  under  the  weight  of  mortal  disease,  such 
was  the  last  public  manifestation  of  the  monarches  malicious 
folly.  Not  that  the  proclamation  could  have  much  effect,  if 
indeed  any,  beyond  the  precincts  of  London.  The  only  re- 
ported notice  of  books  having  been  consumed  at  this  period  is 
confined  to  that  city,  and  this  was  probably  to  give  some  eclat 
to  the  vain  and  expiring  effort.  A  copy  of  the  different  pub- 
lications having  been  obtained,  ^'  soon  after  this  proclamation,'" 
says  Collier,  '^  the  books  of  the  authors  mentioned  were  burnt 
at  PauFs  Gross,  by  the  order  of  (Bonner)  the  Bishop  of 
London.*"* 

Thus  Henry,  at  the  very  close  of  life,  and  his  Council,  as 
such,  were  drawing  afresh  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
themselves  and  all  the  good  that  had  been  effected.  As  much 
as  to  say,  ^'  let  no  future  historian  confound  our  names  with 
it ;  or,  above  all,  ascribe  to  U8  the  commencement  and  pro- 
gress of  a  cause  against  which  we  fought  to  our  dying  day  ! 
The  Bible  of  Tyndale  had,  indeed,  been  sanctioned  ;  ^^  but  in 
this.^^  might  his  Majesty  have  added,  ^^  I  was  little  else  than 

M  This  list  maj  now  be  Beeii,  under  iti  proper  year,  in  the  octaro  edition  of  Foze,  pablishod 
bj  Seelej  and  Bnmaide. 

37  Among  the  dead  were  Wickli^,. Tyndale,  and  Fryth,  Tracy,  Barnes,  and  Roye ;  but  CoTer- 
dale  and  Joye,  Basil,  i.  e.  Becon,  Bale,  and  Turner,  were  alive.  At  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  hand  of  Gardiner  in  the  parties  denounced.  Besides  his  share  in  the  deaths  of  Tyndale 
and  Fryth,  that  of  Barnes  was  still  ascribed  to  him  ;  while  Joye,  and  Bale,  and  Turner  were 
bis  chief  opponents  in  print  at  this  moment.  The  name  of  fVitkHffe  is  here  noted,  probably  be- 
cause his  '*  Wicket "  had  been  printed  this  year  at  Nurenburg,  along  with  Trac^t  Testament, 
expounded  by  Tyndale.  The  name  of  Bope  may  have  been  owing  to  the  republication  of  his 
famous  Satyre,  and  more  especially  as  it  was  now  made  to  apply  to  the  bishops  ffentrolltf,  instead 
of  its  more  powerful  application  to  Wolsey  at  first '  It  is,  however,  more  important  to  observe 
that,  at  the  very  top  of  this  list  of  interdicted  books,  stands  **  l%e  wkoU  Bible,  bp  Milet  Cover- 
dale."  He  had  been  patronised  by  Crumwell,  with  whoso  name  great  liberties  were  now  used. 
The  New  Testaments  only  of  Tyndale  are  denounced,  in  diven  prints,  at  the  head  of  his  other 
publications ;  but  his  translations  entire  were  secure  in  those  Bibles  which  no  Oardiner,  Tun- 
stal,  or  Bonner  dared  to  remove,  and  thousands  of  his  Testaments,  away  down  throughout  all 
the  country,  oould  never  be  reached.  Indeed,  in  /our  months  only,  after  the  Ist  of  October,  they 
were  not  teUable,  but  might  be  read  in  open  day,  and  were  so  everywhere. 

w  Collier's  Eoc.  Hist,  ii.,  p.  211.  As  a  signal  proof  that  it  was  vemaeular  literature  before 
which  the  old  learning  party  now  trembled,  we  have,  in  the  list  already  referred  to,  not  fewer 
than  eighty-five  items,  or  distinct  publications  in  Bngtith,  not  one  in  Latin.  Lutheranism,  as 
such,  never  prevailed  in  England,  nor  was  Lutheran  the  name  of  terror  now  employed.  In  thb 
list,  indeed,  wo  have  one  small  tract  of  Luther's,  a  translation  ;  but  of  the  publications  of  Tyn- 
dale and  Fryth  we  have  at  least  a  sc(tre.  Of  Becon's  small  pieces  about  fourteen  ;  of  Corei^ 
dale's,  ten ;  of  Joye's,  seven  ;  of  Bale's,  four  ;  and  of  Dr.  William  Turner's,  two. 
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a  passive  instrament — I  was  superintended — I  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  only  a  man  overruled.^ 

The  enmity  now  shown  was  not,  however,  suffered  to  pass 
without  notice,  and  that  in  a  style  and  manner  confirmatory 
of  that  marked  distinction  which  we  have  seen  to  prevail 
throughout.  So  far  from  confounding  the  Government,  or  the 
King  and  his  advisers,  with  the  progress  of  Divine  Truth,  that 
cause  appears  to  be  now,  as  it  had  ever  done,  an  entirely  sepa- 
rate concern.  Accordingly,  by  one  contemporary  writer,  and 
in  the  name  of  many  other  individuals,  the  Government,  in 
its  widest  sense,  of  which  Henry  was  the  determined  head, 
was  then  placed  in  contrast  or  opposition  to  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  their  unfettered  perusal  by  the  people  at  large. 

The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  what  a  commotion  was 
excited  in  1526,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  New  Testament 
of  Tyndale  had  been  introduced  into  England,  by  a  very  small 
publication,  entitled  the  Supplication  of  Beggars^  which  Sir 
Thomas  More  laboured  to  answer.  But  it  is  curious  enough 
that,  as  the  commotion  at  first  was  thus  distinguished,  so  its 
close  was  marked  by  a  second  supplication,  entitled,  ^^  The 
Supplication  of  the  poor  Commons  to  the  King.^  The  au- 
thor of  this  last  has  never  been  ascertained,  but  both  supplica- 
tions were  now  publislied  in  one  book,  being  alike  distinguished 
for  the  same  boldness  of  style.^ 

His  Majesty  well  knew,  having  read  for  himself  the  former 
publication — whether  he  ever  saw  the  latter  is  uncertain — but, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Government  State  Papers,  it  finishes 
the  picture  of  his  times.  While  from  these  papers  it  has 
appeared  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  "  crying''^  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  for  money,  that  the  Mint  was  ''  drawn 
dry,*"  the  Exchequer  shut,  the  other  courts  of  revenue  able  to 
afford  but  little,  ^'  that  the  conduits  being  nearly  run  dry,  his 
Majesty^s  servants  were  tarrying  for  the  water  ;'*'*  from  this 
last  Supplication  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the  ^'  Commons,^ 
and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  were  groaning 
under  certain  burdens,  and  greatly  exasperated  by  one  mea- 
sure relating  to  tythes  in  London,  sanctioned  by  Henry'^s  final 
Parliament  in  November  last.     As  the  House  had  been  so 


m  Tius  SnppHcation  i*  not  to  be  confounded  with  "  An  Information  and  Petition  againit  the 
Oppraeaon  of  the  poor  Commone,"  by  Robert  Crowley,  in  154& 
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liberal  to  his  Majesty,  perhaps  he  had  winked  at  this  bill,  if 
he  did  not  intend  it  as  a  compliment  in  return  to  the  Convo- 
cation, and  especially  to  the  clergy  then  living  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  throne. 

This  ^^  Supplication,^^  says  the  industrious  Strype,  ^^  is  a 
notable  piece,  and  it  gives  such  a  light  into  the  affairs  of  those 
days,  that  a  better  history  can  scarce  be  given  thereof,  being 
writ  in  those  very  times."*^  It  was  printed  and  published  this 
year,  1646;  but  in  Strype'^s  time,  hardly  to  be  met  with. 
Two  or  three  extracts  will  here  be  sufficient.  After  alluding 
to  the  first  Supplication,  circulated  in  1526,  and  now  repub- 
lished, and  to  ^^  the  great  and  infinite  number  of  *  valiant  and 
sturdy  beggars'"  who  then  had  got  into  their  hands,  more 
than  the  third  part  of  the  yearly  revenues  and  possessions 
of  his  Highness'*  realm  i*^  and  from  whose  exactions  his 
Majesty  had  ddiwred  his  kingdom ;  still  both  the  country, 
and  more  especially  the  capital,  were  now  again  suffering 
from  another  quarter. 

^  Instead  of  these  sturdy  beggars,  there  is  crept  in  a  sturdy  sort  of  extor- 
tioners. These  men  oease  not  to  oppress  us,  your  Highness'  poor  Commoiis ; 
in  such  sort  that  many  thousands  of  us,  vhieh  here  before  lived  honestly  upoD 
our  sore  hbbour  and  traYail,  bringing  up  our  children  in  the  exercise  of  honest 
labour,  are  now  constrained,  some  to  beg,  some  to  borrow,  and  some  rob  and 
steal,  to  get  food  for  us,  and  our  poor  wives  and  children.*' — ^  Such  of  us  as 
have  no  possessions  left  to  us,  can  now  get  no  fium,  tenement,  or  cottagoi,  at 
these  men's  hands,  without  we  pay  unto  them  more  than  we  are  able  to  make. 
Yea,  this  was  tolerable,  so  long  as  after  this  extreme  exaction  we  were  not,  for 
the  residue  of  our  years,  oppressed  with  much  greater  rents,  than  hath  of 
ancient  times  been  paid  for  the  same  grounds  :  for  then  a  man  might,  within  a 
few  years,  be  able  to  recover  the  fine,  and  afterwards  live  honestly.  But  now 
these  extortioners  take  of  forty  shillings  fine  £40,  and  of  five  nobles  rent  £5  ;  yet 
not  sufficed  with  this  oppression,  they  buy,  at  your  Highness'  hands,  such 
abbey  lands  as  you  appoint  to  be  sold.  And  onee  full  seized  therein,  they  make 
us,  your  poor  Commons,  so  in  doubt  by  their  threatenings,  that  we  dare  do  none 
other,  but  bring  into  their  courts  our  copies  taken  of  the  convents  and  monaa- 
teries,  and  confirmed  by  your  High  Court  of  Parliament.  They  make  us 
believe  that,  by  virtue  of  your  Highness,  all  our  former  writings  are  void  and 
of  no  effect :  and  that  if  we  will  not  take  new  leases  of  them,  we  must  forth- 
with avoid  the  grounds.  Moreover,  when  they  can  spy  no  commodious  thing  to 
be  bought  at  your  Highness'  hands,  they  labour  for,  and  obtain  leasee  for  twenfy- 
one  years,  on  such  abbey  lands  as  lie  commodious,  and  then  dash  us  out  of 
countenance,  making  us  believe  that  our  copies  are  void  :  so  that  they  compel 
us  to  suirender  our  former  writings,  whereby  we  ought  to  hold,  some  for  two, 
some  for  three  lives  ;  and  to  take  by  indenture  for  twenty-one  years,  overing 
both  fines  and  rents,  beyond  all  reason  and  conscience." 

^  Defer  not,  most  dread  Sovereign  Lord,  the  reformation  of  these  so  great 
enormities,  for  the  wound  is  even  unto  death.    We  mean  the  great  and  mighty 
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aiNminatioiii  of  yioe  that  now  reigneth  within  this  your  Highnees'  reahn. 
Simony  hath  loet  his  name— usury  is  lawful  gains.  Last  year  they  obtained 
by  th^  importunity  (in  Parliament)  a  grant,  which  if  it  be  not  reyoked,  will,  in 
eoBtinuanee  of  time,  be  the  greatest  impoyerishment  of  us  your  poor  Commons, 
and  chiefly  in  the  CUy  of  London,  that  oyer  chanced  since  the  first  beginning 
thereof.  They  haye  obtained,  and  it  is  enacted,  that  eyery  man  within  the 
■ud  Gty,  shall  yearly  pay  unto  them  sixpence  06.  of  eyery  ten  shillings^  rent. 
So  that  if  the  lord  of  the  grounds  please  to  double  and  treble  the  rents,  as 
they  do  indeed,  then  must  the  poor  tenant  pay  also  double  or  treble  tenths,  as 
due  increase  of  their  riches.  Haye  compassion  upon  us,  most  gracious 
Soyereign  ;  suffer  not  tiiese  insatiable  dogs  to  eat  us  out  of  all  that  we  haye. 
Consider,  that  it  is  against  all  reason  and  consdenoe,  that  we,  your  poor  Com- 
mons^ should  be  thus  oppressed ;  that  where  the  landlord  demandeth  of  us 
double  and  treble  rent,  that  then  we  shaU  pay  also  to  the  parson  double  and 
treble  tenths.  But,  most  dear  Soyereign,  how  craftily  haye  they  wrought  this 
feat !  They  require  not  the  tenths  of  the  landlonh,  that  haye  the  inerecue, 
but  of  the  tenants,  who,  of  necessity,  are  constrained  to  pay  to  the  lords  their 
asking,  or  else  to  be  without  their  dwelling-places  I  They  know  right  well,  that 
if  they  should  haye  matched  themselyes  with  the  landiordt,  they  happily  would 
haye  been  too  weak  for  them  at  the  length :  but  they  were  in  good  hopes  that 
we,  poor  Commons,  should  neyer  be  able  to  stand  in  their  hands." — f*  If  we 
haye  not  wherewith  to  pay  them,  they  may,  by  yirtue  of  the  Act,  distress  such 
implements  as  they  shall  find  in  our  houses." 

Thronglioiit  this  Supplication,  that  the  parties  petitioning 
were  not  now  all  of  the  same  sentiments  with  those  of  whom 
they  complain,  is  manifest,  and  will  soon  be  more  so.  This, 
of  course,  rendered  such  exactions  peculiarly  grievous.  They 
saw  their  oppressors  to  be  men  of  immoral  conduct — ^they 
complain  of  their  not  even  ^'  taking  the  pains  to  buty  a 
dead  corpse,  unless  they  had  their  dttty^  a$  they  call  it  /^  and 
thus  proceed — 

«  Judge  then,  most  yictorious  Prince,  what  an  unreasonable  sum  the  whole 
and  grow  sum  of  these  enhanced  tenths,  with  other  their  petty  briberies,  draweth 
to.  They  reoeiye  of  eyery  hundred  pounds  £13,  15s.,  and  of  the  thousand, 
£1S7,  10b.  :  then  may  your  Highness  soon  be  certified  what  they  receiye  of 
the  whole  rents  of  the  city.  No  doubt,  they  receiye  of  us  yearly  more  than 
your  Highness  did  at  any  time,  when  you  were  beset  on  eyery  side  with 
mortal  enemies." 

*'  Help,  merciful  Prince,"  they  had  said,  ^  in  this  extremity.  Suffer  not 
the  hope  of  so  noble  a  realm  utterly  to  perish,  through  the  insatiable  desire 
of  the  poasossioners.  Remember  that  you  shaU  not  leaye  this  kingdom  to  a 
stranger,  but  to  a  child  of  great  towardness,  our  most  natural  prince  Edwaso. 
Employ  your  study  to  Uave  him  a  commonweal  to  govern,  and  not  an  island  of 
bnOe  beasts,  among  whom  (A0  stronger  devour  the  weaker.  If  you  suffer  Chrises 
fsmbtrs  to  be  thus  oppressed,  look  for  none  other  than  the  rightful  judgment  of 
God,  for  your  negligenee  in  your  office  and  minittry.  Be  merciful,  therefore,  to 
yourself  and  us,  your  most  obeisant  subjects.  Endanger  not  your  soul  by  the 
steering  of  us,  your  poor  Commons,  to  be  brought  aUto  the  names  of  beggars,  and 
fliMC  miserable  wretches.    Let  us  be  unto  your  Highness,  as  the  inferior  members 
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of  ike  body  unto  their  head.     Remember  that  your  hoar  hairs  are  a  ti/keu  that 
nature  maketh  hatte  to  cAsdee  the  course  of  your  life,** 

• 

These  pointed  warnings,  were  rendered  much  more  so,  from 
the  petitioners  having  laid  before  his  Majesty  their  grievances 
and  complaints  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures.  Indeed  it  was 
with  this  subject  they  had  beffun ;  and  we  have  reversed  the 
order,  simply  to  show,  that  these  were  not  the  mere  ebulitions 
of  discontented  or  worldly  men,  who  did  not  know  their  value ; 
or  of  men  who  cared  nothing  about  the  recent  base  attempts  to 
take  the  Sacred  Volume  out  of  the  hands  of  the  useful  orders 
of  society.  This  they  placed  in  front  of  all  their  complaints. 
Hear  what  they  said  to  Henry  on  this  subject — 

^  The  remnant  of  the  sturdy  beggars  not  yet  weeded  out — ^tell  us,  that  vice, 
uncharitableness,  lack  of  mercy,  diversity  of  opinions,  and  other  like  enormities, 
have  reigned  ever  since  men  had  the  Scriptu&bs  in  English.  And  what  is  this 
other,  than  to  cause  men's  consciences  to  abhor  the  same,  as  the  only  cause  and 
original  of  all  this !  They  say,  it  sufficeth  a  layman  to  believe,  as  they  teach ; 
and  not  to  meddle  with  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  And  what  meaneth 
that,  but  that  they  would  have  us  as  blind  again,  as  we  were  t" — **  They  have 
procured  a  law,  that  none  shall  be  so  hardy  as  to  have  the  Scripture  in  his  house, 
unless  he  may  spend  £10  by  the  year,"  (t.  e,  equal  to  £150  now.)  ^  And  what 
meaneth  this,  but  that  they  would  famish  the  souls  of  the  residue,  withholding 
their  food  from  them  ! — Hath  God  put  immortal  souls  in  none  other  but  such 
as  be  posseasioners  in  this  world !  Did  not  Christ  send  word  to  John  the  Baptist, 
that  the  poor  received  the  gospel  ?  Why  do  these  men  disable  them  from  reading 
the  Scriptures,  that  are  not  endued  with  the  possessions  of  this  world !  Un- 
doubtedly, most  gracious  Sovereign,  because  they  are  the  very  same  that  shut 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  men.  They  enter  not  in  themselves ;  nor  suffer 
they  them  to  enter  that  would. 

**  But  some  will  probably  say,  they  were  not  all  sturdy  beggars,  that  were  in 
the  Parliament,  when  this  law  was  established :  for  many  of  them,  and  the 
most  part,  were  secular  men  ;  and  not  of  such  ability,  that  this  law  would  per- 
mit them  to  have  the  Scriptures  in  their  house8.40  Wherefore  this  law  is  in- 
different (impartial)  and  taketh  not  the  Word  of  God  from  us  ;  but  we,  with  our 
full  consent,  have  committed  it  to  them,  in  that  said  law  limited.  Whereunto 
we  answer,  that  if  we  liave  given  it  over  from  us  to  the  posseesioners  of  this 
world,  we  may  be  well  likened  to  the  Gadarites,  (Mark  v.)  which  desired  Christ 
to  depart  from  their  country ;  and  the  lurking  birds,  which  cannot  abide  the 
brightness  of  the  sun.  If  we  have  rejected  this  merciful  proffer  of  our  most 
merciful  Father,  to  have  the  Scriptures,  the  declaration  of  God's  will,  ^hen  rb 
used  yowr  Highness,  as  his  instrument  to  pubUsh  and  set  forth  his  most  lively 

*o  The  ten-pound  qnaltfication  mnait  hare  been  some  popniar  renion  of  tbe  Act  of  PBrliament, 
aB  no  Boch  ram  Is  therein  mentioned.  But  this,  incidentally,  is  a  curious  discloenre,  as  to  the  M.  P.a 
of  the  day,  and  shows  how  for  rach  a  sam  then  went.  It  was  an  amount,  it  seems,  not  unworthy 
of  a  King  to  bestow,  as  an  annual  pension ;  for  this  was  the  royal  annuity  bestowed  by  Henry 
VIII.,  through  Paget,  upon  Roger  Ascham.  Hence  the  princely  character  of  Humphry  If  un- 
mouth  in  giring  the  same  sum  to  Tyndale,  on  his  setting  off  for  the  Continent  to  tnmalate  the 
EngUsli  Bible.    But  here  were  M.P.S  who  could  not  "  spend  £lO  by  the  year." 
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word — let  ub  fall  down  prostrate  with  repentance  of  this  contempt  of  his  merci- 
ful gift :  most  hnmbly  beseeching  him  to  behold  the  dolours  of  our  heart,  and 
to  forget  our  obstinacy  therein — ^giving  your  Highness  such  desire  of  our  salva- 
tion ;  and  that  you  will  as  favourably  restore  unto  us  the  Scripture  in  our  Eng- 
Ush  tongue,  as  you  did  at  the  fint  set  it  abroad.  Let  not  the  adversary  take 
occasion  to  say,  the  Bible  was  of  a  traitor's  setting  forth,  and  not  of  your  High- 
ness' own  doing :  for  so  they  report  that  Thomas  Crumwell,  late  Earl  of  Essex, 
was  the  chief  doer,  and  not  your  Highness,  but  as  led  by  him.^i 

<*  When  your  Highness  gave  commandment  that  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
should  see  Uiat  there  were  in  every  parish  one  Bible  at  the  least,  set  at  liberty  ; 
M>  that  every  man  might  freely  come  to  it  and  read  therein — many  of  this  wicked 
generation,  as  well  priests  as  others,  their  faithful  adherents,  would  pluck  it, 
either  into  the  choir,  or  into  some  pew,  where  poor  men  durst  not  presume  to 
come  ;  yea,  there  is  no  small  number  of  churches,  that  hath  no  Bible  at  alL 
And  yet  not  sufficed  with  the  withholding  it  from  the  poor  of  their  own  parishes, 
they  never  rested  till  they  had  a  commandment  from  your  Highness,  that  no 
man,  of  what  degree  soever,  should  read  the  Bible  in  the  time  of  God's  service. 
Of  ^^ey  call  it.  As  though  the  hearing  of  their  Latin  lies,  and  conjuring  of 
water  and  salt,  were  rather  the  service  of  Grod,  than  the  study  of  his  most  holy 
Word.  This  was  their  diligence  in  setting  forth  the  Bible.  But  when  your 
Highness  had  devised  a  proclamation,  for  the  burning  of  certain  translations  of 
the  New  Testament,  they  were  so  bold  as  to  bum  the  whole  Bible,  because 
they  were  of  those  men's,  Tyndale's  or  Coverdale's  translation  ;  and  not  the 
New  Testament  only.^ 

^  We  heard  say  that  they  proffered  your  Highness,  that  if  you  would  please 
to  call  in  the  Bible  again,  forasmuch  as  it  was  not  faithfully  translated  in  all 
farts^Jhey  would  oversee  it,  and  within  seven  yean  set  it  forth  again  !  Your 
Bishops,  most  victorious  Prince,  if  they  might  have  gotten  in  the  Bible  for  seven 
years,  would  have  trusted,  that,  by  that  time,  either  your  Highness  should  have 
been  dead,  or  the  Bible  forgotten :  or  they  themselves  out  of  your  Highness' 
reach  ;  so  that  you  should  not  have  like  power  over  them,  as  you  have  now. 

"  Wlien  your  Majesty  appointed  two  of  them,  Tunstal  and  Heath,  to  over- 
look the  translation  of  the  Bible,  they  said  they  had  done  your  Highness*  com- 
mandment therein :  yea,  they  set  their  names  thereunto :  but  when  they  saw  the 
world  somewhat  like  to  wring  on  the  other  side,  they  denied  it ;  and  said,  they 
never  meddled  therewith.  Causing  the  printer  to  take  out  their  names,  which 
were  erst  set  before  the  Bible,  to  certify  to  all  men  that  they  had  diligently 
perused  it,  according  as  your  Highness  had  commanded  !  !"43 

The  outrageous  advisers  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  taking  every 
advantage  of  his  failing  strength,  having  run  riot  with  the 


41  And  be  as  ied  by  Cranmer,  then  in  detpair  of  all  ofBcial  men ;  thong;h  not  until  the  New 
Testament  had  paaed  throngh  at  least  ivtenly  editions,  and  had  been  reading  in  England  for 
abore  ten  yearly  independently  of  all  the  three— King,  Primate,  and  Vicar-general;  nay,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition.  This  flying  report^  however,  accounts  for  Henry's  command  to  Tuiutal 
and  Heath,  and  for  their  names  inserted  on  the  title-page  of  two  editions. 

49  The  whole  Bible  refers  to  Corerdalo's,  as  "  The  whole  Bible  by  Miles  Corerdale,"  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  books,  now  prohibited  and  condemned. 

49  This  bold  and  distinct  statement,  as  to  the  two  Bishops,  published  in  open  day,  was  never 
niet  or  contradicted  by  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  what  does  it  import  ?  That  Tnnstal  and 
Heath  had  felt  no  scrapie  in  thus  falsely  lending  their  names  to  Henry's  mandate ;  nor,  what 
was  infinitely  worse,  no  scruple  in  thus  treating  the  Sacred  Volume !  The  printer,  however,  durtt 
not  obey  them,  and  so  there  the  names  remain,  to  the  indelible  disgrace  of  both  the  men, 
throv^oat  all  time. 

VOL  II.  O 
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body  and  blood  of  his  subjects,  were  now  hastening  to  that 
righteous  retribution,  which,  even  in  this  life,  so  often  falls  on 
the  head  of  the  wicked.  Too  long  had  they  walked  after  the 
lusts  and  devices  of  their  own  hearts.  Neither  Wriothesly  nor 
Grardiner,  nor  their  ducal  leader  his  Grace  of  Norfolk,  must  be 
permitted  to  escape.  The  long-suffering  of  God  was  now  very 
nearly  exhausted.  These  men  had  walked  in  pride,  and  they 
must  be  abased.  As  the  enemies  of  light  and  of  all  moral 
excellence,  but  especially  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue^  and  of  all  who  prized  them,  having  now  vent- 
ed their  malice,  it  was  time  that  there  should  be  some  reaction ; 
and  what  must  have  rendered  it  peculiarly  galling,  was  the 
quarter  from  whence  that  reaction  came.  Instead  of  commit- 
ting other  people  to  the  flames,  they  must  now  look  after  their 
own  personal  safety  ;  and,  instead  of  hunting  after  books  to 
bum  them,  the  question  will  be,  what  is  to  be  the  term  of  their 
own  official,  or  even  actual  existence. 

Perhaps  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  King  appeared  in  gorg^eous 
array  was  on  the  24th  of  August,  when  he  met  the  French  ambassador, 
d^Annebaut,  and  the  recent  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified  ;  as  from  that 
period  he  gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of  complicated  miseiy.  For  some 
time,  however,  this  was  a  subject  of  such  delicacy  that  no  man  near  the 
throne  dared  to  commit  himself  in  writing  ;  so  that  the  first  recorded 
hint  of  failing  health  is  from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner,  in  writing  to  Paget, 
as  late  as  the  17th  of  September.^  The  most  partial  historians  have 
allowed  that  Henry  had  been  distinguished  for  sensuality,  and  that,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  he  became  a  mass  of  disease,  so  unwieldy  as  to  be 
moved  from  room  to  room  only  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  His  temper, 
always  headstrong,  now  displayed  itself  by  sudden  paroxysms  of  resent- 
ment or  fury.  From  the  state  of  his  body,  to  approach  and  wait  upon 
him  soon  became  a  loathsome  task,  to  which,  however,  the  Queen  herself 
submitted,  and  with  most  commendable  perseverance.  Katherine*s  in- 
fluence, in  these  circumstances,  was  considerable.  She  used  to  converse 
freely  with  the  dying  man,  and  had  ventured  occasionally  to  express  her 
own  opinion  in  distinction  from  his.  One  day,  however,  having,  as  his 
Majesty  thought,  gone  too  far,  he  became  irritated ;  and  Gardiner  coming 
in  the  way  afterwards,  of  course  chimed  in  with  the  King*s  humour ; 
nay,  at  last,  even  pressed  the  propriety  of  some  investigation  into  the 


44  Got.  State  Papers,  I.,  p.  868.  Nicaaiui  Yetiweirt  to  Paget.  NicasinB  became  Clerifc  of  tlie 
Privy  Seal  under  Elisabeth.  He  and  his  son  Charles  were,  in  snccession.  her  Majesty's  Secre- 
taries for  the  French  tongue.  Charles  and  his  widow  Jane  were  also  prinUrt  under  the  same 
xelgn. 
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opinions  of  her  Majesty.    The  iractious  patient,  unmindful  of  his  obli- 
gations to  his  assiduous  nurse,  who  had  not  unfrequently  soothed  his 
anguish,  actually  complied  ;  and  Wriothesly,  as  well  as  Gardiner,  were 
busy  once  more  in  their  fityourite  sphere  of  action.    But  the  tide  was 
now  in  the  very  act  of  turning  against  them,  so  that,  so  far  from  suc- 
ceeding, their  ready  acquiescence  in  their  master's  frenzy  only  proved 
the  precursor  of  another  storm  against  themselyes.    Most  unaccountably, 
the  paper  on  which  at  least  the  imprisonment  of  the  Queen  hung,  had 
dropped  from  the  pocket  of  Wriothedtfy  and  haying  been  conveyed  to 
Katherine  by  one  of  her  friends,  she  was  overwhelmed  ;  and  well  she 
might,  as  his  Majesty's  signature  is  said  to  have  been  affixed !  The  King, 
we  are  told,  heard  her  cries  ;  and,  being  carried  to  the  apartment,  by  her 
manner  of  reply  he  was  so  soothed,  that  all  danger  was  now  past.    Next 
day,  however,  the  Lord  Chancellor  must  keep  his  appointment,  and,  with 
forty  guards,  had  arrived  to  convey  Katherine  to  the  Tower.    The  tem- 
pest, averted  from  its  former  object,  had  changed  in  its  current  the  night 
before,  and  now  burst  in  fury  on  the  head  of  Wriothesly.    All  that  the 
King  said  was  not  audible  ;  but  the  following  terms  in  reply — **  Arrant 
knave  !  beast  and  fool !  '*  uttered  with  a  louder  voice,  were  heard  dis- 
tinctly, and  even  by  the  Queen.    Henry  then  commanded  him  out  of 
his  sight. 

By  Michaelmas  Even,  the  28th  of  September,  there  are  some  curiously 
ambiguous  expressions,  from  the  man  thus  designated,  addressed  to  the 
King's  Secretary,  Paget,  which  he  had  pref&ced  by  saying — '*  I  write 
this  to  you  as  to  myself." — "  The  world  is  so  doubtfid  aiid  dangerous, 
whereof  we  have  good  experience,  as  I  pray  God  we  may  put  our  trust 
in  him,  and  look  wdl  to  ov/r  own  state,  with  good  entertainment  of  the 
rest,  that  our  plainness  be  not  deceived  by  the  dovMeruss  of  the  world,  as 
it  hath  been  of  late  days.'*  But  whatever  he  meant,  the  scene  refeired 
to  must  have  taken  place  about  this  very  time.  At  all  events,  by  the 
nth  of  October  the  name  of  Gardiner  occurs  for  the  last  time  before  he 
also  had  sunk  in  the  royal  favour,  when  the  influence  of  the  ^  old  learn- 
ing" party  was  gone.^  The  three  leaders,  Gardiner,  Norfolk,  and  Wri- 
othesly, were  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  each  of  them,  in  succession, 
will  be  in  distress,  as  a  few  days  only  will  begin  to  discover. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesly  appears  first  in  hand.  He  was  in 
great  alarm  lest  the  proposed  New  Court  of  Augmentations  should  inter- 
fere with  the  privileges,  or  rather  the  emoluments,  of  the  Great  Seal  and 
the  Court  of  Chanceiy.    He  is  most  urgent,  in  writing  to  Paget,  '*  to 


M  Go^.  State  Papara,  1..  p.  880.  It  to  itnoRe  that  thto  letter  from  Oftrdiner  tboold  relate  to  a 
iMgDCiatkm  recpectiiig  a  propoeed  marriage  between  Philip  Duke  of  BaTaria  and  the  Prinoeea 
Jrory,  aa  veil  as  a  treaty  between  Heniy  and  the  Dake'e  uncle,  the  Elector  Palatine.  Ofconree 
nothfag  took  place ;  bat  the  idea  of  Gordtncr  being  to  occupied,  shows  that  he  waa  willing  to  do 
any  Udng  if  he  might  only  retain  or  reoorer  hie  Majeety'i  faTOur.  By  him  and  hit  party  erery 
•■ch  aWanoe  had  been  depnicated. 
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moTe  his  Majesty  to  be  good  and  gracious,  and  preserye  the  course  of  his 
most  ancient  Court  and  Seal,  with  the  poor  estimations  and  liyings  of 
his  Ministers.**  ^  Surely,  Mr.  Secretary/'  says  he  on  the  16th  of  October, 
"  to  write  frankly  unto  you,  I  shall  have  cause  to  be  sorry  in  my  heart, 
during  my  life,  if  thefamur  of  my  gracious  Matter  shall  ao  fail,  that,  partly 
in  respect  of  his  poor  servant,  he  do  not  somewhat  of  his  clemency  tem- 
per it."^  Whether  Henry  hearkened  to  him  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
old  Court  of  Augmentations  was  dissolved,  and  the  new  one  was  esta- 
blished. 

Qabdineb  came  next  in  order.  After  Monday  night  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober, when  he  wrote  his  letter,  his  name  is  never  once  mentioned  till  the 
beginning  of  December.  For  some  time  he  had  sunk  so  low  that  he 
durst  not  approach  the  royal  presence  ;  but  on  Thursday  the  2d  of  that 
month  he  presumed  so  far  as  to  address  one  last  letter  to  his  royal  mas- 
ter, with  another  to  Paget,  begging  him  to  deliver  it.  The  former  is 
distinguished  for  its  cringing  and  hypocritical  style  ;  and  so  eager  was 
he  with  Paget  about  his  restoration  to  favour,  as  to  whine  to  him  in  ser- 
vile Latin.^7  But  the  attempt  was  vain  ;  at  least  there  is  no  reply  in 
existence,  even  from  the  Secretary.^  By  the  end  of  the  month  his  name 
was  known  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  number  of  his  Majesty's 
executors  ;  a  step  on  which,  it  has  been  said,  Henry  had  resolved  before 
going  to  France  in  1544.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  exclusion  now  was  a 
loss,  at  once  of  honour  and  emolument.  Sir  Anthony  Browne  after  this 
had  ventured  to  mention  Gardiner's  name  to  the  King,  when  his  Majesty 
replied,  that  if  he  repeated  it  again,  his  own  name  would  also  be  excluded. 

This  man  never  recovered  Henry's  favour,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Edward,  of  course,  he  bore  no  sway.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  See  on  the  14th  of  February  1551,  as  well  as  confined  to  the 
Tower.  Whatever  of  severity  there  might  be  in  this,  the  measure  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  firom  fear  of  the  public  tranquillity ;  and  it  formed 
a  degree  of  retribution  by  no  means  corresponding  to  the  fearful  and 
bloody  years  of  his  domiaation.  Immediately  upon  the  accession  of 
Queen  Mary,  he  was  not  only  restored  to  all  that  he  had  lost,  but 
became  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  when  he  will  cross  our  path  for 
the  last  time.^ 

To  return,  however,  to  the  present  crisis ;  that  there  was  not  one 


40  Qor.  Stat«  Papers, !.,  p.  88S.  *1  Idem,  p.  884. 

<B  In  this  last  letter  to  the  King  he  refers  to  some  refusal  or  misnnderstanding  as  to  an  ex- 
change of  land  irith  his  Hi^esty ;  bat  there  is  etidently  mnch  else  inToWed,  and  more  meant 
than  meets  the  ear. 

40  Some  able  writers  occasionally  labour  under  an  nnfortunate  propensity,  when  ritting  down 
to  vindicate  a  bad  man  in  all,  or  almost  all,  that  he  ever  did.  Gardiner's  life  and  character 
have  been  treated  too  much  after  this  fashion  in  the  "  Biographia  Britanniok**  The  article 
was  labour  in  vain  before  any  record  of  his  deeds  approaching  to  accuracy;  and  the  only 
apology  for  Campbell,  the  reputed  author,  is,  that  he  was  but  imperfectly  informed  of  his  hero, 
and  not  aware  of  many  facts  which  have  been  since  brought  to  light,  reiified  by  Oardiner^a 
own  correspondence,  as  well  as  that  of  others. 
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moment  left  to  listen  to  Mr.  Stephen  G&rdiner^  ui  now  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise, since  the  entire  Court  circle,  with  the  King  included,  were  en- 
grossed, in  prospect  of  an  eyent  which  was  to  produce  a  sensation  far 
deeper  than  could  have  been  occasioned  by  the  disgrace  and  imprison- 
ment of  more  Bishops  than  one.  "  Title  and  ancestiy,**  says  Addison, 
"  render  an  ill  man  more  contemptible,"  and  yet  the  pride  of  ancestry, 
in  the  worst  of  men,  has  occasionally  wrought  their  ruin.  Thb  Dttke 
OF  NoRFoiiK  had  for  some  time  not  spent  all  his  wrath  upon  '^  the  new 
learning  and  its  adherents."  There  was  another  source  of  irritation 
which  came  much  nearer  home.  In  consequence  of  Heniy  having  mar- 
ried Jane  Seymour,  who  left  a  son,  now  about  to  succeed  him  on  the 
throne,  that  fiunily  had  been  raised  by  the  King  to  the  honours  of 
nobility ;  and  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  the  uncle  ot  young  Edward, 
was,  naturally  enough,  cherishing  the  prospect  of  being  Lord-Protector 
at  no  distant  day.  The  honours  bestowed  on  this  "  young"  fiunily,  had 
often  grated  on  the  ears  of  the  ancient  house  of  Howard  ;  and  a  bitter 
rivalry  had  existed  for  years  between  the  two  parties.  The  old  Duke 
had  a  son, ''  the  flower  of  the  English  nobility,"  Heniy  Howard,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  and  certainly  a  very  different  person  from  his  father ;  but  a  cir- 
cumstance had  occurred  which  highly  inflamed  his  mind.  He  was  a 
man,  according  to  Herbert, ''  of  deep  understanding,  sharp  wit,  and  high 
courage,"  and  therefore  sure  to  be  the  more  exasperated  by  any  indig- 
nity. He  had  been  superseded  in  his  command  at  Boulogne,  and  the 
Earl  of  Hertford  sent  in  his  room.  Surrey  also  had  often  expressed 
great  contempt  of  the  Tiew  nobility ;  but  this  step  had  been  felt  as  such 
an  afiEront,  that  he  is  said  to  have  vowed  vengeance  on  his  successor  in 
anns  as  soon  as  the  King  should  die.  On  the  other  hand,  Hertford, 
fully  aware  of  the  influence  and  disposition  of  both  father  and  son,  saw 
that  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  promotion  would  be  found  in  the  old  Duke, 
or  his  accomplished  and  impetuous  son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

The  disease  of  the  Monarch  was  in  progress ;  his  mind  naturally 
leaned  towards  the  family  of  his  child,  and  to  the  Earl  at  the  head  of 
it ;  a  man  of  inferior  talent  to  Surrey,  yet  daring  in  his  designs ;  and, 
however  young  in  point  of  honours,  having  his  own  share  of  ambition, 
as  well  as  the  oldest  nobleman  in  England.  To  the  public  services  of 
both  the  Duke  and  his  son,  his  Majesty  had  been  often  indebted  ;  but 
with  his  natural  temper,  even  in  health,  we  are  already  familiar ;  and 
in  bis  present  state,  if  there  was  the  slightest  danger  connected  with 
Edward's  succession  to  the  crown,  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  ex- 
cite both  his  fear  and  jealousy.  These  once  excited,  no  man  was  likely 
to  stand  before  them.  Whatever,  therefore,  the  King  in  his  cruelty 
may  now  sanction,  it  seems  but  equal  justice  to  allow,  that  in  the  ambi- 
tion, the  jealousy  and  fear  of  the  Hertford  family,  may  be  traced  the 
origin  of  what  took  place.  At  the  same  time,  and  though  he  be  in  the 
act  of  sinking  into  the  grave,  Henry  will  appear  quite  in  character. 
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It  was  upon  Sunday  the  1 2th  of  December,  "  upon  certain  aumuiet  of  trea- 
son," that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  were  eouTeyed  to  the 
Tower,  the  one  by  water,  the  other  by  hind,  and  neither  aware  of  the  appre- 
hension of  the  other.  The  only  suspicion  of  guilt  of  which  the  old  man  chose, 
some  time  after,  to  express  himself  as  conscious,  should  be  given  in  his  own 
words — ^"  Undoubtedly,**  said  he  to  the  King,  **  I  know  not  that  I  have  of- 
fended any  roan,  or  that  any  man  was  offended  with  me,  unletB  U  be  tuch  cu  be 
angry  with  me  for  being  quick  €tgaintt  tueh  as  have  been  aeoneed  fin"  »acrameU' 
tariet."  Once  upon  a  time,  this  language  might  have  had  its  effect,  but  not  so 
now.  Indeed,  the  indecent  haste  of  the  proceedings  is  periiaps  more  nuurked 
than  it  had  ever  been  upon  any  similar  occasion.  On  that  very  Sunday  night, 
inunediately  after  the  arrest,  we  see  not  fewer  than  three  men,  by  royal  autho- 
rity, hasting  after  the  spoil  belonging  to  the  merely  eiupeeUd  prisoners.  These 
three,  Sir  John  Gate,  Sir  Richard  Southwell,  and  Wymounde  Carew,  must  have 
travelled  in  good  style  for  these  days ;  as  they  proceeded  to  Kenning  HaU, 
near  East  Harling  in  Norfolk,  the  principal  seat  of  the  family,  distant  eighty 
miles,  and  arrived  there  by  Tuesday  morning  at  break  of  day,  before  the  in- 
mates were  out  of  bed.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  for  certain  reasons  to  be 
explained  presently,  was  not  there  ;  they  only  found  the  Countess  of  Surrey 
and  her  children,  with  Mary  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  daughter  of  the 
Duke,  and  widow  of  Henry  Fitzroy,  the  King's  natural  son,  and  a  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Holland. 

Tbe  two  latter  were  but  ''  newly  risen,  and  not  ready  to  appear.**  These 
three  early  visitors, "  after  order  first  taken  with  the  gates  and  back  doora^" 
declared  their  desire  to  speak  with  these  two  ladies,  **  when  the  /nf  news  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son*'  were  communicated.  The  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond **  perplexed,  trembling,  and  like  to  fall  down,'*  having  recovered,  ^  ere 
long  humbled  herself  in  all,  unto  his  Highness.*'  But  the  object  in  view  was 
not  to  convey  intelligence.  They  saw  the  children  of  Surrey,  **  with  certain 
women  in  the  nursery  attending  upon  them,**  and  they  report  that  the  Countess 
was  within  six  weeks  of  her  confinement ;  but  grandfather's  property  was  the 
main  look  out ;  they  must  proceed  to  business,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
they  all  unite  in  reporting  progress  "  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty," 
direct  by  **  the  post  in  haste  for  his  life  !" 

They  had  looked  most  eagerly  after  the  spoil,  but  were  mortified  in  finding 
so  little  ;  though  it  was  well  if  these  gentlemen  went  through  the  search,  and 
left  the  mansion  with  dean  hands.  However,  having  got  the  keys  from  the 
Duchess,  they  inform  the  dying  monarch — f*  her  coffers  and  chambers  (be)  so 
bare,  as  your  Majesty  would  hardly  think — ^her  jewels,  such  as  she  had,  sold, 
or  lent  to  gage  to  pay  her  debts — we  will,  nevertheless,  for  our  duty,  make  a 
farther  and  more  earnest  search."  This,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  the  widow 
of  Henry's  own  natural  child.  They  then  proceeded  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hol- 
land's ^  gear ;"  where  they  found  *<  divers  girdles,  beads,  buttons  of  gold,  pearls 
and  rings,  whereof,  with  all  other  things,  we  make  a  book  to  be  eent  unto  your 
Highneu!  And  as  we  have  begun  here,  at  this  head  house,  so  have  we, 
presently  and  at  one  instant,  sent  to  all  his  houses  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  that 
nothing  shall  be  embezzled  till  we  shall  have  time  to  see  them.  We  do  not 
omit  Elizabeth  Holland's  house,  newly  made  in  Suffolk,  which  is  thought  to  be 
well  fumislied  with  Btuffy  whereof  your  Highness  shall  also  be  advertised.  The 
almoner  here  chargeth  himself  with  all,  or  the  most  part,  of  the  Duke's  plate, 
ready  to  be  delivered  into  our  hands.  Money  of  the  said  Duke  he  hath  none, 
but  supposeth  the  steward  hath,  on  this  last  account,  such  as  doth  remain.  By 
our  next  letters,  your  Majesty  shall  be  ascertained  of  the  said  Duke's  jewels, 
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here  and  eieewhere,  and  of  tihe  clear  yearly  value  of  all  liis  poeaessione,  and  all 
other  hia  yearly  revenae,  as  near  aa  we  can  learn  by  hia  books  of  accounts,  and 
other  his  reoords." 

Nor  were  they  yet  done.  The  Duchess  and  Mrs.  Holland  were  taken  into 
custody^  and  to  be  sent  on  as  witnesses  to  London  next  morning.  The  old 
Dttchm  was  found  much  nearer  to  the  dty ;  and  as  for  the  Countess  and  her 
duldreoy  thoee  men  on  the  spot  at  once  actually  "  beseech  his  Majesty  to  signify 
whether  he  will  hare  the  whole  household  continue,  or  in  part  be  dissolved, 
reserving  such  as  unto  his  Highness  shall  seem  meet  to  attend  upon  the  said 
Earl's  ¥fife" — "  beseeching  your  Highness  to  signify  to  us  when,  and  in  what 
place,  your  pleasure  is  to  bmtow  her  for  the  time."M — «  Most  humbly  beseech- 
ing your  royal  Majesty  graciously  to  receive  these  premises  as  a  eommeneemeiU 
of  our  doings  V'si 

And  these  "  doings"  were  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  fitther  and  son, 
unknown  to  each  other,  having  been  apprehended  upon  "  certain  surmises," 
a  month  before  even  Surrey  was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  six  weeks  before  the 
Monarch  himself  died.  The  writers  of  this  letter,  of  course,  had  consulted  hi 
Majesty's  well  known  t(uU  upon  such  occasions,  and  must  have  expressed 
themselves  in  the  way  most  likely  to  please  :  but,  at  all  events,  such  was 
Henry's  porsonal  concern  in  the  business  at  its  very  commencement,  and  such, 
die  not  unusual  modes  of  procedure  under  his  reign. 

Nor  did  the  haste  end  here.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesly  had,  for 
yean,  been  the  warm  friend  and  supporter  of  both  Norfolk  and  Grardiner. 
What  then  must  have  been  his  mortification,  when  his  Majesty  ordered  him 
^  to  advertise  the  ambassadors  in  foreign  parts,  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
his  son  had  conspired  to  take  upon  them  the  government  of  the  kingdom  during 
his  Majesty's  life,  as  also  after  his  death  to  get  into  their  hands  the  Lord 
Prince  !  but  that  their  devices  were  revealed,  and  they  committed  to  the 
Tower."58  Willing  or  unwilling,  the  Chancellor  had  then  also  to  turn  his 
hand  towards  framing  the  ^  charges  against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Earl  of 
Surrey,"  which  afterwards  were  actually  corrected  by  the  King  himself,  in  a 
tremuUmt  hand  !^    And  all  this  before  the  mockery  of  law  was  commenced. 

On  turning  away  from  this  disgraceful  course  of  proceeding,  to  the  parties 
in  prison,  and  the  interior  of  the  Duke's  family,  we  meet  with  another  scene, 
and  in  its  way,  not  less  revolting. 

With  the  character  of  the  Duke  himself,  the  ftither  of  this  fiunily,  the 
first  peer  of  the  realm,  and  now  about  seyenty-three  years  of  age,  the 
reader  \b  already  but  too  familiarly  acquainted.  He  has  seen  him 
personally  engaged,  or  presiding,  on  the  most  cruel  and  melancholy 
occasionB  of  past  years ;  from  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn  on  the  scaffold, 
down  to  that  of  Anne  Askew  in  the  gloom  of  night,  at  the  stake.  He 
had  sanctioned  also  the  deaths  of  Fisher,  and  More,  and  Orumwell ;  and 
now  his  own  day  of  degradation  and  terror  has  come.  A  materia^ 
distinction,  indeed,  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  father  and  the  son 
although  that  son,  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  then  a  youth  of  twenty,  if  not 


M  Such  WM  the  treatment  of  Francce,  the  daughter  of  Vere,  Earl  of  Osford,  the  late  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain  of  Henry't  household. 

«i  Got.  State  Papers,  L,  p.  888.  ^^  Herbert. 

w  For  this  document,  with  Henry's  correctionB  printed  in  capitals,  see  Gov.  Stale  Papers, 
i.,  p.  891. 
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still  younger,  presided  with  his  &ther,  at  the  decided  cammenoeffient  of 
Henry^s  worst  career  of  cruelty  and  legalised  murder  ;  of  which  he  him- 
self was  now  about  to  become  the  veiy  last  yictim.  Both  sat  by,  and 
the  father  not  tamely,  at  the  mock  trial  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  niece  of 
the  one,  and  cousin  of  the  other. 

Now  in  turning  our  eye  to  this  family,  notwithstanding  all  its  pride 
of  ancestry,  we  see  a  picture  of  himian  nature,  such  as  no  family  in 
humble  life  perhaps  ever  exhibited ;  and  it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
the  conspicuous  figure  made  by  this  Duke  of  Norfolk  all  along,  that  we 
are  placed  under  the  necessity  of  looking  into  it.  For  these  twenty 
years  we  haye  seen  a  pabty  standing  out  in  determined  hostility  to  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  vernacular  tongue  ;  and  this  man,  from  year  to  year, 
has  been  the  ducal  head  of  it.  Whether  Christianity,  therefore,  or  eyen 
morality,  be  regarded,  it  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  what  were  his 
pretensions  to  be  a  leader.  If  he  had  been  so  seyere  upon  Grumwell 
and  his  character,  it  would  be  but  bHnd  partiality  to  pass  by  his  own. 

The  bitter  diviaions  under  this  domestic  roof,  had  been  of  long  standing ;  for 
after  making  every  allowance  for  excited  passions,  for  the  warmth  of  jealousy 
and  wounded  pride,  if  we  follow  the  light  afforded  by  existing  original  letters, 
and  merely  record  the  facts,  the  picture  afforded  is  still  of  the  darkest  hue. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  1473  or  4,  while  yet  Earl  of 
Surrey,  had  married,  for  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  that 
Duke  of  Buckingham  who  suffered  under  Wolsey,  by  whom  he  had  five  child- 
ren ;  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey  and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  being  well  known. 
In  1524  he  had  become  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  before  then,  there  had  been  un- 
pleasant feeling  between  him  and  his  lady  ;  a  servant  of  her's,  named  Hol- 
land, having  attracted  his  notice,  and  **  she,"  says  the  Duchess,  <*  has  been  the 
cause  of  all  my  trouble." ^  The  Duke  could  have  no  complaint  as  to  the  age 
of  his  wife,  for  she  was  above  twenty  years  younger  than  himself ;  but  such 
was  the  animosity  between  them,  that  an  entire  separation  had  taken  place  so 
early  as  the  spring  of  1533.  The  King  himself  was  well  acquainted  with  this 
feud,  and  by  way  of  quelling  it,  had  commanded  her  to  address  the  Duke  by 
letter.  She  obeyed,  but  there  was  no  answer  to  this,  though  it  was  her  third 
letter.  In  1537,  we  find  the  Duchess  in  earnest  correspondence  with  Cmm- 
well,  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  not  with  any  view  to  reunion,  but  in  reference  to  her 
very  limited  circumstances  ;  and  to  him,  in  six  successive  letters,  she  pours 
out  all  her  complaint8.&'^  Grumwell  had  advised  her  to  go  home  to  the  Duke  ; 
she  had  no  inclination,  and  stated  her  fears.  Norfolk  then  sternly  addressee 
Grumwell  in  a  letter  from  Buntingford,  Herts  : — *^  It  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge that  my  mlfid  wife  is  come  to  London,  and  hath  been  with  you  yester- 
night, to  come  to  me  to  London.  This  I  will  never  allow  ;"  but,  again,  he 
adds,  ^  if  she  write,  confessing  her  slander,  and  then  sue  to  the  King,  I  will 
never  refuse  the  King's  command.",^  And  here  the  matter  seems  to  have 
dropped  at  that  time. 

M  Thia  woman,  though  originally  a  laundrj-maid,  the  Ducheu  allows  to  have  been  allied  to 
Lord  HuiBj,  who  had  been  executed  at  Lincoln.  She  had  appeared,  in  the  jewels  already  enu- 
merated, and  occapicd  apartments  in  Kensington  Palace. 

SB  Cotton  MS.,  TituB,  b.  1.,  383-385,  and  Vcspas.,  F.  xiii.,  79. 

^  Idem,  fol.  386.   The  wretched  representations  in  these  letters  addressed  to  Cmmwell,  may 
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The  IHichefls,  it  is  tme,  has  been  represented  as  a  woman  of  high  spirity  and 
▼indictive  temper,  though  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  pkM^d,  have 
generally  been  passed  over ;  but  after  making  the  very  largest  allowance  for 
resentment,  if  only  a  tithing  of  what  she  wrote  to  Cnmiwell  be  admitted,  it 
ii  imposable  to  resist  the  conviction,  that,  as  it  has  often  happened,  the  perse- 
mtor  of  others  abroad,  had  been  far  from  correct  at  home,  and  a  tyrant  there. 
By  the  letter  already  quoted  finom  Kenninghall,  we  have  a  separate  testimony, 
and  from  the  place  which  Holland  there  occupied,  there  was  evidently  no 
loom  for  the  Duchess.  If  we  turn  away  from  husband  and  wife,  to  the  &th^ 
and  his  children,  there  is  still  nothing  to  compensate  for  this  long  and  deadly 
dissension.  The  children  had  united  with  their  father  for  years,  against  the 
mother ;  but  by  this  time  there  had  been  some  misanderstanding  between  the 
Duke  and  his  son  ;  for,  wherever  the  fault  lay,  they  had  quarrelled  ;  and  upon 
Surrey  being  first  criminated,  the  Duke  felt  no  scruple  in  writing  him  down  as 
his  ^  foolish"  son  !  As  for  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  whose  mild  and  fine 
countenance  would  seem  to  have  given  the  lie  to  any  such  thing,  she  was  ready 
to  witness  against  her  own  brother ! 

At  this  alarming  crisis,  tiierefore,  when  both  father  and  son  were  in  separate 
cells,  what  were  the  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things  f  A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.  The  fire  which  had  been  kindled  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  been  smouldering  ever  since,  now  burst  out  into  open 
violence,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  all  concerned.  The  proceedings  were  against 
the  first  peer  of  the  realm,  an  old  man  about  73 ;  and  yet  the  first  witness 
examined  was  this  woman  Holland  1  But  then  the  wife  was  now  ready,  after 
examinations  held,  to  witness  against  the  husband  I  and  the  sister  against  the 
brother,  if  not  tiie  father  also  i  In  short  they  all  came  forward  and  thus 
acted,  though  their  united  testimony  could  not  prove  high  treason. 

As  in  a  picture,  siifiiciently  humiliating,  here  then  stood  the  head  of 
"  THE  OLD  leabning"  jparti/,  and  at  the  head  of  his  own  family.  This  was 
the  man,  who,  in  his  public  and  official  character,  had  engaged  with 
8uch  ardour  in  the  war  of  opinion.  The  man  who,  to  gain  his  own  ends, 
and,  if  possihle,  beguile  Crumwell,  could  so  basely  play  the  hypocrite 
in  1539  ;  and  who  yet  now,  when  under  the  fear  of  death,  and  referring 
to  GnunweU  and  himself  in  comparison,  could  say  to  the  Privy  Council, 
— "  he  was  a  faUe  man,  and  surely  I  am  a  true  poor  gentleman."  ^^7 
Above  all,  this  is  the  same  individual  who,  for  twenty  years,  had  been 
Bo  bitterly  opposed  to  the  ENauSH  Bible,  as  well  as  to  its  being  read 
by  the  people,  and  who  persecuted  aU  who  prized  its  contents;  but  it  is 
no  mystery  now,  why  he  pursued  such  a  course.  Ko  wonder  now,  that 
he  carried  about  with  him  certain  personal  objections  to  the  sacred  vo- 
lume. It  was  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  at  a  &r  later  period,  and  after  he 
came  to  a  sense  of  his  own  depravity,  of  whom  it  has  been  testified  that, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  Bil>le,  he  would  say — "  There  is  true  philosophy. 


be  teen  in  the  appendix  to  Nott's  Life  of  Surrey.    In  the  end  of  1537,  the  Dachem  wj*  ahe  had 
been  married  to  him  85  yean  before,  and  that  aho  was  now  past  40.     Thia  would  make  her  a 
bride  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  when  the  Duke  was  about  thirty-nine. 
»7  Cotton  MS.,  Titus,  b.  i.,  fol.  94. 
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This  IB  the  wisdom  that  speaks  to  the  heart.  A  hadlift  is  the  only  abjec- 
tion to  this  book" 

These  disclosures,  so  mortifying  to  fieimily  pride,  were  not  without 
their  value.  The  friends  of  truth  and  righteousness  could  not  be  insen- 
sible to  their  bearing,  and  they  might  now  judge  for  themselyes,  and  no 
doubt  did,  whether  they  had  any  occasion  to  be  ashamed  because  of  their 
titled  opponent.* 

But  the  King's  business,  not  to  say  his  rapid  disease,  demanded  haste, 
and  there  must  be  no  delay.  They  first  proceeded  with  Surrey.  He 
had  returned  firom  France  in  April ;  and,  haying  spoken  unguardedly  of 
Hertford,  had  been  committed  as  a  prisoner  to  Windsor  Oastle  in  July, 
but  only  for  a  yery  short  time.  When  the  French  ambassador  was  enter- 
tained with  such  great  magnificence  in  August,  the  Earl,  along  with  his 
father  and  Oranmer,  had  the  most  conspicuous  places  assigned  to  them 
in  all  the  ceremonies  ;  but  it  was  with  this  pageant  that  the  career  of 
Surrey  came  to  an  end. 

w  We  are  now,  howerer,  let  at  leaat  into  (me  eecret  canae  of  the  bitter  hoetilitjrbetweoi  Nor- 
folk and  CrumweU,  which  has  nerer  been  pointed  ont  It  waa  not  aimplj  became  Cromwell 
politicallj  leaned  towards  "  the  new  learning,"  but  Norfolk  must  have  owed  him  a  gndg»—9nd 
at  last  had  his  revenge.  The  situation  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  was  often  difficult  and  critical. 
The  fact  was,  that,  from  lft37  to  153B,  he  had  either  got  himself  embroiled  with  this  divided  fis- 
mily,  or  been  drawn  into  the  vortex.  In  1537  we  have  seen  him  in  correspondence  with  the  ba- 
nished Duchess,  and  this  was  haaardous  enough ;  but  in  1A38  he  comes  in  contact  with  **  the 
Lady  of  Richmond,**  as  she  was  often  styled.  Her  husband,  Henry's  natural  son,  had  died  on 
the  S8d  July  1536,  when  she  was  left  pensionlesB !  She  begi  her  father's  aid,  or  to  be  allowed  to 
sue  in  person  to  his  Majesty,  in  1538.  Crumwell,  then  in  the  height  of  power,  is  applied  to  as 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  when  both  Benry  and  Mm«e{^,  as  if  not  altogether  unwiUing  to  evade  her  claim 
hj  some  teckniciU  question  respecting  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  apply  to  Craamer  1  He,  how- 
ever, affirmed  it  to  be  good ;  but  "  as  for  the  demand  of  the  woman  by  the  law  civil,**  he  pro- 
fessed his  ignorance,  and  referred  to  the  lawyers.  In  June  1538  the  jointure  had  been  granted. 
When  Norfolk  fint  saw  his  Majesty  afterwards,  he  not  only  thanked  him,  but,  profesring  to  do 
every  thing  according  to  hb  pleasure,  craftily  enough  made  an  overture  of  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. For  the  young  and  beautiful  widow  he  knew  of  but  two  persons,  one  of  whom  was  Sir 
Thomau  Seymour^  (afterwards  Lord  Seymour,  who  married  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  soon  after 
Henry's  death ;)  and  the  King,  professing  to  be  quite  pleased,  spoke  to  Seymour.  But  observing 
both  the  King  and  Norfolk  to  be  alike  bent  on  the  match,  he  referred  to  OuimoeU,  as  his  good 
lord,  because  Crumwell's  son,  Qr^ory,  **  had  married  Seymour's  sister.*'  He  thought,  there- 
fore, my  Lord  Privy  Seal  "  might  the  rather  have  the  [mayning)  management  of  the  matter." 
All  this  Sadler  communicates  to  Crumwell,  by  command  of  the  King,  on  the  14th  of  July  J538, 
adding,  that  as  the  youqg  duchess  was  going  into  the  country  next  day,  "  his  Grace  the  King 
prayeth  you  to  take  your  time  the  sooner."  Whether  Crumwell  managed  the  way  for  Seymour 
to  escape,  or  the  ducheas  declined,  it  is  evident  that  there  could  hare  been  nothing  but  ill-will 
on  Norfolk's  part,  after  such  collisions  regarding  both  wife  and  daughter,  for  the  marriage  never 
took  place. 

In  proposing  this  match  to  the  King.  Norfolk's  pride  of  ancestry  is  very  observable.  '*  Per- 
ceiving," said  he,  "  there  ensuelh  commonly  no  great  good  by  conjunction  of  great  bloods  toge- 
ther, he  sought  not,  therefore,  to  marry  his  daughter  in  any  hiffh  blood  or  degme."  Most  extra- 
ordinary, as  well  as  foolish,  language  to  be  addressed  to  Henry ^  when  referring  to  ike  broOur  <^ 
kU  own  QuoHj  Jane  Seymour  I  To  maintain  the  JNTor/bft  sway  in  time  to  come,  through  his 
alliance  with  the  rising  Seymour  family,  waa  unquestionably  the  Duke's  rtal  object,  and  the 
craft  involved  was  not  forgotten.  But  will  it  be  believed,  after  the  part  that  tho  King  had  act- 
ed, by  Sadler's  holograjOi  letter,  that  this  very  proposal  was  now  interwoven,  and  in  the  most 
disgusting  language,  with  "  the  Chaiges  "  now  drawn  up,  and,  to  crown  all,  actually  in  JERrmyV 
own  trtmulous  fumdwriting  f  Am  for  that  family  which  Norfolk  had  styled  as  "  not  of  anv 
A^  blood  or  degree,"  they,  with  the  King,  were  now  determined  on  the  death  of  both  the  Duke 
andhls^son.  Compare  Cotton  MS.,  Cleop.,  F.  xHi.,  fol.  75;  B.  v..  foL  101,  with  Crarawell's 
Corr.,  bundle  S.,  holograph,  once  in  the  Chapter-House,  and  now  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  Or 
see  Ellis's  Lett.,  Sd  Sor,  ii.,  83 ;  Cranmer's  Remains,  i.,  p.  286'2S9:  and  Gov.  State  Papers.  L. 
)>p.  576-7,  and  api . 
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Richard  Southwell,  one  of  the  busy  searchers  at  Kenninghall  and 
elsewhere,  had  first  offered  to  criminate  the  Earl ;  when  he  yehementlj 
demanded  justice,  or,  as  an  altemative,  offered  to  fight  his  accuser  in  his 
shirt.  In  addition  to  the  members  of  his  own  family,  Sir  Edmund  Kne- 
yet,  and,  according  to  Herbert,  one  Thomas  Pope,  then  appeared  as  wit- 
nesses, but  with  trifling  eyidence.'*  The  depositions,  howeyer,  such  as 
they  were,  were  then  sent  down  to  the  Judges,  who  were  at  Norwich. 
By  the  7th  of  January  a  yerdict  was  returned,  and  Surrey  was  indicted 
for  high  treason.  A  special  commission  was  appointed  to  try  him,  and 
the  Earl  was  put  on  his  defence,  as  a  commoner,  at  Guildhall,  before 
Wriot^ed^y  as  Chancellor,  and  Hoyerthom,  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  13th 
of  January.  It  was  then  alleged  that  he  had  assumed  the  armorial 
bearing  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which,  they  said,  (falsely,)  had  been 
hitherto  exdimvdy  used  by  his  Majesty  and  his  predecessors.  The  fact 
was  admitted,  and  the  authority  of  the  heralds  adduced,  but  pled  in 
▼ain  ;  and  rb  the  legal  ground  was  the  sweeping  section  of  more  than 
one  statute,  which  made  it  high  treason  "  to  do  any  thing  by  word, 
writing,  or  deed,  to  the  scandal  or  peril  of  the  established  succession  to 
the  crown,"  the  Earl  was  conyicted  by  a  jury  of  twelye  notable  men  of 
Korfolk,  eight  knights  and  four  squires,  one  of  whom,  by  the  way,  was 
named  BoUynJ^  Surrey  defended  himself  with  great  boldness  and  abi- 
lity :  but  what  could  any  defence,  howeyer  able,  now  ayail  ?  It  was  on 
Friday  the  2 1st  of  January  that  the  poetical  genius  of  this  yoimg  man 
was  extinguished  for  oyer,  and  by  the  authority  of  a  monarch  now  himself 
^  lying  in  the  agonies  of  death.*' ^  Such  a  proceeding  could  not  fail  to 
coyer  the  Seymours  with  lasting  odium.® 


**  Then  was  Imt  one  man  of  this  name,  well  known— Sir  Thomas  Pope,  the  fonnder  of  Trinitj 
CoUqpe,  Oxford. 

**  Ten  years  ago  he  had  sat  fai  Judgment  on  his  oonsln  Anne  Bolejn,  and  now  some  connexion 
of  that  fiunily  sits  in  Judgment  npon  him.  The  knights  were,  Sirs  William  Paston,  James  Bui- 
'cya,  Prands  Lorde,  BUhard  Oreihamt  John  Oregham,  John  Clere,  Thomas  Clere,  W.  Wood- 
boats.    The  sqvirss— C.  Hajden,  N.  L*Bstrange,  P.  Hnbbert,  and  H.  Bedingfield. 

*'  The  19th  has  been  often  stated  as  the  day  of  execution ;  but  in  the  notes  in  Lord  Burleigh's 
handwriting,  preserred  in  If  urden's  State  Papeis,  there  is  this  entry—**  1A47.  21  Jon.  H.  Co. 
SurrqfdeeoL"  The  Lords  had  passed  their  bill  of  attainder  against  Norfolk  and  his  son  the 
d*7  before,  and  did  noi  sit  on  the  81st.  The  reason  is  not  stated ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
^y  when  Surrey  was  beheaded  privately  in  the  Tower. 

^  Lord  Surrey  Is  said  to  have  been  about  thirty  years  of  age.  Having  been  singularly  nnfor- 
imate  in  his  biogrBphers»  whether  Birch,  Lord  Oxford,  or  Warton,  NatU*  Life  of  Surrey  must 
be  oonsnlted.  In  Chalmers'  Biog.  Diet.,  art  Henry  Howard,  the  former  inaccuracies  or  fables 
we  glanced  at  The  Countess  survived  him  many  years ;  having  had  five  children,  and.  from 
the  letter  already  quoted,  one  of  them,  not  improbably,  a  poHkumout  child.  The  mother  mar 
ried,  for  her  second  husband,  Thomas  Steyning,  Esq.  of  Woodford,  in  Suffolk,  and  was  living 
inlM3. 

It  is  plesang  to  add  that  the  young  Duchess  of  Richmond  turned  out  a  very  different  woman 
indeed.  The  children  of  Surrey  were  committed  to  her  chai^ ;  and.  stung  with  remorse  at  the 
P*itshe  had  acted,  thanks  to  the  new  learning !  she  admirably  fulfilled  her  duty  as  aunt  to  the 
fikthcrlcss  children,  training  them  up  in  a  way  very  different  from  what  they  must  otherwise 
havs  been.  It  is  well  known  that  John  Fojce,  the  Martyrologist,  was  chosen  as  their  preceptor ; 
ud  thoogh  the  eldest,  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  ended  his  days  on  the  scaffold,  through  his  in- 
fetssted  correspondence  with  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  his  instructions  to  his  children  as  a  dying 
"wn,  are  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and  more  especially  as  coming  from  the  house  of  Nmr/olk. 
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As  for  the  Duke  himBelf,  what  with  the  gradual  progress  of  that 
«  leaming/*  which  he  hated,  and  contempt  for  the  new  nohility,  as  well 
as  family  dissension,  the  spirit  of  the  old  man  was  greatly  broken  down. 
Still  his  desire  for  life  was  extreme,  and  he  pled  for  it,  in  language  as 
abject  as  that  of  Wolsey  or  Cnimwell  who  had  preceded  him.  Men  who 
have  sported  with  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures  have  often  displayed 
great  cowardice  as  to  their  own.  So  it  happened  with  Wolsey,  Cnim- 
well, and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  succession. 

Throughout  life,  Henry  had  been  always  very  punctilious 
respecting  forms  of  his  own  devising;  and  Norfolk,  a  peer, 
could  not  be  despatched  after  the  same  fashion  with  his  son. 
Parliament  had  met  for  one  day  on  the  4th  of  November, 
and  before  the  close  of  that  month  the  various  parts  of  this 
bloody  tragedy  were  nearly  cast.  At  all  events,  the  House  had 
been  prorogued,  and  was  now  to  meet,  very  opportunely,  on 
the  14th  of  January;  or  the  day  after  Wriothesly  had 
pronounced  sentence  on  Surrey.  On  the  following  Tuesday, 
the  18th,  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  Duke  was  brought  in, 
and,  next  day,  it  was  read  the  second  time.  It  was  on  this 
day,  or  within  two  days  after,  that  the  fallen  Minister  was 
writing  his  letter  to  the  King ;  a  most  earnestly  imploring 
one  for  mercy.  This  had  been  preceded  by  one  to  the  Privy 
Council,  begging  for  alleviations  in  his  imprisonment,  and 
presenting  four  separate  confessions  with  an  eye  to  mercy. 
As  another  precaution  against  his  vast  possessions  being  scat- 
tered among  his  rivals,  he  conveyed  them  entire  to  Prince 
Edward,  and  this  perhaps  with  a  view  to  mollify  the  King. 
But  all  was  in  vain ;  it  was  blood  that  was  wanted,  and  that 
once  shed,  every  shilling  must  come  to  the  Crown.  On  the 
20th,  the  bill  passed  the  Lords.  The  Commons  were  no  less 
expeditious :  a  Sabbath  interrupted  them,  but  on  Monday  the 
24th  they  returned  the  bill  to  the  Upper  House.®  Thus  the 
very  man  who  had  made  himself  so  busy  in  hurrying  through 
Parliament  the  proceedings  against  Crumwell^  was  served  by 
the  House,  as  he  had  served  others.  Not  a  moment  was  now 
to  be  lost ;  but  the  custom  hitherto  had  been  to  reserve  all 
such  bills  to  the  close  of  the  session,  and  so  it  had  been  done 


M  "  Hodie  allatA  oat  Billa  a  Domo  Com  muni  pro  atttnctura  Thonw  Ducii  Norff.  et  Henrici 
Comitis  SHtre^,  que  expcdita  est.**    See  ihe  Lords'  Journals,  p.  884-388. 
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with  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Yet  if  the  King  is  to  have  his 
last  dying  wishes,  and  if  the  Seymours  are  to  gain  their  end, 
wonted  forms  must  be  disregarded.  Accordingly  so  they 
were.  The  royal  assent  was  given  on  Thursday  the  27th ; 
Norfolk  was  ordered  for  execution  next  morning,  and  left  to 
count  the  hours  till  break  of  day.  Such  was  the  last  act  of 
power  on  the  part  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ! 

But  "  there  is  no  man,""  subject  or  sovereign,  "  that  hath 
power  over  the  spirit,  to  retain  the  spirit ;  neither  hath  he 
power  in  the  day  of  death,  and  there  is  no  discharge  in  that 
war.""  By  that  God,  who  had  borne  with  him  so  long, 
Henry^s  own  hour  of  call  was  already  fixed,  and  '^  about  two 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday ,''^  the  28th  of  January 
1547,  he  had  been  summoned  to  a  higher  tribunal,  there  to  an- 
swer for  his  long  and  weighty  catalogue  of  cruelty  and  crime. 

To  die,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  act  of  embruing  his  hands 
in  blood,  was  the  close  of  the  Eing''s  existence  on  earth ; 
while  no  subject  had  been  so  unwelcome  to  himself,  as  that  of 
his  atifn  dissolution.  No  man  dared  even  to  hint  such  a  pro- 
spect, till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  ceasing  to  breathe.  Even 
then,  some  degree  of  courage  was  required,  and  it  was  Sir 
Anthony  Denny  who  told  the  dying  man,  in  so  many  words, 
"  that  the  hope  of  human  help  was  tMiin!'''  These  were  terms 
which  betrayed  an  eager  clinging  to  life  still.  Henry,  "  visibly 
disquieted,^^  had  to  be  informed  that  the  intimation  was 
founded  upon  the  judgment  of  the  physicians.  He  was  then 
asked  whether  he  wished  to  confer  with  any  one.  "  With  no 
other,^  said  he,  "  but  the  Archbishop  Granmer,  and  not  with 
him  as  yet ;  I  will  first  repose  myself  a  little,  and  as  I  then 
find  myself,  will  determine  accordingly.**^  Determine,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  it  was  of  little  or 
no  moment  who  should  come.  Granmer  was  sent  for  in  all 
haste,  but  he  arrived  only  in  time  to  receive  one  fixed  look, 
when  Henry  grasped  his  hand  and  expired  !  He  was  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  within  three  months  of  com- 
pleting the  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign. 

Thus  narrowly,  or  by  a  space  of  about  six  hours,  did  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  escape  with  his  life,  though  he  must  no  more 
preside  at  the  public  and  disgraceful  execution  of  his  fellow- 

M  So  the  Earl  of  Sums  informed  hiB  Connteis.    Titsi,  b.  ii.,  fol.  51,  printed  by  Ellis. 
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men.     On  the  contrary  he,  as  well  as  Gardiner  afterwards, 
must  remain  in  durance  for  years.^ 

To  the  close  of  this  monarch'*s  existence,  we  have  toiled 
through  the  record  of  human  depravity,  certainly  not  on  its 
awn  account ;  but  because  of  the  moral  lesson  it  now  affords, 
as  well  as  its  bearing  on  the  main  object  of  these  pages.     If 
it  be  one  of  those  laws  by  which  God  appears  to  govern  the 
world,  that,  ^'  men  engaged  in  an  evil  cause,  katcecer  harmonious 
they  may  be  in  the  outset^  shaU^  sooner  or  later,  be  at  variance  ;^'* 
here  we  have  an  illustration  of  that  law,  well  worthy  of  re- 
membrance.   Gtkrdiner  and  Tunstal,  Norfolk  and  Wriothesly, 
had  been  the  leading  and  uniform  opponents  of  the  progress 
of  Divine  truth  among  the  people,  and  often  had  they  played 
into  each  other^s  hands ;  while  the  King,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  habitual  depravity,  having  but  one  fixed  principle,  or  the 
love  of  power,  had  died  as  he  had  lived.     Before  that  event, 
however,  he  scowls  on  these  men,  by  whose  advice  he  had 
been  so  often  swayed.     They  were,  to  a  man,  his  oldest  coun- 
sellors, the  ablest  men  around  him,  and  the  very  pith  of  ^^  the 
old  learning ^^  party.     These  recent  events,  therefore,  cannot 
loosely,  or  with  propriety,  be  consigned  to  the  gulf  of  human 
passion  alone,  and  there  left.     This  was  the  breaking  up  of  an 
old  confederacy,  by  its  own  leader,  or,  at  least,  the  man  on 
whom  it  depended,  and  then  he  himself  died.     It  was  Provi- 
dence, by  degradation,  and  imprisonment,  and  death,  ^^  put- 
ting down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  scattering  the  proud 
in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts,'*^  and  preparing  the  way 
for  a  very  different  scene  in  the  reign  of  Edwar^i,  especially 
so  far  as  the  printing  and  free  perusal  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
was  concerned. 

The  remarkable  period  which  we  have  now  contemplated,  has  been  often 

0&  By  the  Joamali,  the  House  of  Lords  appears  to  hare  met  on  Satordaj  the  S9th,  and, 
strange  to  say,  sanctioned  some  (inferior)  business.  Next  day  was  still  allowed  to  pasa,  and,  on 
Monday  the  31st  of  January,  Edward  was  proclaimed  King.  The  delay  of  throe  days  wonld, 
in  our  time,  be  censnred  as  a  daring  assumption ;  and  If,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  the  lile  or 
death  of  Norfolk  was  discussed,  it  only  shews  that  it  was  not  Henzy  alone,  who  sought  his 
death.  The  Duke's  escape  from  the  block,  by  only  ^feu  hourt^  added  nearly  eight  years  to  hia 
existence ;  most  of  which,  howerer,  ho  spent  in  prison.  The  Duchess  of  BAchmond  did  all  that 
she  could  to  procure  his  ralease,  but  in  vain.  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was  not  only  de- 
liTered,  and  by  herself  personally,  but  his  honours  were  restored,  and  dyli^  at  Kenntnghall,  In 
September  1554,  aboTo  eighty  years  of  age,  he  was  thero  interred.  The  Duke  must  certainlj 
hare  been  softened  in  his  character ;  as  he  left  £500  to  the  Duchess  of  Itidimond,  not  only 
'*  for  her  cost  and  chaiiges  in  making  suit  for  my  dcIiTery  out  of  prison,**  Ibnt  also  "  in  brii^mg 
up  mp  ton  of  Surrep'i  ekitdren."  Now  as  John  Foxe  was  the  tutor,  of  this  tuition  he  had 
approred ;  though  poor  Gardiner,  temper  idem,  was  then  hunting  for  the  tutor's  life ! 
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eompttred  to  a  resurrection  of  the  human  mind,  and  certainlj,  since  that 
auspicious  morning,  it  has  never  slept.  But  the  Lords  of  the  soil,  so  far 
from  bidding  it  welcome  to  life  and  actiyity,  were  filled  with  alarm,  and 
blindly  chose  to  confound  its  moyements  with  civU  reyolt.  In  the  three 
leading  princes  of  Europe,  who  have  been  oyer  in  yiew,  there  was  at 
least  this  one  point  of  resemblance.  They  all  persecuted  ;  they  all  in- 
terfered with  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  human  mind.  Charles  and 
Francis,  in  conjunction  with  the  original  and  ancient  usurper  at  Rome  ; 
but  Henry  in  a  path  of  his  own.  In  his  own  proper  person,  he  had 
arrogated  to  himadf  the  entire  soyereignty.  As  an  historical  event,  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  observe  this.  The  step  taken,  so  £iir  from  its 
being  with  the  concurrence  of  the  nation,  was  one  to  which  even  the 
majority  of  his  Council  were  opposed,  and  it  was,  in  truth,  the  Monarch's 
own  deed.  The  duties  of  his  subjects,  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  were  to 
be  summed  up  in  one  word — obeif  ;  and  so  he  died,  leaving  this  his  per- 
sonal interference  or  usurpation,  as  a  species  of  leaven  in  his  kingdom,  or 
his  legacy  to  posterity.  One  eminent  author  of  our  own  day,  though  so 
tenderly  alive  to  Henry's  honour,  and  eager  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
fonner  writers,  is  constrained  to  give  way  here.  Had  his  Majesty,  he 
flays,  **  confined  himself  to  the  mere  ofi&cial  and  temporal  acts  that  be- 
came necessary,  only  benefit  would  have  resulted  from  the  change.  But 
opinions,  feelings,  and  modes  of  worship,  came  into  question,  collision 
and  alteration,  as  well  as  matters  of  revenue,  dignity,  and  power  :  and 
Henry  conceived  that  he  had  not  only  the  rigkt,  but  was  placed  in  the 
duty^  of  guiding  and  ruling  the  faith  and  doctrines  and  religious  reason- 
ings of  his  people" — a  conception  which  would  never  have  occurred  to 
him,  but  for  his  odious  lust  of  power.  "  A  wide  career  of  evU  was 
opened  by  this  strange  assumption,  in  which  the  most  energetic  mind, 
especially  if  unchecked  by  the  kind  sensibilities,  was  sure  to  be  the  most 
tyrannical,  and  from  principle,  unrelenting."^ 

As  it  regarded  the  King  personally,  the  position  which  he  had  so 
resolutely  assumed,  may  be  seen,  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view,  and 
by  way  of  warning,  if  we  observe  the  language  which  that  position 
induced  his  courtiers  to  employ.  Wolsey  was  a  perfect  master,  in  the 
art  of  obsequious  management,  but  it  could  never  have  entered  even  into 
his  imagination  to  frame  expressions,  such  as  his  successors  conspired  to 


w  Tamsr't  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  zxzi.— We  hare  not  indeed  quoted  the  laat  sentence  entire — 
**  A  wide  career  of  aril,"  eays  the  author,  '*  was  opened  bj  this  strange  assumption,  in  which 
tbe  inoet  enerj^Je  mind,  wUkaut  anif  bad  moU»e$t  and  even  fn»m  iU  very  beet  purpotee,  eeped- 
ally  if  imehccked,*'  Jec.  The  italics  we  hare  omitted,  for  reasons  we  trust  sufficiently  obrious  to 
the  reader.  Can  any  such  human  character  exist,  as  that  of  a  man  running  "most  tyrannically" 
in  "  a  wide  career  vXevH^  without  amy  had  motiTcs  ?  No  man,  whaterer  be  his  station,  can  be 
reliered  from  hto  personal  responsibility  to  Ood,  merely  because  he  has  placed  himself  in  the 
midst  of  temptation,  or  chosen  to  walk  upon  forbidden  ground.  The  assumption  was  Henry's 
own  choice,  and  one  which  he  cherished  with  ardour  to  his  dying  hour.  Mr.  Turner  elsewhere 
teiien  to  the  imperious  and  impelling  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded ;  but  certainly 
if  any  man  ever  took  the  liberty  of  walking  according  to  hU  own  trt//,  it  was  Henry  the  Eighth. 
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pour,  on  certain  occasions,  into  the  royal  ear.    No,  these,  it  should  be 
observed,  were  the  natural  fruU  of  his  Majesty's  assumption.    Henry, 
though  affecting  to  hear  adulation  with  indifference,  was  observed  to  be 
exceedingly  fond  of  praise.     Wolsey  first  applied  to  him  the  epithet 
Majesty  instead  of  ''  Highness  ;"  but  it  was  left  for  his  successors  to  add 
the  terms  most  sacred.    Whenever  these  words  were  repeated  before  him, 
in  Parliament,  all  the  Lords  rose  up,  and,  of  course,  the  whole  assembly, 
bowing,  in  token  of  assent.     We  need  not  repeat  the  ill-timed  language 
of  Cranmer  to  him,  before  Anne  Boleyn's  death  ff  nor  the  fulsome  style 
in  which  Crumwell  wrote,  immediately  after  the  murder  of  Lambert, 
when  Henry  had  presided  as  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  on  which 
occasion  he  wished  that  all  the  princes  of  Europe  had  been  present,  to 
witness  the  scene  !^    But  on  another  occasion  CrumweU  said  he  was 
unable,  and  "  he  believed  all  men  were  unable  to  describe,  the  unutter- 
able qualities  of  the  royal  mind,  the  sublime  virtues  of  the  royal  heart !'' 
Richard  Rich,  that  devoted  friend  of  "  the  old  learning,"  and  practised 
persecutor,  told  him  in  public,  that  in  wisdom,  he  was  equal  to  Sohnum^ 
in  strength  and  courage  to  Samsoriy  in  beauty  and  address  to  Absalom  ! 
Stephen  Gardiner,  addressing  the  University  of  Cambridge,  wrote — 
"  The  King's  Majesty  hath,  hy  ike  inspiration  of  ike  Holy  Ghost,  com- 
poned  all  matters  of  religion !"    Audley,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  declared 
in   his  presence,  that  €k>d  had  anointed  him  with   the  oil  of  wisdom 
above  his  fellows — above  the  other  kings  of  the  earth— above  all  his 
predecessors  ;  that  He  had  given  him  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ! — a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  ! — a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  government !"    In  short,  both  parties  were  alike  guilty,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  such  profane  and  disgusting  flattery. 

The  assumption  of  supremacy  over  the  mind,  or  despotic  power  over 
the  utterance  of  religious  sentiment,  was  thus  demonstrated  to  have  been 
mentally  injurious  not  only  to  the  usurper  himself,  but  to  all  who  drew 
near  him.  It  must  have  produced  some  characteristic  species  of  delirium, 
before  Heniy  could  have  stood,  with  gravity,  expressions  such  as  these. 
Any  other  man  would  have  regarded  them  as  the  height  of  personal 
insult.  His  Majesty,  however,  held  &st  by  his  assumed  position  to  hia 
dying  day,  and  continued  to  be  hailed  with  frankincense  upon  every  side. 
On  all  public  occasions,  and  before  the  world,  it  was — 

Thus  they  roll'd  themselves  before  him  in  the  dust,  ■     •  - 

Then  most  deserving,  in  their  own  account. 

When  most  extravagant  in  his  applause : 

As  if  exalting  him,  they  raised  themselves. 

Thus  by  degrees,  self-cheated  of  their  sound 

And  sober  judgment,  that  be  was  but  man, 

«7  See  vol.  i.,  p.  467.  •«  See  the  present  Tolame,  p.  121. 
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They  demi-deify'd  and  fumed  him  so, 
That  in  due  season  he  forgot  it  too. 
Inflated  and  astrut  with  self-conceit, 
He  gulp'd  the  windy  diet,  and  ere  long, 
Adopting  their  mistake,  profoundly  thought 
The  worid  was  made  in  vain,  if  not  for  him. 
Thenceforth  they  were  his  cattle :  drudges,  born 
To  bear  his  burdens,  drawing  in  his  gears. 
And  sweating  in  his  service  ;  his  caprice 
Became  the  soul  that  animated  all ! 

Such  were  some  of  the  effects  resulting  from  Henry's  assumption  of 
absolute  power,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  his  throne.  The  minds  of 
all,  without  exception,  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  personal  in- 
fluence, sustained  serious  injury.  Even  unprincipled  men,  tempted  by 
their  love  of  pelf  and  power,  became  still  worse  in  his  service  ;  men  of 
better  principles  received  damage  for  life ;  and  we  have  seen  one  and 
another,  as  it  were,  shivered  to  atoms  on  this  rock  of  absolute  power. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  had  the  assump- 
tion died  with  him  ;  but,  monstrous  as  it  was,  it  gave  a  caste  to  the  age — 
nay,  it  produced  a  confusion  in  the  minds  of  men  for  generations  to 
come,  and  one  from  which,  even  at  this  moment,  many  in  Britain  are 
not  exempt. 

Upon  the  intelligence  of  Henry's  death  being  communicated  to  his  al- 
ternate ally  and  enemy,  the  King  of  France,  he  became  more  pensive  ; 
and  being  already  in  bad  health,  he  drooped  and  died,  at  Rambouillet,  in 
two  months  after,  or  the  31st  of  March.  The  aged  Pontiff,  who  had  so 
thundered  against  the  King  of  England,  lived  only  two  summers  longer ; 
«id  thus  Charles  was  left  sole  survivor  on  the  field  in  which  they  had 
all  fought  so  long. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  so  far  as  these  men  were  concerned,  it  is 
certainly  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  tumultuous  scene  may  be  said 
to  have  closed  with  an  act  which  astonished  all  Europe  at  the  moment. 
It  was  the  abdication  of  his  throne,  by  the  Emperor,  three  years  before 
his  death ;  and  it  deserves  notice  here,  on  account  of  one  of  its  conse- 
quences. Of  these  Sovereigns,  he  was  the  only  one  who  is  reported  to 
have  at  last  seen  the  folly  and  futility  of  all  such  dictatorial  interfer- 
ence by  civil  rulers  with  the  human  mind,  as  they  had  all  practised. 
The  Emperor  "  was  particularly  curious  with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  clocks  and  watches  ;  and  having  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he 
could  not  bring  any  two  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike,  he  reflected,  it  is 
said,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise,  as  well  as  regret,  on  his  own  /o%,  in 
having  bestowed  so  much  time  and  labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of 
bringing  mankind  to  a  precise  uniformity  of  sentiment  concerning  the 
profound  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion."® 

^  Robertson's  Charles  V.    De  Thou.    Baylo. 
VOL.   II.  P 
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Tliat  there  was  any  magnanimity  of  mind  in  the  abdication  of  Charles, 
has  been  denied,  and  ascribed  simply  to  his  declining  health  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  this  surprue  came  over  him  only  after  he  had  left  his  throne, 
and  the  regret  also  came  too  late  to  benefit  mankind.  That  the  chief 
energetic  actor  throughout  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  period,  should 
have  now  seen  that  "  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  is  not  im- 
probable ;  and  granting  that  his  cogitations  were  those  only  of  a  man 
who  had  become  incapable  of  wielding  a  sceptre  he  was  reluctant  to  re- 
linquish, still  the  inference  drawn  from  his  clocks  and  watches,  was 
more  sound  and  important  than  any  that  he  ever  drew  when  reigning 
in  his  full  strength.  Such  is  the  difference  between  a  man  in  such 
power,  and  the  same  man  otU  of  it. 

But  alas  for  the  poor  Emperor !  If  the  clocks  and  watches  had  made 
any  impression  whatever,  this  soon  passed  away.  For  what  else  could 
be  expected  from  a  man  who  delivered  himself  up,  body  and  soul,  into 
the  hands  of  his  confessor  ?  And  what  was  the  result  ?  *'  Two  days 
before  his  death,  he  added  a  codicil  to  his  will,  in  which  he  exhorts  his 
son  to  inflict  signal  and  severe  punishment  on  heretics,  without  excep- 
tion of  any  criminal,  and  without  regard  to  the  prayers  or  to  the  rank 
of  the  person  !"  "  It  is  dangerous,"  says  he,  "  to  dispute  with  heretics. 
I  always  refused  to  argue  with  them,  and  referred  them  to  my  theo- 
logians ;  alleging  with  truth  my  own  ignorance ;  for  I  had  scarcely 

begun  to  read  a  grammar^  when  I  was  called  to  the  government  of  great 
nations!!  "70 

Tet  after  all,  Charles  was  merely  one  of  a  species ;  for  how  many 
thousands  are  there  still,  and  such  men  too  as  have  never  once  felt  the 
intoxicating  influence  of  power,  who  are  yet  far  from  comprehending 
the  incumbent  doctrine  of  ruynrinterference  ?  It  is  saying  but  little  for 
poor  human  nature,  that  there  has  been  no  sentiment  so  tardy  in  its 
progress.  So  long  as  men  held  fast  by  the  dogmas  of  astrology  with 
regard  to  the  heavens,  and  of  alchemy  as  to  the  earth,  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  the  arts  and  sciences  was  not  understood.  That 
is  a  right,  however,  which  has  been  long  since  conceded,  and  what  has 
followed  ?  The  perfection  of  science  as  far  as  it  has  gone.  But  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  that  right,  which  in  any  degree,  is  of  all  earthly 
blessings  the  greatest,  Christian  liberty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  liberty 
to  be  a  Christian,  like  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  forest,  which  spring  from 
veiy  small  seeds,  has  had  to  sustain  the  strife  of  many  a  winter.  Tet 
genuine  Christian  liberty,  which  these  European  nations  have  been  so  slow 
to  understand,  is  still  the  monarch  of  the  woods  ;  and  when  once  Chris- 
tianity comes  to  be  drawn  fresh  &om  the  pure  fountain  of  Revelation 
aloTie  ;  when  the  Sacred  Volume  shall  be  elevated  to  its  due  place,  by 

70  Sir  James  If ackintovh,  qooting  from  Llorente. 
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the  appeal  direct^  and  tut  other  appeal,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  this 
subject,  like  many  others,  be  better  understood. 

Thus  terminated  by  far  the  most  important  period  through  which  Old 
England  had  ever  passed.  Important,  as  far  as  Diyine  and  eternal  truth, 
introduced  to  the  people,  in  their  own  tongue,  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  was  superior  to  all  the  passing  events  of  the  day.  That  period 
has  proved,  it  is  true,  one  continued  ferment,  one  incessant  turmoil  of 
human  passion  and  depravity.  The  civil  and  political  worlds  have  been 
in  perpetual  agitation,  or  one  storm  has  come  in  the  neck  of  another. 
Should  we  specially  €lx  our  eye  upon  Henry,  surrounded  by  all  his  cour- 
tiers, for  these  twenty  years,  from  first  to  last,  what  have  we  witnessed  ? 

"  The  whole  has  been  a  scene  of  civil  jar, 
Chaos  of  contrarieties  at  war  ; 
Where  Obstinacy  took  her  sturdy  stand. 
To  disconcert  what  Policy  had  plann'd  ; 
Where  Policy  was  busy  all  night  long 
In  setting  right  what  Faction  had  set  wrong  ; 
Blind  to  the  working  of  that  secret  Power 
Which  balanced  still  the  wings  of  every  hour." 

But  then,  amidst  all,  have  we  not  beheld  a  separate  cause  and  interest, 
which  it  was  &r  above  the  power  of  kings,  as  conquerors,  to  control  ? 
Kaj,  one  by  which  the  King  of  England  and  his  Counsellors  have  been 
signally  overruled  again  and  again  1  A  cause  which,  apart  from  the 
tumults  of  worldly  policy,  still  prospered  in  defiance  of  them  all  ?  Or, 
in  other  words,  have  we  not  descried  all  along,  for  twenty  years,  an 
under-current  meandering  through  the  country,  in  spite  of  all  interfer- 
ence maintaining  its  own  separate  and  peculiar  channels,  and,  as  it  were, 
disdaining  to  mingle  with  the  waves  above  ?  Though  too  much  over- 
looked by  historians  hitherto,  it  was  cherishing  at  the  roots  all  that  has 
been  healthy,  and  vigorous,  and  praiseworthy  in  this  kingdom  ever  since. 
Whatever  of  Christianity  has  prevailed  in  England,  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  its  origin  is  to  be  found  here,  perfectly  distinct  from  all  the 
councils  and  edicts,  or  the  proclamations,  whether  for  or  against,  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  These,  after  more  than  ten  years  of  positive  hosti- 
lity had  passed  away,  when  they  once  or  twice  happened  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  vernacular  Scriptures — these  tokens  of  defeat,  after  the  tug  of  war 
had  slackened,  and  after  Henry,  and  all  around  him,  had  been  obliged  to 
give  way,  had  some  influence.  But  even  these,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
EJng,  instead  of  all  that  party  writers  have  chosen  to  affirm,  were  con- 
fessed by  himself,  as  we  have  heard,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  days,  to 
have  been  comparatively  impotent.  A  month  or  two  was  the  measure 
of  their  power,  while  still  the  cause  went  on,  under  the  hand  of  that 
God  who  had  been  with  it  from  the  beginning,  and  is  with  it  still. 

With  reference,  therefore,  to  the  history  of  the  English 
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Bible,  as  far  as  we  have  come,  and  after  such  a  detail  as  the 
past,  with  all  its  imperfections,  what,  for  example,  can  any 
reader  think  when  he  finds  one  writer,  in  summing  up  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  express  himself  in  such  terms  as 
the  following  P  "  His  largest  claim  to  our  gratitude  is,  that  he 
Vkihi&i permitted  the  great  fountain  of  religious  truth  and  of 
intellectual  piety  to  be  opened  to  the  people,  by  sanctioning 
the  ti*anslation  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  national 
language  ;  thus  making  free  to  every  one  what  millions  have 
blessed  him  for  !  '*'*  This  is  even  exceeded  by  another  modem 
historian.  ^^  He  reaohUely  maintained  to  the  end  of  his  life 
the  exclusiye  right  of  God*'s  undoubted  Word  to  be  the  reli- 
gious instructor  of  the  rational  creation.  The  assertion  of  this 
fundamental  principle  is  the  brightest  distinction  of  Henry's 
reign ! ! " 

All  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  has  been  actu- 
ally reported  of  a  man  who,  above  ten  years  after  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament  had  been  introduced  into  this 
kingdom,  in  spite  of  all  his  power,  and  the  hostility  of  his  asso- 
ciates— a  man  who,  after  he  had  been  signally  overruled  to 
sanction  the  very  translation  he  had  condemned,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  share  in  the  guilt  of  leaving  the  translator  to  the  flames, 
did  indeed  at  last  inform  his  subjects  that  ''  it  had  pleased 
him  to  permit  and  command  the  Bible,  being  translated  into 
their  mother  tongue,  to  be  openly  laid  forth  in  every  parish 
church.^^  But  then  this  is  the  same  man  who,  in  less  than 
six  years  after,  enjoined  that  ''  no  women  but  noble  women, 
no  artificers,  apprentices,  journeymen,  servingmen,  husband- 
men, nor  labourers,  were  to  read  the  Bible  or  New  Testament 
in  English,  to  themselves  or  to  any  other,  privately  or  openly !  *" 
And  who,  in  three  years  after  this,  told  all  England,  *'  it 
ought  to  be  deemed  certain  that  the  reading  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  is  not  necessary  for  all  those  folks  that  of  duty 
ought  to  be  bound  to  read  it,  but  as  the  Prince  and  the  policy 
of  the  realm  shall  think  convenient  to  be  tolerated  or  taken 
FROM  IT !  Consonant  whereto,  the  politic  law  of  our  realm 
hath  now  restrained  it  from  a  great  many  r*"  This  daring 
profanity  was  crowned  by  Henry's  last  public  act,  within  six 
months  of  his  dissolution — his  endeavour,  by  proclamation,  to 
consign  to  the  flames  above  thirty  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  Tyndale — denouncing  the  translation  as  "  crafty, 
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false,  and  untrue, '"  though  it  was  the  very  same  with  that 
which  was  included  in  the  Bible  he  had  sanctioned  in  1537  !^' 
All  this  contemptible  spleen  and  fury,  it  is  true,  had  been 
held  in  derision,  and  most  remarkably  thwarted  and  counter- 
wrought, till  at  last  God  began  to  deal  with  the  man  in  the 
way  of  disease  and  death.  Now  if  historians,  at  the  distance 
of  three  hundred  years,  will  thus  write  of  his  Majesty  the 
reigning  King,  it  may  abate  the  surprise  of  some  at  the  lan- 
guage of  his  courtiers  when  crouching  before  him  ;  but,  in  the 
name  of  truth,  and  of  all  that  is  honest  in  historical  narrative, 
why  should  we,  in  this  age,  bo  directed  to  a  source  of  grati- 
tude such  as  this  V  Man  praises  man,  indeed ;  and  if  a  king, 
however  profane,  or  however  hostile,  is  to  enjoy  the  posthu- 
mous fame  or  personal  credit  of  all  the  good  that  was  done 
during  the  days  of  his  mortal  life,  then,  of  course,  no  room  is 
left  for  any  other  individual ;  but, 

**  Thus  idly  some  men  waste  the  breath  of  praise, 
And  de<Ueate  a  tribute,  in  its  use 
And  just  direction  tacred,  to  a  thing 
Doom*d  to  the  dust,  or  lodged  already  there." 

The  worst  effect  of  such  language  is,  not  that  of  its  spoiling 
one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  and  instructive  chapters  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  or  its  turning  away  the  eye  from 
her  real  liuman  benefactors.  There  is  a  far  higher  considera- 
tion. For  if  man  only  is  to  be  regarded  here,  when  or  where, 
in  the  whole  compass  of  English  history,  is  God,  by  himself 
alone,  to  be  specially  adored !  After  all  that  we  have  read, 
may  it  not  now,  with  reverence,  be  said  of  Him,  that  He  had 
trodden  an  uncommon,  nay,  unprecedented  path  ?  Other  na- 
tions, it  is  granted,  received  the  Scriptures,  and  by  the  kind 
providence  of  heaven,  but  not  after  the  same  singular  manner. 
There  is  no  passage  in  the  history  of  Germany  or  in  that  of 
any  other  nation,  of  a  similar  character ;  though,  strange  to 
say,  this  has  never  yet  been  distinctly  explained,  nor  at  any 
time  sufficiently  observed. 

"  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thhig  :  but  t/ie  honour  of 
Kings  to  search  out  a  matter  r  ^nd  perhaps  there  never  before 
had  occurred  a  more  striking  commentary  on  that  sacred  pro- 


7<  Tb«  Epistles  of  which  were  then  reading  in  public,  and  continued  to  be  &o  for  more  than  a 
hundred  year*  after  Ilcnrj  was  in  his  grave,  and  the  Psalms  nf  vliich  arc  read  publicly  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  to  the  present  hour. 
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verb.     Let  the  reader  of  English  history,  say,  whether  there 
has  been  any  one  equal  to  it  since. 

Before  ever  the  book  arrived,  Wolsey  had  been  forewarned 
by  Oochlaeus,  a  service  of  which  he  boasted  for  years  after,  and 
complained  bitterly  that  our  King  had  never  rewarded  him. 
It  was  only  strange  that  he  could  not  give  the  name  of  the 
Englishman,  the  translator,  or  that  he  did  not,  if  he  could. 
The  "concealment"*^  of  Providence  had  already  commenced. 
But  still,  and  before  the  volume  came,  the  Cardinal  had  pre- 
meditated "  a  secret  search  and  at  one  time,^  in  London,  Cam* 
bridge,  and  Oxford,  for  all  hated  books ;  and  of  this  search^ 
his  Majesty  on  the  throne,  warmly  approved.  Yet  when  the 
set  time  was  come  for  the  Sacred  Volume  to  be  given  to  Eng- 
land, here,  accordingly,  the  book  was  !  But  by  whom  trans- 
lated, no  one  could  tell,  at  least  no  one  told  ;  and  where  it  was 
printed,  is  only  now  in  discussion,  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  The  book  was  found  in  Oxford,  at 
Cambridge,  in  London,  dispersed,  they  said,  after  a  few  months, 
"  in  great  numbers,^^  and  it  must  be  publicly  denounced.  But 
still  the  author  could  not  be  named.  Its  continued  transit 
to  this  country,  its  introduction,  its  dispersion,  far  from  the 
cities  and  the  court,  were  still  involved  in  mystery :  and 
though  Solomon  adds  in  his  proverb — "  it  is  the  honour  of 
Kings  to  search  out  a  matter,^^  here  was  one  which  baffled 
the  King,  and  all  his  searchers.  Certain  individuals,  belong- 
ing to  another  nation,  and  not  speaking  our  language,  were 
moved  to  take  up  the  "  concealed  thing,'^  and  one  edition 
followed  after  another,  like  "  the  ploughman  overtaking  the 
reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth  seed."^  Here 
they  were  in  England,  aye,  and  Scotland  too ;  but  the  time 
when,  the  channel  of  conveyance,  or  the  places  to  which  the 
treasure  came,  were  still  so  many  mysteries.  Wolsey  and 
Warham,  Tunstal  and  Stokesly,  not  forgetting  Sir  Thomas 
More,  were  shrewd  and  able  men ;  and  probably  every  one 
of  them  thought  so  of  himself.  Their  days  were  spent  in 
searching.  State  secrets  on  the  Continent,  they  penetrated, 
detected,  and  counter-wrought ;  but  here  was  an  affair  by 
which  they  were  all  entangled,  as  among  the  briars  in  a  wil- 
derness. They  all  searched  out  the  matter,  and  groped  their 
way,  blindly  supposing  it  was  for  the  honour  of  their  King ; 
but  there  was  still  a  secret  working,  still  a  "  concealment''''  in 
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the  basiness,  by  which  they  were  all,  individually  and  in  suc- 
cession, baffled  and  perplexed.  The  moaning  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  the  sixth  year  of  progress,  at  once  a  commentary  on 
the  Texatious  concealment,  and  a  eulogium  on  the  parties  em- 
ployed, is  worthy  of  repetition  even  now. 

**  These  feUows,"  said  he,  '<  that  naught  had  here,  and  therefore  naught  car- 
ried hence,  nor  nothing  finding  there  to  live  upon,  be  yet  sustained  and  main- 
tained with  money  sent  them  by  some  evil-disposed  persons  out  of  this  realm 
thither." — Such  was  the  writer's  random  conjecture,  for  to  fathom  the  matter 
was  beyond  his  power ;  but  then  there  were  these  books,  and  of  them  he  could 
speak  by  experience, — **  which  books  albeit  that  they  neither  can  be  tliere 
printed,  without  ^reeU  cost,  nor  here  sold,  without  great  adventure  and  peril : 
jet  cease  they  not  to  print  them  there,  and  send  them  hither,  by  the  whole  vats 
fuU  at  once :  and  in  some  places,  looking  for  no  luerej  cast  them  abroad  by 
night :  so  great  a  pestilent  pleasure  have  some  devilish  people  caught,  with  the 
labour,  travail,  cost,  charge,  peril,  harm  and  hurt  of  themselves,  to  seek  the 
destruction  of  others  !" 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  second  baffled  Lord  Chancel- 
lor of  England  ;  but  what  was  all  this,  save  the  writhing  of 
the  mind,  under  the  concealments  of  that  God,  whose  highest 
glory  was  concerned  in  thus  giving  his  Word  to  England,  in 
spite  of  all  her  rulers  I  Here  and  there  already,  ^^  the  voice 
of  rejoicing  and  salvation  was  in  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous. 
The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  had  done  valiantly .^^ 

If,  however,  it  be  "  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing," 
and  many  such  things  are  with  him  ;  in  the  course  of  his 
providence,  the  curtain  may,  at  last,  be  drawn  aside ;  and 
then — what  then !  After  rendering  praise  to  Him,  to  whom 
it  is  first,  nay,  and  in  one  sense,  only  due ;  yet,  as  far  as 
human  agency  had  been,  or  was  still  employed,  whether  are 
we  to  give  the  glory  to  the  men  whom  God  overruled,  or  the 
man  he  employed  ?  the  men  He,  all  the  while,  controlled  and 
checked,  and  turned  as  the  rivers  of  water  ?  or  the  man  into 
whose  heart  he  had  infused  his  determined  purpose? — the 
men  agitated  by  little  else  than  wayward  and  tumultuous 
passions  ?  or  the  man  possessed  by  ^^  the  spirit  of  love,  and 
power,  and  of  a  sound  mind  ?" 

But  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  his  courtiers  in  general.  The  heart  now  cannot  but  in- 
stinctively recoil  from  looking  in  that  direction.  Other  his- 
torians, however,  have  directed  the  gratitude  of  their  country 
to  other  individuals.     The  renown  of  the  contest  has  been 
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ascribed  to  certain  men  whom  we  have  seen  wait  on  the 
times,  till  the  battle  was  actually  fought  and  won ;  and  the 
credit  of  all  that  followed  has  been  given  to  such  as,  led  by 
political  motives,  were  overruled  to  lend  the  cause,  since  it 
must  advance,  that  countenance,  which  literally  cost  them 
nothing.  Our  preceding  history  may  be  referred  to  in  ex- 
planation ;  and  whether  his  Majesty,  as  far  as  he  was  a  patron, 
did  not  even  then  "  encumber  them  with  help,"  we  leave  the 
reader  to  judge. 

We  only  repeat,  as  not  the  least  remarkable  fact  in  the 
entire  narrative,  that  the  able,  though  unpretending  man,  so 
evidently  raised  up  by  God  to  commence  and  carry  forward 
the  war  of  truth  and  righteousness  unto  victory,  has  been 
hitherto  left  in  the  background.  With  this  never-to-be- 
forgotten  period,  other  names  have  been  associated,  so  as 
almost  to  overshadow  him ;  these  have  been  repeated  a 
thousand  times,  and  become  familiar  as  household  words; 
while  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  still  inquire — And 
who  was  Tyndale  f  But  if  we  mean  to  speak  of  the  first  per- 
sonal and  determined  preparations  for  this  great  contest — of 
the  man  who,  by  first  applying  the  art  of  printing  to  the 
Sacred  Volume  in  our  native  tongue,  effectually  placed  the 
''  leaven"  of  divine  truth  in  the  heart  of  this  kingdom  ;  if  we 
intend  to  refer  to  the  first  victories  gained  upon  English 
ground,  to  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  or  to  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day,  these  were  not  the  men.  Tyndale,  with  Fryth 
by  his  side,  occupy  a  place  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture, 
from  which  they  never  can  be  moved  by  any  impartial  his- 
torian. But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  influence  of  our 
martyred  Translator.  The  providence  of  God,  under  the  reign 
of  Edward,  will  interpret  how  much  more  we  owe  to  his 
memory,  and  whether  the  people  of  England  did  not  testify 
their  gratitude  and  veneration,  as  soon  as  they  were  let  alone 
to  act  for  themselves. 
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%?a<^^^2lHE  storm  has  changed  into  a  calm;  so  that  in  re- 
viewing the  Christianity  of  England  from  the  six- 
teenth century,  there  have  heen  those,  as  there  are 
still,  who  prefer  to  begin  with  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Sixth  ;  while  others  repudiate  every  event  before  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Bat  whatever  may  be  the  inducement  to  either 
preference,  such  parties  must  not  expect  to  be  acknowledged  as 
possessing  much,  if  any,  energy  of  purpose  in  tracing  eilects  to 
their  cause ;  or  any  measure  of  that  disposition,  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  without  accounting  fully  for  circumstances,  still 
existing  before  every  eye.  The  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
whatever  had  been  his  personal  character,  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, not  only  initial  but  germinant.  Every  day  since,  has 
so  testified ;  and  the  broad  surface  of  the  kingdom  still  bears 
witness  to  the  weight  and  pressure  of  his  sceptre.  He  left 
behind  him  certain  marks,  which  are  still  acknowledged  as 
memorials  of  his  power. 

It,  therefore,  becomes  only  so  much  the  more  observable, 
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that  the  genuine  or  correct  history  of  the  English  Bible  has 
never  allowed  us,  as  it  never  allowed  him,  to  come  down  and 
confound  the  Sacred  Volume,  either  with  the  ecclesiastical 
arrangements,  so  called,  of  his  time,  or  with  the  fallible  in- 
terpretations of  erring  men.  No  historical  line  could  be  more 
distinctly  drawn,  whether  while  the  King  and  his  advisers 
were  arrayed  apainst  the  Scriptures,  or  after  they  were  over- 
ruled to  admit  them  into  England.  Then,  indeed,  his  Ma- 
jesty himself  became  the  remarkable  instrument  in  not  per- 
mitting the  English  Bible  to  be  at  all  identified  with  the 
ecclesiastical  body  he  had  set  up  and  sanctioned.  Not  only  did 
he  not  consult  it  on  this  subject,  but  frowned  upon  his  Bishops, 
when  once  presuming  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  translation. 

And  now  that  the  King  is  dead ;  now  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  had  been  reading  for  twenty  years,  and  the 
Bible  entire  for  nearly  ten,  not  unfrequently  in  the  face  of  the 
flames,  we  are  escaped  from  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  grand 
tempest.  One  furious  blast,  indeed,  under  Queen  Mary,  we 
have  yet  before  us;  but  still  with  mere  political,  or  any  other  af- 
fairs, there  will  be  less  occasion  for  perplexingourselves  any  more. 
These  might  afford  instniptive  warning  and  monition ;  but  the 
leading  design  of  these  pages,  now  disentangled  from  the  past, 
may  be  regarded  with  an  eye  but  occasionally  diverted  from 
itself.  That  history  can  now  be  viewed  throughout,  under 
successive  reigns ;  or  in  those  of  Edward  and  Mary,  Elizabeth 
and  James,  when  we  come  to  the  version  universally  in  use. 
In  other  words,  for  the  main  practical  purpose  which  we  have 
in  view,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  we  no  longer  require 
to  proceed  only  year  by  year,  as  we  have  done ;  nor  is  it  any 
longer  necessary  to  notice  the  editions  of  the  Scriptures  iji 
regular  succession.  We  have,  it  is  true,  all  this  time  been 
only  laying  the  foundation,  and  in  so  doing  feel  perfectly  con- 
scious that  we  may  have  trespassed  on  the  patience  of  certain 
readers ;  but  more  especially  on  that  of  any  who  have  never 
been  before  aware  of  what  a  superstructure  has  been  reared 
upon  it.  They  have  now  before  them  the  groundwork  of 
infinitely  the  largest  undertaking  which  Britain  has  to  show, 
whether  to  her  own  people,  or  those  of  surrounding  nations. 
When  compared  with  it,  every  thing  else  without  exception, 
throughout  this  kingdom,  is  but  local  and  limited. 

At  the  close  of  this  volume,  however,  will  be  found,  at  least 
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SO  far,  one  index  to  our  history,  in  a  List  of  the  Editions  of 
the  Bible,  and  New  Testament  separately,  from  the  year  1525 
down  to  our  present  version  in  1611  and  1613;  soon  after 
which  the  Scriptures  in  English  actually  become  a  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number.  At  the  same  time  this  fact  will 
at  last  lend  its  assistance,  in  any  attempt  to  estimate  our 
present  most  singular  condition  as  a  nation,  as  well  as  our 
position  in  reference  to  the  world  at  large. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  we  are  presented  with  a  contrast 
between  father  and  son ;  or  between  two  men,  seated  in  succession  on 
the  same  throne,  such  as  England  had  never  witnessed ;  and  this  be- 
comes stiU  more  striking,  from  the  rights  of  conscience  being  now  no  bet- 
ter understood,  than  they  had  been  under  the  previous  government.  The 
blame  then,  however,  recoiled  upon  the  King  ;  now  it  will  fftll  upon  his 
Ministers.  Of  the  father,  it  might  in  truth  be  said — ^^  As  the  whirl- 
wind passeth,*'  so  the  man  was  no  more ;  but  after  the  oppressive  and 
tormenting  misery  endured  by  so  many,  and  especially  after  he  became 
"  his  own  Minister,"  the  reign  of  his  son  must  have  come  to  the  best 
of  his  subjects,  exhilarating  as  the  morning  breeze  over  a  beanfield  to 
the  traveller.  It  was  not  indeed  "  a  morning  without  clouds ;"  but  as 
&r  as  such  a  history  as  the  present  is  concerned,  it  was  like  "  clear 
shining  after  rain."  We  speak  OTily  with  reference  to  the  Sacred  Yo- 
lume  ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  justice  still  remains  to  be  done  to  the 
brief  reign  of  that  youthful  and  amiable  monarch — the  Josiah  of  his  day. 

Henry  VIII.  being  Interred  at  Windsor  on  Wednesday  16th  of  Fe- 
bruary, four  days  after,  or  upon  Sunday  the  20th,  his  son,  then  only  in 
his  tenth  year,  was  crowned.  An  incident  occurred,  indicative  of  the 
change  which  had  taken  place,  so  far  as  the  crown  was  concerned. 
Upon  that  day,  when  three  swords  were  brought  before  Edward,  as 
tokens  of  his  being  king  of  three  kingdoms,  he  said  there  was  one  yet 
wanting.  The  noblemen  around  him,  not  exactly  catching  his  mean- 
ing, inquired  which  that  was  ?  He  answered — the  Bible.  '^  That  book," 
laid  the  young  Prince,  '^  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  be  preferred 
before  these  swords.  That  ought,  in  all  right,  to  govern  us,  who  use 
them  for  the  people's  safety,  by  God's  appointment.  Without  that 
sword,  we  are  nothing,  we  can  do  nothing,  we  have  no  power :  from 
that  we  are,  what  we  are,  this  day :  from  that  alone  we  obtain  all 
power  and  virtue,  grace  and  salvation,  and  whatsoever  we  have  of 
Divine  strength."  After  some  other  similar  expressions,  Edward  com- 
manded the  Sacred  Volume  to  be  brought  with  reverence,  and  so  carried 
before  him.^ 


>  Hajward.   Strype.    Though  the  former  mistakes  the  day  of  coronation  for  the  19th,  aihI 
the  latter  says  Sunday  the  2]8t,  it  waa  the  20th  of  Fcbmarj. 
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In  the  chaDgc  which  now  commenced^  the  attentive  observer  may 
diBcover  one  feature  of  Divine  interposition,  often  displayed  in  other 
instances.  In  the  wonderful  works  which  our  blessed  Lord  condescend- 
ed to  perform,  when  dwelling  here  below,  a  rule  may  be  observed, — ^in 
his  never  doing,  by  miracle,  more  than  was  requisite,  or  whatever  might 
be  effected  by  ordiniary  means.  ^  And  so  now,  the  days  of  direct, — that 
is,  to  o\ir  eye,  of  more  striking  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  in 
favour  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  were  not  so  frequent,  and  under  this  reign, 
at  least,  they  were  but  seldom  demanded.  The  season  for^human  agency 
had  come.  Printers  and  publishers  may  do  the  rest,  and  purchasers  will 
not  be  wanting ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  unseen,  yet  overruling 
hand,  is  not  withdrawn.  That  cause  which  we  have  already  seen  weather 
many  a  gale,  will  continue  to  retain  its  own  singular  character  for  ii^- 
pendence,  whether  the  reigning  power  smile,  as  under  Edward,  or  frown, 
as  in  the  days  of  his  sister.  Queen  Mary. 

With  regard  to  the  various  editions  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures issued  from  the  press  in  the  brief  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward, we  have  already  hinted  that  no  justice  has  ever  been  done 
to  the  subject.  To  say  nothing  of  older  historians,  even  so 
recently  as  the  year  1792,  his  readers  were  informed  by  New- 
come,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  nay,  and  as  a  proof  of  ^^  ear- 
nest endeavour  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  might  have  free 
course  and  be  glorified  f  that  "  during  the  course  of  this 
reign,  that  is,^^  said  the  author,  ^^  in  less  than  seven  years  and 
six  months,  eleven  impressions  of  the  whole  English  Bible 
were  published,  and  siw  of  the  New  Testament ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  an  English  translation  of  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament, paraphrased  by  Erasmus.""^  This  only  shews  how 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject,  when  a  period  so 
heart-stirring  could  be  thus  reported ;  but  that  the  blunder- 
ing statement  should  have  been  literally  repeated  up  to  this 
hour,  and  in  our  best  introductions  to  the  study,  or  the 
translations,  of  the  Scriptures,  is  more  surprising  still. 

We  need  not  remind  the  reader  that,  instead  of  seven 
years  and  a  half,  Edward  did  not  reign  quite  six  and  a  half ; 
but  how  stand  the  facts  under  this  brief  period !     Why,  that 


2  When  Ho  had  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  he  was  "  bound  hand  and  foot  witlt  grave 
clothes,"  Jesus  said  to  those  who  stood  by,  "  loose  him  and  let  him  fjo."  Whon,  aud  after  hav- 
ing been  "  laughed  to  scorn,**  the  dead  young  maid  arose  at  his  bidding,  aud  her  spirit  came 
again  ;  He  *'  commaiuled  Utem  to  give  her  meal."  As  much  as  to  say,  in  both  instanccft,  that 
though  raised  by  miracle,  they  were  not  to  live  by  miracle. 

^  Newcome's  Historical  View  of  English  Biblical  Translations,  p.  64. 
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80  far  from  only  six  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  there 
were  nearly  thirty  more;  instead  of  eleven  editions  of  the 
Bible  entire,  there  were  at  least  fourteen;  and  all  these 
within  the  space  of  less  than  six  years  and  a  half,  for  Edward 
reigned  no  longer.  In  other  words,  instead  of  only  nineteen 
distinct  issues  of  the  Scriptures,  including  Erasmus,  as  often 
so  erroneously  reported,  we  have  ascertained  dhoxxi  fifty ;  and 
as  for  the  Bibles,  all  these  editions  issued  from  the  press  in 
less  ihskufaur  yes^VB,  or  from  August  1549  to  July  1553. 

Such  a  period,  therefore,  well  deserves  a  better  survey,  fur- 
nishing, as  it  does,  several  instructive  and  memorable  results. 
With  regard  to  the  printing  and  circulation  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  we  have  seen  that 
it  was  throughout,  at  best,  but  a  troubled  scene,  and  distin- 
guished for  bitter  persecution ;  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
when  properly  examined,  stand  altogether  unrivalled,  even 
by  any  subsequent  reign,  for  non-interference  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. Nay,  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  history  of  England,  it 
so  happens  that  we  have  not  another  reign  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter to  exhibit;  it  stands  alone.  It  is,  however,  curious 
enough,  that  the  reign  of  the  most  youthful  sovereign  that 
has  ever  nnce  reigned  in  Britain,  should  have  made  the 
nearest  approach,  and  promises  before  long  to  equal,  and,  it 
may  be,  far  excel  it.  We  refer  to  the  absence  of  monopoly,  and 
of  course  to  our  present  benignant  Queen  Victoria.  Mean- 
while, even  the  present  age  would  do  well  to  look  back  and 
acquire  a  little  wisdom  from  this  early  period  ;  for,  although 
a  strict  regard  to  impartiality  has  left  us  no  choice  but  to  re- 
cord other  things  of  Granmer,  which  must  ever  be  condemned, 
he  will  now  be  entitled  to  a  meed  of  praise,  which  his  most 
partial  admirers  have  either  never  observed,  or,  at  least,  never 
marked,  as  they  might  have  done. 

As  there  was  none  of  that  arrogance  and  impiety  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  with  which  Henry  was  ever  insulting  his 
subjects ;  talking  to  them,  at  one  moment,  as  if  they  were 
children,  or  were  to  have  no  mind  of  their  own  ;  and  at  an- 
other, as  if  they  had  no  right  to  form  any  opinion  whatever 
for  themselves ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  great  liberty  now  pre- 
vailed in  printing  any  one  translation  already  made.  No 
change  for  the  better,  could  then  be  greater.  The  last  act 
of  the  father  was  to  brand  the  name  and  memory  of  Tvndale : 
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in  the  first  Parliament  held  by  his  son,  that  act  was  repealed, 
and  declared  to  be  ^^  utterly  Yoid  and  of  none  effect  C^  nay, 
the  portrait  of  Edward  will  soon  be  seen  and  sold,  in  imme- 
diate conjunction  with  the  name  and  translation  of  Tyndale. 

Possessed  of  such  power  of  control  as  Granmer  now  enjoyed, 
one  might  have  imagined  that  he  would  have  pressed  forward 
his  ovm  correction  of  Tyndale^s  version,  and  in  superiority  to 
all  others.  But  there  is  no  such  personal  leaning  to  be  dis- 
covered— quite  the  reverse.  The  people  had  been  left  freely 
to  make  their  choice,  or  declare  their  preference,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  the  result.  Here,  then,  was  one  trait  in  Granmer^s 
character,  and  one  which  has  never  been  pointed  out,  even  by 
those  who  have  sought  to  justify  other  steps  which  cannot 
be  defended.  True,  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  altogether 
engrossed  with  *'  his  Book  of  Homilies  and  his  Gatechism, 
with  King  Edward'^s  Service  Book,  his  Book  of  Articles,  and 
the  Reformatio  Legum,^^  to  say  nothing  of  his  Parliamentary 
and  official  engagements.  This  is  granted,  for  such  indeed 
was  the  course  he  chose  to  pursue ;  but  still,  had  Granmer 
been  disposed  to  have  interfered  with  the  printing  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  certainly  could  have  found  time  to  have  both 
discovered  and  exerted  his  power.  On  the  contrary,  with  his 
name  at  the  head  of  the  Regency,  and  on  such  a  subject 
possessing  great  sway,  he  appears  to  have  acted  with  a  degree 
of  candour  and  liberality  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  nay, 
never  equalled  by  any  man  in  power  ecer  since. 

One  important  consequence  has  been,  that  we  are  able  now 
to  see  at  once  what  was  the  popular  taste.  Twenty-one 
years  after  the  New  Testament  of  Tyndale  had  been  sent  into 
England,  an  opportunity  had  at  last  presented  itself,  for  the 
people  as  such  to  speak  out,  and  say  what  they  wanted.  The 
printers  were  ready  to  print,  and  the  stationers,  as  they  were 
called,  to  sell ;  but,  of  course,  they  would  not  press  any  one 
translation  except  that  which  they  knew  beforehand  was  most 
likely  to  remunerate  them.  As  all  the  editions  were  incU- 
mdual  undertakings  by  men  engaged  in  business,  they,  it 
must  be  evident,  would  print  chiefly  that  book  which  was 
most  frequently  and  eagerly  sought  after. 

That  zeal  for  the  art  of  printing  which  burst  forth  in- 
stantaneously after  Henry's  death,  will  prepare  us  for  the 
numerous  editions  of  the  Scriptures  which  immediately  fol- 
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lowed.  Thid  noble  art  had  been  introdnced  into  England 
under  Edward  IV.,  when  there  were  three  or  four  printers  ;* 
under  Henry  VII.  there  were  five ;  and  four  of  these  survived 
to  print  under  his  son :  but  during  his  long  reign  of  nearly 
thirty-eight  years,  not  fewer  than  forty-one  printers  had  com- 
menced business  in  London,  or  forty-five  in  all.  Now,  the 
first  importation  of  Tyndale'*s  New  Testament  into  England 
had  taken  place,  not  till  more  than  eighty  years  after  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  and  about  fifty-eight  after  the  art  had 
been  introduced  into  the  country  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  from  that  period,  of  these  forty-five  printers  not  fewer  than 
thirty-three  had  started  in  business,  and  that  eight  of  them 
were  ultimately  connected  with  printing  the  Sacred  Volume.* 
Let  us  then  now  observe  what  ensued,  as  soon  as  Henry 
had  "  ceased  from  troubling,**^  and  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and 
Tunstal,  were  bereft  of  the  power.  Of  the  forty-five  printers 
under  Henry,  fourteen  survived  when  Edward  came  to  the 
throne.  While  his  father,  the  subject  of  loathsome  disease, 
was  sinking  into  the  grave,  and  in  less  than  twelve  months 
after  his  death,  as  many  as  eight  new  men  had  started  in 
business  as  printers.  Next  year,  however,  there  were  not 
fewer  than  eleven  more,  and  in  the  next  two,  eighteen,  besides 
six  others  in  1551  and  1552,  or  forty-three  in  all ;  raising 
the  number  of  printers  under  this  youthful  monarch  to  not 
fewer  than  fifty-seven,  in  the  brief  space  of  six  years  !  Now  if 
it  be  inquired,  what  connexion  had  all  this  with  the  diffusion 
of  the  Divine  Record  ?  it  was  no  less  than  this — that  out  of 
these  fifty-seven  printers,  more  than  the  half^  or  not  fewer 
ikan  thirty-one^  and  these  the  most  respectable^  were  engaged 
ei^er  in  printing  or  publishing  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 

As  neither  London  itself,  or  the  broad  surface  of  England,  has  ever 
since  exhibited  any  thing  similar  to  this  state  of  things,  it  would  be  im- 
pardonable  to  withhold  the  names  of  those  printers  and  publishers,  who 
BO  adorned  this  reign,  by  their  zeal  and  assiduity  in  forwarding  the 
interests  of  Divine  Truth.  The  fourteen  men  first  mentioned  belonged 
to  Henry*8  reign,  with  four  of  whom  we  are  already  familiar,  but  seven 
more  of  these  now  found  employment  in  connexion  with  the  Scriptures. 


*  Into  OzfoTd  1468;  Wertminster  about  1474;  London  and  St.  Albans  1480.  See  Cotton's 
^HMgrapbieal  Gantteer,  second  edition. 

^  These  were  Berthelet,  Njcolson,  Grafton,  Whitchnrch,  Redman,  TreTeris,  Petjt,  and 
Byddle. 
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To  these  eleven  we  are  now  to  add  twenty  more,  or  at  the  least  thirty- 
one,  so  engaged.  We  give  the  year  of  their  commencing  business,  and 
the  names  in  italic  mark  the  men  who  are  known  to  have  been  employed 
in  either  printing  or  selling,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  Sacred  Volume  in 
our  vernacular  tongue.  Indeed  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  both  printed 
and  sold. 


1530.  Tko.  BeHhOeL 
1537.  Richard  Ora/ton. 
1637-  Bdward  fFkilchurcke. 

1536.  Thanuu  Pd»L 

1537.  J'cAn  fFayfand. 

1540.  Thomat  Bapnaid, 

1541.  Will.  MlddloUm. 

1541.  RobeH  Toy. 
1549.  WiUiam  Bonham. 

1542.  Richard  Lant. 

1543.  Reffinald  Wof/e. 

1544.  John  Herfordt, 

1545.  Biehatd  Ktle. 
1545.  Michael  Lobley. 


1546-7.  John  Daye. 
154&7.  NickoUu  UyU. 
154&7.  •/<^**  ff^aUey- 


1547.  BiehaTd  Jugge. 
1547.  Oualter  Ljniiu. 
1547.  BoRer  Madelej. 

1547.  Thoraaa  Powell. 
1.547.  fFilUam  PoweU. 
154a  Roger  Carr. 

1548.  Humphry  Pmcdl. 
1548.  mehard  fFyer. 
1A48.  fFiOiamHyU. 
1548.  Robert  SIougMon. 
154a  John  Overton. 
1548.  John  Oiwen. 
1548.  fFiOiam  Copland. 

1548.  fTiUiam  Seres. 
154a  Anth.  Scoloker. 
154a  Hugh  Singleton. 

1549.  Hcrforde'a  Widow. 
1549.  John  Harrington. 
1549.  fViUiam  Titte. 
1549.  William  Baldwin. 


1549.  Robert  Croyiey. 
1549.  Jfihn  Hfyche/L 

1548.  John  Cawood. 

1549.  Anth.  Kyteon. 

1550.  Rich.  Charlcton. 

1650.  Harrington's  Widow. 
1550.  John  Wrer. 

1560.  j4ndro  Hester. 
1550.  St.  Mjerdmaii. 
1560.  T%o.  Oualtier. 
1550.  John  Turk.* 

1550.  John  Kjnge. 
156a  John  TjadaJe. 

1560.  Humphrey  Top. 

1551.  John  Caae. 

1651.  jlbraham  Veale, 

1561.  John  fyyffhte. 

1551.  Richard  Tottel. 

1552.  WUliam  Riddle. 
1551t.  Oerard  Dewea. 


Had  Edward  lived,  or  the  same  course  been  pursued,  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate  what  must  have  been  the  consequences.  Of  the  men  now 
mentioned,  three  had  already  carried  the  art  to  Canterbuiy,  Ipswich, 
and  Worcester,  and  a  fourth  to  the  capital  of  Ireland.  In  1549,  Mychell 
at  CafUerhury  was  printing  the  Psalter  ;  at  Worcester^  Oswen  was  print- 
ing the  New  Testament  in  1548  and  1550 ;  Humphrey  Powell,  after 
printing  the  Psalter  for  Whytchurch,  had  commenced  business  in 
DMin  by  the  year  1551  ;  while  not  fewer  than  twenty-eight  other 
substantial  men  were  concerned  with  the  Scriptures  in  the  metropolis 
itself.  Though  the  printers  in  London  may  now  amoimt  to  five  hundred 
in  number,  nothing  wearing  the  most  distant  approach  to  this  state  of 
things,  has  ever  been  exhibited  since.^ 

But  the  editions  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  will  now 
(hmish  us  with  another  view  of  this  memorable  period.  For 
Bibles  in /olio^  there  may  have  been  not  so  much  need  as  yet, 
considering  the  number  which  had  been  printed  in  1540  and 


0  One  of  the  first  printers  who  commenced  baiincm  in  proqtoct  of  Edward  moimtlng  the 
throne,  very  well  aerree  to  mark  the  crisis.  This  was  John  Day,  and  his  first  pablication,  in- 
mediatelj  after  the  King's  death,  in  1547<  was—'*  The  sum  of  Holy  Scripture,  inpriatod  by  John 
Day,  dwelling  in  Sepulchre's  parish,  at  the  sign  of  the  Besurreetiim  /*  allndjng  to  the  rebus  or 
derice  he  had  adopted  and  often  emplojod,  ris.  one  yonth  awaking  another  out  of  sleep,  at  tbe 
moment  of  sunrise,  with  this  motto — "  Arise,  for  Uis  xiA  v."  Another  man  was  Richard  Jogge ; 
or  two  printers,  with  whose  names  so  many  editions  both  of  the  Bible  entire,  and  the  New 
Testament,  were  now  to  be  associated.  Tbe  latter  will  soon  print  two  of  the  smalleat  and 
most  beautiful  editions  of  Tyudalc's  New  Testament,  in  24nio,  with  the  portrait  of  Bdwaid 
himself  prefixed  I 
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1541 ;  for  although  Henry  had  licensed  Anthony  Marler  to 
print  for  five  years  longer,  he  was  then  over-stocked,  and  the 
sale  must  have  flagged,  as  the  wayward  monarch  only  frowned 
on  the  undertaking  ever  after.  New  Testaments,  however, 
were  in  great  request,  and  the  people  will  now  discover  which 
translation  they  preferred. 

• 

To  our  List  of  editioiui  at  the  close  of  this  history  we  are  now  under  the  ne- 
oeaaty  of  referring,  both  for  illustration  and  proof.  Should  therefore  any  slight 
diserepaney  be  disoovered,  between  any  general  statement,  and  the  editions 
there  put  down,  though  in  no  case  will  it  affect  our  argument  on  the  whole,  the 
reader  will  find  it  safe  to  abide  by  the  List  At  the  same  time  should  any  in- 
stance occur  it  will  be  there  noted.  At  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  cur- 
sory smrey.  Looking  at  the  entire  period  of  six  years  and  a  half,  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  about  fifty  distinct  publications,  whether  of  the  Sacred  Vo- 
iume  entire,  or  the  New  Testament  separately  ;  that  is,  fifteen  of  the  former, 
and  tiurty-five  of  the  latter  ;  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  or  two  more 
may  yet  be  discovered. 

Of  Coverdale's  version  there  was  one  edition  though  in  two  issues,  first  in 
1550  by  Andro  Hester,  and  in  1553  by  R.  Jugge.  Of  Tavemer's  version  there 
was  one,  in  five  volumes  in  1549,  and  another,  though  this  has  been  questioned, 
in  1551.  Of  Cranmer's  Bible  there  seem  to  have  been  seven  editions.  Of 
Matthew's  there  were  at  least  five ;  but  then  one  of  these,  about  to  be  mentioned, 
was  80  large  an  impression  that  it  has  been  mistaken  frequently  for  a  number 
of  distinct  editions.  Allowing  to  each  separate  individual  embarked,  his  own 
Bibles,  there  were  not  fewer  than  eight  distinct  issues  of  this  one  edition.  This 
would  make  twelve  in  all,  of  Matthew's. 

With  respect  to  the  New  Testament,  besides  the  English  translation  inserted 
in  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  in  1548,  of  which  there  was  a  second  edition,  at 
least  of  the  first  volume,  in  1551,  and  one  edition  generally  ascribed  to  Sir 
John  Cheke  ;  of  Cranmer's  Testament  there  appear  to  have  been  eight  editions, 
but  then  of  Tyndale's,  whether  under  iiis  own  name  or  that  of  Matthew,  tlierc 
were  not  fewer  than  twenty-four,  besides  one  of  Covcrdale  corrected  by  Tyn- 
dale's version.? 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  if  the  public  demand  had  called  for  Cranmer's  cor- 
rection of  Tyndale,  fifteen  times,  it  had  done  so  for  T^'ndale's  version,  as  it 
stood,  folly  double  that  number  ;  and  if  six  men  were  concerned  in  the  former, 
eighteen,  at  least,  were  in  the  latter. 

The  edition  to  which  we  have  alluded,  of  Tyndale's  or  Matthew  ^s 
translatioji  in  May  1551,  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  as  indicative  of 
the  zeal  now  abroad,  so  unfettered  by  interference.  In  this  Bible  not 
fewer  than  nine  different  respectable  men,  printers  and  booksellers  in 
London,  were  concerned,  and  the  impression,  therefore,  must  have  been 


7  the  fint  TwfUincnt  of  Cranmer,  though  dated  in  1546»  as  their  year  ran  on  to  the  SUSth  of 
March,  we  place  under  Edward,  as  it  was  most  probably  not  published  till  after  Henry's  death. 
So  scarce  is  it,  that  we  haTO  known  of  thirty-five  guineas  being  offered  for  a  copy.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Cranmer's  nest  Testament,  by  Whitchurch  as  printer,  not  fewer  than  eleven  verses 
were  omitted  In  one  chapter,  vis.  Rev.  i.  9-SO.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  book  had  been 
called  in,  bat  at  least  one  copy  now  exists  in  London,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Othr. 

VOL.  If.  Q 
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a  Tery  large  one.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  ornament  of  its  kind,  pointing 
to  the  reign  of  England's  youngest  monarch.  With  the  exception  of 
one,  to  be  noted,  under  Elizabeth,  London  ever  since  has  neyer  furnished 
a  parallel.  The  following  is  its  title,  with  a  colophon  partly  oorrobo- 
ratiye  of  the  fact  as  now  stated  : — 

**  The  Bible,  that  is  to  saye,  all  the  holy  Scripture  :  In  whiche  are  contayned 
the  Olde  and  newe  Testament,  truly  and  purely  translated  into  Engliahe, 
now  lately  with  great  industry  and  diligence  recognised,*'  &.c.  Small 
folio.  Colophon — **  Here  endeth  the  whole  Bible  alter  the  translation  of 
Thomas  Mathew. — Imprynted  at  London  by  Nyeciat  HyU,  dwelling  in 
Saynct  John's  Streete,  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  certayne  honett  menne  of 
the  oeenpcicyony  whose  names  he  upon  their  bokes," 

Separate  titles  were  printed  for  each  of  these  "  honest  menne,"  who 
were  at  least  eight  in  number,  viz.,  John  Wyghte,  Willyam  Bonham, 
Thomas  Petyt,  Thomas  Raynolde,  Richard  Eele,  John  Walley,  Abraham 
Yeale,  Robert  Toye.  The  first  and  last  three  books  are  in  the  Bristol 
Museum  ;  and  most  of  the  others,  if  not  the  whole,  have  been  seen  by  the 
writer  in  other  collections.  The  copies  with  the  names  of  Wyghte  and 
Bonham  are  said  to  be  printed  bt^  them,  indicative  of  their  being  part- 
ners in  the  expense  with  Hyll,  the  actual  printer.  The  others  have 
Hyll's  name  as  printer  for  each  of  them,  or  generally,  as  in  the  above 
colophon  for  Robert  Toye ;  but  the  book  is  the  same  throughout,  though 
it  may  have  been  often  mistaken  for  three,  if  not  eight  or  nine,  different 
editions.* 

Tyndale'^s  Bibles  were  published  under  the  narueof  Matthew ; 
but  as  for  the  New  Testament  separately,  the  name  of  William 
Tyndale  was  now  inserted  in  the  front  titles  of  fifteen  editions, 
if  not  more.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed,  in 
farther  proof  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  of  the  absence  of 
all  jealousy  or  interference  on  the  part  of  Granmer,  that  the 
impressions  of  Matthew'^s  Bible  took  precedence  of  his  own  in 
point  of  time.  That  of  the  former,  by  Day  and  Seres,  was 
finished  in  August  1549,  and  that  by  Beynolde  and  Hill  in 
October;  but  Oranmer^s,  by  Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  not 
till  December  of  that  year.* 


8  It  was,  howerer,  more  than  coald  haro  been  expected  that  rach  acoane  ahould  go  on  to  the 
end  without  wme  itching  after  a  monopoly.  Richard  Juoob,  when  bordering  on  the  kut  year 
of  Edward,  began  to  diKOrer  hb  cupidity,  and  obtained  a  license  from  the  Priry  Council,  dated 
loth  June  '1552,  *'  forbidding  all  other  men  '*  from  printing  the  New  Testament.  But  he  did  not 
profit  by  it,  and  his  son  will  be  plentifully  paid  Iwck  in  the  father's  own  coin,  by' Christopher 
Barker,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Whitchurch,  too,  is  said  by  Herbert  to  have  applied  for  a 
patent  to  print  Cranmer't  Bible  for  seten  years !  But  if  so,  it  was  inoperative.  Nicolas  Hyll 
printed  Cranmer  in  the  face  of  any  snch  thing,  and  the  reign  of  Mary  was  at  hand. 

>  The  edition  by  Day  and  Seres  has  been  mistaken  for  TaTemer's.    It  is  Tyndale*a  Torsion. 
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Thus,  if  a  version  ever  received  distinguished  marks  of  pub- 
lic approbation,  it  was  that  of  our  first  translator.  There  had 
been  certain  verbal  alterations  in  the  text,  whether  by  Oran- 
mer,  Coverdale,  or  Tavemer — some  of  which  were  no  improve- 
ments ;  and  so  it  now  appears  the  people  at  large  had  thought 
throughout  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  They  had  said,  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  *'  We  decidedly  prefer  the  ver- 
sion of  our  original  Translator,  as  he  gave  it  to  his  country  .'^'^ 

It  is  now,  however,  of  importance  to  observe,  that  the  pre- 
ceding remarkable  course  of  events  with  regard  to  Divine 
Truth,  so  interesting  in  itself,  becomes  still  more  so,  as  prov- 
ing that,  when  the  people  were  let  alonSy  they  could  act  with 
vigour  for  themselves ;  and  that  they  were  acting  well  and 
nobly,  in  a  direction  from  which  nothing  but  good  could  ensue. 
But  our  interest  is  greatly  increased  upon  observing  two  of  its 
peculiar  features,  namely,  the  dissimilarity  of  this  course  to 
every  other,  and  its  marked  independence  of  the  reigning  power. 

There  was  actual]  j  no  other  train  of  things  of  a  similar  character  un- 
der Edward  VI.,  but,  on  the  contrary,  quite  the  reverse.  For,  without 
plunging  into  politics,  no  sooner  do  we  turn  our  eyes  than  the  leaven  left 
by  Henry  is  to  be  seen  in  operation.  There  was  free  course  for  the  Book 
of  Qtod^  but  everywhere  else  constraint  would  now  and  then  discover 
itself.  Whether  we  turn  to  the  eld  learning,  or  to  the  official  men  pro- 
fessing the  new,  or  to  heresy  itself,  properly  so  called,  it  was  still  the 
same.  No  man  in  power  conceived  of  any  remedy  save  one.  Instead  of 
reason,  argument,  and  the  exposition  of  Divine  Truth  being  left  with  God 
to  their  own  effects,  the  only  uUiTnate  resort  was  personal  constraint,  and 
even  unto  death.  The  reader  of  histoiy  need  not  be  reminded  of  the 
short-sighted  policy  pursued  towards  Mary,  the  presumptive  heir,  who 
was  sure  to  repay  the  restraint  imposed  upon  her  with  double  interest  as 
soon  as  she  came  to  the  throne.  With  respect  to  the  characters  of  Gar- 
diner and  Bonner,  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  their  just  deserts 
in  the  sight  of  God.  '^  Their  hands  were  defiled  with  blood,  and  their 
fingers  with  iniquity  ;  their  lips  had  spoken  lies,  and  their  tongue  still 
muttered  perverseness ;"  but  the  policy  pursued  by  their  opponents  was 
sure  to  recoil  upon  themselves.  By  their  course  with  Mary  and  these 
two  men  they  were  for  years  preparing  a  threefold  cord  against  another 
day,  or  rather  a  scourge  of  three  thongs,  to  be  steeped  in  their  own  blood 
and  that  of  many  more.  The  same  blind  zeal  vms  displayed  in  the  la- 
mentable intolerance  of  Granmer,  and  even  Ridley,  towards  the  zealous 
and  learned  John  Hooper,  when  actually  ''  forcing*'  him  to  be  a  bishop, 
according  to  their  own  ideas  of  that  office.    Their  conduct,  too,  appears 
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much  more  reprehensible  when  contrasted  with  that  of  their  amiable  and 
youthful  King.  These  old  men  could  not  learn  a  lesson  of  wiBd<»m  and 
moderation,  though  tendered  to  them  even  by  the  lips  of  their  youthful 
Monarch.  Hooper  haying  objected  to  the  oath  imposed,  as  well  as  to  the 
old  priestly  garments,  Edward  himself  erased  the  exceptionable  words, 
and  was  inclined  to  dispense  with  the  garments  also.  But  no ;  ultimately 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Oranmer,  Hooper  was  consigned  to  the 
Fleet  prison— although  the  dispute  had  to  be  settled  at  last  by  mutual 
concession.  Nor  did  they  stop  here — ^though,  had  Edward^s  feelings  been 
consulted,  his  reign  had  never  been  stained  with  blood.  Even  the  tears 
of  the  young  Monarch  were  shed  in  vain ;  heresy  was  to  be  punished 
with  death,  and  the  names  of  Joan  of  Kent  and  of  George  Van  Pare  will 
always  recur  to  sully  the  character  of  this  otherwise  bloodless  reign.  It 
may,  however,  be  received  as  one  redeeming  point,  that  the  blood  of  not 
an«  disciple  of  the  old  learning  was  shed  ;  while  the  other  events  con- 
spire to  render  the  freedom  ei^oyed  as  to  the  Scriptures  only  the  more 
observable. 

Nor  is  the  dissimilarity  of  which  we  speak  less  striking,  when,  from 
men  and  things,  we  turn  to  certain  books,  proposed  to  be  enforced,  during 
this  reign,  by  royal  authority.  In  justice  to  the  history  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  let  that  of  two  others,  for  a  few  moments,  be  observed.  We  refer 
to  what  were  styled  ''  The  Articles  in  Religion,*'  and  to  the  ''  Revision 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws."  These,  it  is  well  known,  engrossed  much  of 
the  time  and  attention  of  Cranmer  throughout  the  whole  six  years  and  a 
half,  while  other  men  were  busy,  and  left  free  to  supply  the  demand  for 
Sacred  Scripture  itself.  That  there  is  an  infinite  difference  between  the 
words  of  men  and  those  of  God,  b  a  truth  to  which  all  subscribe  ;  but  the 
question  is,  whether  any  palpable  line  of  distinction  was,  by  certain 
4»ccurrences,  now  drawn  between  them,  and  made  perfectly  apparent,  as 
a  lesson  or  monition,  to  posterity.  If  there  was,  he  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  go  below  the  surface  of  the  times  who  does  not  observe  and  record  it. 

It  was  in  the  year  1536  that  "  Articles  of  Religion  "  were  first  started 
by  Archbishop  Oranmer  in  the  Convocation.  From  the  dexterous  and 
successful  advantage  which  such  a  mode  of  procedure  had  afiTordod  to 
Stephen  Gardiner  and  his  party  afterwards,  one  might  have  imagined  that 
Oranmer  by  this  time  would  have  discovered  his  mistake,  and,  but  for  his 
situation,  perhaps  he  might ;  but  the  aW-aufficiency  or  perfection  of  the 
Divine  Word  itself  was  an  idea  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  in 
public  understood.  Oranmer,  indeed,  was  now  even  far  more  bent  upon 
'^  Articles  "  than  ever  before.  In  1536  they  were  only  nine  in  number, 
but  they  had  now  grown  under  his  hand  to  forty-two  ! — thus  enlarging 
the  debatable  ground  to  nearly  five  times  its  original  size.  But  then 
^'  it  is  remarkable,*'  says  an  intelligent  writer,  ''  that  though  much 
promptitude  was  shown  under  Henry  V III.  in  drawing  up  formularies  of 
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faith,  y^tv  years  were  allowed  by  his  successor  without  any  publication  of 
this  nature/*'®  This  extraordinary  deky,  indeed,  went  farther,  even  to 
within  a  month  of  Edward's  death  ;  nay,  the  royal  mandate  to  procure 
adhesion  by  subscription  is  dated  only  a  fortnighi^  and  that  by  Cranmer 
iivlj  eight  day sh^OT^  that  eyent.  The  King's  printer  had  only  finished  the 
book  at  jHress,  when  all  the  labour,  not  to  say  all  the  expense,  was  in  yain  ! 

But  how,  it  may  well  be  inquired,  could  Cranmer  thus  proceed  with 
the  slightest  hope  of  success  ?  Did  he  not  see  the  youthful  Prince  daily 
and  eyidently  descending  to  the  grave  ?  No  doubt  he  did,  and  the  blind- 
ing effect  of  what  has  been  styled  ''  politic  handling"  becomes  strikingly 
apparent.  The  Primate  was  dreaming  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano,  in  vain 
expectation  of  another  successor  to  Edward  than  the  one  appointed. 

One  obvious  advantage,  however,  of  Oranmer's  long  delay  in  printing 
these  Articles  was  this — ^that  the  public  mind  was  much  less  diverted 
from  the  sacred  page  itself ;  and  this  delay  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it 
appears  to  have  originated  in  little  else  than  a  mistaken  flight  of  the  ima- 
gination. The  most  feasible  explanation  which  can  be  given  is  the 
following.  For  years,  and  in  conjunction  with  PhUip  MdaruAhon, 
Cranmer  had  dreamt  of  attempting  "  a  General  Confession  of  Faith  "  for 
the  churches  or  communities  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  Full  of  this 
intention,  he  had  invited  certain  foreigners  to  visit  England,  as  the  most 
suitable  or  safest  place  for  conference  at  that  period.  Melancthon,  Bul- 
linger,  and,  it  has  also  been  supposed,  Calvin  were  invited.  Cranmer 
continued,  it  is  certain,  to  press  the  subject  up  to  the  spring  of  1552, 
when  his  final  invitation  to  Melancthon,  dated  27th  March,  was  despatch- 
ed. Not  one  of  the  parties  invited,  however,  arrived  ;  and  so  Cranmer, 
despairing  of  success,  proceeded  at  last  with  his  own  ideas,  entitled 
'*  The  Book  of  Articles  of  Religion.**  In  May  1552,  it  was  laid  before 
the  Privy  Council,  who  retained  it  till  November ;  but  the  royal  authority 
was  not  signified  till  the  end  of  June,  when  the  King  was  nearly  breath- 
ing his  last.  Thus,  it  is  very  observable,  the  present  '<  Articles,**  proposed 
for  '^  avoiding  controversy**  and  establishing  '*  concord,**  met  with  even 
less  notice  than  those  first  put  forth  under  Henry,  with  the  vain  expecta- 
tion of  producing  "  peace  and  oontentation.**  How  much  of  mercy  had 
been  involved  in  the  people  at  large  having  all  these  years  full  and  free 
access  to  Scripture  itself,  and  the  opportunity  of  drawing  their  faith 
directly  from  that  well  of  life  or  living  water,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
This,  however,  above  all  others,  and  beyond  all  question,  had  proved  the 
crowning  mercy  of  the  times. 

The  other  book,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  '*  Revision  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Law,**  met  with  no  better  success,  though  now  completed,  and 
that  chiefly  through  the  persevering  exertions  of  Cranmer.     It  was  now 
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above  twenty  years  since  this  reTision  had  been  first  projected  in  1532  ! 
Two  years  after,  in  March  1534,  an  Act  was  passed,  empowering  Henry 
VIII.  to  nominate  commissioners,  and  enacting  that  the  canons  approved 
by  them,  if  fortified  by  the  Royal  assent  under  the  Great  Seal,  should 
be  kept  and  observed  within  the  realm.  This  Act  was  renewed  in  1536, 
and  again  in  1544.  After  this,  and  at  last,  commissioners  were  appointed, 
a  body  of  what  they  called  Ecclesiastical  Law  was  digested,  and  a  letter 
of  ratification  prepared  for  the  King's  signature  ;  but  this  signature  vras 
never  affixed.  Henry  died,  and  the  powers  granted  to  the  Grown  died 
with  him.  A  fresh  Act,  therefore,  under  Edward,  was  passed  in  1549. 
Oonmiissioners  are  mid  to  have  been  appointed  shortly  after  ;  but  it  is 
certain  they  had  done  little,  or  rather  nothing,  as  a  new  commission  was 
issued  in  October  1551.  This  was  directed  to  eight  bishops,  eight 
divines,  eight  civilians,  and  eight  common  lawyers,  of  whom  eight  were 
still  only  to  ''  gather  up  and  put  in  order  the  materials."  They  had,  of 
course,  now  not  been  pleased  with  the  former ''  digest,"  under  Henry, 
which  was  only  waiting  for  his  signature ;  and  now,  under  Edward  his 
son,  after  all  these  preliminaries,  the  whole  affair  was  intrusted  by  the 
King  to  Oranmer,  who  employed  three  others,  Taylor,  P.  Martyr,  and 
Haddon,  to  assist.  From  the  manuscript  copy,  however,  now  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  it  is  manifest  that  Oranmer  and  Peter  Martyr  were  the 
chief  labourers  ;  but  what  came  of  it  all  at  last  ?  We  need  scarcely 
add,  they  had  laboured  in  vain  !  "  Such,"  says  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  Life  of 
Oranmer, ''  such  is  the  unauthoritative  code,  often  altered,  it  appears,  in 
its  progress  through  the  reigns  of  Henry  and  Edward  ;  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  be  brought  into  use  in  that  of  Elizabeth  ;  merely  reprinted  in 
that  of  Charles  the  First ;  and  at  last  ineffectually  suggested  to  public 
notice,  with  a  view  to  its  establishment,  by  Bishop  Burnet." 

In  the  providential  history,  therefore,  ol  these  two  books,  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  tbe  Sacred  Volume,  no  line  of  distinction  could  be  more 
palpable — no  contrast  more  bold  and  striking.  The  undertakings  of  men, 
and  these,  let  it  be  observed,  men  in  power,  though  backed  by  ropJ  en- 
couragement, had  not  only  dragged  on  heavily,  but  the  ruler's  smiles 
turning  soon  away,  they,  with  the  ruler,  died.  We  have  heard  of  "  the 
voice  of  past  years,"  and  this  is  one,  not  without  signification  to  the 
present  age. 

The  reader  may  already  be  disposed  to  regard  the  contrast  as  suffi- 
ciently strong,  but  the  unbroken  or  continued  independence  of  this  cause, 
as  it  regarded  official  men,  as  well  as  books,  is  now  not  less  worthy  of 
particular  notice.  Under  Henry  YIIL,  the  history  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  English,  has  appeared  to  be  a  separate  or  distinct  undertaking, 
carried  forward  by  a  succession  of  private  individuals,  at  their  own 
proper  cost  and  risk :  but  so  far  from  this  being  observed  to  continue 
under  Edward  V I.,  perhaps  many,  if  not  all,  have  been  accustomed  to 
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regard  the  course  pursued  as  quite  the  reverse.  The  substantial  pro- 
cedure, howeyer,  even  now,  was  neither  suggested,  undertaken,  or  pur- 
sued at  the  instigation  of  either  the  King  or  Privy  Council,  the  Con- 
Tocation,  or  the  Parliament.  It  is  true,  that  before  even  the  first  Par- 
liament was  assembled,  the  Privy  Council,  seizing  time  by  the  forelock, 
and  grounding  their  proceedings  upon  that  outrageous  Act  of  Henry's, 
by  which  the  King's  letters  were  to  carry  equal  authority  with  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  did  issue  certain  injunctions  ;  and  by  them,  one  chapter 
of  the  Old,  and  another  of  the  New  Testament,  was  to  form  a  part  of 
public  service ;  the  parish  church,  too,  was  to  be  provided  with  a  copy 
of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  many  of  them  were  still  destitute,  and  to 
this  was  added  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  on  the  Gospels.  But  still, 
as  in  the  year  1537,  the  Bible  was  introduced  into  England,  indepen- 
dently of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Convocation,  or  the  Parliament ;  even 
80  now  the  Scriptures  must  be  plentifully  printed  and  circulated.  No 
injunctions  were  issued  on  this  subject.  There  was  no  royal  proclama- 
tion. Nor  must  the  Senate  be  permitted  to  have  a  voice  with  regard  to 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  very  first  year 
of  Edward's  reign,  or  1547,  when  a  certain  bill,  bearing  on  the  subject, 
was  introduced  into  Parliament,  it  failed.  And  when  the  capricious, 
nay  pro&ne  treatment  of  the  Sacred  Volume  by  that  Assembly,  as  well 
as  by  the  Convocation,  is  remembered,  every  one  must  see  the  propriety 
of  their  not  being  allowed  now  to  interfere,  in  the  way  of  hollow,  though 
professed  favour.  No,  the  cause  had  stood  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  with- 
out their  hypocritical  friendship,  before  Edward  was  bom  ;  and  it  will 
do  so  again,  when  these  men  are  either  gone  to  the  grave,  or  have  basely 
changed  sides,  as  many  of  them  did  in  a  few  years.  This  Parliament 
may  frown  upon  the  sanguinary  Acts  of  the  late  King,  and  especially 
on  that  which  so  absurdly  and  cruelly  restrained  the  tLsefvl  classes  from 
reading  the  Scriptures ;  but  they  must  proceeed  no  fiirther.  They  might 
brand  the  deeds  of  the  preceding  Senate,  by  repealing  the  statutes  they 
had  dared  to.pa8S  ;  but  as  for  the  positive  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  they 
must  not  falsely  enjoy  any  credit  for  enforcing  it.  They  must  not  legis- 
late. The  subject  was  mooted,  it  is  true,  but  it  seems  as  if  this  had  been 
intended  only  to  show  more  visibly  to  posterity,  the  independence  which 
we  have  observed  all  along.  Upon  Tuesday  the  15  th  of  November,  in 
the  House  of  Lords  a  bill  was  introduced,  by  whom  is  not  stated,  though 
Cranmer  was  present,  "/or  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures ;^^  but  it  actu- 
ally never  reached  a  second  reading,  nor  was  any  such  measure  even 
hinted  throughout  the  reign.^^  Legislation  was  once  proposed,  but  it 
must  be  abandoned  ;  and  although  there  was  no  Act  of  Parliament — n^ 
Act  of  Convocation — no  imperative  injunctions — no  new  translation — 
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710  new  false  title  pages,  similar  to  the  profane  mockery  of  Henry's 
days,  there  was,  so  &r  as  one  indiyidual  youth  was  concerned,  something 
of  far  different  and  better  effect,  and  more  congenial  with  Qod's  own 
glorious  purpose  and  design — Edward^s  own  visMe  and  marked  venera- 
tion/or the  Sacred  Record  itsdf. 

The  cause,  therefore,  continues  to  stand  out  before  us,  as 
the  spontaneous  act  of  individual  enterprise,  in  reply  to  the 
voluntary  and  urgent  calls  of  the  people  themselves,  and 
especially  for  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  They  were 
anxious  to  proceed  according  to  the  good  old  French  maxim, 
*'  Laissez  nous  faire^' — Leave  us  to  act ;  and  the  CU)vemment 
was,  providentially,  strong  enough  to  comply.  For  many 
years,  it  is  true,  the  votes  or  voice  of  Parliament  could  have 
formed  no  index  whatever  to  the  consent  or  non-consent  of 
the  people  at  large.  From  the  way  in  which  members  were 
summoned,  or  both  Houses  constituted,  this  was  impossible ; 
but  then,  at  the  same  time,  both  Houses  were  most  obsequi- 
ous, and  had  wavered  with  the  Crown.  Now,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  only  the  more  observable,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Edward  should  become  conspicuous  for  non-hiterfer- 
ence^  when  the  King  himself  was  a  sincere  and  ardent  admirer 
of  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  though  uncotisciously^  the  House 
was  witnessing  to  posterity  the  benefits  which  ensue  from  not 
touching  with  this  subject.  Of  these  benefits,  we  have  al- 
ready given  substantial  evidence ;  and  the  reader  will  be  still 
more  struck,  when  he  turns  to  the  particular  statement  of  all 
these  precious  volumes,  in  our  list  at  the  close  of  this  work. 
Meanwhile,  no  one  could  desire  more  evident  proofs,  in  long 
succession,  of  a  "  separated  cause,^**  a  sacred  undertaking; 
and  these,  too,  present  themselves  at  a  period;  when  the 
unprincipled  changes  perpetually  occurring,  whether  in  the 
Privy  Council  or  the  Parliament,  were  loudly  saying  of  every 
other  department — "  it  is  but  the  cause  of  men,  of  fallible 
and  changing  men.*''' 

Here,  then,  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  brief,  but 
memorable  reign ;  and  it  certainly  becomes  the  more  worthy 
of  notice  from  the  facts  already  stated  ;  for  in  this  one  point 
of  view,  there  has  been  no  reign,  of  a  similar  character,  ever 
since.  In  contrast,  too,  with  Edward's  immediate  predeces- 
sor, far  from  any  thing  to  repel  in  the  young  Prince,  there  is 
much  to  invite  our  love  and  admiration.     Whatever  was  ob- 
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jectionable  during  his  sway — of  which  there  were  more  steps 
than  one  or  two — an  enlightened  judgment  will  ever  ascribe 
to  his  Ministers ;  for,  in  the  age  in  which  he  flourished  and 
faded  so  soon,  he  stood  like  an  apple  tree  among  the  trees  of 
the  wood,  if  not  as  a  lily  among  thorns.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  precocity  of  his  talents,  which,  no  doubt,  has  been  exag- 
gerated, though  he  must  have  been  more  than  usually  intel- 
ligent, there  was  his  strong  aversion  to  the  shedding  of 
bloody  which  so  painfully  places  Goodrich,  and  Granmer,  and 
even  Bidley,  before  us ;  but,  above  all,  his  profound  and  often 
expressed  veneration  for  the  Sacred  Volume  itself.  It  was 
this  that  brought  him  so  near  to  the  character  of  Josiah  of  old, 
though  even  yet  so  much  younger  than  the  Jewish  monarch, 
when  the  Book  of  the  Law  was  found,  and  read  before  him. 

But,  lo  !  the  clouds  are  gathering  ;  the  young  King,  to  the 
grief  of  many,  and  these  certainly  the  best  in  the  land,  is  seen 
to  be  slowly  descending  to  the  grave ;  and  all  the  enemies  of 
Divine  Truth  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  begin  to  rally  and  look 
up.  A  lurid  gloom  begins  to  settle  on  the  realm.  A  time  of 
trouble  and  vexation,  of  banishment  and  blood,  is  at  hand. 
But  there  was  no  wisdom,  nor  understanding,  nor  counsel, 
against  Him  by  whom  all  things  were  foreseen.  We  must 
enter  the  storm,  and  there,  even  there,  delight  to  trace  once 
more,  the  peculiar  care  of  the  Most  High,  over  his  own  Word. 

It  was  upon  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  6th  of  July  1553, 
that  Edward  died  of  consumption.  His  favourite  and  inse- 
parable friend,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  had  him  in  his  arms,  when 
he  suddenly  exclaimed — "  I  am  faint ;  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me,  and  take  my  spirit  !'**  He  instantly  expired,  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty-two  days.  Few 
kings  have  fallen  so  soon ;  far  fewer  still,  as  safe ;  and  per- 
haps none  in  English  history  more  sincerely  lamented,  by  dis- 
cerning survivors.  Under  such  counsellors  he  might  have 
been  corrupted.     He  was  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come. 

Before  King  Edward  was  interred  at  Westminster,  on  the  8th  of 
August,  there  had  already  occurred  great  changes  ;  and  that  storm  had 
commenced,  which  was  to  end  only  with  the  reign  then  begun.  Had 
the  short  rule  of  the  deceased  Prince,  been  one  of  only  unmixed  good, 
the  judgment  which  now  fell  upon  England  for  about  five  years,  would 
have  been  inscrutable.  The  reign  of  Mary  having  been  so  awfully 
tempestuous,  has  always  been  designated  as  tyrannical  and  bloody  ;  but 
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since  it  did  occur,  the  judgment,  as  a  national  one,  must  haye  been 
righteous.  God  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men.  Before  leaving  the  present  reign,  therefore,  the  reason,  or  pro* 
curing  cause,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  six  years  and  a  half  which  had 
now  passed  away.  By  how  much  the  following  years  were  severe,  the 
preceding  only  demand  the  more  attention. 

The  Priv^y  Council  of  the  deceased  King,  therefore,  on  whom  the 
executive  power  had  rested,  and  the  nation,  as  such,  equally  require 
notice.  With  regard  to  the  first  party,  they  had  rendered  themselves 
notorious,  as  a  set  of  men  fighting  for  their  own  individual  interests. 
But  whatever  might  be  reprehensible  at  other  times — and  there  was  not 
a  little — ^it  is  curious  enough,  that  if  we  ^x  our  eye  only  upon  fifteen 
days,  or  even  only  three,  at  the  commencement,  and  twelve,  or  only  two, 
at  the  close  of  their  sway,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  all  was  not 
right,  in  the  sight  of  either  God  or  man.  Over  the  first  three  days, 
there  has  long  hung  a  degree  of  mystery  which  has  puzzled  all  our  pre- 
vious historians.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  remarked  that  the  delay  of 
three  days  in  officially  announcing  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  would  be 
regarded,  in  our  time,  as  a  piece  of  daring  presumption  ;  but  what  these 
men,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  his  associates,  were  doing,  in  the  course 
of  these  days  has  been  the  question,  and  no  one  could  inform  us  till 
very  recently.  The  validity  of  Heury's  will  has  been  often  canvassed, 
but  whatever  was  its  character,  it  turns  out  that  this  State  document 
was  in  the  EarVs  private  keeping,  and  that  no  Privy  Counsellor  could 
even  see  it,  until  he  sent  the  key  irom  Hertford,  where  he  was,  twenty 
miles  distant  from  London,  and  twenty-five  hours  after  Henry  had 
breathed  his  last.  The  truth  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  King  died,  early  on 
Friday  the  28th  of  January  1547,  Hertford  had  proceeded  to  this  place, 
as  Edward  was  there  ;  and  his  letter  to  the  other  executors  is  dated 
from  thence  "  between  three  and  four  in  the  (next)  morning."^*  Forty- 
four  hours  more  pass  away,  and  Hertford,  at  eleven  o^clock  on  Sunday 
night,  is  only  at  Enfield,  still  ten  miles  distant  from  town.  Both  Edward 
and  Elizabeth,  (not  Mary,)  were  under  his  care,  and  here  he  first  in- 
formed these  children,  of  their  father*s  death.  Elizabeth  was  left  in 
the  country,  and  it  was  not  till  three  o'clock  on  Monday  that  Edward 
had  arrived  at  the  Tower  ;  the  decease  of  the  monarch  not  having  been 
conmiunicated  to  Parliament  till  they  assembled  that  day.  On  Tuesday, 
or  the  first  of  February,  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  arrived  at  the 
Tower,  to  bow  the  knee  before  their  young  Sovereign  ;  and  to  hear  from 


IS  Though  Parliament  was  of  course  dissolved  by  the  King's  death,  it  met  next  day,  or  Satar- 
day,  and  proceeded  to  business !  This  not  only  gave  time  to  the  Junto,  but  Paget  seems  to  have 
been  trying  to  take  care  of  himself.  Besides  other  business  there  was  a  "  Bill  for  assuring  cer- 
tahi  lands  to  Sir  William  Paget,  Secretary  to  the  King's  Majesty,"— and  the  King  s  Majesty 
dead,  thirty  hours  before  they  met !  They  then  adjovrnbd  to  Mondaji,  which  was  to  serve  fo 
carrying  on  the  delusion. 
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Wriotheslj,  aa  Chancellor,  the  purport  of  his  father's  will  and  testa- 
ment.^ The  deed,  (ufat  cu  declared,  of  course  exactly  served  the  design 
of  Hertford  and  his  party ;  for  what  had  they  actuaUy  done  ?  They  had 
opened  the  wiUj  before  either  the  King  or  the  Parliament  were  informed 
of  Henry's  death,  and  had  held  consultation  what  portions  were  to  be 
communicated !  Thus  while  Parliament  and  the  nation  belieyed,  or 
were  left  to  suppose,  that  their  Soyereign  was  still  aliye,  all  the  intended 
measures  were  already  fixed,  and  by  a  faction  to  whom  no  resistance 
could  be  made.  In  short,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  already  regarded 
as  Protector  by  his  fellows,  three  days  before  the  accession  of  Edward 
was  announced.^^ 

There  is  no  occasion  here,  howeyer,  for  going  on  in  detail.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  Hertford,  who  was  soon  created  Duke  of  Somerset ;  of  the 
Lord- Admiral  Baron  Seymour,  his  brother  ;  and  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland,  are  well  known.  The  two 
former  had  perished,  and  the  last  is  now  about  to  die,  on  the  scaffold. 
But  if  the  first  steps  taken  under  Edward  were  wrong,  the  last  were 
much  worse.  If  Henry's  last  will  was  yalid,  and  it  had  been  read  as 
their  guide,  great  freedoms  had  been  used  with  it,  by  these  Counsellors, 
at  the  beginning ;  but  they  finished,  by  putting  it  aside  altogether  ! 
The  duplicity  practised  in  both  cases,  seryes  to  show  the  ambition  with 
which  they  were  filled.^^  To  their  crooked  and  short-sighted  policy  was 
then  ultimately  sacrificed,  one  of  the  loyeliest,  the  best  educated,  and 
most  refined  young  women  in  all  England — Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  illus- 
trious daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Queen  of  ten  days.  She  had 
been  married  only  in  May  to  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  fourth  son  of  the 


1*  Hero  tre  maj  aa  well  take  leave  of  this  nnprinciplcd  and  crnel  man,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Immediately  afler  Henry'i  funeral,  in  consequence  of  the  creation  of  Pcen  at  Edward's  coro- 
nation, WRfOTHKSLY  was  elevated  to  he  Earl  of  Southampton;  Fitawilliam,  the  last  Earl, 
haTing  died,  s.  p.  in  1M3.  Perhaps  the.  new  Peer  had  heen  congratulating  himself  on  being 
throogh  the  storm,  as  through  he  was,  had  he  not  immediately  brought  another  on  himself;  for 
the  first  business  of  importance  after  the  coronation  was  his  fiill.  Retaining  his  oflSce  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  he  had,  of  his  ovm  authority,  appointed  three  deputies  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
act  for  him  there.  The  Judges  decided  that  he  had  thus  forfeited  his  office,  and  become  liable 
to  fine  and  imprisonment.  His  passion  at  this  decision  availed  him  nothing,  and  his  insolence 
to  Hertford,  then  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Lord-Protector,  completed  his  ruin.  Crumwell  had 
possessed  an  Earldom  little  more  than  three  months,  but  the  new  Earl  of  Southampton  was  in 
disgrace  by  that  day  month  on  which  Henry  died.  The  Great  Seal  was  taken  from  him,  he  was 
pat  under  arrest,  and  not  relieved  till  the  29th  of  June,  after  entering  on  a  recogniance  of 
jL'400<)  to  pay  whatever  fine  should  be  imposed.  Recovering  his  influence  in  some  degree,  he 
became  the  hope  of  his  party,  but  by  the  end  of  1549  he  precipitately  left  the  Court ;  and,  ac- 
(»>rding  to  Poynet,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  "  fearing  lest  he  should  come  to  some  shameful  end, 
poisoned  himself,  or  pined  away  for  thought."  From  whatever  cause,  he  died  on  the  3(Hh 
of  July  1560. 

'•c  1 1  is  to  Mr.  Tytler  that  we  have  been  recently  indebted  for  these  particulars,  in  his  "  Eng- 
land under  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary."  Vol.  i.,  pp.  15-19.  The  Information  is  con- 
tained in  or^pnal  manuscripts,  only  now  first  printed. 

15  The  objections  of  the  young  and  dying  King  to  set  aside  his  father's  will,  and  so  injure  his 
sisters,  are  not  upon  record ;  but  he  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  tool  of  Northamberland's 
wicked  ambition,  and  of  sophistry  no  less  wicked,  ou  the  part  of  those  who  sympathised  with 
the  schemes  of  the  Duke. 
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Duke  of  Northumberland.  When  poor  Jane,  like  a  devoted  victim,  was 
carried  in  state  proceasion,  on  Monday  the  10th  of  July,  it  vras  intended 
that  Law  and  Qovemment,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  the  Nobiiitj 
and  Clergy,  should  all  appear  to  be  in  her  favour  ;  but  though  the  con- 
course was  great,  it  was  merely  to  see  the  pageant ;  there  uras  only  faint 
praise  from  the  people,  and*but  few  acclamations  ;  nor  had  the  feeling 
of  the  better  orders  been  at  all  consulted.  At  that  moment,  indeed, 
Mary,  little  else  than  a  lonely  fugitive,  and  fled  to  Framlingham  Castle, 
might  seem  unlikely  ever  to  be  Queen  of  England  ;  but  a  few  days  only 
passed  away,  when  the  enchantment  of  those  who  had  sought  to  disin- 
herit her  was  dissolved.  In  one  week  Henry's  eldest  daughter  found 
herself  supported  by  forty  thousand  men,  foot  and  horse,  at  their  own 
expense,  without  costing  her  a  crown  piece  !  The  enthusiasm  was  ex- 
cessive, and  characteristic ;  so  that  when  Mary  was  proclaimed  at  Paul's 
Cross,  the  very  next  week,  or  Wednesday  the  19th,  it  was  amidst  accla- 
mations from  the  multitude,  which  drowned  the  voice  of  the  heralds  ! 
If  Cranmer,  therefore,  and  Ridley  too,  as  well  as  some  others,  would  sit 
in  council  vrith  such  men,  and  would  "  go  in  with  dissemblers,"  they 
must  now  abide  the  consequences  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  event 
was  hailed,  forcibly  points  us  to  the  people  at  large,  or  the  state  of  the 
nation  as  such. 

We  have  witnessed  it  is  true,  a  very  remarkable  progress 
in  the  diffusion  of  Divine  Truth ;  but  we  have  also  seen  that 
this  was  effected,  not  by  the  encouragement  or  sanction  of 
Parliament,  nor,  of  course,  with  the  consent  of  the  nation  as 
such  in  any  form  ; — no  :  the  cause  itself,  though  in  the  king- 
dom, was  not  of  the  kingdom  ;  since  no  rulers  in  Europe  had 
discovered  greater  hostility  to  Divine  Revelation.  The  pre- 
sent convulsion,  therefore,  though  only  the  commencement  of 
a  storm,  served  at  once  to  clear  the  moral  atmosphere,  and 
forcibly  distinguish  between  the  passions  of  men,  and  the 
cause  of  God.  It  enables  us,  even  now,  to  see,  with  far  greater 
precision,  the  actual  state  of  things. 

As  there  had  been  a  sqmrate  undertaMng^  which  we  have 
descried  all  along,  so  it  now  appeared,  as  the  consequence, 
that  there  had  existed  a  separate  people^  not  to  be  identified  or 
mingled  up  with  any  intrigue  of  the  times.  So  far  as  the  human 
mind  was  concerned,  the  changes  which  had  ensued,  from  the 
first  step  taken  by  Henry  VIII.  until  now,  were  not  national 
changes.  The  nation,  as  sticky  though  so  long  and  singularly 
visited  by  Divine  Truth,  cared  not  for  it ;  and  still  clinging 
to  its  old  ceremonies  and  habits,  leaped  at  the  prospect  of 
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falling  back  into  its  long  repose  under  the  shade  of  Aome. 
As  a  warning  to  the  age,  therefore,  and  especially  to  posterity, 
to  disHnguish  things  that  differ^  some  fearful  lesson  of  instruc- 
tion was  demanded,  and  this  must  no  longer  be  withheld. 

Meanwhile,  what  the  Almighty  had  so  mercifully  done  for 
England  was  analogous  to  that  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
Scripture  itself,  was  done  by  Him,  "  at  the  first,"  when  He 
did  "  msit  the  nations^  to  take  out  of  them^  a  people  for  his 
name,''''  Such  a  people,  however  despised  and  trampled  on, 
we  have  beheld  in  England,  in  the  days  of  John  Fryth,  and 
before  then.  Some  of  the  best  among  them  we  have  seen  by 
the  light  of  those  fires,  which  the  enemy  had  kindled ;  and  they 
had  been  increasing  in  numbers  all  along.  Under  Henry 
VIIL  the  war  had  commenced  against  the  Sacred  Volume 
itself,  without  even  knowing  the  translator ;  and  it  went  on 
against  all  who  imported,  received,  or  retained  it.  Under 
the  reign  of  his  son,  it  had  been  plentifully  printed,  purchased, 
and  read  ;  and  it  will  now  become  a  decided  proof  o{ progress^ 
however  heart-rending  in  detail,  that  the  persecution  about 
to  commence  was  to  be  against  all  who  had  believed  its  con- 
tents, and  held  its  sacred  truths  to  be  more  precious  than 
life  itself.  This,  however,  in  the  end,  will  materially  further 
the  cause  of  Divine  Truth,  not  retard  it. 


SECTION  II.     REIGN  OF  QUEEN  MARY. 

A  BEIQN,  DISCOVEEINQ  THE  ACTUAL  STATE  OF  THE  NATION,  AS  SUCH  ;  BUT 
ONE,  HOWEVER  PAINFUL  IN  ITS  DETAILS,  WHICH  SO  FAR  FROM  RETARDING 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  DIVINE  TRUTH,  ONLY  DEEPENED  THE  IMPRESSION  OF 
ITS  VALUE  ;  AND  AS  IT  BECAME  THE  OCCASION,  SO  IT  AFFORDED  THE 
OPPORTUNITY    FOR   THE    SACRED   SCRIPTURES   BEING   GIVEN   AFRESH    TO 

ENGLAND,  MORE  CAREFULLY  REVISED THE  EXILES  FROM  THE   KINGDOM 

PROVING,  ONCE  MORE,  ITS  GREATEST  BENEFACTORS. 

tl^poN  the  6th  of  July  1553,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  reigned  as  Sovereign  alone  for  one  year. 
Afterwards,  allied  by  marriage  to  Philip  of  Spain,  the  Queen 
died  in  less  than  four  years  and  four  months,  on  the  17th  of 
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November  1558.  This  reign  throughout,  has  been  all  along, 
and  generally  regarded  as  a  portion  of  English  history  dis- 
tinguished by  little  else  than  the  shedding  of  blood.  Few, 
however,  have  sufficiently  observed,  that  this  blood-shedding 
for  opinions  held,  did  not  commence  till  February  1555,  or 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  Mary  held  the  sceptre. 
And  if  this  fact  has  been  but  slightly  regarded,  fewer  still 
have  ever  noticed  its  bearing  on  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  those 
who  prized  it. 

That  Volume,  printed  for  a  period  of  fully  ten  years  on  the 
Continent^  had  been  very  strangely  introduced  into  England ; 
or  in  a  manner  which  must  ever  distinguish  it,  historically, 
among  all  other  European  versions.     Yet  now,  as  if  to  fix  the 
eye  upon  it  still  more  intensely,  it  was  about  to  be  carried 
abroad,  or  back  to  that  same  Continent  from  whence  it  first 
came,  and  by  all  such  as  valued  the  boon,  above  their  neces- 
sary food.     Yes,  now,  when  the  first  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  was  already  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  the  first 
Bible  printed  on  English  ground  had  left  the  press  fourteen 
years  ago,  as  many  copies  as  could  be,  must  be  carefully  con- 
cealed at  home,  and  even  built  up^  as  they  actually  were,  and 
the  rest  must  be  carried  abroad  !     For  years  that  were  past, 
the  people  had  read  those  Oracles  of  G-od  on  English  ground, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  them  on  the  Continent :  they 
must  now,  scattered  all  over  that  Continent  itself,  read  the 
volumes  which  had  been  printed  in  the  metropolis  of  their  native 
island  !     Formerly,  they  perused  at  home,  what  came  from 
abroad;  they  must  now  read  beyond  seas,  what  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them  at  home.     No  doubt,  also,  copies  which  had 
been  printed  on  the  Continent,  were  then  carried  back  to  it. 
Still,  however,  time  must  be  afforded  for  escape.     The  wind 
of  persecution  being  restrained,  that  it  should  not  blow  on  the 
land  for  fully  a  year  and  a-half,  those  who  valued  the  truth 
of  God,  carrying  with  them  the  Sacred  Volume,  as  their 
highest  treasure,  soon  departed  by  hundreds,  as   best  they 
could.     The  clouds  were  gathering  over  England,  a  time  of 
trouble  and  rebuke  to  a  nation,  which,  as  such,  had  too  long 
"  despised  the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  was  at  hand ;  yet  could 
those  who  fled,  have  seen  only  a  few  years  before  them,  they 
might  ha^e  sung  in  concert  over  the  result,  as  they  were 
sailing  to   the   different   seaports    to   which   they   fled    for 
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shelter.     Bat  the  preface  or  introduction  to  this  fier}'  trial 
first  demands  notice. 

The  Privy  Council  of  Edward  had  concluded  his  reign,  as  they  began 
it,  by  a  coxirse  of  dissimulation.  But  they  were  not  now  to  succeed  as 
they  had  done  before.  They  had  placed  double  guards  to  maintain 
greater  secrecy,  and  then  tried  to  conceal  the  King's  death  for  two  days. 
But,  what  was  much  worse,  they  had  sent  a  false  letter  to  Mary,  the 
heir,  at  least  by  her  &ther*s  will,  which  they  formerly  professed  to 
follow,  saying  that ''  her  brother  was  very  ill,  and  earnestly  desired  the 
comfort  of  her  presence."  This  foolish  expedient  to  inveigle  the  Princess, 
and  get  her  in  their  power,  only  served  as  a  sure  token  to  confirm  her 
suspicion  of  a  plot.  Under  the  impression  of  fair  dealing,  she  had  at 
first  actually  set  out  from  Hunsden  in  Hertfordshire  ;  but  by  the  time 
she  was  only  eight  miles  on  her  way,  or  seventeen  from  London,  she  was 
met  at  Hoddesdon  by  her  goldsmith,  sent  direct  from  town.  He  in- 
formed her  distinctly  of  the  hour  of  her  brother's  death.  Somewhat 
suspicious  of  the  quarter  from  whence  the  information  came,  the  Prin- 
cess ruminated  for  a  little  while  ;  but  the  snare  was  broken,  and,  with 
constitutional  firmness  of  mind,  she  immediately  bent  her  way  towards 
Sawston,  near  Cambridge.^  Early  next  morning,  and  seated  behind  the 
servant  of  the  proprietor,  Sir  John  Huddleston,  Mary  had  left ;  but  they 
were  not  out  of  sight  of  Sawstonhall,  before  it  was  in  flames.'  Passing 
through  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  she  got  to  Kenninghall,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  her  as  a  residence.^  From  thence,  next  day,  or  the  9th, 
she  addressed  the  Lords  of  Council,  claiming  the  Crown.  Yery  foolishly 
for  themselves,  and  as  full  of  infatuation  as  ever,  they  replied  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  Although  Mary  was  now  to  ascend  the  throne, 
in  terms  of  a  will,  partg  of  which  they  could  read  aloud,  as  law,  when 
these  answered  their  own  ambitious  views  ;  they  now,  in  no  measured 
terms,  addressed  their  correspondent,  as  an  illegitimate  daughter,  by  the 
everlasting  laws  of  God  ;  though  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  certainly  not  even 
proclaimed  till  next  day.  To  this  reply  were  afiixed  the  names  of 
twenty-three  members  of  Council,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Granmer's, 
for  to  all  these  proceedings  he  had  been  a  party.  If  they  thus  yet 
dreamt  of  intimidating  the  future  Queen,  never  had  men  so  reckoned 
without  their  host.    Destitute  of  money,  without  an  army,  or  even  ad- 


1  It  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  Mary  was  indebted  for  timely  warning,  not  to  any 
fi^entlenian  of  the  old  learning,  but  to  one  professedly  of  the  nno.  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton ; 
and  it  was  this  that  made  her  hesitate  for  a  moment.  Sir  M.  was  not  only  a  friend  to  legitimacy, 
bnt  an  enemy  to  Northumberland  and  all  his  ambitions  projects. 

>  The  honse  was  rebuilt  for  Sir  John,  at  least  the  Queen,  aays  Fuller,  "  bestowed  the  bigger 
part  of  Cambridge  Castle  upon  him,  with  the  stonei  whereof  he  built  his  fair  house  in  this 
coanty."  This  ancient  family  is  represented  at  present  by  Richard  Huddleston,  Esq.,  High 
Sheriff  in  1834  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon. 

'  The  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  still  in  priaon,  but  restored  to  him  soon  after  thii. 
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viBers,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  Mary,  on  horseback,  with  her  female 
attendants,  set  off  for  Framlingham  Castle,  twenty  miles  farther  distant 
from  London,  to  be  still  nearer  the  coast,  in  case  of  any  disaster ;  but 
the  moment  she  entered  it,  she  appears  to  have  acted  at  least,  as  if  the 
undisputed  Soyereign  of  England.  A  courage  and  self-possession  were 
displayed,  on  which  the  deluded  Counsellors  had  never  calculated.  They 
proclaimed  Lady  Jane  to  be  Queen,  in  London,  on  the  10th  ;  it  was  but 
the  second  day  after,  when  Mary  ordered  her  own  proclamation  on  the 
12th  at  Norwich  ;  and  remaining  where  she  was,  immediately  formed  a 
Council  out  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  already  resorted  to  her  presence. 
Finding  herself  before  the  end  of  July  surrounded  by  an  army,  which 
had  cost  her  nothing,  so  eager  were  the  people  to  support  her  claims, 
she  moved  forward  from  the  old  Castle  on  the  3l8t,  towards  London. 
Her  progress  was  but  one  continued  triumph,  for  she  had  been  pro- 
claimed even  in  London,  so  early  as  the  19th.  Her  grand  opponent, 
Northumberland,  had  joined  the  people  in  doing  the  same  thing  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  he,  as  well  as  the  Lady  Jane,  with  her  husband,  were  now  in 
the  Tower.  On  her  way,  Queen  Mary  had  been  met  at  Ipswich  by  Cecil, 
the  future  Lord  Burleigh,  whose  character  has  recently  suffered  so  much, 
as  a  time-server.  As  one  of  the  Counsellors  whose  names  were  affixed 
to  the  preceding  letter,  he  was  the  first  to  approach.  He  secured  his 
own  personal  safety,  and  afterwards  bowed  to  the  magic  of  ''  the  old 
learning,"  but  could  never  obtain  office  under  the  present  Queen.  On 
the  3d  of  August  Mary  entered  her  capital,  and  going  direct  to  the 
Tower,  at  once  a  palace  and  a  prison,  she  immediately  released  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Gardiner,  and  Tunstal,  or  three  men  with  whom  the  reader 
has  been  long  familiar.  Qardiner  was  sworn  into  the  Privy  Council  the 
second  day  after,  and  the  Queen  remained  in  the  Tower  till  after  her 
brother's  funeral. 

The  lingering  decline  of  Edward's  health,  who  had  never  fully  re- 
covered the  effect  of  small-pox  and  measles  in  the  spring  of  1552,  had 
certainly  given  timely  warning  of  the  approaching  tempest ;  but  those 
strange  proceedings  of  his  Council,  so  far  as  they  were  known,  were 
directly  calculated  to  beguile  certain  parties  into  false  repose.  Even 
Cranmer  seems  to  have  pleasingly  deceived  himself.  For  surely  he 
could  never  have  issued  those  '^Articles"  of  his  for  signature,  by  an 
official  mandate,  only  a  few  days  before  Edward  expired,  except  he  had 
imagiaed  that  there  was  nothing  but  plain  sailing  before  him  ;  and  that 
the  present  Queen  would  never  ascend  the  throne.  At  all  events,  few 
persons  seem  to  have  yet  left  the  kingdom  ;  for  the  friends  of  Divine 


*  Of  all  the  Counsellon  who  had  so  replied  to  the  Qneen,  only  two  miffered;  Northnmbor- 
land  himMlf,  and  Sir  John  Gates.  Cranmer,  though  arraifnied,  was  pardoned,  but  retained  in 
prison.  Some  time  elapsed  before  the  execution  of  Lad  j  Jane  and  Lord  Dudley,  the  rictlms  of 
this  ambitions  Council. 
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Truth  were  now  to  be  divided  into  two  bands  ;  namely,  those  who  were 
able  and  inclined  to  escape  persecution  by  flight,  and  those  who  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  leave  the  country. 

Many,  unquestionably,  were  taken  by  surprise  ;  and,  in  these  circum- 
stances, had  this  new  made  Queen  immediately  stepped  into  blood,  the 
consequences,  dreadful  as  they  ultimately  were,  would  have  been  far 
more  so:  but  although  she,  without  disguise,  will  soon  discover  her 
political  intentions,  much,  very  much  of  the  restraining  mercy  of  God 
was  to  be  first  displayed. 

Communication  must  now  first  be  held  with  Rome  once  more,  the 
ancient  magazine  of  persecution  ;  and  the  last  Cardinal  that  was  ever 
to  visit  England,  must  first  arrive  from  thence,  before  ever  blood  will 
begin  to  flow  freely.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mary,  though  firmly  fixed  in 
her  principles  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  something  more,  found  herself 
placed  in  a  singular  and  anomalous  position,  owing  to  the  strange 
movements  and  wild  ambition  of  her  father.  In  consequence  of  these, 
the  gentlemen  of  '^  the  old  learning,"  whatever  they  might  say,  could  no 
longer  boast  of  their  unity.  They  were  now  divided,  very  distinctly 
divided,  into  two  bands.  There  were  those  who  longed  for  full  alliance 
with  Rome :  there  were  those  who  strongly  deprecated  this,  and  who, 
though  stiQ  drawing  their  faith  from  abroad,  wished  the  Sovereign  at 
kome  to  be  their  only  Head  upon  earth.  The  very  Sovereign  herself  en- 
tertained scruples  on  this  subject,  but  here  was  even  Stephen  Gardiner, 
and  about  to  be  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  who  expressed  himself  as 
strongly  averse  from  any  re-union  with  the  Pontiff',  except  simply  as  a 
foreign  prelate.  Mary,  who  could  refer  to  the  BibU,  when  it  answered 
her  views  or  inclination,  pled  Scripture  in  her  favour.  "  Women,''  said 
she,  ''  I  have  read  in  Scripture  are  forbidden  to  speak  in  the  Church. 
Is  it  then  fitting  that  your  Church  should  have  a  dumb  head.'* 

There  were  two  measures  now  in  prospect,  in  the  way  of  alliance,  to 
both  of  which,  in  succession,  the  Queen  was  secretly,  but  firmly  in- 
clined. The  first  was  full  alliance  with  Rome ;  the  next,  alliance  by 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain.  To  the  first,  a  strong  party  stood  op- 
posed ;  to  the  second,  the  nation  entire  ;  and  certainly  her  Majesty  dis- 
covered no  inferior  tact  in  accomplishing  both,  though  to  her  own  con- 
fusion, or  ultimate  heart-felt  vexation. 

Thus,  however,  it  was,  that  while  waiting  for  Rome,  a  breathing  time 
was  granted,  for  escape.  Many  in  those  days  might  well  ponder,  and 
most  probably  did,  over  what  had  been  said  long  ago,  in  reference  to 
another  and  different  pause  or  crisis.  '^  When  ye  shall  see  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  where 
it  ought  not,  then  let  them  that  be  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains." 
And  although  London  was  not  Jerusalem,  nor  England  Judea,  the  voice 
of  Providence  was  sufiiciently  distinct.     It  was  now  heard  and  obeyed, 

VOL.  11.  R 
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as  we  shall  see  preseutly.  But  above  all,  whether  this  remarkable  pause, 
or  restraint  from  personal  violence,  was  not  also  a  distinct  demonstration 
in  favour  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in  our  native  tongue,  we  shall  leave  the 
reader  to  judge,  before  the  reign  is  ended. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  notable  men  who  were  not  permitted  to  avail 
themselves  of  flight,  and  although  Mary  had  been  so  singularly  indebted 
to  Throckmorton,  a  gentleman  professedly  of  the  new  learning,  for  her 
own  personal  deliverance  from  the  snare  laid  for  herself ;  that  learning 
was  not  to  obtain  any  favour  from  her,  the  moment  she  felt  herself 
securely  seated.  It  was  in  fact  only  four  days  after  her  brother's  inter- 
ment, when  she  had  very  distinctly  expressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Recorder  of  London  what  were  her  sentiments  and  intentions  ;  and  these 
they  delivered  in  the  following  terms — "  Albeit  her  Grace's  conscience  is 
staid  (or  fixed)  in  matters  of  religion,  yet  she  meaneth  graciously,  not 
to  compel  and  constrain  other  men^s  consciences,  otherwise  than  God 
shall,  as  she  trusteth,  put  into  their  hearts  a  persuasion  of  the  truth  that 
she  is  in,  through  the  opening  of  his  word  by  godly,  virtuous  and  learned 
preachers."^  At  the  same  time  the  Lord  Mayor  was  not  to  allow  an^ 
open  reading  of  t/ie  Scriptures  in  the  Churches,  or  preaching  by  the  cur- 
ates, without  her  special  license,  which,  of  course  she  never  granted. 

Upon  leaving  the  Tower  for  her  palace  at  Richmond,  but 
a  few  days  had  elapsed  before  Mary  issued  her  "  Inhibition ' 
against  preaching,  reading  or  teaching  any  Scriptures  in  the 
churches,  and  printing  any  books  !  The  Word  of  God  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  the  printing-press,  being  the  objects  of 
special  dread. '  But  even  two  days  before  this,  there  were 
certain  men  at  large,  who  must  be  so  no  longer.  On  the  16th 
of  August,  Bradford,  Vernon  and  Becon,  were  committed  to 
the  Tower  ;  while  no  other  than  John  Rogers^  alias  Matthew, 
the  editor  of  the  Bible  received  by  Henry  in  1 537,  was  com- 
manded to  keep  himself  within  his  own  house,  and  to  have  no 
communication  with  any  persons  except  those  of  his  own 
family.  They  had  already  taken  certain  steps,  if  not  com- 
menced proceedings  against  many  persons,  and  by  the  15th  of 
September,  Latimer^  and  Hooper^  as  well  as  Cranmer^  were 
safe  in  the  Tower.  As  for  Ridley^  having  preached  at  PauFB 
Cross   in  favour   of  Queen  Jane,  he   had   chosen,   however 


»  These  words  hare  been  quoted  as  a  proof  thai  Mary  acted  with  bad  faith,  but  then  the 
word*  In  italic  hare  been  left  out.  Nothing  can  ao  dentroy  the  moral  lesson  to  be  drawn  fntm 
history  as  ur^faim^ts  to  an  opponent.    The  wordw  qnotcd  are  from  the  Privy  Council  book  itself. 

«  "  GiTen  at  Richmond  the  18th  day  of  Anpist,  in  the  first  year  of  our  most  protperotts  reign." 
She  had  been  proclaimed  only  upon  the  19th  of  July,  and  was  not  yet  crowned.  The  Ist  of  Oc- 
tober, was  the  day  of  her  coronation,  by  Gardiner. 
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strangely,  to  proceed  to  Framlingham  to  salute  Mary,  where 
he  was  instantly  dispoiled  of  his  dignities,  and  sent  back  to 
the  Tower,  by  the  26th  of  July,  or  only  ten  days  after  he 
had  preached  his  sermon.  But  still  there  were  as  yet  no  tor- 
tures, no  murder,  nor  any  threatened  martyrdom. 

Most  providentially,  the  Queen,   though  only  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  was  to  reign  no  longer  than  five  years  and  four 
months  ;  but  those  fires  which  never  ceased  to  blaze  for  three 
years  and  nine  months,  were  not  kindled,  as  already  hinted, 
till  February  1555,  or  a  year  and  a  half  after  she  had  come 
to  the  throne.^      Gardiner  and  Bonner,  as  the  leading  dogs 
of  war,  had  not  only  been  let  loose,  but  reinstated  as  Bishops, 
and  there  was    the  most  cordial   feeling  in  harmony  with 
Rome ;  but  still  the  arm  of  the  oppressor  was  stayed,  nor 
must  one  stake  be  prepared,  or  fire  lighted  up,  for  more  than 
sixteen  months  after  these  imprisonments.     Cardinal  Pole, 
also,  must  first  come  from  Italy  to  England  before  the  king- 
dom could  be  formally  reconciled  to  Rome ;  while  Gardiner, 
now  raised  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  was,  from  personal  ambi- 
tion, not  a  little  anxious  to  retard  his  return,  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  seeking  greater  things,  if  possible,   for  himself. 
Bonner,  it  is  true,  at  once  brutal  and  rash,  was  ready,  at  a 
moment^s  warning,  to  plunge  into  his  favourite  occupation 
with  fury ;  but  a  compass  must  be  fetched ;  and  Gardiner 
was  there  to  guide  it.     Cautious,  as  well  as  vindictive,  he 
will  steadily  watch  the  time,  and  not  fail  to  end  in  blood ; 
when  both  he  and  Bonner  will  be  in  at  the  death  of  the  best 
men  in  all  England. 

It  must,  however,  have  very  soon,  and  thus  mercifully,  ap- 
peared, that  good  faith  and  clemency  were  out  of  the  question. 
Conscientious  men,  in  considerable  numbers,  were  bent  upon 
escape  to  the  Continent,  and  facilities  shall  not  be  wanting. 
All  foreigners  were  to  be  allowed  to  depart  without  hinder- 
ance.  There  were  not  only  Germans  and  Frenchmen,  but 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  Poles  and  Scotsmen,  harbouring  not 
in  London  alone,  but  elsewhere,  and  enjoying  a  degree  of  free- 
dom from  molestation,  unknown  at  the  moment  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world !     They  must  now  seek  safety  by  flight. 


7  Before  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  lovclr  victim  of  Edward's  counsellom,  Lady 
Jaxb  Orkv.  with  her  hnsband.  Lord  Guildfurd  Dudley,  bad  suffered  on  the  scaffold  in  Fe- 
bruary 1554;  but  wc  here  speak  of  martyrs  for  opinion,  condemned  to  the  flames. 
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Early  iu  the  month  of  September,  that  interesting  Polish 
nobleman,  John  a-Lasco,  the  uncle  of  the  King  of  Poland, 
embarked  from  London,  carrying  a  considerable  number  of  his 
congregation  with  him.®  About  the  same  time  many  French, 
and  other  foreigner,  left  England.  Orders  were  sent  down 
to  Bye  and  Dover,  that  no  impediments  should  be  placed  in 
their  way ;  and  to  these  orders^  not  a  few  of  the  English,  the 
salt  of  the  land,  were  indebted  for  their  escape.  Many  went 
under  the  character  of  servants,  and  others,  by  what  means 
they  could,  till  at  last  it  has  been  computed  that  there  were 


•  Thli  fonned  one  of  the  most  ttriking  and  affecting  Uluetratione  of  the  diffetence  between 
the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary.    Crtedi  ami  conftsticn*  had  been  the  order  of  the  day.  abroad 
aa  well  at  at  home,  instead  of  an  immediate  and  patient  appeal  to  the  Sacred  Record  alone. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Edward,  with  a  nobility  of  sonl  peculiar  to  himself,  among  linng 
monarchs,  and  unknown  to  his  rery  Council  aa  such,  had  granted  to  this  able  and  learned  man, 
John  a-Lasoo,  and  all  who  listened  to  him,  as  Superintendent  of  his  oongr^iation,  the  most 
perfect  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship.   By  Superintendent  was  meant  an  office  a-kin  to  that 
of  Bfthop,  as  he  had  four  ministers  under  him  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  under  this  reign, 
the  title  of  Bishop  had  rather  fallen  into  disuse ;  and  no  marvel,  considering  the  part  which 
most  men  sustaining  it,  had  so  long  and  so  often  acted.    Edward's  patent,  dated  94th  July 
lASO,  is  giren  at  length  by  Burnet,  in  which  he  says,—"  We  strictly  command  and  charge  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  our  city  of  London,  and  their  successors,  with  all  others,  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  and  Justices  of  ours  whatsoever— that  they  permit  the  said  Superintendent  and  Minis- 
ters, f^ely  and  quietly  to  enjoy,  use,  and  exercise,  their  own  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  their 
own  peculiar  ecclesiastical  discipline,  notwithstanding  that  they  do  nol  agree  with  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  used  in  our  kingdom."    "  The  care  of  our  Church,"  said  a-Lasco  afterwards,  "  was 
committed  to  us  chiefly  with  the  view,  that  in  the  ministration  thereof,  we  should  follow  the 
rale  of  the  Ditine  fFord  and  Apostolic  observance,  rather  than  any  rules  of  other  churches.*' 
"  The  King  himself,"  he  affirms,  **  was  both  the  chief  author  and  dtfender  of  this  measure; 
and  Cranmer  promoted  it  also,  with  all  his  might."    The  King,  too,  had  admonished  them  '*  to 
use  this  great  liberty,  rightly  and  faithfully,  not  to  please  men,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  by  pro- 
moting the  reform  of  his  worship.**    What  a  contrast  was  here  to  the  entire  surface  of  Europe 
at  the  moment  I    And  the  only  one  found  to  read  such  a  lesson  to  his  country  and  posterity, 
was  an  intelligent  boy,  not  yet  thirteen  years  of  age!    The  step  taken  by  young  Edward  has 
been  remarkably  acknowledged  up  to  the  present  hour,  and  the  church  of  Austin  friars,  then 
given  by  him  to  a-Lasco,  and  styled  "  The  temple  of  Jesus,"  still  exists,  to  be  occupied  by 
Jbreiffner*  ;  and  to  call  up  this,  as  well  as  some  interesting  vreviout  recollections,  for  the  reader 
has  heard  of  the  building  before.    See  vol.  1.,  pp.  177,  333,  &c. 

But  now,  with  the  accession  of  Mary,  these  worthy  strangers  must  depart,  and  whither  shall 
they  go,  to  find  such  an  asylum  ?    They  knew  not.    It  was  the  publication  of  what  was  styled 
the  inttrim  by  Charles  V.,  that  had  driven  them,  and  othen,  into  England,  where,  however, 
they  can  now  no  longer  remain.    Two  Spanish  ships  wore  lying  in  the  Thames,  and  on  board  of 
them  a-Labco,  with  17ff  of  his  friends,  embarked.    There  were  Pok*  and  GermanMy  Italian*  and 
Spaniardit  French  and  Scots,  and  all  of  one  faith  ;  a  most  interesting  and  precious  body  of 
passengers !    They  arrived  on  the  Danish  coast  in  the  beginning  of  a  severe  winter.    But  tbey 
had  not  signed,  and  oould  not  sign,  the  Lutheran  confignon  of  faith !    They  were  more  of  the 
opinion  of  Zuinglius,  the  spiritual  father  of  their  Superintendent— and  what  then  f    They  were 
not  suffered  to  land,  nor  even  to  anchor,  above  two  days !    They  then  attempted  iMbeck^Wit- 
mar— HamMiripA,— but  with  no  better  success !    Thus  men,  women  and  children,  were  tossed 
on  the  billows,  through  all  these  dreary  winter  months,  and  after  many  perils  and  privations,  it 
was  absolutely  not  till  the  winter  was  long  past,  that  they  were  permitted  to  disembark  at 
Emden,  and  finally  settle  in  Friestand.    From  September  to  March  they  had  been  driven  about 
on  the  seas,  and  flying  from  the  wrath  of  one  woman  in  England ;  till  the  pity  so  long  and  bair- 
barously  denied,  was  at  last  found  in  the  breast  of  one  female  abroad.  It  was  the  good  Countess 
Dowager,  Anne  of  Oldenberg ;  a  friend  in  former  days  of  John-a-Lasco.    How  instmctivo  aa 
well  as  affecting,  is  such  a  story  I    Creeds  or  confessions  imply  belief,  which,  by  impositlou,  can 
never  be  produced.    But  once  drawn  up,  and  then  imposed  by  men  who  were  themselves  as  yet 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  tenets  of  Scripture ;  such  was  one  among  other  palpable 
results.    Already  they  bad  become  fountains  of  sorrow  to  Christians,  as  they  were  to  be  sovrees 
of  objection,  by  the  Infidel  and  unbelieving,  to  the  pure  fountain  of  Revelation  itself. 
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from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  learned  Englishmen,  beside 
those  in  other  conditions,  who  were  now  to  sustain  the 
honourable  character  of  exiles  from  their  native  land,  on  ac- 
count of  their  attachment  to  Divine  Truth.  There  can  be  no 
question  that,  as  far  as  they  could,  they  took  their  most 
valued  treasure,  their  booksy  with  them,  but,  above  all,  their 
copies  of  the  Scripttwes;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  volume 
which  had  been  originally  translated  for  England,  upon  the 
European  continent,  was  now  to  be  read  by  more  than  a 
thousand  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  and  all  over  these  coun- 
tries, from  Emden  to  Geneva ! 

These  exiles,  of  whom  their  native  land  at  the  moment  was 
not  worthy,  found  refuge  at  Emden  in  Friesland,  as  a-Lasco 
and  his  flock  had  done ;  at  Wesd  on  the  Rhine  in  Prussia ; 
at  Duisburg^  a  town  of  Guelderland  in  Holland  ;  at  Strasburg 
in  France  ;  at  Zurich  and  Berne^  Bade^  Geneva^  and  Aran  in 
Switzerland  ;  at  Frankfort  in  Germany,  and  a  few  fled 
to  WorfMy  the  spot  where  the  first  English  New  Testaments 
had  been  completed  at  press.  Many  of  these  people  had,  in 
the  end,  no  great  occasion  to  regret  the  storm  that  had  driven 
them  from  home,  so  far  as  they  themselves  were  personally 
concerned.  The  improvement  and  enlargement  of  their  minds 
was  the  result,  in  many  instances  ;  while  their  being  all  alike 
sufferers  from  one  common  calamity,  gave  occasion  to  a  far 
finer  display  of  Ghristian  sympathy  and  bounty,  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  than  they  ever  could  have  experienced  in  other 
circumstances,  or  ever  left  for  posterity  to  admire.  There 
were  at  least  three  Ladies  of  title,^  at  least  six  Enights,^^  be- 
sides other  persons  of  property,  among  the  number  who  had 
fled,  and  they  regarded  all  the  rest  as  brethren  in  adversity. 
Many  pious  individuals  too,  chiefly  in  London,  contributed 
freely  to  their  relief,  by  sending  money,  clothes  and  provisions. 
Strype  gives  a  list  of  twenty-six  as  the  most  eminent.  Abroad, 
the  King  of  Denmark,  Henry,  Prince  Palatine,  the  Duke  of 
Wirtenberg,'and  Wolfgang  Duke  of  Bipont,  with  all  the  states 
and  free  cities  where  the  English  sojourned,  were  very  bounti- 
ful to  them.      So  were  foreign  divines,    especially  those  of 


8  The  Onchen  of  Suffolk,  cousin  to  Queen  Mai7,  Lady  D.  Stafl'ord,  and  Lady  Elixabvlh 
Berkeley. 

10  Sirs  Richard  Moryson,  Francis  KuoUys,  Anthony  Cook  with  liiit  learned  dauKliters,  Peter 
Carew,  Thomas  Wroth,  and  John  Cheke. 
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Zurich,  whose  small  stipends  scarcely  served  to  maintain 
themselves.  Peter  Martyr's  house  at  Strasburg  was  filled, 
where  the  inmates,  living  at  one  common  table,  paid,  if  any 
thing,  easy  charges  for  their  diet.  Several  of  the  learned 
exiles  subsisted  partly  by  their  own  exertions.  John  Foxe 
had  now  leisure  to  compose  and  publish  the  first  edition  of  his 
history  in  Latin,  and  Grafton  the  printer  had  time  to  write 
his  chronicle,  to  say  nothing  of  other  works ;  but  we  shall 
hear  of  labours  infinitelv  more  valuable,  for  which  this  tern- 
poraiy  banishment  from  their  native  land  was  to  prove  the 
time  appointed. 

These  may  be  regarded  as  an  army  of  confessors ;  but  there 
were  many  who  could  not,  while  others  would  not,  avail  them- 
selves of  safety  by  flight,  and  these  formed  a  distinguished  por- 
tion of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,     England,  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed, under  £dward  VI.  had  proved  an  asylum  for  the  op- 
pressed among  other  nations :  it  was  ere  long  to  become  an 
Aceldama^  or  field  of  blood.     In  the  first  Parliament  under 
Mary  at  the  close  of  1553,  the  statutes  of  the  preceding  reign, 
as  well  as  some  of  Henry  VIII.,  had  been  repealed.      The 
state  machine  was  rolled  back  to  its  old  position,  and  the 
kingdom  in  1554  was  once  more  placed  under  the  protection 
of  Rome.     Her  Majesty  though  not  at  all  times  a  quies- 
cent votary  of  the  Pontifi",  was,  both  from  principle  and  past 
circumstances,  a  persecutor ;  while  she  could  not  have  found 
in  all  England  two  spirits  more  congenial  with  her  intentions 
than  those  of  Stephen  Gardiner  and  Edmund  Bonner.    If  they 
led,  others  on  the  bench,  and  many  unprincipled  underlings 
were  ready  to  follow.     All  statutes  which  stood  in  the  way 
being  entirely  removed,  as  there  was  "  a  clear  field,*"  so  there 
was  to  be  "  no  favour.**''     Men  and  women,  of  whatever  cha- 
racter, office,  or  condition,  even  the  lame  and  the  blind,  and 
from  the  child  to  the  aged  man,  all  who  had  any  conscientious 
opinions  not  in  harmony  with  the  "  old  learning,*"'  all  were 
appointed  unto  death. 

From  the  4th  of  February  1555,  to  within  only  seven  days 
of  the  Queen'*s  exit,  on  the  17th  of  November  1558,  a  period 
of  only  three  years,  nine  months  and  six  days,  the  number 
burnt  to  ashes,  and  who  died  by  starvation,  slow  torture  and 
noisome  confinement  in  prison,  can  never  be  given  with  ac- 
curacy by  any  human  pen.     In  reading  through  the  details. 
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as  the  heart  grows  sick,  so  every  one  must  come  to  the  same 
conclusion — that  there  is  but  one  list,  and  that  one  accurate  and 
indelible — but  it  is  one  above.  The  highest  point  of  human 
guilt,  is  to  be  found  in  persecution  for  the  trutlCs  sake,  or  in 
violence  done  to  conscience ;  and  when  at  last  inquisition  is 
made  for  blood,  the  Judge  of  all  will  remember  every  drop 
that  has  been  shed,  for  '^  the  Word  of  God  and  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  different  calculations,  however,  which  have  been  made 
by  Foxe  and  Burnet,  by  Strype  and  Speed,  as  well  as  an  ac- 
count by  Cecil  Lord  Burghley,  have  been  carefully  collated : 
and  we  have  thus  made  out  a  distinct  list  of  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  individuals.  Of  these,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  were  consumed  in  the  flames,  eight  or  ten  were  positively 
famished,  and  twenty  more  pined  and  expired  in  their  dun- 
geons. Of  almost  all  these  we  have  the  names,  as  well  as  the 
time  and  place  of  their  last  triumphs;  but  the  number  of 
deaths,  without  doubt,  must  have  been  greater,  especially 
from  imprisonment.'^  In  a  treatise  often  ascribed  to  Lord 
Burghley  himself,  but  certainly  sanctioned  by  him,  and  com- 
ing from  authority,  in  1583,  we  have  the  following  passage 


*'  In  Uio  time  of  Queen  Mary,  tliere  were  by  imprisonment,  torments, 
famine,  and  fire,  of  men,  women,  maidens,  and  children,  almoH  the  numbi^  of 
four  hundred — lamentably  destroyed.  And  most  of  the  youth  that  then  suffered 
cruel  death,  both  men,  women,  and  children,  (which  is  to  be  noted,)  were  such 
as  had  never,  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism  or  by  coniii'mation  professed,  nur 
were  ever  taught  or  instructed,  or  ever  had  heard  of  any  other  kind  of  religion, 
bat  only  of  that  which,  by  their  blood  and  death  in  the  fire,  they  did  as  tx'ue 
martyrs  testify." 

Now,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  precise  number  of 
victims,  the  information  conveyed  by  the  closing  paragraph, 
which  we  are  requested  to  note^  is  of  eminent  value.  This 
summary  was  given  for  a  political  purpose,  and  as  for  these 
people  not  having  heard  of  any  other  kind  of  religion,  this 
was  merely  a  flourish  of  the  pen,  and  a  very  absurd  one  ;  but 
the  statement,  after  all,  may  be  received  as  a  memorable 
testimony  to  the  source  from  whence  these  martyrs  had 
derived  their  faith  and  principles  ;  a  testimony  to  the  power 


"  The  number  of  thoM  who  »nifcred  in  each  year,  of  wIiobc  cases  we  have  any  dulinct  ac- 
count, appttar«  to  hare  been  in  155a,  H6;  in  15iA6,  1()4  ;  in  15.i7.  78 ;  and  in  1558,  50,  or  in  all  318. 
Of  these  were  martyred  in  1555.  77;  in  155H,  87  :  in  1557,  77;  in  1558,  47 ;  or  288.  Cecil's  list,  as 
printed  by  Strype,  is  incorrectly  given. 
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of  the  Sacred  Oracles  as  read  by  the  youth  of  the  kingdom  ; 
for  as  to  preaching  the  truth,  this  had,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
ever  been  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

If,  therefore,  the  number  who  lost  their  lives  by  every 
species  of  cruelty  be  stated  at  375,  this  gives  an  average  of 
one  hundred  deaths  annually,  in  three  years  and  nine  months. 
Of  the  counties  in  England,  21  suffered,  and  2  in  Wales ; 
but  the  persecution  lay  heaviest  upon  those  parts  where  the 
Scriptures  were  best  known.  In  Essex  and  Middlesex  the 
victims  were  at  least  114;  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  88;  in 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  32 ;  in  Gloucester  and  Warwick,  1 8 ; 
so  that  in  these  eight  counties  alone,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  had  triumphed  at  the  stake.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
more  than  savage  barbarity  by  which  these,  the  most  valuable 
subjects  in  the  kingdom,  were  put  to  torture  and  death.  Of 
the  entire  number,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  had  been 
consigned,  in  groups^  to  one  common  fire  !  Thus  we  find  of 
such  companies,  that  there  were  six  instances  of  three  indi- 
viduals, at  different  times ;  five  of  four ^  and  four  of  jflve ;  six 
instances  of  six^  and  four  of  seven !  There  were  two  dreadful 
cases  of  ten  the  same  day ;  the  first  at  Lewis  in  Kent  of  six 
men  and  four  women,  including  the  master  and  servant,  the 
mother  and  her  son,  in  one  common  conflagration !  The 
second  was  at  Colchester  of  five  men  and  five  women,  six  of 
whom  were  martyred  in  the  morning,  and  four  in  the  aftei"^ 
noon.  Several  of  these  must  have  been  advanced  in  life,  as 
their  united  ages  amounted  to  about  406  years. 

But  the  most  horrible  scene  of  all,  in  point  of  number,  was 
at  Bow,  near  London,  when  not  fewer  than  thirteen^  eleven 
men  and  two  women,  were  consumed  in  one  pile,  on  Tuesday 
the  27th  of  June  1556.  The  number  of  persons  present  was 
estimated  at  twenty  thousand ;  ''  whose  ends  generally  in 
coming  there,**'  says  Strype,  "  and  to  such  like  executions, 
were  to  strengthen  themseltes  in  the  profession  of  the  Gospdj 
and  to  exhort  and  comfort  those  who  were  to  die."  Yes,  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  this  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  people  went  on  to  increase  throughout  the 
years  1557  and  1558,  till  upon  this  very  day  of  the  week,  two 
years  hence,  we  shall  see  what  happened.  When  the  present 
martyrs  appeared  at  the  stake,  a  few  words  were  all-sufficient 
to  secure  an  echo.     The  short  expressive  ejaculation  on  the 
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part  of  only  one  bystander,  was  replied  to  by  an  AmeUj 
which  came  upon  the  ears  of  their  murderers  with  a  voice  of 
thunder;  and  such  a  voice  had  made  them  quail.  These 
noble  confessors  indeed  actually  triumphed  at  last,  so  far  as 
to  paralyze  the  arm  of  Bonner,  and  banish  the  fire  at  least 
from  Smithfidd^  nearly  five  months  before  Mary  was  called 
away  by  her  final  judge !  The  very  last  time,  when  seven 
martyrs  were  there  consumed,  on  the  28th  of  June  1558, 
was  a  memorable  one,  and  as  it  has  never  been  sufficiently 
pointed  out  by  any  historian,  must  not  pass  unnoticed  here. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  remember  that  there  was  a  '^  CoTigregcEtion^^ 
in  London,  that  had  assembled  in  secret,  many  years  ago.  The  term  im- 
plied organisation,  and  set  times  for  Christian  worship.  He  has  heard 
of  it,  as  early  as  1531,  before  the  death  of  Bainham,  and  in  1533,  before 
the  heroic  martyrdom  of  John  Fryth.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
however  harassed  and  perplexed,  this  Congregation,  whose  meetings 
varied  from  eighty  to  two  hundred,  had  never  been  broken  up.  Under 
the  present  fearful  reign,  they  had  met  not  only  in  Bow  Lane,  Cheap- 
side,  but  wherever  else  they  could  ;  in  Blackfriars,  Battle  Bridge,  Aid- 
gate,  Thames  Street,  Ratcliff,  Islington,  and  occasionally  on  board  ship 
in  the  Thames.^  ^  Strype,  in  one  place,  speaks  of  them  as  so  many 
separate  congregations,  and  no  doubt  there  were  separate  meetings  at 
the  same  moment ;  but  they  formed  but  one  community,  devotedly  at- 
tached to  each  other — ^'  a  chosen  generation,  a  peculiar  people,"  in  the 
midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation.  Of  one  ancient  primitive 
church,  this  is  recorded  to  its  honour — "  X  know  thy  works,  and  where 
thou  dwellest,  even  where  Satan's  seat  is  :  and  thou  boldest  fast  my 
name,  and  hast  not  denied  my  faith,  even  in  those  days  wherein  Antipas 
was  my  faithful  martyr,  who  was  slain  among  you,  where  Satan  dwelleth." 
He  who  condescended  thus  to  testify  from  heaven  itself,  is  ''  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever  ;"  and  without  doubt  had  his  Sovereign 
eye  upon  every  movement  in  the  metropolis  of  England  ;  though, 
from  first  to  last,  how  many  of  this  despised  congregation  had  received 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  in  London,  the  head-quarters  or  seat  of  all  the 
persecution,  no  man  can  tell.  But  this  month  of  June  1558,  forming, 
as  it  did,  at  once  a  crisis  and  a  climax  in  its  history,  is  well  worthy  of 
observation. 

IS  On  the  eTcning  of  New  Yenr's  Day,  or  Tuesday  15iS6,  about  thirty  of  their  number,  with  Mr. 
Thomaa  Rose  their  minister,  were  seized  in  Bow  Church  Yard,  and  all  committed  to  prison. 
Rote,  well  known  to  Cranmer,  and  once  recommended  by  him  to  be  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
was  examined  by  Gardiner,  but  befriended  by  the  Earl  of  Suaaez  and  i^r  William  Woodhouse, 
he  escaped  to  the  Continent.  After  this  the  Congregation  met  as  they  could,  and  often  during 
the  night.  "  At  these  meetings  they  had  collections  in  aid  of  those  who  were  in  prison,  and 
sometimes  would  gather  ten  pmrndg  at  a  night  meeting,"  or  an  amount  equal  in  value  to  abore 
£100  of  the  present  day ! 
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For  some  time  the  whole  Church  had  been  in  imminent  danger  ;  and 
how  they  had  contriyed  to  meet  and  worship  so  often  and  so  long  would 
form  a  history,  certainly  of  the  most  singular  character.     But  Bonner  and 
his  spies  seem  as  though  they  had  recently  resolyed  to  extenninate  them 
in  a  body.     The  method  adopted  was  one  of  ancient  usage.     "  They 
watched  them,  and  sent  forth  spies,  which  should  feign  themselves  just 
men,  that  they  might  take  hold  of  their  words,  and  so  deliver  them  to  the 
power  and  authority"  of  this  the  most  cruel  of  living  men.    Throughout 
Mary^s  reign,  this  Church,  or  Congregation,  had  been  favoured  with  a 
succession  of  pastors.     First  Mr.  Rose,  and  then  Mr.  John  Pullain,  a 
native  of  Yorkshire,  both  of  whom  escaped  to  the  Continent.    There  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Thomas  Fowler,  Mr.  Edmund  Seamier,  and  Mr.  Augustine 
Bemher,  a  Swiss,  once  in  the  service  of  Latimer.     He  was  of  great  com- 
fort to  the  prisoners,  martyrs,  and  exiles  ;  the  widows  and  children  be- 
reaved by  martyrdom  looked  to  him  as  to  their  common  benefactor,  and 
in  this  most  honourable  of  all  human  occupations  he  had  been  occasion- 
ally styled  the  "  Angel  of  God."     But  their  next  minister  had  been  a 
character  too  well  known  in  past  years  to  remain  long  unmolested.    This 
was  Mr.  John  Rough,  a  native  of  Scotland.     In  early  life  one  of  the 
Black  Friars  at  Stirling,  he  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
ran,  when  his  eyes  were  first  opened  to  see  the  truth.     And  this  was  no 
other  than  the  man  who,  ten  years  before  this,  in  his  ow^n  name  and  that 
of  his  brethren  at  St.  Andrews,  had,  with  so  much  solemnity,  called  John 
Knox  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.     From  this  period  he  had 
been  known  in  England,  and  received,  through  Henry  YIII.  himself,  as 
chaplain  of  the  garrison,  £20  a-year.     Since  then  he  had  been  twice  as 
far  distant  as  Rome,  and  there  seen  all  that  he  had  so  often  heard  of  be- 
fore.    During  the  time  of  Edward,  the  same  annual  amount  having  been 
assigned  to  him,  he  had  preached  at  Carlisle  and  Berwick,  Newcastle  and 
Hull ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  he  fled  to  Norden,  in 
East  Friesland.     Here  he  and  his  wife,  an  Englishwoman,  had  honour- 
ably supported  themselves  by  the  humble  occupation  of  knitting  caps  and 
hose.     Being  destitute  of  yarn,  he  had  ventured  to  England,  in  1557,  for 
a  supply,  but  hearing  of  this  "  Secret  Society  "  of  the  faithful,  upon  once 
joining  them,  he  was  immediately  chosen  minister  and  preacher.     It  nt'as 
not  long  before  he  witnessed  more  than  suflicient  to  have  alarmed  any 
timid  disciple.     On  the  17th  of  September,  four  martyrs,  sent  up  from 
the  country,  had  been  burnt  at  Islington,  the  very  place  where  this  Con- 
gregation occasionally  met.     Rough  was  there  present,  he  afterwards 
said,  '^  to  learn  the  way  ;"  and  a«  there  were  three  others  consumed  in 
Smithfield  on  the  18th  of  November,  he  may  have  been  there  also,  since 
he  had  evidently  resolved  neither  to  leave  his  charge,  nor  yield  one  iota 
of  his  faith.     Such  a  man  was  not  to  be  tolerated  long.     It  was  upon 
Sabbath  morning  the  12th  of  December,  when  the  Congregation  had  pur- 
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posed  to  meet  for  worship,  that  no  less  than  Sir  Henry  Jernjngham  of 
Norfolk,  one  of  the  first  fEtvourites  of  the  Queen,  her  Vice-Chamberlain 
and  Captain  of  the  Guard,  appeared  at  Islington.  He  was  led  there  by 
Sergeant,  one  of  the  spies  sent  out.  Apprehending  Mr.  Rough  and  one 
of  their  most  valuable  members,  a  deacon  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Sjmson,  they  were  both  immediately  carried  before  the  Council,  who,  in 
three  days  more,  handed  them  oyer  to  Bonner  for  his  disposal.  The 
Church  had  neyer  before  been  thus  bereaved  of  a  pastor  ;  and  the  only 
anxiety  felt  by  him  related  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  flock  he  was  about 
to  leave  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  Two  days  before  he  suffered,  he  sent 
them  a  letter,  alike  worthy  of  his  character  and  office,  which  is  given  in 
full  by  Foxe. 

"  My  dear  sons,"  says  he,  "  now  departing  this  life,  to  my  great  advantage, 
I  make  change  of  mortality  with  immortality,  of  corruption  to  put  on  incorrop- 
tion,  to  make  my  body  like  to  the  corn  cast  into  the  ground,  which,  except  it  die 
first,  can  bring  forth  no  good  fruit.  Wherefore  death  is  to  my  great  advantage  ; 
for  thereby  the  body  ceaseth  from  sin — but  after  shall  be  changed,  and  made 
brighter  than  the  sun  or  moon." — ^  What  a  journey,  by  God's  power,  1  have 
made  these  eight  days  !  (from  the  12th  to  the  20th  December  :)  it  is  above 
flesh  and  blood  to  bear  ;  but,  as  Paul  saith,  1  may  do  all  things  in  him  which 
worketh  in  me,  Jesus  Christ.  My  course,  brethi'en,  have  1  run  ;  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight ;  the  crown  of  righteousness  is  laid  op  for  me  ;  my  day  to  receive 
it  is  not  long  to.  Pray,  bretliren,  for  the  enemy  doth  yet  assault.  Stand  con- 
stant unto  the  end  :  then  shall  ye  poesess  your  souls.  Walk  worthily  in  that 
vocation  wherein  ye  are  called.  Comfort  the  brethren.  Salute  one  another  in 
my  name.  Be  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Cross,  by  me  preached,  nor 
yet  of  my  suffering  ;  for  with  my  blood  I  affirm  the  same.  I  go  before  ;  I  suf- 
fer first  the  baiting  of  the  butcher's  dogs  ;  yet  I  have  not  done  what  I  should 
have  done  ;  but  my  weakness,  I  doubt  not,  is  supplied  in  the  strength  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  your  wisdoms  and  learning  will  accept  that  small  talent,  which  I 
have  distributed  unto  you,  I  trust,  as  a  faithful  steward." — **  The  Spirit  of  God 
guide  you,  in  and  out,  rising  and  sitting  :  cover  you  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing  ; 
defend  you  against  the  tyranny  of  the  wicked,  and  bring  you  happily  to  the  port 
of  eternal  felicity,  where  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  your  eyes,  and  you  shall 
always  abide  with  the  Lamb  ! " 

And  this  is  the  man  condemned  to  be  burned  alive,  and  for  his  senti- 
ments !  Immediately  before  or  after  writing  this  letter  he  was  again 
before  the  Bishop  :  and  having  once  mentioned  his  being  at  Rome,  with 
what  he  had  seen  there,  Bonner,  rising  up  like  a  savage,  laid  hold  of  him 
by  the  beard,  and  actually  tore  a  part  of  it  from  the  roots  !  Delivering 
him  up  to  the  secular  power  on  the  21st  of  December,  he  was  brought  to 
the  stake  next  morning  by  half-past  ^ve  o'clock,  in  company  with  another 
determined  female  confessor. 

That  wealthy  and  generous  citizen  of  London,  Mr.  Symson,  who  had 
been  seized  along  with  Mr.  Rough,  was  reserved  in  prison  for  three 
months  longer,  and  for  far  greater  suffering.     He  had  possessed  a  list  of 
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all  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  the  great  object  with  Bonner  was  to 
get  hold  of  this,  or  compel  him  to  name  his  fellow-disciples.  But  they  had 
laid  hold  of  a  man  whom  no  terrors  could  shake — ^no  agony  could  moTe. 
He  was  conreyed  to  the  Tower,  and  there  tortured  actually  three  times, 
upon  which  even  Bonner  himself  could  not  suppress  his  astonishment. 
'*  Ye  see  this  man,"  said  he  to  his  Consistory ;  ''  what  a  personable  man 
he  is.  And  furthermore,  concerning  his  patience,  I  say  unto  you,  that  if 
he  were  not  an  heretic,  he  is  a  man  of  the  greatest  patience  that  yet  ever 
came  before  me ;  for  I  tell  you  he  hath  been  thrice  racked  upon  one  day 
in  the  Tower.  Also  in  my  house  he  hath  felt  some  sorrow,  and  yet  I 
never  saw  his  patience  broken."  After  this  testimony,  from  whatever 
motive,  still  there  was  no  mercy  ;  and  Mr.  Symson,  with  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  body,  all  suffered  in  Smithfield  about  the  28th  of  March.^^ 

Thus  bereaved  of  their  pastor  in  December,  of  their  deacon  and  two 
other  men  in  March,  what  were  they  to  do  ?  To  "  forsake  the  assem- 
bling of  themselves  together  ?"  No,  by  no  means.  Only  two  days  be- 
fore his  death,  Mr.  Rough  had  encouraged  them  in  these  terms  : — ^'  Qod 
knoweth  you  are  all  tender  unto  me ;  my  heart  bursteth  for  the  love  of 
you.  Ye  are  not  without  your  Great  Pastor  of  your  souls,  who  so  loveth 
you,  that  if  men  were  not  to  be  sought  out,  as  God  be  praised  there  is 
no  want  of  men,  He  would  cause  stones  to  minister  unto  you.  Cast  your 
care  on  that  Rock  ;  the  wind  of  temptation  shall  not  prevail.  Fast  and 
pray,  for  the  days  are  evil."  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  almost  imme- 
diately after,  they  had  been  supplied  with  another  minister,  although 
he  must  come  all  the  way  from  Switzerland.  This  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Bentham,  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  such  courage  as  the  moment  de- 
manded ;  for  the  persecution  still  raged  vrith  unabated  vigour,  sharpened 
by  the  hope  of  destroying  the  whole  body.  Bentham  had  been  an  exile 
for  years ;  but  either  from  his  own  motion,  or  pressed  by  the  zealous 
Thomas  Lever,  then  at  Aran,  had  arrived  early  this  year. 

A  month,  however,  had  not  elapsed  after  the  last  fiery  trial,  when 
about  forty  of  this  people,  men  and  women,  having  assembled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Islington  for  prayer,  "  were  virtuously  occupied  in  the  medi- 
tation of  God^s  holy  word,"  with  their  Bibles  or  Testaments  in  their 
hands.  First  their  books  were  demanded  by  the  constable,  and  his  as- 
sistants coming  in  sight,  they  seized  and  secured  twenty-two  of  this 
number.  They  were  all  conveyed  to  Newgate,  where  they  had  remained 
for  seven  weeks  without  being  once  called  up  for  examination. 

But  now  the  more  eventful  month  of  June  was  come.  On  the  6th, 
there  was  issued,  in  name  of  Philip  and  Mary,  a  proclamation  against 


13  By  Mr.  Symaon's  own  written  atatpinent,  it  appfiars  that  he  was  first  net  in  an  engine  ol 
iron,  called  Skevington's  Gyves,  where  he  remained  about  three  koun!  And  another  day.  be^ 
hides  being  othcrwi»e  tormented,  he  was  racked  twice.  i>ec  the  "  Lcttrni  of  the  Martyrs,**  p. 
rm,  ed.  1837- 
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certain  books.  Not  Bibles  or  Testaments  by  namb,  however  ;  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  memoraUe  facty  that  throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  reiguyfrom 
whatever  oatuCy  there  was  not  even  one  such  prodamation  as  had  been  issued 
under  ffenry  VIIL  The  present  one  was  against  books,  not  even  named, 
but  said  to  be  filled  with  '*  heresy,  sedition,  and  treason."  Foxe  says, 
they  were  such  as  were  "  godly  and  wholesome ;"  but  at  all  events, 
''any  person  having  or  finding  them,  and  not  immediately  burning 
them,  shall,  without  delay,  be  execiUed  according  to  martial  law." 

Of  the  twenty-two  individuals  apprehended  in  the  open  field  at  Is- 
lington, two  had  already  died  in  prison  ;  and  on  the  14th,  Bonner  had 
called  the  remaining  twenty  before  him.  In  ten  days  he  had  condemned 
thirteen  to  the  flames,  and  seven,  not  without  much  trouble,  hardly  es- 
caped with  their  lives.  Of  the  former  number,  seven  had  been  sen- 
tenced as  early  as  the  17th,  and  they  were  to  be  burned  in  Smithfield. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  one  of  these  seven  martyrs  was  a  Mr. 
RoasB  Holland,  a  person  evidently  above  the  common  rank.    Lord 

Strange^  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Thomas  Jarret, Eglestone, 

Esq.,  a  kinsman,  with  several  other  relatives  and  friends  from  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire,  had  earnestly  intreated  Bonner  for  his  life.  They  were 
present  at  his  third  or  final  examination.  With  an  intrepidity  not  to 
be  shaken,  and  intelligence  far  superior  to  the  Bishop,  he  answered  most 
distinctly  for  himself.  Bonner,  with  all  the  meanness  of  his  character, 
tried,  by  flattery,  to  separate  him  from  his  Christian  bretbren.  Calling 
them  "  worse  than  hogs,"  he  added — "  But,  Roger,  if  I  did  not  bear 
thee  and  thy  friends  good  will,  I  would  not  have  said  so  much  as  I  have 
done,  but  I  would  have  let  mine  ordinary  alone  with  you."  Nothing, 
however,  could  move  the  good  man  one  point ;  and  so  after  he  had 
uttered  several  wholesome  truths,  Bonner  read  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation. Holland  heard  the  whole  with  patience  ;  but  when  the  Bishop 
rose  to  depart  he  then  said — "  My  Lord,  I  beseech  you  suffer  me  to 
speak  two  words."  At  first  he  would  not,  but  one  of  Holland's  friends 
interposing,  at  last  said  Bonner,  "  Speak,  what  hast  thou  to  say  V* 

"  Even  now,"  replied  the  martyr,  "  I  told  you  that  your  authority 
was  from  God,  and  by  his  sufferance.  And  now  I  tell  you,  God  hath 
heard  the  prayer  of  Ms  servants,  which  hath  been  poured  forth  with 
tears  by  his  afflicted  saints,  which  daily  you  persecute,  as  now  you  do 
us.  But  this  I  dare  be  bold  in  God  to  speak,  which  by  his  spirit  I  am 
moved  to  say,  that  Qod  wiU  shorten  your  hand  of  crudtyy  that  for  a  time 
Tou  shall  not  molest  his  Church.  And  (turning  to  his  friends)  this  shall 
you  in  short  time  weU  percetvCy  my  dear  brethren,  to  be  most  true ;  for 
after  this  day,  in  this  place,  shall  there  not  be  any  by  him  put  to  the 
triad  offwe  and  faggot." 

An  intimation  sufiiciently  pointed  and  solemn,  as  coming  from  the 
lips  of  a  man  he  had  now  doomed  to  death,  and  not  unworthy  of  being 
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repeated  here,  since  it  was  about  to  be  so  exactly  fulfilled.  At  the 
moment,  indeed,  nothing  could  seem  to  be  so  unlikely  as  the  annoimce- 
ment  made ;  but  now  Tuesday  the  28th  of  June  had  arrived,  when 
Holland  and  his  six  companions  must  suffer.  And  with  this  day  came 
the  trial  of  strength — the  victory  of  moral  power  over  the  brutal  fury  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  as  well  as  of  Bonner  and  all  his  bloody  imderlings. 
To  render  this  only  the  more  conspicuous,  there  came  down,  in  the  name 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  a  proclamation,  to  be  read  first  at  Newgate  and  then 
at  the  stake.  It  strictly  charged  and  commanded,  that  "  no  man  should 
either  pray  for,  or  gpeak  to,  the  martyrs,  or  once  say — *  God  help  them.' " 

A  great  multitude  had  assembled  by  appointment ;  but  so  fur  from 
the  first  reading  of  this  proclamation  having  any  effect,  no  sooner  did 
the  seven  martyrs  appear  in  sight,  than  a  scene  ensued,  for  which  the 
authorities  had  not  provided.  In  the  bosom  of  this  multitude  was  ^'  the 
congregation,  with  its  pastor ;"  and  both  in  union,  with  one  general 
sway,  made  towards  the  prisoners,  so  that  *^  the  bill-men  and  other  offi- 
cers" thrust  back,  could  do  nothing,  nor  even  come  nigh.  There  was 
no  attempt  at  any  rescue,  but  once  meeting  the  martyrs,  embracing  and 
encouraging  them,  there  they  were  at  the  place  of  sufifering  in  Smithfield. 

The  people  now  left  the  l)ill-men  and  officers  to  act.  The  proclama- 
tion in  name  of  the  King  and  Queen,  enjoining  profound  silence,  was 
again  read,  with  a  loud  voice.  Mr.  Bentham  was  there,  and  now  came 
his  time  to  speak.  Immediately  upon  seeing  the  fire  kindled,  turning  his 
eyes  to  the  people,  he  cried  out  and  said — "  We  know  they  are  the  people 
of  God,  and  therefore  we  cannot  choose  but  wish  well  to  them,  and  say 
God  strengthen  them."  Then  more  boldly — "  Almighty  Ood,for  Ckrtgt^s 
mkeyStrerigtheii  them  /"  With  entire  consent,  and  one  voice,  all  the  people 
followed  with — ''  Amen  I  Amen  I ^^  The  noise  was  so  astounding,  and  the 
voices  so  numerous,  that  the  officers  did  not  know  what  to  say,  nor  whom 
to  accuse.  Holland  then,  embracing  the  stake  and  the  reeds,  closed  his 
life  with  these  words — 

''  Lord  !  I  most  humbly  thank  thy  Majesty  that  then  hast  called  me  from  the 
state  of  death  unto  the  liglU  of  thy  heavtnly  word,  and  now  unto  the  fellowship  of 
thy  saints,  that  I  may  sing  and  say — Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts  I  And 
Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit.  Lord  bless  these  thy  people,  and 
save  them  from  idolatry." 


ve  them  from  idolatry." 

The  whole  seven  died  in  joyful  constancy,  in  prayer,  and  praising 
)d.i4 


God. 


»*  Bentham  hlinaclf,  in  writinff  to  his  friend  LeTer,  in  Switxerlnnd,  on  the  17th  of  JuIt,  Mtys— 
"  A  fearfal  and  crnel  proclamation  being  made,  that,  under  pain  of  prtxent  deaih,  no  man  should 
either  approach  nigh  unto  them,  touch  them,  neither  speak  to  nor  comfort  them  ;  yet  were  they 
•o  mightily  spoken  to,  to  coraibrtablj  taken  by  the  hands,  and  so  godly  comforted,  notwithstand- 
ing that  fearful  proclamation,  and  the  present  threatening^  of  the  sheriff  and  sergeants,  that  th« 
adversaries  thcmselTcs  were  astonied."    Harloian  MS.,  No,  416,  p.  63. 


\ 


! 
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Such  a  triamph  well  deserved  to  be  traced,  for  it  was  a 
decisive  one.  Mary  had  yet  nearly  five  months  to  reign,  but  she 
must  no  more  bum  a  single  martyr  at  the  wonted  place,  nor 
at  any  other,  within  her  own  capital.  Bonner's  occupation, 
too,  was  gone  ;  for,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  never  personally  sen- 
tenced one  individual  to  the  flames,  in  any  place,  after  being 
thus  addressed  by  Boger  Holland.  Six  men,  indeed,  out  of 
the  twenty-two  seized,  still  remained  to  be  disposed  of,  and,  a 
few  days  after  Holland,  they  had  been  examined  ;  but  all  this 
the  Bishop  had  prudently  left  to  Thomas  Darbyshire,  his  ne- 
phew, the  Chancellor ;  nor  were  they  put  to  death  till  the 
13th  or  1 4th  of  July.  But  even  then  they  cannot  be  burnt  in 
London ;  they  must  be  sent  down  to  Brentford,  and  the  writ 
to  execute  come  from  the  Lord  Chancellor's  office.  All  this  is 
distinctly  stated  to  have  been  done  in  "  post-haste,''  and  at 
night,  either  {rom  fear  or  craft  on  the  part  of  Bonner  ;  ^*  but 
never  again  must  the  fire  blaze  in  Smithfield.  Such  was  ^^  the 
Congregation  of  the  Faithful^''  assembling  for  worship  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Mary ;  and,  with  all  its  imperfections,  there 
certainly  never  was  in  England  a  body  of  Christians  more 
highly  honoured  by  God,  in  "  resisting  unto  blood,  striving 
against  sin." 

In  adyerting  to  the  character  of  Mary's  administration^  owing  to  these 
detestable  cruelties  some  historians  have  consigned  the  entire  period  to 
unmitigated  or  indiscriminate  censure  in  every  other  point  of  view ;  but 
the  fact  Ib,  that  the  odious  character  of  persecution  for  opinions^  on  the 
part  of  Government,  is  rendered  much  more  so  when  the  state  of  England, 
in  other  respects,  is  candidly  observed. 

The  Queen  herself,  indeed,  was  very  frequently,  perhaps  the  most  un- 
happy living  being  in  the  kingdom,  and  certainly  so  for  the  last  year  of 
her  life  ;  but  when  we  embrace  the  entire  period,  once  exclude  the  war 
of  opinion,  and  turn  the  eye  away  from  those  ever-blazing  fires  of  the 
later  years,  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  were  not  unprosper- 
ous,  at  least  up  to  January  1558,  when  Calais  was  lost.  Her  expulsion 
of  those  worthy  foreigners  at  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  who,  with 
an  ingenuity  they  had  brought  with  them,  were  natiuulizing  their  arts 
and  manufiactures  in  England,  was  at  once  impolitic  and  hurtful ;  but 
Maiy  concluded  an  advantageous  commercial  treaty  with  Russia,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  injurious  monopoly  so  long  carried  on  by  the  Easter- 
lingB,  or  Merchants  of  the  Steel-yard.    One  very  intelligent  foreigner  was 


i»  Harlcian  MS.,  No.  416,  p.  63. 
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then  living  in  England,  Signor  Qiovanni  Michele,  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor, who,  of  course,  troubled  not  himself  about  the  cruelties  of  the  day  ; 
but  he  has  left  his  own  interesting  survey  of  the  countiy,  as  he  reported 
it  ofEicially  to  his  native  states,  part  of  which  it  must  be  some  relief  to 
peruse.  Having  mentioned  a  certain  profusion  which  had  struck  him  as 
peciiliar  to  the  country,  he  thus  proceeds  : — 

«  I  use  the  term  profitsion,  as  there  is  no  nation  which,  in  its  manner  of  liv- 
ing and  ordinaiy  expenditure,  is  more  extravagant  than  the  English  ;  because 
they  keep  more  servants,  with  a  greater  distinction  of  offices  and  degrees  in 
which  tliese  servants  are  placed.  In  this  manner,  to  mention  only  one  particu- 
lar, in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  other  expenses  of  greater  moment,  the  expense 
of  the  Court  in  the  mere  article  of  living,  that  is,  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  of 
what  solely  relates  to  the  table,  amounts  to  from  fifty-four  to  fifty-six  thousand 
pounds  sterling  a-year,  making  230,000  of  our  scudi.  It  is  a  monstrous  thing  to 
see  the  quantity  of  victuals  usually  consumed,  with  the  allowances  to  attend- 
ants and  servants  ;  and  yet  not  the  fourth  part  is  now  expended  of  wliat  was 
spent  in  the  time  of  Henry  and  Edward,  the  predecessors  of  the  Queen — her 
Majesty  having  succeeded  in  correcting  many  abuses,  and  regulating  superflui- 
ties, partly  by  limiting,  and  partly  by  entirely  abolishing,  many  tables,  and 
taking  away  all  arbitrary  supplies  of  provisions." 

Among  servants,  the  ambassador  here  evidently  included  that  numer- 
ous class  of  retainers,  granted  by  the  Crown  to  officers  of  the  household, 
and  special  favourites.  A  retainer  was  a  servant,  not  menial,  but  wear- 
ing the  livery  of  his  Master,  and  attending  upon  all  special  occasions. 
The  number  had  been  diminishing  from  the  days  of  Wolsey,  and  not- 
withstanding her  retrenchments,  Mary  far  exceeded  her  successor,  Eliza- 
beth, in  this  source  of  expense.  Stephen  Gardiner,  who  was  extremely 
fond  of  style  as  well  as  of  money,  led  the  way  under  Mary,  by  contriving 
to  obtain  for  himself  as  many  as  two  hundred  retainers ;  the  only  other 
man  who  then  had  as  many  being  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  Elizabeth  never 
yielded  more  than  one  hundred  to  any  person  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
that  but  rarely.  Mary,  in  five  years,  had  granted  thirty-nine  such 
licenses  of  retainer  ;  Elizabeth  will  grant  only  fifteen  in  thirteen  years. 

With  the  general  state  of  the  country  in  other  respects  our  ambassador  was 
particularly  struck.  *<  But  the  liberty  of  this  country  is  really  singular  and  won- 
derful ;  indeed  there  is  no  other  country,  in  my  opiniou,  leas  burdened  and  moi^ 
free.  For  they  have  not  only  no  taxes  of  any  kind,  but  they  are  not  even  thought 
of :  NO  TAX  on  salt,  teine,  beer,  flour,  meat,  cloth,  and  dker  neeeesariet  of  life^ 
which  in  all  parts  of  Italy  especially,  and  in  Flanders,  are  the  more  productive 
the  greater  is  the  number  of  inhabitants  who  consume  them.  But  here  eveiy 
one  indifferently,  whether  noble,  or  of  the  common  people,  is  in  the  free  and 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  all  he  possesses,  or  daily  acquires,  relating  either  to 
food  or  raiment,  buying  or  selling,  except  in  those  articles  which  he  imports  or 
exports  by  way  of  traffic.'* 

The  last  exception,  of  ctutom,  on  every  export  and  import,  this  in- 
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ielUgent  foreigner,  had  before  explained,  a0  well  as  the  various  other 
sources  of  reyenue ;  but  it  becomes  doubly  striking  now,  that  so  much 
as  this,  or  any  thing  like  it,  could  be  asserted  respecting  the  people  at 
laige,  at  the  very  moment  when,  as  we  haye  seen,  there  was  one  excep- 
tion, so  cruel  and  profane.  It  was  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  all  those, 
whether  high  or  low,  male  or  female,  who  dared  to  think  for  themselyes, 
or  who  either  read  or  believed  the  orades  of  OodI  Our  Venetian  was  him- 
self a  disciple  of  ''  the  old  learning,"  but  he  was  fax  too  shrewd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  change  enforced  by  this  reign  of  terror  would  last  long. 
On  the  contrary,  he  regarded  the  nation  as  a  ressel  loosened  from  its 
long  accustomed  mooring. 

^  Generally  speaking,"  says  he,  ^  your  Serene  Highness  may  rest  assured, 
that  with  the  English  the  example  and  authority  of  the  Sovereign  is  every 
thing,  and  religion  is  only  so  &r  valued  as  it  inculcatee  the  duty  due  from  the 
sabject  to  the  Prince.  They  live  as  he  lives,  they  believe  as  he  believes,  and 
tfiey  obey  his  commands,  not  from  any  inward  moral  impulse,  but  because  they 
fear  to  incur  his  displeasure ;  and  they  would  be  full  as  zealous  followers  of  the 
Mahometan  or  Jewish  religions,  did  the  King  profess  either  of  them,  or  com- 
manded his  subjects  to  do  so.  In  short  they  will  accommodate  themselves  to  any 
religioiis  persuasion,  but  most  readily  to  one  that  promises  to  minister  to  licen- 
tiousness and  profit." 

Such  was  the  judgment  formed  by  Michele,  about  eighteen  months  be- 
fore Mary's  death,  for  he  had  returned  to  Venice  in  1557  ;  and  no  doubt 
to  some  persons,  at  first  reading,  it  will  appear  to  be  distinguished  for 
severity.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  mouth  of  such  a  man, 
licentiousriess  might  be  only  his  epithet  for  "  entire  freedom  from  all  the 
superstitious  trammels  of  the  old  learning,"  and  by  profit  he  may  have 
referred  simply  to  the  desire  after  commerce ;  then  the  terms  uuiy  be 
allowed  to  pass,  as  no  very  inaccurate  description  of  two  leading  senti- 
ments or  feelings  which  prevailed  throughout  the  country.  Already  he 
tells  us  that  ''  all  eyes  and  hearts  were  turned  towards  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth as  successor  to  the  throne  ;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thou- 
sands were  now  sick  unto  death  of  Bonner's  brutal  sway  ;  though  at  the 
same  time,  even  after  noticing  the  final  scenes  at  Smithfield  and  Brent- 
ford, Mr.  Bentham  added — ^^  And  yet  men,  for  the  most  part,  were  never 
more  careless,  nor  maliciously  merry  than  they  are  now."^ 

On  the  whole,  the  reader  can  now  easily  distinguish  between 
the  people  at  large,  and  those  who  had  been  so  shockingly 
persecuted  ;  nor  need  he  imagine  that  the  English  as  a  nation 
had  all  of  a  sudden  become  more  distinguished  for  cruelty  than 


16  The  report  of  Signor  Micholo,  conUuning  many  curioua  particulaxB  a*  to  this  rdgn,  may  be 
icen  entire,  is  the  letters  printed  by  Sir  Henry  EIIib.    Second  Mrics,  voL  ii.,  p.  S18-240. 
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the  neighbouring  nations  on  the  Continent.*^  They  had  in- 
deed, at  first,  asked  for  such  a  Queen  as  Mary,  and  obtained 
their  desire ;  they  had  unwillingly  submitted  to  such  a  King 
as  Philip,  and  to  such  Ministers;  and  under  their  united 
sway  that  salutary  horror  was  implanted  in  the  nation,  which 
was  not  to  leave  it  for  generations  to  come ;  but  it  was  the 
leaders  of  this  people  who  destroyed  them,  but  more  especially, 
as  a  body,  the  Bishops,  who  were  now  fighting  with  fury  for 
''  their  kingdom  of  this  world,*"^  as  they  so  manifestly  had 
done,  ever  since  the  Scriptures  were  introduced  in  1526.  For 
these  five  years  past  they  had  been  powerfully  backed,  and 
occasionally  goaded  on,  by  both  the  King  and  Queen ;  nor 
had  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  under  Cardinal  Pole  formed  any 
exception  to  the  raging  cruelty.^® 


17  The  aame  rampant  tarj  Rgain»t  what  they  called  heresy  had  mged  horribly  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Paul  Sarpi  anurea  u«,  that  from  the  firtt  edict  of  Charles  V.  to  the  treaty  of  Catean- 
CambreBift,  in  1SS8  fiftif  thouttmd  had  been  hanged,  beheaded,  burned  and  buried  alive  for  their 
opinions !  And  Philip,  following  his  father's  counsel,  disposed  of  an  eqnal  number,  during  the 
next  thirty  years !  Grotins  states  the  entire  number  at  100,000 !  Such  was  the  oonxse  nn 
first  by  the  father-in-law,  and  then  by  the  husband,  of  our  Mary  the  First !  Look  at  Spain^  now! 

'8  That  anxiety  which  has  been  often  shown  by  biographers  to  exempt  their  hero  from  the 
guilt  of  persecution,  forms  one  powerftil  testimony  against  its  wickedness.  Tunstal  and  Pole 
haTe  been  often  so  treated.  The  former  appears  to  have  been  softei>ed  by  his  advauced  age.  ibr 
under  the  Marian  persecution,  he  was  now  aboiw  <V7A<y,  and  died  the  year  after  it,  aged  eighty- 
fire  :  and  Pole,  in  private  life,  might  hare  been  mild  in  his  deportment,  but  what  does  this  sig- 
nify when  we  come  to  fiscts  ?  Phillips  in  his  life,  of  the  Cardinal,  has  told  us,  that  he,  the  biogia- 
pher,  had  "  too  real  a  respect  for  the  public,  to  trouble  it  with  wrangles  on  facts  or  dates  or 
autkorUies  of  Httle  or  no  consequence;*'  but  this  was  after  he  had  informed  that  public,  as  Sifaet, 
that  "  net  sne  was  put  to  death  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  afterCardinal  Pole  was  promoted  to 
that  see!"  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diocese  at  laige,  Pole  took  his  seat,  the  very  next  day 
after  Cranmer^s  martyrdom,  by  which  time  nineteen  had  been  put  to  death  in  Canterbury  itself, 
and  in  the  same  city,  tveenly-fhree  more  followed,  five  of  whom  had  been  famished  in  piiaoa. 
In  truth,  the  very  last  burning  was  in  Canterbury,  when  five  perished  at  once,  and  only  eight  days 
before  the  Cardinal  himself  died,  all  these  had  been  delivered  up  to  the  secular  arm  in  Jnly, 
by  Pole's  own  written  ooriiflcate  te  the  Queen.  And  what  can  be  said  in  reply  to  tho  language 
of  Pole  himself?  So  late  as  the  close  of  I&57t  In  writing  to  the  Pontiff',  he  infbrms  him,— "my 
whole  employment  and  labour  is  that  I  may  daily  gain  more  to  the  Church,  and  to  cut  q{f  those 
that  are  obstinate  as  rotten  members.  Your  Holiness  hath  reaped  greater  fruit  of  honour  from 
my  labours,  than  any  Pope,  by  any  Legate,  for  many  ages  ever  did." 

Eren  Gardiner's  character  has  been  mistaken,  simply  from  want  of  attention  to  date*.  Speak- 
ing of  this  period,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  has  said—"  Justice  to  Gardiner  requires  it  to  be  mentioned 
that  his  diocese  was  of  the  bloodless  class."  But  Gardiner  was  dead.  He  died  only  nine  months 
after  the  persecution  had  begun,  and  before  then  he  had  cordially  sanctioned  the  death  of  Rogen, 
and  Saunders,  and  Bradford ;  of  Hooper  and  Ferrar,  Ridley  and  Latimer :  men  who  might  be 
styled  "  the  head  deer  "  of  the  whole  flock  afterwards  slain.  No,  Gardiner  died  in  November 
1AS5.  und  hence  it  bears  so  much  harder  on  the  predominant  counsellor  who  succeeded  him, 
who  for  three  years  after  this,  wilfully  sanctioned  persecution.  This  counsellor,  it  is  well  known, 
was  Reginald  Pole,  whom  Mary  would  not  permit  even  to  reside  in  Canterbury,  that  she  might 
have  his  advice  on  aU  occasions.  Gardiner,  however,  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  al- 
most every  eminerit  martyr,  and  these,  with  the  exception  of  Cranmer,  had  all  been  cut  oflt^ 
when  Pole  succeeded. 

Fuller  has  surveyed  this  persecution  by  looking  to  every  diocese  in  succession,  as  if  the  cha- 
racter of  its  bishop  ^ere  to  be  seen  by  such  a  survey ;  but  the  criterion  is  a  very  imperfect  one. 
Wherever  occasion  offered,  no  bishop  would  have  found  it  safe  to  resist ;  and  eren  Bonner  him- 
self was  quickened  by  royal  authority.  There  is,  however,  an  important  and  far  more  correct 
key  to  blood  being  shed,  or  not  shed,  in  any  district.    Sfost  blood  was  shed,  and  moat  misery 
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In  return  for  all  this  violence  and  bloodshed,  the  moment  of  reaction, 
of  course,  arrived  at  last.  The  day  of  retribution  began  to  dawn.  Our 
Venetian  ambassador  had  left  England  immediately  before  the  period 
which  would  have  constrained  him  to  modify  his  style.  Persecution 
employed  by  any  Government,  without  recoiling  on  its  authors,  is  un- 
known to  history ;  and  whether  it  did  so  now,  let  the  reader  judge. 
Leaih  and  banishment  and  deprivation  of  offi/x  had  been  the  leading 
punishments  inflicted,  and  although  this  be  not  the  world  where  we  are 
to  expect  perfect  retribution,  there  is  always  enough  to  prove,  that 
^  Yerily  there  is  a  Qod,  who  judgeth  in  the  earth."  The  extent  to 
which  those  very  evils  fell  upon  the  parties  in  power,  is  well  worthy  of 
observation. 

In  the  language  of  sacred  writ,  ^  Judgment  had  begun  at  the  house  of 
Qod ;"  and  was  there  nothing  to  befall  those  who  obeyed  not  the  truth, 
and  especially  those  who  had  despised  and  rejected  the  Word  of  God  ? 
Prevailing  disease,  by  fever  and  ague,  was  nothing  more  than  the  pre- 
face or  introduction  to  other  evils  :  but,  by  the  summer  of  1557,  these 
diseases  are  said  to  have  gone  to  such  extent  as  to  endanger  the  produce 
of  the  earth.  ''  In  some  places  com  had  stood  and  shed  on  the  ground, 
for  want  of  reapers ;  and  in  others,  they  would  have  willingly  given  one 
acre  of  com,  to  reap  and  carry  another."  Disease  too  had  fallen 
especially  upon  ^  gentlemen  and  men  of  great  wealth  ;"  but  all  this  was 
merely  a  preparation  for  the  year  1558,  or  Mary's  last. 

In  the  spring  of  1557,  the  Queen  had  been  visited  by  her  cold  hus- 
band, Philip,  and  for  the  last  time.  He,  without  difficulty,  drew  her 
into  war  with  France ;  and  by  the  7th  of  January  1558,  she  had  lost 
Calais  in  seven  days.  It  had  cost  Edward  III.  eleven  months  of  siege, 
the  English  flag  having  floated  on  its  battlements  for  above  two  hundred 
years.  The  loss  was  more  deeply  lamented  indeed  than  it  deserved ;  still 
it  was  felt,  not  merely  as  a  national  degradation,  but  by  the  mer- 
cantile interests  especially,  as  one  which  might  prove  of  serious  injury 
to  commerce,  an  object  to  which  thousands  had  become  much  alive. 

The  summer  and  autumn  of  1558  turned  out  to  be  more  unhealthy 
than  those  of  the  year  preceding.  Parker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  calculated  that  three  parts  out  of  four,  throughout  the 
country,  were  sick.  Gentlemen,  who  kept  twenty  or  thirty  servants  had 
not  above  three  or  four  to  help  the  residue.  Even  the  harvestmen  had 
become  so  scarce  that  twelve  pence  were  given  for  work,  wont  to  be 
done  for  three.  And  if  it  be  recollected  that  all  this  misery  occurred 
at  the  close  of  ^y^  years  of  violence  and  injustice,  of  oppression  and 
slaughter,  no  wonder  if  thousands  were  exclaiming  with  one  of  old — 


endured,  in  all  those  dutricts  where  fkt  Word  (tf  God  had  been  moMl  read  t  and  wherever  there 
wae  hot  little  or  none,  there  the  Scripture*,  as  yet,  had  been  but  little  known.  Hence  the  differ- 
ence between  the  northern  and  some  other  counties,  compared  with  others  nearer  to  London. 
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What  shall  be  the  end  of  these  things  V     The  end,  however,  was  now 
near  at  hand. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  5th  of  Koyember.  Financial  embanass- 
ments  were  disclosed,  and  pressed  for  consideration.  A  subsidy  was 
proposed,  and  might  perhaps  have  passed  the  Upper  House,  but  what 
could  this  signify  now  ?  On  the  14th,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Trea- 
surer, and  the  Lords  in  a  body,  came  down  to  the  Commons  to  reason  with 
them,  but  they  would  not  moye,  and  came  to  no  decision.  The  close  of 
Mary^s  life  might  weU  serve  as  a  lesson  of  terror  to  all  persecutors.  At 
the  outset  of  her  reign,  she  had  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  fireedom  of 
opinion,  and  then  remitted  a  subsidy  in  order  to  fix  herself  on  the 
throne.  She  then  obstinately  determined  to  espouse  a  Spanish  husband, 
not  having  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  that  Charles  V.  and  his  son  Philip 
were  only  practising  their  ambition  upon  her.  It  was  a  step  which  the 
nation  never  forgave.  Then  came  that  outrageous  course  of  blood  and 
torture,  with  which  thousands  were  now  so  thoroughly  disgusted.  The 
rough  physic  of  Providence  had  produced  its  destined  effect.  On  the 
fifth  day  after  this  Parliament  sat  down,  five  martyrs  had  suffered  at 
Canterbury.  They  prayed  at  the  stake,  that  they  might  be  the  last,  and 
they  were  the  last.  And  now,  in  five  days  more,  the  Government  is  at 
an  end ;  the  supplies  are  stopped  ;  pecuniary  aid  can  be  obtained  no 
more^  and  the  Queen,  full  of  chagrin  and  disappointment,  has  little 
more  than  forty-eight  hours  to  live.  She  had  been  attacked  in  summer 
by  the  prevaUing  fever,  then  so  fatal ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday  the  17th  of  November,  she  breathed  her  last,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  her  own  husband  and  Henry  the  Second,  "  the  Spanish  and 
French  Monarchs,  were  meditating  the  extension  over  all  Europe,  of 
such  a  tribunal  as  the  Inquisition  had  already  shewn  itself  to  be,  by  its 
exercise  of  authority  in  Spain.^^ 

The  Queen  herself,  in  conjimction  with  that  body  of  men  denominated 
ecclesiastical,  had  been  the  responsible  agents  in  the  kingdom,  and  one 
naturally  turns  to  this  quarter  as  to  the  moving  spring  of  all  that  had 
been  perpetrated.  Adverting  to  this  period,  the  close  of  1558,  Mr. 
Strype  has  told  us  that  the  mortality  among  the  priests  was  such  ''  that 
a  great  number  of  parish  churches,  in  divers  parts  of  the  realm  were  un- 
served, and  no  curates  could  be  gotten  for  money."  But  with  the 
Bishops,  and  their  immediate  agents,  lay  the  chief  responsibility  ;  and 
if  we  can  arrive  at  certainty  as  to  their  mortality,  as  this  has  never  been 
sufficiently  observed,  there  may  be  enough  to  arrest  attention  even  now, 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  years. 

The  Bench  of  Bishops  under  Mary  consisted  of  twenty-seven  indivi- 
duals.   Now,  besides  the  hundreds  of  martyrs  whom  they  had  consigned 


>»  MackintoBh. 
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to  the  flames,  it  is  well  known  that  they  had  put  to  death  five  of  their 
own  number,  namely  Hooper  and  Ferrar,  Latimer  and  Ridley  in  1555, 
and  Cranmer  in  1556.  How  then  had  it  fared  with  this  order  of  men 
throughout  the  reign  ?  By  the  month  in  which  Mary  herself  was  in- 
terred, twenty-four  Bishops  had  expired,  and  in  only  thirteen  months 
after,  six  more  had  followed  ;  that  is  tkirt^f  such  men  had  died  '*  by  the 
yisitation  of  Gk>d.'*  These  included  two  Lords  Chancellor,  Goodrich  and 
Gardiner,  and  two  Cardinals,  Pole  and  Peyto.  In  the  short  space  of 
four  years,  from  the  death  of  Gardiner  (the  next  after  Latimer  and  Rid- 
ley) in  NoTember  1555,  to  that  of  Tunstal  inclusive,  in  Noyember  1559, 
twenty-four  had  died  ;  tiaj,  fourteen  of  these  had  expired  in  less  than  six- 
teen months,  before  and  after  the  Queen^s  own  decease.  Death  has  been 
sometimes  denominated  "  a  great  teacher  i*^  but  here  was  a  lesson,  which 
surely  could  not  fail  to  be  the  subject  of  frequent  remark  at  the  ti^ie.  ^ 

Fuller,  the  old  historian,  had  been  struck  with  this  mortality ;  and,  in 
his  own  quaint  manner,  he  has  said  "  There  were  nine  Bishops  now  dead, 
who  were  the  deaih-guard  of  Queen  Maiy — as  expiring  a  little  before 
her  decease  ;  namely,  John  Capon  or  Salcot,  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  Robert 
Parfew,  Bishop  of  Hereford  ;  Maurice  Griffith,  {Griffin)  Bishop  of 
Rochester;  William  Glynn,  Bishop  of  Bangor.  These  were  Queen 
Mary's  ushers  to  her  grave.  Or,  as  expiring  a  little  after  her  departure, 
as  Reginald  Pole,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  John  Hopton,  Bishop  of 
Norwich  ;  James  Brookes,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  \  John  Holyman,  Bishop 
of  Bristol ;  Morgan,  Bishop  of  St.  David's  ;  these  were  Queen  Maiy's 
train-bearers  to  the  same/* 

But  if  the  historian  would  take  up  the  catalogue  of  the  dead,  from 
Parfew  to  Morgan,  and  thus  assemble  them  round  the  body  of  the  Queen, 
the  funeral  procession  was  far  more  striking  than  this.  The  following 
would  have  been  more  correct ;  and,  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  called  away  by  death,  it  exhibits  a  spectacle  with  which  there  is  few, 
if  any,  in  history  to  compare.  We  have  intermingled  with  the  Bishops, 
however,  several  other  appropriate  characters,  as  the  proper  place  and 
time,  for  announcing  their  decease. 

>o  Tfaeae  ■tatemcnts  are  founded  on  the  following  tabic,  in  irliich  the  reader  mtct  at  once  dis- 
oorer  in  italic,  the  martTri,  or  the  number  put  to  death  bj  man,  and  the  nmnl>er  conitSffned  to 
the  gnive  by  the  Ood  of  life  and  death.  There  died  in  1554,  Goodrich  of  Ely,  10th  May ;  Sampson 
of  Lichfield,  29th  Sep. ;  VoiaeT  of  Exeter,  Oct.  In  1555,  Hooper  af  Gtmicester,  9th  Feb ;  Ferrar 
of  SL  Davidrsy  30th  Peb. ;  Latimer  qf  ff^oreester  and  IHdkjf  qf  London  16th  Oct. ;  Gardiner  of 
Winchester,  12th  Not.  ;  Cotee  of  Chester,  Dec.  In  1556,  Aldrich  of  Carlble,  5th  Maich ; 
Cranmer  qf  CanterbwTft  Slst  March ;  Bell  of  Gloucester,  2d  Au^. ;  Day  of  Chichester,  9d  Ang. ; 
Man  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  Chamben  of  Peterborough ;  Bird  of  Chester.  In  1567»  Parfew  or 
Warton  of  St.  Asaph,  22d  Sep. ;  Salcot  or  Capon  of  Saliabary,  6th  Oct. ;  King  of  Oxford,  4th  Dec. 
In  1558,  Peyto  elect  of  Salisbury,  April ;  Glynn  of  Banffor,  2l8t  May ;  Brookes  of  Gloucester,  7th 
Sep. ;  Bnshe  of  Bristol,  11th  Oct. ;  Pole  of  Canterbury,  17th  Nov. ;  Griffin  of  Rochester,  20th  Nov.  : 
Hopton  of  Norwich,  Nov. ;  Holyman  of  Bristol,  20th  Dec. ;  Christopherson  of  Chichester,  Dec. ; 
Reynolds  elect  of  Hereford,  died  in  prison.  In  1550,  Bayne  of  Lichfield,  Jan. ;  Allen  of  Roches- 
ter. Oct. ;  Tunstal  of  Durham,  18th  Nov. ;  Morgan  of  St.  David's,  23d  Dec.  In  1560,  Oglethorpe 
of  Carlisle,  4th  Jan. ;  and  White  of  Winchester,  11th  January.  Poinet  of  Winchester,  died 
abroad  11th  April  I556.->-8ee  Nicola*'  Synopsis.    fToofTs  Mh.  Oxon. 
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Parvkw  of  St.  A$aph,  22d  Sep.,  67.— Salcot  of  SaKiburp,  6th  Oct.— Kimo  of  Oxford,  4th  Dec. 

William  Warham,  Prebend,  and  nephew  of  the  Archbishop,  Oct. 

Sir  Richard  Rocheeter,  Comptroller  of  the  Qaeen's  hoaae :  a  willing  iiereecutor,  Nov. 

Cardinal  Pcyto,  Elect  of  SaUrifury,  Apr.  165a 

Glvnn  of  Bangor,  2Ut  May.— Brookjes  of  Glo'tter,  7th  Sep.— Bushb  of  BrUUI^  llth  Oct. 

Tho.  Chetteham,  Prebend,  the  succeeeor  of  fU^ers  the  Proto-Martyr,  Oct 

Edward  Mowle,  Prebend  and  Archdeacon  of  Eaux,  Oct. 

Tho.  Bennet,  Treasurer  of  St.  Paul's,  16th  Oct. 

QUEEN  MARY,  17th  Nor. 

Caroinai.  Rboinald  Pols  of  CanUrhurify  18th  Nor. 

Griffin  of  Rochester,  20th  Not.— Hopton  of  Norvrieh,  Nov. 

Robert  Johnson,  Principal  Register  of  Bonner,  and  Proctor-General  of  Canterburr,  2Sd  Nw. 

Basset,  Esq.  one  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Chamber,  B6th  Nov. 

Gabriel  Dunne,  Prebend,  the  betrayer  efTyndak,  5lh  Dec 

Sir  T.  Cheyne,  Master-Treasurer  to  the  Queen,  8th  Dec 

Hugh  Weston,  in  disgrace,  opponent  of  Latimer,  Ridley  and  Cranmer,  8th  Dec- 

Vemey,  Master  of  the  Queen's  Jewel-house,  12th  Dec. 

Queen  interred,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  13th  Dec. 

HoLYMAN  of  Bristol,  20th  Dec— CHRfRTDPHBasoN  of  Chichester,  Dec 

Rkvnoldb,  Elect  of  Hertford,  Dec.  ?— Baynb  of  lAch^ld  and  Coventry,  Jan.  lASd. 

Allkn  of  Rodtfster,  Oct.— TuNSTALof  Durham,  18th  Nov.— Morgan  of  SL  David's,  23d  Dec. 

And  only  the  next  month  afterwards, 
Oolbthorpc  of  Carlisle,  4th  Jan.— Wbitb  of  fVinehester,  llth  Jan. 
Sir  John  Baker,  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations,  Jan.>^ 

Beside  the  Queen  herself,  we  see  that  not  fewer  than  thirty-one  con- 
spicuous official  individuals  had  been  swept  away  by  death  ;  twelve  pre- 
ceding, and  nineteen  following  her  Majesty  to  the  grave— or  five  con- 
nected with  the  Crown,  and  twenty-six  ecclesiastics.  Of  these,  four  had 
been  Prebends,  and  nineteen  Bishops ;  two  of  whom  were  Cardinals. 
The  first,  Peyto,  was  never  allowed  to  enter  the  kingdom ;  the  second, 
Reginald  Pole,  was  the  last  Cardinal  who  set  his  foot  in  England. 

Under  the  authority  of  these  men,  however,  not  only  had  blood  been 
shed,  but  deprivation  of  office,  and  flight  beyond  seas,  had  ensued  ;  and 
in  the  change  which  now  took  place,  at  least  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  of  the  most  noted  characters  thus  sufiered.  Of  these,  fourteen  were 
bishops,  three  of  whom  fied,  and  the  rest,  in  firee  custody,  shorn  of  their 
office  and  emoluments,  so  died.  Only  one  of  the  entire  Bench,  an  old 
man,  was  suffered  to  remain — Kitchen  of  Llandaff,  who  conformed,  and 
died  in  1566.  But  besides  these,  there  were  at  least  eighty  Rectors, 
fifty  Prebends,  fifteen  Masters  of  Colleges,  twelve  Archdeacons,  twelve 
Deans,  and  six  Abbots  and  Abbesses — all  of  whom  were  deprived,  and 
not  a  few  fled.® 

After  all,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  many  a  man  who  had  em- 
brued  his  hands  in  blood,  or  had  been  instrumental  in  the  infliction  of 
unmerited  miseiy,  still  survived,  with  apparent  impunity ;  but  this  was 
not  without  an  end.  "  Slay  them  not,"  said  the  sacred  writer,  "  Uit  my 
people  forget " — ^but  "  scatter  them  by  thy  power,  and  bring  them  down, 
0  Lord.*'     Such  petitions  at  least  had  been  literally  fulfilled.     As  a 


*>  Wood's  Athene  and  Fasti.    Nicolas' Syno)wis.    Strype's  Annals,  anno  1.^58.    NvwcourtV 
Repertorium.    By  this  time  there  were  about /our/rrn  Sect*  vacant ! 
"  Colton  MS.,  Titus,  C,  x.    Cambden.    Strypc. 
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combination  of  human  beings  against  all  righteousness  and  truth,  they 
had  been  '^  brought  down ;"  the  chief  ring-leaders  had  been  sent,  in 
quick  succession  to  the  grave,  and  the  impious  conspiracy  was  at  an 
end.  Every  man  who  loved  Divine  Truth  might  say,  "  Thou  hast  smitten 
all  mine  enemies  on  the  cheek-bone ;  Thou  hast  broken  the  teeth  of  the 
ungodly." 

To  some  persons,  however,  after  such  a  review,  the  greatest  mystery 
of  all,  may  seem  to  be  the  comparative  escape,  and  long  survival,  of  by 
far  the  most  active  agent  in  cruelty  and  blood — the  man  who  appeared 
almost  to  congratiilate  himself  on  the  number  of  his  victims.  If  his  ori- 
ginal name  had  been  Savage,  it  ought  never  to  have  been  changed.  This 
was  Edmund  Bonner,  who  survived  almost  all  his  contemporaries,  and 
his  royal  mistress  nearly  eleven  years.^  Elizabeth  on  her  accession  was 
distinguished  for  caution  in  disclosing  her  intended  course ;  but  of  all 
his  brethren  on  the  Bench,  Bonner  was  the  onli/  man  whom  the  Queen 
marked  out,  by  withholding  her  hand,  when  she  gave  it  to  the  rest, 
and  not  permitting  him  to  touch  it.  Familiar  with  the  Satanic  work  of 
persecution  from  the  earliest  days  of  his  appointment,  under  Henry  the 
Eighth,  eighteen  years  ago,  he  was  now  a  veteran  in  crime ;  and  weU 
acquainted  with  the  Marshalsea  prison,  he  was  finally  sent  back  to  it 
once  more.  Had  he  expired  soon,  with  so  many  of  his  fellows,  his  ex- 
ample might  soon  have  been  forgotten  ;  but  Bishop  quondam,  as  he  was 
called,  shall  live,  in  contempt,  to  excite  most  salutary  recollections,  and 
keep  in  remembrance  the  flames  of  Smithfield.  "  A  jail,"  says  Fuller, 
"  was  conceived  the  safest  place  to  secure  him  from  the  people's  fury." 
Had  he  thus  died,  by  the  hand  of  man,  it  must  have  been  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  an  act  of  private  revenge ;  but  surviving  in  disgrace, 
as  the  most  significant  "  memento"  of  past  times,  it  was  as  if  Providence 
had  '^  set  a  mark  upon  him,"  that  he  might  live  as  the  standing  object 
of  universal  execration.  As  a  living  monument  of  Divine  displeasure,  he 
died  in  prison,  unchanged,  on  the  5th  of  September  1569,  and  was  buried, 
under  the  cloud  of  night,  among  the  condemned,  in  Southwark  church- 
yard. Midnight  was  ordered  by  Edmimd  Grindal,  as  the  safest  time,  to 
prevent  any  disturbance  by  the  citizens. 


A  far  different  subject,  or  the  history  of  the  English  Bible 
daring  this  reign,  now  claims  our  attention ;  although  it  is 
probable  that  not  a  few  may  be  disposed  to  inquire, — '^  And 
what  can  possibly  be  said  at  such  a  time  as  this  f*  That ''  all 
things  went  backward,^^  is  an  expression  which  has  been  often 


■>  "  Cum  te  genuerit  Sacrifex  Savigitu :  Die  unde  JBoneri,  rugo,  nomen  tibi  ?"  in  tlie  epigram 
gireii  by  Parkhurst.  Th«  name  of  SavHge  haa  been  fathered  u|ioii  him  ercn  by  Anthony  Wood, 
bat  Sirype  denies  it  as  a  calamny,  on  the  authority  of  a  Baron  Lechmore. 
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employed,  it  is  true,  in  reference  to  the  days  of  Mary  the  First; 
but  it  is  one,  strictly  speaking,  far  from  being  correct.  There 
was,  to  a  certainty,  one  exception,  and  that  one  was  worth  all 
other  things  put  together ;  so  that  for  every  feeling  excited, 
or  rather  harrowed  up,  by  the  recital  of  martyrdoms,  cruelty 
and  banishment,  there  is  yet  balm  in  reserve ;  and  as  that  is 
to  be  found  nowhere  else,  except  in  the  positive  progress 
of  Divine  Truth,  it  only  renders  the  history  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  one  of  deeper  interest. 

The  purpose  of  Heaven,  in  keeping  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  that  of  the  Divine  Word,  in  our  vernacular 
tongue,  perfectly  distinct^  has  been  made  apparent,  we  presume, 
in  all  that  is  past :  but  the  distinction  was  now  to  be  more 
marked  than  ever.  In  other  words,  the  Government  having 
fallen  back  into  its  old  condition,  the  same  singular  course 
which  had  been  pursued  at  first,  was  now,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, to  be  repeated.  As  far  as  Divine  Revelation  in  the 
language  of  any  people  is  allowed  to  be  an  infinite  blessing, 
it  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon  every  English  reader, 
that  the  history  of  no  other  European  version  affords  such 
peculiar  proofs  of  the  fixed  purpose  of  God.  Let  what  will 
take  place,  to  the  people  of  this  insular  kingdom  were  to  be 
committed  these  Living  Oracles,  and  that  independently,  nay, 
and  in  defiance,  of  all  that  could  be  done  to  the  contrary. 
Nor  is  there  any  other  kingdom  in  Europe  of  which  it  can  be 
said,  that  the  Scriptures  were  originally  prepared  for  its  inha- 
bitants, and  afterwards  so  perfected  for  their  perusal,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  country  itself .  Curiosity  may  therefore 
well  be  excited  to  observe  the  progress  now,  when  this  glorious 
design  must  appear  to  have  arrived  at  what  is  familiarly 
termed,  a  dead  stop. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  authorities,  styled  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, were  up  in  arms  against  it ;  and  now,  banded  together 
as  the  soul  of  one  man,  they  could  officially  alter  or  destroy 
every  thing  else  of  human  appointment  or  device :  but  they 
might  as  well  have  expected  to  succeed  rooting  out  in  the  violet 
or  the  rose  from  the  soil  of  England,  as  to  do  so  in  banishing 
the  Word  of  Life  from  the  country,  or  in  snatching  it  from 
all  the  people  who  had  already  received  and  prized  it,  as  their 
only  and  all-sufficient  guide  to  a  better  world. 

No  sooner,  indeed,  had  Januarv  1 555  arrived,  than  it  seemed 
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as  if  something  of  this  kind  had  been  meditated,  by  their  hasty 
attempt  to  brand  certain  persona  with  odium.  There  were  two 
indiyiduals  still  remaining  in  England  to  whom  the  country 
had  stood  indebted  for  the  Scriptures — John  Bogers  and  Miles 
Cheerdaie ;  and  these  were  among  the  earliest  victims  seized 
by  Gt)Yemment.  With  both  characters  the  reader  is  already 
intimately  acquainted ;  the  first,  as  the  original  editor  of  Tyn- 
dale^s  Bible,  which,  after  so  many  editions,  was  now  in  use ; 
and  the  second,  not  only  as  a  translator,  but  the  diligent  cor- 
rector at  the  press,  of  several  of  these  editions. 

When  Queen  Mary  entered  London,  and  had  reached  the 
Tower,  on  Thursday,  the  3d  of  August  1553,  it  is  well  known 
that  on  the  second  day  after,  she  released  Gardiner,  and  Bon- 
ner, and  Tunstal,  from  imprisonment,  styling  them  ^*  her  own 
Bishops.'*''  The  first  of  these  she  immediately  appointed  to  be 
Lord  Ghancellor.  He  had  been  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  enemies  of  the  vernacular  Scriptures,  and  we 
have  seen  him,  many  a  time,  vent  his  enmity.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that,  in  the  year  1 537,  when  the  Bible  edited  by  John 
Bogers  was  introduced  into  England  by  Grafton,  and  with  such 
success,  Gardiner  was  in  France  ;  and  that,  after  his  return 
in  September  1 538,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  thwart  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue.  Bogers, 
then  on  the  Continent,  had  remained  for  twelve  years  longer, 
ministering  to  a  German  congregation.  During  the  reign  of 
Edward,  either  attracted  by  the  state  of  the  country,  or  per- 
sonally invited,  he  had  returned  to  England  by  the  year 
1550,  and  afibrded  occasion  for  one  of  those  singular  scenes, 
which  had  not  unfrequently  taken  place  under  the  roof  of  St. 
PauFs.  The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  one  in  1536,  while 
Latimer  was  preaching  his  noted  sermon  to  *^  the  children  of 
light  and  the  children  of  darkness.'*'*  Both  classes  were  con- 
gregated here  still ;  but  perhaps  no  discordancy  had  ever  ex- 
ceeded the  following.  At  the  risk  of  a  little  repetition  we 
present  the  picture  entire.  In  September  ]  549,  Bonner  had 
been  deprived  of  his  office  as  Bishop  of  London,  and  who  should 
be  officiating  in  his  room  for  the  following  half  year,  but 
Gabrid  Dunne^  as  residentiary  prebend  ? — the  man  who,  with 
Phillips,  had  ensnared  Tyndale  at  Antwerp,  and  at  Brussels 
did  his  best  to  secure  his  death  !  Dunne'^s  official  services, 
as  bishop  pro  tempore^  had  ended  by  the  appointment  of  Nicholas 
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Bidley  to  the  See  of  London  in  April  1550,  and  it  is  the  veiy 
next  month  that  we  have  certain  evidence  of  Rogers  being  in 
London.  He  may  have  come  earlier,  but  we  are  told  that 
^^  when  he  returned  to  England  he  was  admitted  Bcctorof  St. 
Margaret  Moyses,  and  after  that.  Vicar  of  St.  Sepulchres, 
London,  on  the  10th  of  May  1550.'"*  The  Rectory,  however, 
he  resigned  next  year,  on  the  1 0th  of  September,  having  been 
appointed  by  Ridley,  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of  St.  Paul,  on 
the  24th  of  August  preceding.  Here  then,  we  have  Dunne^  as 
prebend,  sitting  in  the  twelfth  stall  on  the  right  side  of  the 
choir,  and  Rogers^  as  Pancrass  prebend,  in  the  sixth  on  the 
left ;  but  this  is  rendered  still  more  remarkable  from  its  being 
the  very  stall  which  had  been  occupied  by  Robert  Ridley^  the 
uncle  of  Nicholas,  once  so  furious  in  opposition  to  Tyndale  and 
his  translation  !^^ 

Any  person  can  now  clearly  perceive,  with  what  good  will 
both  Gardiner  and  Bonner  must  have  welcomed  the  day  when 
they  should  be  able  to  triumph  over  both  the  Bishop  and  his 
Prebend,  Ridley  and  Rogers,  and  wreck  their  vengeance  on 
them  both.  Ridley,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  the  warmth  of 
his  zeal  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  had  hastened  himself 
into  the  Tower  before  his  fellows ;  having  been  sent  thero  by 
Mary,  even  before  her  arrival  in  the  capital.  It  was  the  first 
specimen  of  her  power,  and  significant  of  all  that  followed. 

But  John  Rogers  had  done  nothing  to  call  for  any  inter- 
ference. He  had  occasion,  it  is  true,  to  preach,  in  his  turn, 
at  PauPs  Cross,  and  then  he  warned  the  people  against  ido- 
latry and  superstition.  This  was  after  the  Queen^s  arrival  in 
London.  He  was  immediately  charged  with  preaching  erro- 
neously, but  he  so  defended  himself  before  the  Council,  that  he 
was  freely  dismissed.  At  this  moment,  had  he  felt  disposed, 
he  might  have  escaped  abroad,  and  he  had  strong  inducements 
so  to  do.  He  had  a  wife  and  ten  children,  and  in  Germany 
he  must  have  been  secure  of  a  living ;  but  he  would  not  de- 
part. By  the  18th  of  August  1553,  a  proclamation  was  is- 
sued, forbidding  aU  preaching ;  after  which,  Rogers  was  or- 


><  Sue  his  memorable  letter,  and  some  farther  account  of  this  man,  under  1527,  rol.  i.  It 
may  be  added,  that  in  a  corresponding  ttall  to  that  of  Rogers,  on  the  right  tide  of  the  choir,  lal 
John  HarfMffleM,  the  noted  persecutor,  who  stepped  into  Dunne's  seat,  at  his  death,  in  IUSH ; 
while  John  Bradford^  the  martyr,  occnpied  the  tenth  stall  on  the  same  side.  A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand ;  but  what  a  monstrous  mixture  of  character  was  here  ?  And  hence 
the  language  of  Nicholas  Ridley  in  his.^;rtcetf  to  8t  Paul's.    See  vol.  I.,  p.  A90. 
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dered  to  remain,  as  a  prisoner,  in  his  own  house,  and  commu- 
nicate with  no  one,  save  his  own  family.  He  happened  to 
lire  not  far  from  Bonner  himself,  who,  with  the  sanction  of 
Oardiner,  as  Chancellor,  at  last  got  him  sent  to  Newgate,  the 
worst  of  all  the  prisons ;  where,  among  thieves  and  murderers, 
he  remained  throughout  the  whole  of  1554,  and  there  he  is 
said  to  have  been  of  use  to  the  prisoners.  '^  My  Lord,^^  said 
Rogers  to  the  Chancellor,  ^^  ye  have  dealt  with  me  most 
cruelly ;  for  ye  have  put  me  in  prison  mthout  law^  and  kept 
me  there  now  almost  a  year  and  a  half.  For  I  was  almost 
half  a  year  in  my  house,  where  I  was  obedient  to  you,  God 
kooweth,  and  spake  with  no  man.  And  now  have  I  been  a 
full  year  in  Newgate,  at  great  cost  and  charges,  having  a  wife 
and  ten  children  to  find ;  and  I  had  never  a  penny  of  my 
livings,  which  was  against  the  law.'^''  They  had,  in  short,  left 
him  to  pine  or  perish  in  prison,  and  there  having  been  no  spe- 
cific charge,  the  whole  course  was  illegal. 

At  last,  however,  Rogers  was  called  up  for  examination. 
The  year  1555  was  to  be  distinguished  for  persecution,  and 
on  the  1st  of  January  they  had  commenced  in  good  earnest, 
by  the  apprehension  of  thirty  individuals.  On  the  22d,  both 
Rogers  and  Hooper  were  before  Gardiner,  and  other  members 
of  Council,  as  the  Queen''s  Commissioners.  The  parties  pre- 
66Dt  were  perfectly  characteristic.  Besides  Gardiner,  there 
was  Tnnstal,  Heath,  and  Thirlby,  Sir  Richard  Southwell, 
Sir  John  Bourne  Secretary  of  State,  and  others,  evidently 
eager  to  sit  in  judgment  on  such  a  man  as  this  ;  and  as  if  it 
had  been  to  point  out  to  posterity  the  precise  animus  or  spirit 
of  the  persecutors,  as  well  as  give  still  greater  prominence 
to  the  history  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  Rogers  must  die  first  of 
all.  He  must  now  lead  the  van  in  the  army  of  martyrs,  and 
obtain  ever  after  the  honourable  appellation  of  Proto-Martyr 
in  Queen  Mary'*s  reign. 

Towards  this  good  man,  it  is  evident,  that  Lord  Chancellor 
Gardiner  had  behaved  with  peculiar  harshness  and  cruelty. 
He  had,  in  fact,  owed  him  a  grudge  for  eighteen  years,  and 
now  illegally  had  imprisoned  him,  for  nearly  eighteen  months, 
though  the  martyr  had  frequently  implored  his  release.  Ro- 
gers had  married  when  abroad,  and  presuming  that  a  female, 
and  a  foreigner,  and  she  not  far  from  the  time  of  her  confine- 
ment, might  have  some  influence,  he  had  sent  her  to  Gardiner, 
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with  certain  female  companions,  so  long  ago  as  Christmas 
1553,  and  as  far  as  Richmond,  ^'  humbly  Graying  that  he 
might  be  set  at  liberty,**^  there  being  nothing  laid  to  his  charge. 
The  only  answer  to  this  was  his  being  committed  by  Bonner 
to  Newgate  !  From  Newgate,  Mr.  Rogers  had  not  only  sent 
two  petitions  to  the  Chancellor,  but  his  wife  many  times,  with- 
out any  effect.  A  Mr.  Gosnold,  and  other  benevolent  gentle- 
men, had  also  petitioned  on  his  behalf,  but  all  was  in  vain ; 
and  now  that  the  prisoner  is  brought  up  for  examination,  it 
seemed  as  if,  in  the  first  instance,  it  had  been  only  to  gratify 
Gardiner's  spleen  and  pa^ion. 

He  was  called  up  once  more,  before  a  far  more  formidable 
array  of  persecutors,  on  the  28th,  and  finally  the  next  day,  at 
nine  o'^clock,  when  Gardiner  read  his  sentence  condemnatory, 
giving  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Bonner  and  the 
Sheriff.  Not  one  word  had  been  said  respecting  his  publica- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but  the  Chancellor,  in  condemn- 
ing him,  had  thought  this  far  too  fine  an  opportunity  not  to 
cast  a  slur  upon  the  Bible^  and  thus  hold  up  Biogers  to  the 
terror  of  all  its  readers,  at  the  very  commencement  of  this  fiery 
day.  In  his  sentence,  when  naming  Rogers,  three  times,  he 
took  special  care  not  to  omit,  ^'  otherwise  called  MaUhete!^ 
We  have  no  proof  that  this  was  the  intention,  but  it  served 
such  a  purpose  for  the  moment.  Gardiner  having  finished, 
gratuitously  told  him  that  he  was  now  "  in  the  great  curse,^ 
and  that  no  man  was  to  speak  to  him.  Rogers,  who  through- 
out had  spoken  with  great  boldness  as  well  as  ability,  and,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  to  Gardiner''s  utter  confusion,  if  not 
dismay,  then  replied — 

*^  Well,  my  Lord,  here  I  stand  before  God  and  you,  and  all  thifi  honourable 
audience,  and  take  Him  to  witness,  that  I  never  wittingly  nor  willingly  taught 
any  false  doctrine  ;  and  therefore  have  I  a  good  conscience  before  God  and  all 
good  men.  I  am  sure  that  you  and  I  shall  come  before  a  Judge  thai  is  rigfate- 
oufl,  before  whom  I  shall  be  as  good  a  man  as  you  ;  and  I  nothing  doubt  bat 
that  I  shall  be  found  Uiere  a  true  member  of  the  true  Catholic  Church  of  Christ, 
and  everlastingly  saved.  And  as  for  your  false  Church,  ye  need  not  to  excom- 
municate me  forth  of  it.  I  have  not  been  in  it  these  tvctfiiy  fea/n — the  Lord  be 
thanked  therefore  !  But  now  ye  have  done  what  ye  can,  my  Lord,  I  pray  you 
yet  grant  me  one  thing  t" 

What  is  that?  said  Gardiner.  "  That  my  poor  wife, 
being  a  stranger  (a  foreigner)  may  come  and  speak  with  me, 
so  long  as  I  live — for  she  hath  ten  children,  that  are  her'e 
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and  mine,  and  somewhat  I  would  counsel  her,  what  were  best 
for  her  to  do^''  Will  it  be  belieyed,  that,  at  once  discovering 
a  mind  of  the  vilest  character,  the  solitary  request,  and  so 
touchingly  put,  was  with  disgusting  barbarity  denied  !  And 
Sogers,  though  he  had  told  the  Chancellor  that  he  had  been 
married  eighteen  years,  saw  the  man  no  more.  The  amount 
of  such  wickedness,  it  is  not  for  us  to  describe. 

Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  his  honourable  companion, 
had  been  also  condemned  the  same  day,  and  both  were  to  be 
conveyed  to  Newgate.  There  was  now,  however,  some  cowardly 
fear  of  the  people.  The  sentence  had  not  only  been  pronounced 
with  closed  doors^  but  they  waited  till  niffht^  before  their  vic- 
tims were  sent  off.  Even  then,  they  conducted  them  from 
the  Olink  Prison  to  Winchester's  house,  close  by,  and  passing 
through  it,  along  London  bridge,  officers  had  been  sent  before 
them,  ordering  the  costermongers,  who  sat  at  stalls  in  the 
street,  to  put  out  their  lights  !  Why  all  this  caution,  if  there 
was  no  apprehension  of  a  rescue !  Their  coming,  however, 
had  been  anticipated,  and  pious  householders  appeared  on 
both  sides  of  the  streets,  with  candles.  On  their  part,  as  the 
prisoners  passed  along,  there  was  nothing  but  salutations  of 
affectionate  sympathy,  thanksgiving  for  their  constancy,  and 
earnest  prayers  for  its  continuance. 

This  was  on  Tuesday  the  29th,  and  Rogers  had  only  to 
live  till  Monday  following.  Early  that  morning,  the  4th  of 
February,  not  aware  of  what  awaited  him,  like  Peter  of  old, 
he  was  sound  asleep.  The  jailor's  wife  went  and  had  some 
difficulty  in  awaking  him.  She  then  warned  him  to  make 
haste,  and  prepare  himself  for  the  fire !  ^^  If  it  be  so,''  said 
the  good  man,  ^'  I  need  not  tie  my  points."  Bonner  was 
already  in  waiting.  Both  Hooper  and  he  were  then,  what 
they  chose  to  call  degraded,  by  being  bereaved  of  their  eccle- 
siastical trappings ;  a  process,  which  necessarily  occupied 
some  time,  as  they  had  first  to  be  arrayed,  and  then  the  seve- 
ral parts  were  torn  from  them  piecemeal.  Hooper  was  to  be 
sent  off  next  day  to  Gloucester ;  but  the  stake  was  already 
prepared  for  Rogers.  Then  once  more,  to  Bonner  he  tendered 
the  same  solitary  request,  he  had  done  to  Gardiner ;  but  it 
was  now  reduced  to  this — '^  that  before  going  to  the  stake,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  speak  v^few  words  to  his  wife."  But 
this,  like  his  fellow,  the  inhuman  monster  denied  !     Foxe 
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supposes  that  it  was  chiefly  to  inform  her  of  his  examinations 
and  answers,  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  he  had  left  be- 
hind him,  concealed  in  the  prison.  But  if  it  was,  the  Bishop^s 
denial  went  for  nothing,  as  they  were  afterwards  found. 

Upon  being  delivered  up  to  the  Sheriff,  Woodroff,  before 
they  left  the  prison,  urged  Rogers  to  revoke  his  opinions. 
"  That,'**  replied  the  martyr,  "  which  I  have  preached,  I  will 
seal  with  my  blood.**' — "  Then,"  said  Woodroff,  **  thou  art  an 
heretic." — "  That,"  replied  Rogers,  "  will  be  seen  at  the  day 
of  judgment." — "  Well  then,"  said  the  Sheriff,  "  I  will  never 
pray  for  thee." — "  But,"  said  Rogers,  mildly,  "  I  will  pray 
for  thee.'*''     Thus  they  proceeded  to  the  stake. 

Upon  entering  the  street,  they  found  an  immense  crowd 
awaiting  them.  In  walking  towards  Smithfield,  Rogers  was 
repeating  a  portion  of  that  blessed  book  he  had  given  to  his 
country — the  51st  Psalm.  The  people  were  giving  thanks 
for  his  constancy ;  but  there  among  the  crowd,  there  met  him 
the  wife,  whom  neither  Gardiner  nor  Bonner  would  permit 
him  to  see.  His  wife,  the  foreigner,  with  all  her  children — 
one  of  these,  a  youth  named  Daniel,  if  the  eldest,  now  nearly 
seventeen  years  of  age  ;  the  youngest,  or  the  eleventh  child,  an 
unconscious  babe,  now  hanging  at  the  mother'^s  breast !  In 
the  midst  of  this  overwhelming  scene,  the  husband  and  father 
stood  firm,  and  having  got  through  it,  the  bitterness  of  death 
was  past ! 

At  the  stake  they  brought  him  a  pardon,  upon  condition 
that  he  would  recant.  This,  of  course,  he  pointedly  refused 
to  do,  and  at  last,  washing  his  hands,  as  it  were,  in  the  flames, 
he  cried  with  his  final  breath,  "  Lord,  receive  my  spirit." 

We  have  referred  to  his  examinations  and  answers,  as  thev 
were  afterwards  printed  in  full,  from  the  copies  left  behind ; 
and  by  John  Foxe,  who  knew  the  martyr  well.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  Mrs.  Rogers,  with  her  son  Daniel,  had  gained 
access  to  the  prison,  and  after  looking  in  vain  for  these  manu- 
scripts, they  were  about  to  depart,  when  the  youth,  looking 
round  once  more,  spied  his  father'*s  papers,  deposited  in  a  cor- 
ner under  the  stair. 

John  Rogers  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  father  of 
the  same  name,  and  born,  not  in  Lancashire,  as  it  has  some- 
times been  stated,  but  in  Warwickshire,  at  Deritend,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Birmingham.     Rogers  had  been  mar- 
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ried  in  1537,  or  the  same  year  in  which  he  had  completed  the 
Bible,  to  Adriana  Pratt,  alias  de  Weyden.  She  now  returned 
with  her  children  to  Germany,  and  the  lad  who  had  found  his 
&ther''s  papers  was  afterwards  better  knovm,  as  an  Ambassador 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  different  countries.^ 

With  regard  to  Miles  Govebdale,  without  farther  expla- 
nation it  must  appear  almost  incredible  that,  only  fourteen 
days  after  the  death  of  Rogers,  or  on  the  18th  of  February, 
Queen  Mary  was  writing  a  letter,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the 
bearer,  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  He  also  had  been  in  trouble, 
as  well  as  Rogers,  since  1553,  though  not  confined  to  prison. 
This  letter  was  written  only  on  Monday  week  after  the  scene 
at  Smithfield,  and  the  same  day  on  which  a  splendid  embassy 
was  learing  London  for  Rome ;  and  yet  the  very  next  day 
Goverdale  had  his  passport,  "  for  himself  and  two  servants," 
by  which  was  most  probably  meant  his  wife  and  one  servant ; 
and  so  he  left  England  for  Denmark.  Thus,  if  the  one  man 
connected  with  the  Scriptures  must  lead  the  van  of  martyrdom, 
the  other  can  easily  be  extricated  from  the  grasp  of  Grovem- 
ment  by  the  overruling  providence  of  God. 

The  deliverance  has  been  ascribed  soldy  to  the  repeated  and 
very  earnest  interposition  of  his  Danish  Majesty  ;  and  but  for 
this,  humanly  speaking,  he  might  not  have  survived :  but  there 
was  a  very  curious  concurrence  of  circumstances  in  favour  of 
GoverdaIe'*s  deliverance  at  this  moment,  for  King  Christiana's 


>^  Daniel  Bogen  studied  at  Wittenberg,  under  Melancthon,  as  mentioned  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, and  nnderstood  the  German,  Dutch,  and  Latin  langnages,  as  well  as  English.  He  then 
came  to  England,  and  at  Oxford  hod  taken  his  degrees  in  July  and  August  1561.  In  the  jears 
1068  and  69,  he  lired  with  Lord  Henry  Norris,  as  his  secretary.  Having  married  Susan,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Nicafins  Yetsweirt,  French  Secretary  to  Queen  Elisabeth  ;  and  once  intro- 
duced to  public  notice,  he  not  only  became  Clerk  of  the  Council,  but  was  afterwards  employed 
as  ambassador  to  Belgium  in  lA7ff>  to  Germany  in  1A77,  and  to  Denmark  in  158R.  Thus  he  be- 
came the  frequent  correspondent  of  Cecil  Lord  Burldgh,  as  he  was  the  valued  friend  of  Camden 
the  historian.  He  died  in  February  1592,  and  was  interred  close  by  his  father-in-law,  in  the  pa- 
rish church  of  Sunbury,  Middlesex.  See  Strype's  Annals,  anno  IfitM.  Wood's  Athens  by  Blisti, 
L.  570.  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit.,  p.  639.  Wood,  it  is  true,  has  sent  Rogera,  the  father  of  Daniel,  abroad^ 
and  noticed  the  martyr  as  though  he  were  a  different  person  ;  and  Chalmers  in  his  Biog.  Diet. 
follows  the  Oxfind  annalist.  But  from  Foxe  we  know  the  martyr's  son  was  named  Daniel^  and 
from  the  son  himself,  the  ambassador,  that  he  added  AWi-mcmtanu*  to  his  name,  as  descriptive 
of  his  birth  in  Germany.  Now,  though  we  are  indebted  to  Wood  for  the  name  of  the  martyr's 
father  and  his  wife,  nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  that  there  should  be  two  men  of 
the  same  name,  hoth'ot  whom  went  abroad,  and  both  returned,  both  in  trouble  at  the  beginning 
of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  both  married  to  foreigners,  and  both  having  a  son  named  Daniel,  about 
the  same  age !  Strype,  who  had  the  manuscripts  of  the  ambassador  in  his  possession  and  ex- 
amined them,  positively  affirms  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  martyr.  This  too  he  does  in  his 
Aonals,  under  1556,  or  ten  years  after  he  bad  published  his  life  of  WhitgiA,  in  which  he  had 
only  conjectured  the  fact.  But  besides  Daniel,  there  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  an  old 
and  eminent  minister,  Richard  Rogtri  of  Wethersfield  in  Essex,  was  another  son.  At  least. 
William  Jenkin,  father  of  the  expositor  on  Jude,  was  brought  up  under  hU  eye,  and  it  is  well 
known,  married  X\%e  grand-daughter  of  Rogers  the  martyr. 
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second  letter  to  Mary  on  his  behalf  was  nearly  fi^  months 
old.  Why,  then,  should  Ooverdale,  a  married  Bishop,  and  an 
old  offender  in  their  opinion,  be  suffered  to  escape,  and  that 
immediately  after  the  fire  had  been  kindled  for  Rogers !  It 
will  certainly  prove  to  have  been  a  memorable  fact  if  the  exa- 
mination and  martyrdom  of  the  one  man  should  have  contri- 
buted to  the  escape  of  the  other^  and  more  especially  as  Bogers 
could  have  had  nothing  of  the  kind  in  view. 

.  The  circumstances,  therefore,  now  referred  to  are  the  more 
worthy  of  notice,  as  they  not  only  stand  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  examination  of  the  Proto- Martyr,  but  disco- 
ver not  a  little  of  the  true  character  of  these  unprincipled  men 
in  power.  Taken  all  in  all,  they  form  the  richest  scene  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  though  scarcely,  if  it  all,  before  observed. 

The  martyrdom  of  John  Rogers,  in  February  1555,  con- 
nects itself  with  that  of  the  heroic  female,  Anne  Askew,  in 
March  1546.  There  had  been  no  fires  in  Smithfield  since  the 
memorable  night  on  which  she  suffered,  almost  nine  years  ago. 
Considering  the  progress  which  had  been  made  during  the 
reign  of  Edward,  through  the  medium  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
death  of  Rogers  must  have  been  regarded  by  many  in  London 
with  unmingled  horror ;  but,  beside  this,  a  large  and  promis- 
cuous assembly  had  been  present  at  his  notable  examination 
on  the  28th  of  January,  when  he  caught  Gardiner  and  his 
bishops  in  a  snare,  and  the  people  marked  it.  The  language 
of  Gardiner  could  not  fail  to  have  been  in  the  mouth  of  thou- 
sands ever  since,  and  the  excitement  in  a  few  days  was  such  as 
to  frighten  for  a  moment  all  these  men  of  blood,  from  King 
Philip  downwards.  The  present  juncture,  embracing  a  space 
of  less  than  three  weeks,  will  explain  this. 

It  was  on  Tuesday  the  22d  of  January  that  Rogers  was  first 
examined.  This  was  before  Gardiner,  as  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  other  members  of  the  Council,  such  as  Lords  Howard  and 
Paget,  Sir  Richard  Southwell  and  Sir  John  Bourne,  as  Com- 
missioners from  the  Qtteen.^  But  on  Monday  the  28th,  to 
Wednesday  the  30th,  Gardiner  and  many  more  sat  by  com- 
misnon  from  Cardinal  Pole  ;  and  yet  only  the  next  week, 
when  six  other  men  were  examined  and  condemned,  they  were 


M  Next  day  all  the  Bishops  were  down  to  Westmiiutor,  to  receiTe  the  UeMing  and  aovtci 
of  Cardinal  Poie.    Miut  not  the  advicc  be  inferred,  from  what  followed  ? 
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not  brought  before  the  same  tribunal,  but  merely  before  Bonner 
and  his  Consistory,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
London.  Here  were  three  distinct  forms  of  proceeding,  within 
the  short  compass  of  eighteen  days.  Then,  to  crown  all,  the 
very  next  day,  or  Sunday  the  10th  of  February,  we  have  a  ser- 
mon preaching  before  King  Philip,  and  by  a  Spaniard  ;  but 
upon  what  subject  I  The  sin  of  persecution  for  conscience  sake ! 
Now,  why  this  erratic  course  on  the  part  of  the  persecutors  ! 
Why  could  they  not  go  straight  forward !  And  if  this  sermon 
was  a  base  artifice,  of  which  there  is  now  no  doubt,  why  was 
it  resorted  to  at  the  present  moment !  The  true  character  of 
all  the  parties  in  power  is  here  involved. 

Stephen  Gardiner,  who  plumed  himself  on  his  sagacity  or 
cunning,  had,  no  doubt,  imagined  that  if  he  once  proceeded 
against  certain  leading  men ;  or,  in  the  cant  phrase  of  the  day, 
if  the  head  deer  were  only  brought  to  the  ground,  the  common 
people  would  shrink  with  terror,  and  succumb  to  their  autho- 
rity. It  was  full  of  this  idea  that  he  commenced,  in  a  high 
tone,  with  John  Rogers  on  the  22d  of  January  ;  but  the  very 
man  with  whom  he  thus  began,  proved  to  be  more  than  a  matcli 
for  his  proud  and  imperious  temper.  On  the  28th,  as  soon  as 
Rogers  entered,  nothing  daunted,  we  know  from  himself  that 
he  renaarked  the  change  on  the  Court.  Gardiner  was  there, 
of  course,  as  Chancellor  and  Bishop,  and  chief  persecutor ; 
but  "  there  were,"  says  Rogers,  "  a  great  sort  of  new  men,  his 
fellow  bishops,  of  whom  I  knew  few" — after  eighteen  months^ 
confinement.  There  were,  in  fact,  not  fewer  than  thirteen  in 
all,  six  on  each  side  of  the  Chancellor,  besides  three  notaries, 
three  noblemen,  eleven  knights,  and  a  very  great  multitude.^ 

Gardiner  perhaps  never  forgot  himself  so  far  as  he  did  this 
day ;  but  he  could  not  stand  the  replies  or  remarks  of  his  pri- 
soner, and  found  it  not  so  easy  to  examine  these  men  as  he  had 
anticipated.  In  his  wrath  he  actually  called  King  Edward  an 
usurper^  and  then  tried  clumsily  to  recall  the  term ;  but  another 
expression,  in  reference  to  the  reigning  Queen^  turned  out  to  be 
vastly  more  awkward  for  him  and  all  his  order.  Rogers  had 
intimated  his  persuasion  that  ^'  her  Majesty  would  have  done 


*7  Gardiner  being  in  the  centre,  on  hit  rfght  ride  sat  Bonner  of  London,  Heath  of  Worcester, 
TkMb^  of  Ely,  itotcm  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Brookes  of  Qloncester,  and  Hotj/man  of  Bristol ;  on 
hie  left  sat  THnsUd  of  Durham,  Aldrich  of  Carlisle,  /yaUon  of  Lincoln,  JUoryun  of  St.  Darld's. 
Uopion  of  Norwich,  and  JBaync  of  Lichfleld  and  CoTeutrjs   See  here  the  result  of  Pole's  adv  ick. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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well  mwugh  bat  for  his  (Gardiner's)  counsel.*"  When,  in  his 
haste,  in  reference  to  the  persecution  now  commenced,  he 
replied — "  The  Qtteen  teent  be/ore  mb,  and  it  teas  her  own  mo- 
tion r'*  Thus  affording  another  instance  of  persecutors  wish- 
ing to  shift  the  blame  from  themselves  ;  though  certainly,  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  the  assertion  was  very  hazardous,  whether 
it  was  true  or  false.  But  Rogers  replied — '^  Without  fail,  I 
neither  can,  nor  will  I  ever,  believe  it !"  Aldrich  of  Carlisle, 
in  name  of  himself  and  all  his  brethren,  immediately  said — 
"  They  would  bear  Gardiner  witness.""  "  Yea^'"  said  Rogers, 
'^  that  I  believe  well^  On  which  the  laugh  went  round  among 
the  crowd  assembled.  Upon  this,  even  Sir  Richard  South- 
well, the  Master-Comptroller  of  the  Royal  Household,  and 
Sir  John  Bourne,  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  stood  up  to 
confirm  the  Chancellor's  assertion.  Never  had  men  more  fully 
committed  themselves.  Rogers  then  said — ^^  It  was  no  great 
matter ;  but  I  think  that  they,""  the  Bishops,  "  were  good 
helpers  thereunto  themselves!'''  Such  a  dialogue  was  easily  car- 
ried away,  and  every  word  must  have  told  upon  the  people 
throughout  the  metropolis ;  but  the  assertion  first  made,  in 
open  court,  and  before  such  a  crowd,  for  '^  the  thousandth  man 
could  not  get  in,''  was  felt,  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  to  have  been 
no  light  matter.  If  it  was  true,  they  had  betrayed  a  state 
secret !  Accordingly,  next  morning,  when  Rogers  and  Hooper 
were  brought  up  for  condemnation,  it  was  found  convenient  to 
do  so,  as  already  hinted,  with  closed  doors. 

Gardiner,  however,  both  this  day  and  the  next,  was  equally 
nettled  in  the  examinations  of  Tailour,  Bradford,  and  Saun- 
ders. From  Rogers,  to  the  last  man  examined,  he  had  had 
his  own  book, — "  De  vera  obedientia,"  or  "  true  obedience," 
quoted  against  himself,  and  his  present  conduct.  To  this 
book,  Bonner  had  affixed  a  preface,  or  high  eulogium ;  and 
both  having  been  translated  into  English,  and  printed  abroad, 
many  had  it  in  their  hands,  many  more  in  their  mouths,  and 
it  was  now  quoted,  or  referred  to,  before  both  the  authors,  by 
men  who  had  been  long  familiar  with  the  original  publication 
in  Latin.  Tunstal  also  was  forciblv  reminded  of  his  famous 
sermon  before  Henry  VIII.,  printed  by  Berthelet  in  1539, 
or  sixteen  years  ago.  It,  therefore,  could  not  fail  to  be  no 
small  mortification,  after  his  furious  attack  on  the  head  deer^ 
when  my  Lord  Chancellor  found  that  here  were  six  more  men 
waiting  to  be  examined ;  one  of  them,  indeed,  a  gentleman, 
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Mr.  Hawkes,  but  the  other  five  precisely  of  that  humbler 
class  on  whose  boldness  and  principle  poor  Gardiner  had  not 
calculated.  Hence,  when  these  individuals  came  to  be  ex- 
amined and  condemned,  neither  the  Chancellor  nor  eleven  of 
his  Bishops  were  there  !  The  whole  process  was  despatched, 
and  that  speedily,  by  Bonner  alone,  as  Ordinary,  who  had 
called  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Lyon,  and  certain  alder- 
men, to  sit  with  him  and  his  underlings. 

Bonner  had  examined  the  whole  number  on  Friday,  and 
condemned  them  all  to  the  flames  on  Saturday  the  9th  of 
February,  or  the  fifth  day  after  the  Proto-Martyr  had  been 
consumed  to  ashes ;  and  what,  then,  could  the  reader  expect 
to  follow  only  next  day!  If  it  was  a  sermon — ^which,  in 
these  times,  was  a  great  rarity,  and  therefore  the  more  to  be 
observed — must  it  not  have  been  a  sermon  in  praise  of  the 
Bishops,  for  their  burning  zeal  on  behalf  of  "  the  old  learn- 
ing V*  It  was  quite  the  reverse.  The  blundering  assertion  of 
Gurdiner  to  Rogers,  only  thirteen  days  since,  confirmed  as  it 
had  been  by  all  the  Bishops  present,  and  even  two  official 
laymen,  had  neither  been  forgotten  nor  unfelt.  It  had  cer- 
tainly placed  ker  Majesty  before  the  country  in  one  of  the 
most  critical  of  all  positions,  as  the  sole  and  imperative  per- 
secutor ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  what  followed,  had 
made  her  tremble,  not  only  for  herself,  but  the  husband  on 
whom,  at  this  moment,  she  doated.  The  truth  is,  that  public 
feeling  still  ran  very  high^against  the  Queens's  marriage.  She 
had  allied  herself  to  a  Spanish  prince,  and  the  people  had  been 
foretold  that,  to  a  certainty,  he  would  introduce  the  Court  of 
Inquisition  into  England.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  have  been 
more  dangerous  to  the  Queen  than  the  positive  affirmation  of 
Gardiner,  before  a  large  and  promiscuous  audience.  So,  at 
least,  it  had  been  felt,  but  mor«  especially  by  King  Philip ;  and 
what  was  the  miserable  artifice  to  which  he  resorted !  He 
had  brought  with  him  into  England,  as  his  confessor,  Francis 
Alphonso  di  Castro,  a  Spanish  divine,  himself  an  author 
against  heretics ;  and  this  was  the  man  appointed  by  the  King 
to  preach  before  the  Court,  on  the  10th  of  February,  and 
against  religious  persecution.^ 


n  The  first  edition  of  his  treatbo  "  Do  Hflereaibos,"  had  been  printed  at  Parin  in  1534,  and  an 
enlaiged  edition  the  year  after  thii,  or  1556.  He  died  at  Bniisels,  in  Febraary  1.>S8,  icon  after 
having  been  appointed  Archbishop  of  Compostella. 
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We  regret  not  being  able  to  find  out  his  text ;  but  in  the 
coarse  of  his  sermon  he  enlarged  on  the  sin  of  taking  away 
the  lives  of  any  for  their  religion — reprobated  the  practice  of 
burning  men  on  account  of  their  opinions — and  affirmed  that 
the  BiskopB  would  search  the  Scriptures  in  vain  for  any  autho- 
rity to  spill  the  blood  of  their  flocks.  The  Scriptures^  he  in- 
sisted, taught  Bishops,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  to  instruct 
those  who  opposed  them,  and  not  to  burn  them  for  their  con- 
scientious opinions ! 

But  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  at  the  moment,  was 
a  Bishop,  and  President  of  the  Court  for  burning ;  Tunstal, 
who,  in  former  days,  led  the  ran  of  persecution,  had  sat  on 
his  left  hand,  and  Bonner  on  his  right,  who,  only  the  day 
before,  at  one  sweep,  had  appointed  not  fewer  than  six  men 
to  the  flames.  By  the  authority  of  these  men,  and  ten  others 
of  the  same  order,  on  Monday  before,  Rogers  had  been  con- 
sumed to  ashes;  on  Friday,  at  Coventry,  Saunders  had 
followed;  and  only  twenty-four  hours  before  the  sermon. 
Hooper  was  in  the  flames  at  Gloucester,  and  Dr.  Tailour  at 
Hadley ! 

As  an  exhibition,  therefore,  next  day,  nothing  could  have 
exceeded  this.  A  Spanish  priest  upon  English  ground,  preach- 
ing before  the  Court,  and  against  the  Bishops  of  England, 
especially  those  in  power  !  Arraigning,  nay  denouncing  them 
in  public,  for  having  embrued  their  hands  in  blood  !  While 
there  sat  Philip  to  sanction  the  sermon,  not  without  some 
fear  for  his  personal  safety  or  favour ;  and,  like  Pilate  of  old, 
he  seemed  '^to  take  water  and  wash  his  hands  before  the 
multitude,^^  saying,  '^  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  these 
just  men.'^  The  occurrence  was  a  remarkable  one;  and  the 
more  so,  since  it  is  evident,  that  nothing  less  than  apprehen- 
sion of  some  sort  in  the  breast  of  the  Monarch,  could  have  been 
the  impelling  motive.  "  It  was  believed,^  says  Collier,  **  that 
the  Queen  was  overruled  since  her  marriage,  and  that  these 
fires  had  been  kindled  by  Philip :  however,  the  King,  it  seems, 
had  no  mind  to  lie  under  this  imputation.''^ 

Where  Gardiner  and  Tunstal  were,  or  how  engaged,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Spaniard  was  preaching,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  certainly  our  exulting  Lord  Chancellor  had  but 
little  imagined,  that  the  Editor  of  TyndaWs  Bible  would  live 
to  come  to  England,  and  lead  hiniy  in  the  last  year  of  his  life. 
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SO  to  expose  the  Bench  and  the  Court,  at  one  stroke !  Still 
less  could  he  have  supposed  that  the  same  man  would  so  hit 
the  mark,  as  to  cause  him  erentually  to  shrink  behind  the  cur- 
tain, and  retire  from  playing  at  the  game  of  persecution  ever 
after  ! !  Such  at  least  was  the  fact,  for  '^  he  never  afterwards,**^ 
says  Lingard,  "  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  r"*^ — "  whether  it 
was,^  says  the  same  author,  ^^  that  Gardiner  disapproved  of 
the  measure,  or  that  he  was  called  away  by  more  important 
duiiee  iV  The  latter  alternative  is,  to  say  the  least,  strangely 
expressed;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  now  serve  the 
purpose  of  history,  in  accounting  for  the  Ghancellor''8  non-ap- 
pearance. ^^  ti-ardiner,'*^  says  Soames,  '^  having  kindled  the 
fires  of  persecution,  left  to  others  the  hateful  oflSce  of  supply- 
ing them  with  a  succession  of  victims  :*"  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dence whatever  of  any  change  of  disposition  in  the  man.  The 
circumstances  now  related,  alone  and  perfectly  account  for  that 
change  of  tactics  which  ultimately  ensued.  At  present,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  dead  pause ;  the  execution  even  of  the  con- 
demned prisoners  was  suspended ;  mlA  the  crisis  occasioned 
farther  debate  in  the  Council  itself. 

Now,  it  was  precisely  at  this  moment  that  Coverdale  teas  re- 
leased, and  sent  out  of  the  country.  On  Monday  week  after 
this  sermon,  it  had  been  thought  advisable  for  the  Queen  at 
last  to  write  her  letter.  It  might  very  conveniently  seem 
almost  to  contradict  what  Gardiner  had  said  in  open  court, 
that  day  three  weeks  before,  and  on  Tuesday  the  passport  was 
also  ready.  It  will,  perhaps,  therefore  now  be  conceded,  that 
there  was  at  least  some  connexion,  between  the  examination 
of  Rogers,  and  the  escape  of  Coverdale :  though  the  interfer- 
ence of  his  Danish  Majesty  must  not  pass  unexplained. 

It  so  happened  that  Coverdale,  as  well  as  Rogers,  was  a 
married  man  ;  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  which  had 
formed  a  source  of  such  agonizing  distress  to  the  one  man,  be- 
came one  of  relief  and  safety  to  the  other ;  a  circumstance  the 
more  remarkable,  as  marriage,  though  "  honourable  in  all,**' 
was  alone  sufficient,  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  to 
ensure  the  bitterest  mockery,  as  well  as  privation  and  punish- 
ment. 80  Rogers  had  felt,  especially  during  the  last  ten  days 
of  his  life.  It  was  to  an  excellent  woman,  Elizabeth  Macheson, 
that  Coverdale  had  been  allied  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they 
were  both  at  Exeter  when  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
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the  Council  at  Richmond,  in  August  1553.  From  that  time 
he  had  been  committed,  though  as  a  prisoner  at  large.^  But 
then  he  and  an  exile  from  Scotland  had  married  two  sisters, 
known,  from  monumental  inscription,  to  be  of  Scotish  ex- 
traction, though  they  might  have  been  bom  abroad.  This 
exile,  who  had  passed  through  England  to  the  Continent,  was 
John  Macbee,  named  in  his  own  country  Macalpine,  and 
known  abroad  as  Dr.  Maccabaeus.  Having  retired  to  Den- 
mark, he  had  been  of  great  use  to  Christian  II. ;  was  not  only 
one  of  his  Chaplains,  and  professor  of  Theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen,  founded  by  the  King,  but  had  been  one 
of  the  translators  of  the  Danish  Bible,  first  printed  in  1550.^ 
It  was  through  his  intercession  for  his  brother-in-law,  Cover- 
dale,  that  the  King  interfered,  and  himself  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mary,  so  early  as  the  seventh  calends  of  May,  or  25th  April 
1554.  This  drew  forth  a  tardy  and  evasive  reply,  as  if  the 
only  cause  of  displeasure  with  Coverdale  had  been,  that  he 
was  in  debt  to  the  Treasury,  or  in  arrears  with  his  tenths. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  admission,  his  Majesty  wrote  a  still 
more  urgent  letter — ''  it  was  only  a  debt^  and  the  bishopric 
had  not  been  enjoyed  long  enough  to  afford  to  pay  anything 
—he  would  not  trouble  her  Majesty  by  repeating  the  petition ;"" 
but  ^'  we  plainly  hope  for  such  an  end,  that  Coverd^e  himself 
shall  shortly,  in  our  presence,  make  declaration  concerning  the 
benefit  of  his  welfare  obtained  of  your  Majesty.**'  In  this  let- 
ter, dated  from  "  our  city  of  Otton  (Odensee)  the  24fth  of 
September  1554,'"  the  case  was  actually  so  put,  as  if  a  refusal 
might  affect  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  king- 
doms; and  yet  we  have  seen  that  four  months  passed  away,  till 
at  last  they  came  to  the  examination  of  Rogers  and  its  conse- 
quences. It  may  therefore  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  to  the 
influence  of  two  men,  Maccabaeus  and  Rogers,  both  of  whom 
had  been  connected  with  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
thirds  Coverdale,  was  indebted  for  his  deliverance  ! 

After  an  absence  of  more  than  three  years  and  a  half,  Ooverdale  re- 
turned to  England  ;  and  though  his  name  will  occur  once  more,  under 
Elizabeth,  since  his  labours  in  editing  any  edition  of  the  Scriptures  had 
now  closed,  we  here  briefly  notice  his  remaining  days.     He  was  now 


^  Soin  Mat  1554,  when  Rogers,  Hooper,  Bradford,  Philpotand  others  were  in  confinement,  Co- 
verdale sabscribod  hit  name  after  their*,— "  with  these  mine  afflicted  brethren,  being  priMnen.*' 
30  Prehori  ThcAtrnm,  pp.  I74,  -KG.    Townley's  Bib.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.,  3?B. 
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entering  on  his  siztj-eighth  year.    It  was  in  July  1551  that  he  had  been 
nominated  as  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  in  July  1553  that  his  appointment 
came  to  an  end — shaving  sustained  the  office  only  ttpo  years  out  of  eighty- 
one.     During  hiB  incumbency,  in  1552,  Coverdale  had  republished  his 
translation  of  Bullinger  on  ^'  The  Christian  State  of  Matrimony,"  and 
well  might  he  print  on  this  subject ;  though  not  as  yet  aware  that  to  his 
marriage  he  was  to  owe  his  lifty  while  to  his  hishopric  he  had  now  owed 
his  imprisonment.     Once  released,  on  the  18th  of  February  1555,  and  his 
passport  signed  next  day,  (though  he  was  to  be  buried  in  London,  hon- 
ourably, that  day  fowrUen  yean  after,)  with  all  despatch  he  repaired  to 
Copenhagen,  and  after  expressing  his  obligations  to  his  Royal  bene&ctor, 
he  went  to  Wesel  in  Friesland,  where,  by  this  time,  he  met  with  at  least 
one  hondred  refugees  from  England.    After  a  short  stay  he  proceeded  to 
Bergzabem,  at  the  request  of  Wolfgang,  the  Duke  of  Deux-ponts,  where 
he  had  a  pastoral  charge  assigned  to  him.     In  December  1558,  we  find 
him  at  Geneya,  and  next  year  he  retiumed  to  England.    Though  urged 
repeatedly  to  return  to  his  office  as  a  Bishop,  he  could  not  now  accept  of 
it,  nor  assume  the  dress  imposed.     Qrindal,  however,  in  1563,  gave  him 
the  small  living  of  St.  Magnus,  near  London  Bridge,  remitting  the  first 
fruits,  as  he  had  nothing  to  pay  them,  and  with  respect  to  dress,  he  was 
permitted  to  do  as  he  pleased  ;  but  in  about  two  years  more  he  either 
resigned,  or  was  obliged  to  do  so.    Still,  however,  he  continued  to  preach  ; 
only  he  who  so  zealously  preached  against  the  sectaries,  about  seventeen 
years  before,  was  now  called,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  to  experience 
what  -was  involved  in  being  one.    On  a  Saturday,  his  hearers  used  to 
send  inquiring  where  he  was  to  officiate  next  day,  but  even  this  he  at 
last  declined  mentioning,  lest  it  should  give  offence  !    Tet,  as  long  as  he 
was  able  he  continued  to  preach,  and  died,  most  happily,  in  February 
1569,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.    His  remains  were  honourably 
interred  in  Bartholomew's  Church,  behind  the  Exchange,  on  Saturday, 
the  19th  of  February,  when  a  vast  crowd  attended.^    Thus,  in  the  end, 
alas  !  was  left  to  England  no  ground  for  congratulation,  with  regard  to 
her  treatment  of  any  of  the  men  concerned  in  her  earliest  editions  of  the 
Sacred  Volume  !     Recently,  after  the  Royal  Exchange  was  burnt,  Bar- 
tholomew's Church  being  to  be  taken  down,  the  supposed  bones  of 
Coverdale  were  removed  to  the  spot  where  he  often  ministered,  St. 
Magnus,  and  a  marble  tablet  has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  dated 

MDCCCXXXVII.® 

On  account  of  the  intimate  connexion  of  Rogers  and  Gover- 


*'  "  MUm  CoTerdale,  doctor  of  diTinity.  waa  bvriod  «no.  IBSH,  the  19th  of  Febniary.''~RcRia- 
ter  of  BiiTiab  in  tho  parish  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew's  bj  the  Exchange.  The  date  here  being 
that  of  the  old  style,  was  in  onr  1M9. 

^  See  oar  former  reference  to  this  tablet,  rol.  i.,  p.  STiS,  where  the  reader  is  requested  to  cor- 
rect the  tHispHnt  of  1637  instead  of  1837- 
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dale  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
death  of  the  one,  and  the  ddiverance  of  the  other,  would  here 
be  fully  explained ;  but  before  hastening  to  the  history  of  the 
Scriptures  themselyes,  it  is  not  less  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
events  immediately  following  this  crisis. 

That  the  sermon  of  the  Spanish  friar  was  not  merely  a 
shallow  artifice,  but  a  piece  of  profane  mockery,  appeared  but 
too  soon.  Lingard  takes  care  to  tell  us,  that  '^  it  made  a 
deep  impression.'*'*  and  providentially  it  was  so  deep,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  Goverdale^s  escape,  like  a  brand  from  the  burning; 
but  as  if  to  render  that  escape  only  the  more  observable,  we 
search  in  vain  for  one  other  happy  result  or  lenient  measure. 
And  if  the  impression  was  deep,  it  was  little  more  than  a  mo- 
mentary panic  ;  as  perhaps  no  reader  could  divine  how  soon 
the  patience  of  the  Court,  the  Council,  and  the  Bench,  was 
exhausted.  Only  five  short  weeks  had  passed  away,  when 
Philip  and  Mary,  and  the  Bishops  by  their  authority,  and 
that  of  Cardinal  Pole,  were  once  more  fairly  started  on  their 
pursuit  after  blood.  Six  individuals,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  under  condemnation  at  the  moment  when  di  Castro  was 
denouncing  all  cruelty.  Five  of  these  it  was  found  expedient 
to  send  to  the  country^  and  put  to  death  in  dijerent  places ; 
one  of  whom,  Mr.  Hawkes,  did  not  suffer  till  so  late  as  the 
10th  of  June:  but  even  so  early  as  the  16th  of  March,  the 
fire  was  first  kindled  for  one  of  the  six,  Tomkins,  and  in 
Smithfield  itself.  Only  ten  days  after  this  step,  an  order  was 
sent  to  the  Justices  of  Norfolk^  in  which  they  had  special  in- 
structions to  look  after  all  preachers  of  heresy  and  private 
meetings ;  and  this  order,  let  it  be  observed,  was  by  no  other 
than  the  King  and  Queen.''  Nay,  before  the  24th  of  May 
they  had  sent  their  "  Letters  unto  the  Justices  within  every 
of  the  counties  of  this  our  realm,^^  and  even  Bonner  himself  must 
be  roused  and  urged  to  proceed  to  extremities ;  their  Majes- 
ties at  the  same  time  actually  expressing  ''  no  little  marvel'' 
that  there  had  been  such  relaxation  on  the  part  of  certain 
Justices.'*  Pawlet,  Marquess  of  Winchester, ''  the  willow  tree 
and  not  an  oak,'''  who  bent  with  every  blast,  was  specially 
vigilant  in  the  Council,  and  Richard  Lord  Rich,  a  persecutor 
from  the  davs  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  was  no  less  active  down 

'        '    '  '  ™"  "  '"  ■■■  ■  ■■»!■■■  ■■y.M.  I—     ■■  ■        I  ^—  ^      ■■■      ■  ■— ■  ,*. 

aa  Cotton  MS.  Titiu,  B.  H.,  116.  ><  RcRist.  Bonn.  fol.  363 
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in  the  country ;  but  still,  even  to  the  close  of  this  year,  1555, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution  in  London. 
Out  of  above  eighty  martyrs  before  the  18th  of  December,  not 
more  than  seven  appear  to  have  suffered  in  the  capitaL 

It  was  in  January  the  next  year,  1556,  that  the  persecutors 
set  off  in  full  vigour,  when  seven  individuals  were  committed 
to  the  flames  at  Smithfield,  in  one  fire,  and  five  at  Canter- 
bury, in  another  I  In  short,  Gardiner,  unchanged,  must  go 
the  way  of  all  the  earth,  and  Cardinal  Pole  succeed  as  the 
adviser ;  when,  what  with  his  official  authority,  administered 
with  characteristic  policy,  and  that  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
at  certain  convenient  moments,  Bonner,  as  '^  the  chief  slaugh- 
terman of  England,^^  powerfully  aided  by  his  Satanic  assist- 
ants, and  other  persecuting  prelates,  contrived  to  perpetrate 
all  the  cruelties,  or  the  sickening  enumeration,  which  has  been 
already  given. 

Throughout  the  month  of  September,  1555,  the  health  of  Gabdineb, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  had  been  declining  rapidly.  On  Monday  the  21st 
of  October,  Parliament  was  opened.  That  day  he  was  present,  and  the 
next,  for  the  last  time ;  when  he  spoke  and  exerted  himself  beyond  his 
strength.  On  Wednesday,  or  seven  days  after  Latimer  and  Ridley^s 
martyrdom  at  Oxford,  he  was  confined  to  his  chamber,  and  after  linger- 
ing for  three  weeks,  he  expired  at  Westminster,  early  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday  the  12th  of  November.  His  body  was  immediately  removed  to 
his  house  in  Southwark,  but  not  carried  to  Winchester  for  above  three 
months,  on  the  24th  of  February  1556.  His  true  character  we  need  not 
DOW  depict ;  as  it  is  to  he  read  in  the  various  transactions  already  re- 
oorded«  In  point  of  talent,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  able  men 
of  his  times  ;  but  this  only  increased  an  amount  of  guilt  which  the  day 
of  final  reckoning  will  disclose.  Before  his  death  he  is  generally  under^ 
stood  to  have  been  in  great  trouble,  if  not  agony  of  mind.  At  one  time 
he  is  said  to  have  requested  the  account  of  the  Saviour's  last  sufferings 
to  be  read  to  him,  and  when  they  came  to  the  denial  of  Peter,  he  de- 
sired the  reader  to  stop.  "  I  have  denied,*'  said  he,  "  I  have  denied  with 
Peter ;  I  have  gone  out  with  Peter ;  but  I  have  not  as  yet  learned  to 
weep  bitterly,  with  Peter !" 

As  for  Latimer  and  Ridley,  they  died,  it  is  known  and 
confessed  by  all,  triumphantly  at  Oxford,  twenty-seven  days 
before  this,  on  the  16th  of  October.  Granmer  followed  on 
Saturday  the  21st  of  March  1556,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  and  after  the  manner  which  has  been  so  plentifully 
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described  elsewhere,  by  conflicting  authorities.  Whatever 
imperfections  were  to  be  found  in  his  character,  the  virulence 
with  which  it  has  occasionally  been  attacked,  only  proves, 
that  for  the  part  he  acted  as  a  whole,  he  is  never,  by  certain 
parties,  to  be  forgiven.  His  enemies,  even  still,  will  scarcely, 
if  at  all  allow,  that  before  his  death  he  had  learnt,  what  Gar- 
diner had  never  done — **  to  weep  bitterly  with  Peter  :'**  even 
though  a  spectator  of  the  last  scene,  and  he  of  opposite  senti- 
ments, has  told  us  that  he  stood  there  with  a  heart  bursting 
with  grief — "  his  face  bedewed  with  tears,  sometime  lifting 
his  eyes  to  heaven  in  hope,  sometime  casting  them  down  to 
the  earth  for  shame ;  and  to  be  brief,  an  image  of  sorrote^ 
His  recantations  assuredly  were  the  more  to  be  lamented,  after 
the  firm  and  heroic  testimony  borne  by  his  two  precursors 
four  months  before ;  and  whom,  it  is  said,  he  saw  from  his  cell 
when  they  were  on  the  way  to 'the  stake.  But  still  the  burn- 
ing of  his  right  hand — "  that  unworthy  hand  ^ — "  that  hand 
hath  offended,^^  as  he  emphatically  repeated,  and  as  long  as  his 
tongue  would  suffer  him,  was  a  testimony  to  the  deepness  of 
his  regret,  as  powerful  and  expressive,  as  it  was  then  possible 
for  him  to  give ;  and  still  more  so,  from  its  being  the  only  one 
then  left  to  him. 

In  a  history  such  as  the  present,  however,  the  character  of 
Granmer  now  comes  before  us,  under  an  aspect  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  it  may  have  done  in  any  other  history. 
To  every  impartial  reader  of  the  preceding  pages  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  present  writer  is  not  only  relieved  from  en- 
tering  farther  into  its  merits  or  demerits,  but  that  there  is 
high,  because  sacred  ground,  for  his  abstaining.  The  ''  Arti- 
cles,*" whether  nine  in  number,  as  in  1 636,  or  forty-two  after- 
wards; the  '^  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,^  in  1537;  the 
English  Litany,  in  1544;  the  Primer  in  1545;  the  First 
Book  of  Homilies  in  1547 ;  the  Liturgies  or  Service  Books  of 
1548  and  1552;  the  Body  of  Ecclesiastical  Law,  with  some 
other  pieces,  are  properly  to  be  discussed  in  connexion  with 
Granmer^s  character  and  principles.  These  productions  have 
been  regarded  as  either  his  own,  or  nearly  so ;  but  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Sacred  Volume  was  the  work  of  another.  So  far 
as  Oranmer  followed  up  the  subject,  under  Henry's  reign,  in 
conjunction  with  Grumwell,  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  him 
ample  justice.     Under  Edward  he  never  appears  to  have  per- 
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sonally  retnmed  to  the  work ;  but  his  abstaining  from  all 
interference  with  any  others  so  engaged,  ought  never  to  be 
foi^otten. 

In  a  manner  to  which,  in  onr  English  history,  there  is  lite- 
rally nothing  parallel,  the  history  of  the  English  Bible,  pro- 
perly understood,  had  been  preserved  separate  or  aloof  from 
the  possibility  of  its  being  identified  with  the  imperfections, 
the  timidity,  or  inconsistency,  of  any  one  man  living  in  Eng- 
land. The  volume  was  originally  prepared  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  kingdom,  and  ever  since  its  very  singular  intro- 
duction, no  human  being  could  as  yet  be  at  all  regarded  in  the 
light  of  what  is  properly  styled  a  patron.  Nay,  what  should 
never  be  forgotten,  in  every  instance  of  human  agency,  on  the 
part  of  official  men,  we  have  discovered,  not  what  any  man 
can  correctly  style  "  only  the  pure  and  unadulterated  love  of 
Divine  Truth  itself,  or  for  its  own  sake.'^  All  official  men, 
without  exception,  have  come  before  us,  as  either  impelled  by 
circumstances,  moved  by  political  considerations,  or  overruled. 
As  to  even  the  last  of  these,  and  at  the  very  outset  or  begin- 
ning, no  man  was  more  distinctly  moved  than  Granmer,  and 
moved  from  abroad ;  but  even  then  he  appeared  first  in  sight, 
in  the  humble  attitude  of  a  petitioner  without  power.  Nothing 
is  more  clearly  or  frequently  marked  in  his  correspondence, 
than  entire  subserviency  to  Grumwell,  when  at  the  top  of  his 
ascendancy.  He  sent  an  imploring  letter  to  Grumwell,  and 
he  petitioned  Henry,  and  he  was  overruled  !  The  King'^s  heart 
was  never  more  distinctly  '^  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord^'  through- 
out the  entire  compass  of  English  history. 

Let,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  be  still 
regarded  as  altogether  9ui  peneris^  for  certainly  so  it  ought  to 
have  been,  all  along.  As  yet,  the  general  thread  of  our  nar- 
rative has  never  been  broken,  or  even  disturbed ;  and  what 
shall  we  say,  should  an  all-wise  Providence  continue  to  pre- 
serve the  Sacred  Volume  in  the  same  high  and  singular  posi- 
tion, throughout  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  even 
down  to  our  own  day.  At  present,  however,  we  have  first  to 
look  at  the  reign  of  Mary,  when  there  will  be  no  risk  of  con- 
founding this  cause  with  any  official  person,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Henry'^s  eldest  daughter,  and  with 
immediate  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  it  need  scarcely  be  re- 
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marked,  that  the  country  at  large  was  in  a  very  different 
state  from  what  it  had  been  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  when 
there  was  neither  a  printed  Bible,  nor  even  a  New  Testament 
in  print,  within  its  borders.  Just  before  Mary  assumed  the 
Grown,  England  seemed  to  be  fairly  on  the  way  for  becoming 
a  land  as  distinguished  for  the  possession  of  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume, as  God  had  appointed  it  should  be,  in  the  end.  Aboat 
sixty-five  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  thirty  of  the 
entire  Bible  had  passed  through  the  press :  but  here  now  was 
an  opposing  party,  not  only  in  full  power,  but  determined  to 
exercise  it.  Resolved  to  carry  every  thing  before  them,  it 
might  naturally  have  been  supposed,  that  one  of  the  very  first 
movements  must  have  been  a  systematic  attempt  to  destroy  all 
these  volumes.  Gould  the  burning  of  the  sacred  books^  have 
been  a  more  obnoxious  measure,  than  the  burning  of  men  and 
women,  old  and  young !  Was  the  seizing  of  the  ScriptureSy 
and  at  once  burning  them  in  open  day,  not  as  easy  as  the 
seizure  and  imprisonment  of  men  f  And  yet,  however  much 
blood  was  shed  ultimately,  and  however  much  cruelty  inflict- 
ed, on  the  part  of  Government  there  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
most  mysterious  silence  maintained,  with  regard  to  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  which  has  never  been  sufficiently  observed. 

In  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  the  book  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  '^  pestiferous  poison,^  as  Tunstal  profanely 
styled  it ;  the  '^  heretical  fountain  of  all  novel  and  dangerous 
opinions ;""  or,  the  Sacred  Volume,  under  various  abusive 
epithets,  against  which  they  gave  forth  their  loudest  thunder, 
and  after  which,  under  orders,  they  daily  hunted.  The  very 
possession  of  it,  or  its  distribution,  whether  by  gift  or  sale, 
were  crimes  denounced  and  punished.  There  were  a  thousand 
copies  in  England  now,  for  one  at  that  period ;  and  yet,  under 
Queen  Mary  the  great  hue  and  cry  had  almost  entirely 
changed.  Justification  by  faith,  as  a  tenet  of  Scripture,  but 
above  all,  transubstantiation,  as  a  chief  comer-stone  of  '^  the 
old  learning,''^  were  the  engrossing  topics  ;  mixed  up  with  an 
endless  measure  of  low  and  even  obscene  abuse  on  the  part  of 
the  examinators.  But  throughout  these  tedious  and  repeated 
cross-examinations,  the  cautious  abstinence  from  reference  to 
the  Bible,  as  a  book,  or  to  the  possession  of  it,  is  very  remark- 
able. The  examinators  never  appear  to  have  been  enjoined  to 
abstain,  and  yet  they  did.    Throughout  the  entire  reign  there 
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were  three  proclamations,  and  in  the  second  only  were  any 
books  whaterer  specified  by  name.  The  first  of  these,  18th 
Angnst  1553,  already  mentioned,  merely  forbade  the  puUie 
reading  of  the  Scriptures.  The  second  was  not  issued  till 
twenty-two  months  after,  on  the  13th  of  June  1555.  In  this, 
twenty-five  authors  are  distinctly  denounced  by  name,  or 
thirteen  foreigners,^  and  twelve  Englishmen  ;^  thus  hinting, 
by  the  way,  a  continued  and  powerful  importation  of  books 
from  abroad,  but  nothing  is  enjoined  as  to  burning  the  Scrip- 
tures already  printed  and  possessed.  The  injunction  related 
solely  to  the  books  specified  being  imported  from  henceforth^ 
The  last  proclamation  was  certainly  the  most  dreadful.  It 
referred  to  books,  in  general  terms,  wicked  and  seditious,  to 
be  delivered  up  on  pain  of  deathy  without  delay^  by  martial 
law !  But  this  was  not  issued  till  three  years  after  the  for- 
mer, on  the  6th  June  1558,  or  only  five  months  before  Mary's 
death ;  and  still  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Bible,  or  New 
Testament,  separately.  It  was  a  proclamation  against  books 
oi  human  composition  only,  not  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  ^ 

Under  the  reign  of  Henry,  we  have  seen  first  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  then  the  Bible  entire,  distinguished 
by  name^  and  condemned  in  royal  proclamations.  We  have  seen 
the  name  of  Tyndale  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  that  of  Goverdale,  distinctly  branded ; 
but  it  is  material  to  observe  that  no  similar  proclamation  is 
upon  record  by  Philip  and  Mary :  nor  was  the  Divine  Re- 
cord, as  such,  in  our  language,  whether  as  issued  by  Tyndale 
or  Rogers,  by  Goverdale,  Crumwell,  Oranmer,  or  Tavemer, 
once  formally  denounced  by  the  throne  !  Yet  Tunstal,  on 
the  borders  of  eighty,  and  having  yet  five  years  to  live,  one  of 
the  earliest  enemies,  was  now  in  power ;  with  Gardiner  by  his 
side,  for  two  years,  and  as  Lord  Chancellor.  Cardinal  Pole, 
with  powers  unlimited,  was  in  the  country,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bringing  every  thing  back  to  its  ancient  position. 
The  Queen  was  so  zealous  as  to  urge  even  the  Bishops,  and 


**  Luther,  (Eoolampftdins,  Zolnglins,  Calvin,  Pomenine,  Alaaco,  Bullinger,  Bncer,  Melanc- 
thon,  Ocblne,  Sazceiina,  Martyr,  and  Juctui  Jonat.    See  Herbert's  Amot,  iii.,  p.  1585-7. 

**  Tyndale,  Pryth,  Latimer,  Barnec,  Bale,  Hooper.  CoTerdale,  Cranmer,  Tamer,  Becon,  Boye> 
•ad  Halle'*  Chronicle  by  name,  the  only  bock  ■pecified. 

*7  One  Jewmie  Importer,  Elisabeth  Yoong,  waa  ezamiued  by  these  inquisitors  thirteen  times, 
of  which  Poze  records  nine.    After  all  she  escaped  martyrdom. 

»  Slrype's  Annals. 
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Bonner,  to  their  duty ;  having  a  husband  for  King,  the  future 
hero  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  who  would  now  have  most  wil- 
lingly introduced  the  Inquisition  into  England.  Why  then 
was  even  Gardiner^s,  the  Lord  Ghancellor^s  pen  so  restrained  ! 
Why  not  now  have  come  out,  in  round  set  terms,  with  all  hia 
malignity  to  the  Book  against  which  he  had  wrought  hard  for 
years !  And  after  him,  why  was  the  pen  of  the  Lord  Cardi- 
nal fettered!  A  royal  proclamation  could  have  been  very 
easily  penned,  and  surely  at  some  moment  of  wild  exaspera- 
tion, in  the  course  of  five  years,  the  royal  signature,  or  signa- 
tures, might  have  been  as  easily  obtained  ?  . 
But  let  us  not  be  mistaken.  Oopies  of  the  Scriptures  no  ' 
doubt  were  consigned  to  the  flames,  though  we  can  fix  upon 
no  more  than  three  occasions.  The  first  is  mentioned,  three 
years  after  Mary  had  been  on  the  throne,  when  at  least  one 
foreign  author,  Cabrera,  has  told  us  that  '^  many  of  the  Bibles, 
chained  to  desks  in  churches,  were  burnt  about  this  time  C^ 
and  again,  in  the  opening  of  1557,  when  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  were  visited  by  Ormaneto,  a  furious 
Italian,  datary  of  the  Pontiff,  or  chief  officer  of  the  Court  of 
Rome.  When  the  bones  of  Bucer  and  Fagius  were  actually 
dug  up  and  burned  at  the  former.  Bibles  as  well  as  other  books 
were  also  consumed ;  and  the  same  course  is  said  to  have  been 
pursued  at  Oxford,  when  the  dead  body  of  Peter  Martyr's 
wife  was  treated  with  such  indignity.  But  still,  in  the  midst 
of  BO  much  Satanic  opposition,  and  the  royal  denunciation  of 
oiher  books  and  human  authors,  perhaps  there  has  never  been 
a  more  striking  line  of  distinction  drawn,  in  reference  to  the 
Sacred  Volume.  What  renders  the  fact  already  stated  still 
more  observable  is — that  the  translations  of  the  Bible  by 
Tyndale  and  Coverdale  had  been  once  pointed  out,  or  referred 
to,  at  least  by  the  priests  or  clergy,  and  for  destruction.  In 
an  address  by  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  House,  these  were  their 
words — "  We  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  do 
humbly  pray"' — "  that  all  suspect  translations  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  the  authors  whereof  (not  kowerer  here  named) 
are  recited  in  a  statute  made  year  of  Henry  VIII.  &c. 
may  be  destroyed  and  burnt  throughout  this  realm. **'  *  These 
few  words  are  buried  among  twenty-eight  other  items,  and 

39  Parker  MS.  Col.  Cor.  Chr.  Cant,  or  Burnet,  book  2,  Records  xri. 
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the  reference  made  must  be  to  the  Act  of  34th  of  Henry ; 
bat  still  no  express  law  followed,  nor  was  there  a  single  pro- 
clamation in  compliance,  or  one  in  which  the  Sacred  Volume 
was  pointed  out  for  destruction,  either  by  royal  authority  or 
that  of  the  Gon70cation,  or  that  of  Cardinal  Pole.  Why  then 
not  acknowledge  the  Overruler !  "  He  maketh  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  Him,  and  the  remainder  thereof  He  restrains/^ 
Certainly  neither  Philip  or  Mary  intended  to  draw  such  a 
line  of  distinction  between  the  words  of  men  and  the  "  Word 
of  GodJ^  When  Henry'*s  wrath  was  up,  he  drew  no  such  dis- 
tinction, and  that  he  might  shew  that  he  imagined  a  vain 
thing,  and  fought  in  vain,  he  was  permitted :  but  thus  far 
Philip  and  Mary  were  restrained,  and  this,  in  connexion 
with  what  follows,  was  progress. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  point  worthy  of  observation  under 
this  reign.  Providentially,  time  was  afforded  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  two  distinct  methods.  One 
was  by  their  being  carried  abroad,  beyond  the  reach  of  dan- 
ger. The  pause  at  the  commencement  of  Mary'^s  reign  was 
not  unimproved  as  to  personal  safety,  and  the  exiles  unques- 
tionably availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  as  to  that 
which  they  valued  above  most  fine  gold.  A  single  copy,  if 
more  could  be  carried  away,  would  not  satisfy  any  one  among 
them  ;  and  it  was  far  more  easy  for  them  to  carry  books 
away  at  the  time  they  went,  than  it  was  afterwards  for  some 
of  these  exiles  to  import  their  own  writings.  This,  however, 
they  afterwards  did,  and  to  such  extent,  as  to  provoke  the 
royal  inhibition  of  June  1555,  which,  after  all,  could  not 
stem  the  influx.  The  stern  proclamation  of  death  by  martial 
law,  three  years  after,  was  a  proof  o{  failure;  and  the  Queen 
was  thus,  in  effect,  only  declaring — ^what  her  father  before  his 
death  had  done — that  royal  edicts,  in  certain  circumstances, 
if  not  nearly  impotent,  possess  no  sovereign  power. 

But  the  other  mode  of  preservation  was  by  concealment ; 
and  this  was  practised  to  no  small  extent,  whether  in  the 
crowded  city  or  the  hamlets  of  England.  Even  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  latter  there  are  supposed  to  have  been  methods  of 
concealment  so  ingenious  as  to  baffle  all  search — 

"  Fierce^  vhisker'd  guards  that  Volume  sought  in  vain, 
Enjoy'd  by  stealth,  and  hid  with  anxious  pain  ; 
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While  all  around  was  misery  and  gloom, 

This  ahew'd  the  bomidleas  bliss  beyond  the  tomb  ; 

Freed  from  the  venal  priest — ^the  feudal  rod, 

It  led  the  sufif 'rer's  weary  steps  to  God  ; 

And  when  his  painful  course  on  earth  was  run, 

This,  his  chief  wealth,  descended  to  his  son.*' 

This  course,  however,  from  its  very  nature,  did  not  admit 
of  its  being  put  on  record,  and  yet  we  are  not  without  evidence 
of  the  fact.  The  highly-prized  treasure^  read  often  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  was  concealed  under  the  bed,  in  hay-lofts, 
or  in  out-houses ;  and  we  have  one  notable  instance  of  another 
mode.  Mary  had  not  dismissed  from  her  immediate  service 
aU  who  had  any  value  for  the  Scriptures  ;  on  the  contrary, 
Strype  assures  us,  from  manuscript,  that  the  Gentlemen 
Ushers  of  the  Queen  were  ^'  almost  all  favourers  of  the  Gos- 
pel.^^  These  had  been  in  the  service  of  Edward,  her  brother, 
with  the  exception  of  others  that  she  had  appointed.  Of  oue 
of  them  the  same  laborious  author  gives  a  long  account  in  his 
"  Memorials,''' — Mr.  Underbill,  a  gentleman,  who,  though 
imprisoned  and  molested,  after  all  continued  to  receive  his 
pension,  and  outlived  the  present  reign.  At  one  period,  '^  a 
diligent  search  being  made  for  all  suspicious  books,''  he  was 
then  living  in  Wood  Street,  Gheapside.  Underbill  forthwith 
'^  sent  for  a  bricklayer,  and  built  up  a  wall  in  his  chamber, 
against  the  place  where  all  his  books  were,  and  so  inclosed 
them  in  security  from  the  danger  of  being  taken,  preserving 
them  for  himself  against  better  times."  Similar  precautions 
were,  no  doubt,  taken  by  others  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  many  precious  volumes,  if  not  also  printing  materials, 
were  built  up  until  Mary  should  draw  her  last  breath.^ 

It  may  now,  however,  be  observed  that,  of  all  the  other 
books  printed  up  to  this  period  in  England,  there  are  not  a 
few  of  which  not  a  vestige  remains  ;  while,  in  reference  to  the 
Scriptv/res^  of  which  so  many  editions  had  been  printed,  nay, 
and  innumerable  editions  since,  it  is  a  most  singular  fact,  that 
there  are  very  few,  perhaps  not  above  three  or  four,  of  which 
we  have  not  a  copy,  and  of  the  great  majority  several  copies, 
either  in  England  or  Scothind.     In  this  point  of  view,  our 


40  Unhappy  woman !  the  day  before  she  expired  was  actoally  etyled,  and  by  the  beat  of  ber 
■nbjecte,  Hop^fTednadayf 
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list  of  editions  at  the  end  of  this  work  becomes  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  entire  range  of  English  literature. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  reign  of  Mary,  it  may  be  re- 
marked by  some  that  the  writer  has  been  only  putting  the 
best  face  upon  a  gloomy  period.  Be  it  so.  Then  this  need 
not  prevent  us  from  looking  round  only  once  more. 

Bogers,  indeed,  has  been  martyred,  and  Ooverdale  banished ; 
Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  though  imprisoned,  and  excepted 
in  the  general  pardon  granted  at  Mary'^s  accession,  have  es- 
caped to  the  Continent.  John  Day,  the  spirited  printer,  and 
above  twenty  more  beside,  can  act  no  more  as  they  were  wont 
to  do,  up  to  July  1553,  when  Edward  died.  Leaving,  then, 
the  numerous  editions  of  the  Scriptures  which  had  been 
printed,  to  be  preserved  from  the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  whe- 
ther at  home  or  abroad,  and  as  they  best  might,  was  there 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  done,  under  this  Queen^s  reign,  in  the 
way  of  farther  progress  ?  With  regard  to  printing  the  Scrip- 
tures, however  humbling  to  national  vanity,  we  are  obliged  to 
answer — in  England^  absolutely  nothing.  The  press,  we  have 
seen,  was  fettered  or  suppressed,  and  not  a  leaf  could  be  issued. 
The  text  of  the  translation  also  required  to  be  reviewed  with 
£ar  more  leisure  and  superior  skill  than  it  had  ever  yet  been 
upon  English  ground,  or  since  the  first  edition  by  Bogers ; 
but  this  cannot  be  done,  or  rather,  as  Providence  had  deter- 
mined, must  not^  in  any  comer  of  our  native  land.  The  Gro- 
vemment  has  fallen  back  into  very  much  the  same  condition 
in  which  it  was  in  1523,  when  Tyndale  found  at  the  last,  that 
there  was  ^^  not  only  no  room  in  my  Lord  of  London'^s  house 
to  translate  the  New  Testament,  but  that  there  was  no  place 
to  do  it  in  all  England."" 

But  what  did  all  this  signify !  Providence  had  at  the  first 
spoken  to  this  Island,  in  a  way  not  common  to  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  there  was  nothing  now  to  prevent  a  re- 
petition of  the  same  singular  mode.  There  was,  indeed,  per- 
plexity and  confusion  in  the  councils  of  England,  and  all 
things  were  turning  upside  down  ;  but  human  nature,  strained 
to  its  highest  pitch,  in  opposition  to  Divine  Truth,  presents 
but  a  feeble  barrier ;  and  ^'  God'^s  eternal  thoughts  moved  on 
— His  undisturbed  afiairs.^^ 

An  eanle  from  his  native  country,  first  accomplished  the 
translation,  and  some  how  or  other  got  the  book  introduced  into 
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the  kingdom,  in  spite  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  his  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey.  Then,  an  exile  shall  do  the  same  thing  once  more;  by  cor- 
recting and  printing  the  New  Testament,  and  sending  it  into 
England  in  spite  of  either  Philip  or  Mary^  or  their  Cardinal 
Pole.  In  every  point  of  view  this  was  no  other  than  a  similar 
triumph ;  and  in  both  instances  at  a  moment,  when  there  was 
nothing  but  opposition  from  the  Crown  and  the  bench  of 
Bishops,  as  well  as  a  Cardinal,  by  authority  from  Bome,  trium- 
phantly presiding  in  the  country.  It  also  deserves  remark, 
that,  in  both  cases,  the  Testament  was  published  anonymouJjfy 
without  ostentation,  or  a  dedication  to  any  official  individual 
whatever.  In  the  first  instance,  the  name  of  the  translator 
was  not  known,  nor  till  Tyndale  was  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  disclose  it.  In  the  second  instance,  nothing  having 
occurred  to  compel  the  improver  of  this  version  to  disclose 
his  name,  it  has  been  overlooked  to  the  present  hour.  Both 
books  were  prepared,  and  sent  into  England,  when  persecution 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  every  seaport  seemed  to  be  shut 
against  them.  No  analogy  could  be  more  striking,  or  complete. 
But  was  this  second  triumph  effected  while  Mary  was  yet 
on  the  throne  i  It  was.  The  recension  of  the  text  must  have 
commenced  not  long  after  the  time  when  the  stake  waa  first 
prepared  ;  the  book  left  the  press  on  the  10th  of  June  1557, 
one  of  the  most  awful  months  in  the  record  of  persecution  ;^ 
and  it  was  perusing  in  England,  for  sometime  before  the 
Queen^s  death.  By  how  many  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
but  one  authentic  instance  will  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact. 

There  was  a  priest  of  some  learning  at  Auburn  near  Lincoln^  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  place  by  Old  Longland  the  Bishop,  Henry's  Confeesor  in  the 
days  of  Wolsey.  This  man,  named  William  Living,  had  married,  and  with  his 
wife  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  London,  where  he  seems  to  have  tried  to  sup- 
port himself,  in  the  time  of  Mary,  by  the  sale  of  buttons.  One  Cox,  a  spy,  or 
as  they  phrased  it,  a  promoter,  having  lodged  information  against  him,  the  con- 
stable and  his  assistants  soon  came,  and  upon  examining  his  books,  they  made 
sure  that  he  oould  not  be  a  safe  man.  This  happened  to  be  in  August  oir  Sep- 
tember 1558,  when  the  Queen  was  far  from  being  welL  Among  the  booing 
Dean,  the  Constable,  had  fastened  his  eye  on  one  that  was  bound  and  gUt, 
which  happened  to  be  a  work  on  Astronomy — the  "  De  Sphoera"  of  Mi^iili^»«. 
On  observing  the  figures,  round,  triangular  and  quadrilateral,  this  was  enough ! 
Carrying  this  book  open  with  him  in  the  street,  along  with  its  owner  and  his 


4)  In  /bur  day*,  ttom  the  18th  to  the  S2d  of  thia  month,  at  least  twentj-eeren  martTiB  died ! 
▼is.  one  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  two  at  Newington,  seren  at  Maidstone,  aeren  at  Gaa- 
terbiuy,  and  ten  at  Lewis !    Twenty-seven  were  thas  oonavmed  to  ashes  in>b«<r  days ! 
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-^  I  haye  found  him  at  length,"  said  the  constable,  "  and  it  is  no  maxrel 
the  Qneen  be  sieky  seeing  there  be  sach  eoi^ron  in  privy  comers ;  but  now  I 
tnist  he  shall  conjure  no  more  I" 

Deliyering  up  both  parties  to  Tho.  Darbyshire,  Bonner's  relative  and  the 
Chancellor  of  London  diocese,  after  asoertaining  who  Living  was,  and  char^g 
hnn  with  being  a  aehismatic,  he  inunediately  ordered  the  husband  to  the 
Bishop's  Coal-house,  and  the  wife  afterwards  to  the  Lollard's  Tower.  In  eon- 
▼ejring  the  former  to  his  prison,  however,  the  jailor  carried  him  first  to  his  own 
house  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  ^  there,"  says  Living  himself,  **  he  robbed  me  of 
my  purse,  my  gfardle,  my  Psalter,  and  a  New  Tettament  of  ChneectJ' 

Bringing  his  victim  to  the  nauseous  Coal-house  and  to  the  stocks^ — *^  Put  in 
both  your  legs,  and  your  hands  also,"  said  the  cruel  and  avaricious  man,  **  and 
except  you^M€  with  me,  **  I  will  put  a  collar  about  your  neck."  ^  What  is  the 
fine,"  it  was  asked.  "Foriif  ShiUinge/*  said  the  jailor ;  a  sum  equal  in  value 
to  at  least  twenty  pounds  of  the  present  day !  *^  I  am  never  able  to  pay  it," 
Mid  Living.  «  You  have  friendt  that  be  able,"  was  the  reply  ;  for  well  they 
knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  generosity  and  sympathy  of  the  lovers  of 
truth.  He  then  ordered  both  limbs  into  the  stocks  till  supper-time,  or  six 
o'ckHsk ;  when  a  cousin  of  the  prisoner's  wife,  aetnally  paid  finfy-pence  (equal 
to  about  two  pounds^)  to  this  monster  in  waiting,  for  one  hour's  ease  to  partake 
of  food  I  Then  from  seven  that  evening  to  two  the  next  day  he  lay  thus  con- 
fined without  any  intermission  ;  the  man  waiting  no  doubt  for  another  fee. 
After  this  he  also  was  carried  to  the  Lollard's  Tower,  **  having  the  favour,*' 
aajTB  the  prisoner  himself,  '<  to  put  my  leg  in  that  hole  which  Master  John 
Philpot's  leg  was  in  ;  and  so  lay  all  that  night,  nobody  coming  to  mo,  with 
eitiier  meat  or  drink."  Next  day,  however.  Living  was  delivered,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  fifteen  shillings  for  his  fees.  Thus,  on  the  most  moderate  calculation, 
the  imprisonment  had  cost  a  sum  equal  to  about  eleven  pounds  of  our  present 
money  ;  but  had  this  happened  one  year  earlier,  or  had  the  Queen  even  now, 
been  as  lively  as  the  man  himself,  he  certainly  would  not  have  escaped  with  his 
life.    The  "  Testament,"  of  course,  which  he  most  of  all  valued,  was  gone. 

His  partner  in  life  had  been  separately  handled,  and  one  of  her  replies  was 
Bofficientiy  expressive.  ^  You  be  not  adiamed,"  said  Dale,  a  promoter,  **  to 
tell  wherefore  you  come  hither."  ^  No,"  replied  the  good  woman,  ^  that  I  am 
not,  for  it  is  for  C^ritt'i  TVftam^nl."^ 

But  what  was  this  Testament  of  which  they  spake !  It  was 
the  book  to  which  we  have  referred ;  a  very  beautiful  one, 
and  now  of  rare  occurrence,  printed  with  a  silver  type,  and  on 
the  best  paper ;  by  far  the  best  review  of  the  Sacred  text 
that  had  yet  been  made,  "  diligently  revised  by  the  most  ap- 
proved Greek  examples,  and  conference  of  translations  in 
other  tongues."'  It  is  the  first  English  New  Testament, 
divided  into  verses^  and  formed  an  important  preliminary  step 
to  the  revision  of  the  whole  Bible. 


*  Foze.— Herbert  mentiona,  "  Cclius  Secnndns  Curio  to  his  dear  friend  Fulriiu  Morato/'  aa 
tmialated  into  English  by  W.  Liring.  <•  Printed  bj  John  Aide,  1076."  It  ii  an  epistle  for  the 
RBdly  bringing  op  of  children,  and  concludes :  *'  From  Lnoe,  154S,  the  UiL  of  the  Ides  of  Jane, 
4>oth  XT.  LiMng/*—cf  Bafait  Swithen's  by  London  Stone.  Curio  may  ba  remembered  as  one  of 
^  Bott  interesting  characters  in  Mine's  Italy. 
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Few  mistakes  have  been  more  common,  and  even  up  to  the 
present  daj,  than  that  of  ascribing  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  English  to  a  number  of  individuals.  Thus 
the  name  of  Tyndale  has  frequently  been  associated  with 
various  other  men  :  with  even  an  amanuensis,  Roye,  who  was 
only  about  fifteen  months  in  his  service ;  with  George  Joye, 
though  never  an  associate ;  with  Gonstantine,  though  little  else 
than  one  of  those  agents  who,  in  early  times,  conveyed  copies 
of  the  New  Testament  into  England.  The  same  confusion 
has  prevailed,  when  referring  to  this  "  Testament  of  Geneva."^ 
"  This  translation,^**  it  has  been  said,  "  was  made  by  manj/ 
of  the  principal  English  Reformers.''''^  The  translation,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  is  an  improvement  of  Tyndale'^s,  on  compar- 
ing it  with  the  Greek  original,  once  more :  but  so  far  from 
many  being  engaged,  the  address  to  the  reader  at  the  begin- 
ning incontestibly  proves  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  only  one 
man  ;  and  although  it  cannot  even  yet  be  very  positively  as- 
serted who  that  individual  was,  we  now  ofier  some  interesting 
particulars  respecting  one,  which  will  probably  leave  no  hesi- 
tation as  to  his  being  the  person  to  whom  his  country  stood 
indebted. 

WiUiam  Whittingkam^  the  branch  of  a  family,  not  ex- 
tinct in  the  male  line,  till  so  recently  as  1758,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1524  at  Holmeset,  afterwards  called  Holmeside  Hall, 
six  miles  from  Durham,  in  the  parish  of  Lanchester.^  His 
father,  William  Whittingham,  Esq.  of  Holmeset,  had  sent 
him  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  commoner  at  Brazen-nose 
College  about  1540,  and  made  such  proficiency  in  learning, 
that  in  1545  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All-Souls.  Anthony 
Wood  affirms  that  he  was  after  this  chosen  one  of  the  senior 
students  in  Christ  Church,  formerly  Cardinal  College; 
"  Henry  VIII.  endeavouring  to  replenish  it  with  the  choicett 
scholars  in  the  University,''*  precisely  as,  the  reader  may  re- 
member, Wolsey  had  first  attempted.  This  is  curious 
enough,  as  Whittingham  was  thus  following  in  the  tame 
path  by  which  John  Fryth  had  been  led,  twenty  years  ago. 
Whittingham,  however,  so  far  from  being,  like  his  predeces- 
sor, confined  in  the  dungeon  below,  in  May  1550  had  leave 


^  Lowia,  Newoome,  Home,  Lowndes,  and  others. 

44  It  is  perhaps  the  name  of  this  parish  which  has  led  to  a  mbtake,  not  nnasna],  that  he  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  Ckfster. 
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granted  him,  by  the  dean  and  canons,  to  travel  for  three 
years.  He  embarked  for  France,  intending  to  go  into  Italy ; 
but  being  taken  unwell  at  Lyon,  he  proceeded  first  to  Paris, 
and  then  to  Orleans  University,  spending  at  least  a  year  and 
a  half  between  these  two  cities.  After  having  visited  several 
parts  of  Germany,  his  travels  terminated  at  Geneva,  where  he 
remained  till  about  May  1553,  when  his  three  years  had  ex- 
pired. But  what  a  change  awaited  him  on  his  return  !  Ed- 
ward died  on  the  6th  of  July.  Christ  Church  now,  must 
soon  have  proved  as  dangerous  to  him,  as  Cardinal  College,  or 
the  same  spot,  had  done  to  Fryth.  Whittingham,  with  a 
mind  now  enlightened,  had  no  idea  of  waiting  till  another 
Cardinal  should  bear  sway,  and  his  agents  at  Oxford  burn 
Bibles,  as  Wolsey  had  treated  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. Instead,  therefore,  of  '^  leave  granted  ^^  a  second  time, 
just  as  if  to  make  the  parallel  more  complete,  like  Fryth  or 
Tyndale  before  that,  he  must  now  fly  to  the  Continent,  where 
he  arrived  in  safety,  and  at  Frankfort,  on  the  27th  of  June 
1554,  with  the  first  exiles  who  there  took  up  their  abode. 

Into  the  painful  and  unseemly  diseensions  which  arose  among  the  exiles  at 
this  plaoe^  in  March^  the  next  year,  well  known  since  by  the  title  of  ''  The 
Troubles  of  Frankfort,"  it  is  happily  not  our  province  to  enter.  They  come 
before  us  in  connexion  with  Whittingham,  only  in  passing,  but  it  is  in  a  light 
hitherto  but  little,  if  at  all,  observed.  The  war  of  opinion  in  f^igland  was 
risixig  to  its  utmost  virulence,  and  the  flames  about  to  be  kindled  by  it  were  to 
blaze  in  every  direction.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  humiliating,  than 
to  see  a  number  of  good  and  able  men,  who  had  fled  in  haste,  and  but  narrowly 
escaped  with  tlieir  lives,  all  at  once  discover  so  much  pertinacity.  Surely  tlie 
ground  which  both  parties  had  previously  occupied,  must,  in  itself,  have  been 
unUnaUe,  before  such  a  scene  could  have  occurred.  There  was  no  difference 
of  opinion,  at  least  expressed,  as  to  the  way  of  a  sinful  creature's  acceptance 
before  his  Maker  ;  none  as  to  repentance  towards  God,  or  faith  towards  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  none  as  to  justification,  or  the  necessity  for  a  holy  life,  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  or  eternal  judgment.  But,  strange  to  say,  without 
taking  time  to  exchange  sentiments  on  these  fundamental  tniths  ;  without  any 
time  to  recognise  and  bow  to  them,  as  the  only  cement  of  any  acceptable  or 
lasting  union  ;  taking  no  time  first  to  kindle  up  the  spirit  of  individual  devo- 
tion, and  of  mutual  love  or  esteem  ;  although  no  difference  of  sentiment  ex- 
isted as  to  the  obligations  of  social  worship,  they  at  once  plunged  into  a  vor- 
tex, respecting  its  mere  external  form  of  display  !  Had  they  been  a  company 
of  simple-hearted  disciples,  no  such  misery  need  to  have  occurred,  nor  pro- 
bably would  ;  but  they  were  not  only  possessed  of  learning,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  but  mostly  official  men  \  and,  alas  !  ^  the  wisdom  that  cometh  down 
from  above,  which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated," was  not  tliere.  It  had  been  usual  to  urge  conformity  to  ceremonial 
observances,  from  respect  due  to  the  regal  authority  by  which  thoy  were  en- 
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joined ;  but  here  there  was  no  authority  whatever,  quite  the  reyene.  Yei  the 
Service  Book,  drawn  up  by  Cranmer,  which  had  been  set  forth  by  the  authority 
of  a  Monarch,  under  age,  Eklward  VI  ^  now  no  more,  set  them  unhappily  wrong. 
Neither  party  had  sufficient  light  to  take  the  high  and  sacred,  the  only  safe 
ground,  and  stand  upon  it.  That  is,  neither  party  saw,  so  as  to  adore,  thefidl- 
nets  and  all-tufioieney  of  the  Sckcred  Record  iteelfy  as  a  Service  Book,  and  Prayer 
Book,  and  every  thing  else  in  the  shape  of  a  book ;  and  the  contention  actually 
became  so  sharp  between  them,  that  in  the  space  of  less  than  one  solitary  fort- 
night, or  from  die  13th  to  the  25th  of  March,  they  were  divided  into  two  hos- 
tile bands  !  Had  both  parties  immediately  died  on  the  spot,  no  oonBeqnmces 
might  have  ensued,  and  the  hasty  contest  might  have  passed  away,  as  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot.  But  Providence  had  appointed  otherwise,  and 
that  with  immediate  referenee  to  8aered  Writ,  as  infinitely  above  all  human 
composition.  One  party  retired  to  Geneva  and  Basil,  and  the  other,  who  had 
conquered,  and  remained  at  Frankfort,  were  never  united  among  themselves. 
Their*s  was  indeed  a  chapter  of  *^  troubles*'  from  beginning  to  end ;  thus  afford- 
ing to  posterity  a  striking  lesson  of  instruction  and  wazning,  from  which  it 
might  have  learned  much.  At  this  distance,  indeed,  it  may  be  easy  for  many 
to  see  the  cause  of  this  division  ;  and  say — **  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  they 
were  too  precipitate,  too  hasty  or  impatient,  than  which  nothing  can  be  so  in- 
jurious to  Christianity ;  but  besides,  they  seem  to  have  been  mistaken  altoge- 
ther as  to  the  essential  origin  of  <  social  religion  exemplified.'  They  were  bent, 
and  at  once,  on  <  the  uniformity  of  profession  in  the  bond  of  ignorance/  in- 
stead of  <  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.' "  Be  it  so,  only  it  would 
have  been  well  for  thousands  since,  had  they  not  foundered,  again  and  again, 
on  the  self  same  rock.^ 

Had  Whittingham  not  gone  to  Frankfort,  or  had  he  not 
been  a  party  concerned  in  this  scene,  we  should  have  been 
saved  the  necessity  of  any  reference  whatever  to  the  subject ; 
but  as  he  was  not  only  present,  but  deeply  interested,  and 
then  one  of  the  retiring  party ;  in  retiring  with  him  we  shall 
now  have  occasion  to  mark  the  watchful  care  of  the  Almighty 
over  his  own  Word ;  once  more  about  to  be  given  to  a  coun- 
try, which  was  once  more  fighting  against  it.  He,  and  let  it 
be  observed,  immediately  after  this,  found  out  for  this  con- 
fessedly eminent  scholar,  far  different  and  nobler  occupation 
than  that  of  fighting  at  Frankfort,  about  the  words  which 
mav^s  wisdom  teacheth.  Amidst  all  the  war^s  tumultuous 
noise,  God's  own  revealed  will,  must  not  be  neglected.  Whit- 
tingham had  hitherto  sustained  only  the  character  of  a 
Christian  and  a  scholar.  Having  had  no  official,  that  is,  no 
ministerial  character  in  the  Church,  he  bore  still  nearer  re- 
semblance to  John  Fryth ;  and  in  his  own  apprehension,  we 


4<  For  an  oooonnt  of  "  the  troubles  of  Frankfort,'*  anno  IfiM,  see  the  original  edition,  1576,  or 
the  reprint  in  the  Pheeniz,  rol.  iL,  46.  Old  Thomas  Faller  giTcs  a  rery  candid  ftatement  in  his 
characteristic  Church  History. 
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know,  that,  ^'  from  his  former  travels  and  observations,  and 
his  acquisition  of  several  languages,^''  he  imagined  **  he  had 
fitted  himself  more  for  civil  or  state  employment  than  any 
other/^  No  matter ;  this,  we  presume,  is  the  individual  now 
selected  to  sit  down,  with  greater  skill  and  more  composure, 
to  the  New  Testament,  than  any  man  since  Tyndale  himself ; 
and  like  him  also,  happily  now  unfettered  by  any  human  au- 
thority whatever.  Hitherto  Whittingham  had  lived  a  single 
life,  but  after  retiring  to  Geneva,  where  he  had  arrived  in  the 
autumn  of  1 555,  he  was  married  to  Catharine,  the  sister  of 
John  Calvin.^  Whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  his 
marriage,  this  was  the  time  in  which  he  must  have  applied 
assiduously  to  the  English  New  Testament,  with  ^^  the  most 
approved  Greek  examples ''  before  him.  To  his  recension  of 
Tyndale^s  version,  he  prefixed  two  things.  First,  '^an  Epistle 
declaring  that  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Law,  by  John  Calvin,**^ 
his  brother-in-law ;  and  then  his  own  address,  of  three  leaves, 
'^  To  the  reader.'*'*  In  this,  he  speaks  throughout  in  the  «V 
fftUar  number,  taking  the  entire  responsibility  upon  himself ; 
and  after  the  broil  in  which  he  had  previously  been  involved 
at  Frankfort,  his  language  becomes  the  more  impressive.  Ad- 
verting to  three  distinct  classes  of  men,  he  says — 

"  Some  are  malicious  deepisen  of  the  Word,  and  graces  of  God,  who  torn  all 
things  into  poison,  and  a  further  hardening  of  their  hearts :  others  do  not 
openly  resist  and  contemn  the  Gospel,  because  they  are  stricken  as  it  were  in 
a  trance  with  the  majesty  thereof ;  yet  either  they  quarrel  and  cavil,  or  else 
deride,  and  mock  at  whatsoever  thing  is  done,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
same.  The  third  sort  are  the  simple  Iambs,  which  partly  are  already  in  the 
fold  of  Christ,  and  so  hear  willingly  their  Shepherd's  voice,  and  partly  wander- 
ing astray  by  ignorance,  tarry  the  time  till  the  Shepherd  find  them,  and  bring 
them  onto  his  flock.  To  tkit  kind  of  people,  in  this  translation,  /  ckiejly  had 
r€9peet,  np  moved  with  zeal,  counselled  by  the  godly,  and  drawn  by  occasion, 
boUi  of  the  place  where  God  hath  appointed  us  to  dwell,  and  also  of  the  store 
of  heavenly  learning  and  judgment,  which  so  aboundeth  in  this  city  of  Geneva. 

...  To  these,  therefore,  who  are  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  which  know  their 
Father's  will,  and  are  aflectioned  to  the  truth,  /  render  a  reason  of  my  doing 
in  few  lines,  &c.*' 


**  Wood,  in  Ids  Athena^  flpeaka»  thongh  with  bMitation,  of  Whittinghun  baTing  been  mu^ 
tied  at  Orleans,  on  his  first  nait  to  the  continent,  and  to  Katharine,  danghter  of  Lewis  Jac- 
qnienre,  near  that  dty ;  but  we  bare  no  OTidence  whatever  of  bis  baring  been  the  hnsband  of 
more  than  one  wife,  and  that  be  was  married  to  the  sbter  of  Calrin  is  certain,  from  the  words 
in  Us  epitaph—"  Mariti  Catharine  Sonroris  Jobannis  Calvin  tbeologt."— Willis,  i.,  p.  2S3, 
where  no  mention  is  made  of  any  other.  Whittingham's  name  will  occur  again  ander  the  reign 
of  BUaabeth,  bat  any  account  of  him  taken  from  Anthony  Wood  most  be  compared  with,  and 
corrected  by  other  writers.  See  Hutchison's  History  of  the  C.  Pal.  of  Durham,  ii.,  143,  ISO,  378. 
Forbes  State  Papers,  ii.,  807,  418,  487. 
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^'  Oounselled,"'*  as  he  tells  us,  by  others,  it  is  evident  that 
the  writer  had  obtained  the  palm  for  scholarship  among  his 
brethren :  now  as  Whittingham  will  come  before  us,  presently 
as  the  chief  person  engaged  with  the  entire  Scriptures,  or  the 
Geneva  Bible  of  1560,  there  can  remain  little  or  no  doubt 
that  he  is  the  man  now  speaking  in  this  preface.  Afterwards 
he  will  appear  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  learning  of  some 
other  individuals,  though  by  no  means  to  the  extent  which 
has  been  all  along  so  vaguely  reported. 

This  New  Testament,  in  duodecimo,  neatly  printed  in  roman  and  italic 
types,  consists  of  456  leaves,  including  the  tide — **^  The  Newe  Testament  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  conferred  diligently  with  the  Greke  and  best  approued 
translations.  With  the  arguments  as  wel  before  the  chapters  as  for  every  Boke 
and  Epistle  ;  also  diversities  of  readings  and  moste  proffitable  annotations  of  all 
harde  places ;  whereunto  is  added  a  copious  table. — At  Geneva,  printed  by  Con- 
rad Badius,  m.d.lvii.*'  And  at  the  end,  ^  Printed  by  Conrad  Badius,  M.D.LV11. 
this  X  day  of  June."  The  date  is  worth  notice  on  one  account,  that  Whitting- 
ham died  only  six  miles  from  the  spot  where  he  was  bom,  or  at  Durham,  on  the 
very  zavM  day,  twenty-two  years  afterwards,  the  10th  of  June  1579.  A  copy 
of  this  book,  at  public  sale,  has  brought  as  much  as  £1 1,  58. 

Here,  then,  was  one  set-off  for  the  reign  of  Queen  Maiy, 
which  she  and  her  husband  would  have  gladly  dispensed  with. 
Literally,  in  the  time  of  ''  blo6d  and  fire,  and  vapour  of 
smoke,^^  in  a  dark  and  cloudy  day  for  England,  theU  was  ac- 
complished which  had  never  been  overtaken  all  the  time  of 
King  Edward.  The  New  Testament  did  require  revision, 
but  it  must  be  done  by  an  eanle  upon  foreign  ground,  and  be 
printed  much  nearer  to  Rome  than  London,  while  the  book, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  already  in  the  kingdom.  More  than 
this,  the  entire  Bible,  still  more  improved  by  a  careful  compa- 
rison of  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  was  already  com- 
menced ;  nay,  during  the  last  year  of  this  Queen's  reign,  the 
revisers  at  Geneva  were  engaged  with  it  literally  night  and 
day.  Whatever,  therefore,  had  been  overturned  or  trodden 
down  in  England,  this  cause  had  sensibly  advanced.  The 
storm  had  only  enlivened  its  progress,  and  actually  brought  it 
into  Vkfar  better  state  than  it  was  before.  We  have  yet  to  see 
how  it  fared  with  "  the  Exiles'""  Bible,  and  what  a  blessing  it 
proved  to  the  families  of  our  native  land,  for  a  period  equal  to 
ten  times  the  duration  of  Queen  Mary's  reign.  The  Queen 
expiring  on  the  17th  of  November  1558,  she  was  succeeded 
by  her  sister  Elizabeth. 
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SECTION  III.    EEIGN  OF  ELIZABETH. 

▲  RBIQlTy  EJCTEVDING  TO  MORE  THAN  FOBTT-FOUA  TKARS,  BUT  HOWEVER 
POWXKFUL  IN  BYSBT  OTHEB  DEPABTMBITT,  HAYIlfa  NO  ACTUAL  OONTBOL 
OYER  THE  OHOICB  OB  PBEFEBENCB  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  BHOLANB,  WITH 
BEOABD  TO  THE  8ACBSD  80BIPTUBE8  IN  THSIB  NATIYE  TONGUE,  AND 
THUS  PBESENTING  THE  ONLY  EXCEPTION  TO  UNLIMITED  SWAY. 

.HE  second  daughter  and  only  surviving  child  of  Henry 
VIII.,  or  the  last  branch  of  the  Tudor  fEunilj,  now 
ascended  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Bom 
with  the  finest  natural  capacity,  the  education  of  Elizabeth, 
followed  by  the  discipline  through  which  she  had  passed,  en- 
abled her  to  hold  the  sceptre  with  a  firmer  grasp  than  that  of 
any  of  her  family  who  had  preceded  her ;  and  throughout  the 
long  period  of  above  forty-four  years,  England  had  no  occasion 
to  complain  for  want  of  what  certain  persons  have  styled  a 
strong  government.  The  preservation  of  the  Queen  to  the 
present  hour  was  very  remarkable,  and  it  proves,  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  that  a  nation  can  no  more  judge  of  what 
may  contribute  to  its  stability,  than  any  single  man  can  tell 
what  is  good  for  him  all  the  days  of  his  vain  life,  which  he 
spendeth  as  a  shadow.  Thus,  the  English  people,  when  Mary 
was  proclaimed,  had  drowned  with  joy  the  voice  of  the  heralds ; 
but  their  hearts  revolted  at  the  very  prospect  of  her  marriage 
to  a  Spanish  prince,  and  the  step  once  taken  was  never  for- 
given. Yet  that  prince  must  come  into  the  country,  and 
enjoying,  as  he  did,  entire  sway  over  his  English  Queen,  thus 
prove  one  instrument,  and  in  no  inferior  degree,  of  preserving 
her  sister  from  the  block.  The  life  of  no  heir  to  a  throne 
was  ever  worth  less  than  that  of  Elizabeth  at  one  period ;  and 
had  Mary  only  remained  single,  with  Stephen  Gardiner  for 
her  adviser,  humanly  speaking,  her  sister  might  have  ended 
her  days  on  the  scaffold.  One  providential  purpose  for  which 
Philip  had  come  to  England  being  answered,  he  may  live 
abroad,  and  another  day,  with  his  armada,  seem  to  be  bent 
on  the  ruin  of  the  princess  he  had  saved ;  but  she  will  out- 
live him,  as  well  as  every  storm  that  shall  be  raised  against 
her. 
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Without  entering  into  politics,  or  the  character  of  particular  acts^  it 
ifl  allowed  by  all,  that  capacity  for  ruling  formed  the  leading  feature  of 
the  entire  reign,  whether  we  look  to  the  Queen  herself,  or  to  the  men  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded.  Under  other  monarchs,  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  fix  upon  one  man,  as  minister,  who  ?fbs,  in  fact,  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  age,  but  Elizabeth,  in  her  own  person,  formed  a  striking 
exception.  Of  aU  her  ministers,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  they  owed 
their  advancement  to  her  choice,  and  that  they  were  supported  by  her 
constancy,  but,  with  all  their  abilities,  they  were  never  able  to  acquire 
any  undue  ascendancy  over  her.  "  In  her  family,  in  her  court,  in  her 
kingdom,  she  remained  equally  mistress."  Inflexibly  resolved  never  to 
divide  her  power  with  any  man  living,  and  never  to  many,  her  object 
throughout  life  was  to  reign  alone,  a  course  which  she  pursued  with 
a  sagacity  which  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  exceeded.  Should  there  hap- 
pen, therefore,  to  be  one  palpable  exception  to  her  imperative  sway, 
more  especially  should  there  be  <mly  one,  and  that  one  embrace  the  con- 
tinued histoiy  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  this  will  not  merely  extend  that 
line  of  distinction  between  it  and  all  other  affairs,  which  we  have  beheld 
as  unbroken,  throughout  three  successive  reigns ;  but  it  will  show  that, 
as  fur  as  the  current  of  events  had  any  voice,  the  God  of  providence  was 
lending  increasing  energy  to  that  course  which  He  had  maintained  from 
the  beginning. 

The  first  months  of  this  able  monarch  were,  however,  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished by  caution.  At  once  she  discovered  a  mind  which  seemed  to 
have  been  accustomed  to  consult  only  with  itself.  As  far  as  worldly 
prudence  could  foresee,  she  had  resolved  to  mark  out  her  own  path, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  to  do  absolutely  nothing  rashly.  On  this  account, 
her  future  course  became  the  subject  of  deep  solicitude  and  anxious  sp^ 
dilation,  rather  than  that  of  certain  hope  to  either  of  the  two  parties, 
into  which  her  council,  as  well  as  her  kingdom,  was  divided.  Had 
the  Queen  at  once  listened  to  either  party,  and  implicitly  followed 
its  advice,  there  can  be  no  question  that  persecution  must  have  been  the 
immediate  result ;  for  notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed  over  both, 
still  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  understood  how  to  separate  power 
from  persecution,  or  the  exercise  of  mental  freedom  from  obedience  to 
civil  authority.  No  more  did  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  rather  less,  but  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  make  herself  beloved  by  her  people  as  a  whole ; 
some  time  was  required,  for  a  mind  like  hers,  to  trace  out  such  a  path 
as  she  supposed  was  most  likely  to  secure  that  end. 

The  caution,  however,  to  which  we  have  referred,  has  been  noticed 
here,  on  account  of  its  having  distinctly  embraced  the  Sacred  Volume. 
Even  this,  also,  must  be  regarded  with  what  Elizabeth  imagined  to  be 
prudent  expediency.  It  is  true,  that  on  Saturday,  the  i4th  of  January 
1559,  as  has  been  often  repeated,  on  proceeding  through  London,  in  public 
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pxoceesioiiy  when  an  elegant  English  Bible  was  presented  to  her  majesty, 
at  ihe  Conduit,  in  Oheapside,  she  receiyed  it  with  a  grace  peculiar  to 
herself  and  kissing  it,  said^  while  pressing  it  to  her  bosom,  that  she 
would  "  oftimes  read  that  holy  book."  The  Queen  had  just  passed  the 
spot  where  the  Scriptures  had  been  often  burnt ;  and  the  present  gift  had 
been  adopted,  no  doubt,  with  the  view  of  drawing  forth  some  pointed 
declaration ;  but  it  went  no  farther,  and  then,  the  yezy  next  morning, 
or  that  of  her  coronation,  it  was  not  to  be  understood  that  she  had 
already  signified  her  approbation  of  either  printing  or  circulating  the 
Sacred  Yolimie ! 

**  Queen  EHzabeth,**  says  Lord  Bacon,  **  the  morrow  of  her  coronation,  it 
being  the  custom  to  release  prisoners  at  the  inauguration  of  a  prince,  went  to 
the  ehapel,  and,  in  the  great  chamber,  one  of  her  courtiers,  who  wbs  well 
known  to  her,  either  out  of  his  own  motion,  or  by  the  instigation  of  a  wiser 
man,  presented  her  with  a  petition,  and,  before  a  number  of  courtiers,  besought 
her,  with  a  loud  voice, — '  That  now  this  good  time,  there  might  be  four  or  five 
principal  prisoners  more  released.'  It  was  inquired  who  they  were,  when  he 
replied, — ^  These  were  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  Aposde  Paul,  who  had 
been  long  shut  up,  as  it  were,  in  prison,  so  as  they  could  not  converse  with  the 
common  people,  who  were  eager  to  see  them  abroad.'  The  Queen,  however, 
answered  very  gravely, — *  That  it  was  best  first  to  inquire  of  themselves, 
whether  they  would  be  released  or  no.' "  ^ 

The  last  Queen  had  now  been  dead  two  months,  but  nothing  definite 
had  ever  escaped  &om  the  lips  of  her  successor.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
steps  actually  taken  conveyed  no  certainty  of  signification,  so  that  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  two  adverse  parties  were  alike  quivering  in  the  beam. 
Thus,  in  reference  to  her  Council,  Elizabeth  had  retained  a  majority  of 
professed  disciples  of  "  the  old  learning,"  some  of  whom  had  been  active 
in  its  defence,  and  all  of  them  men  distinguished  either  for  capacity  or 
influence  ;  but  to  these  she  added  eight  others  of  opposite  sentiments, 
not  exempting  some  who  had  suffered  imprisonment  or  exile  for  their 
opinions.  Cecil,  the  Queen's  principal  adviser  and  Secretary,  as  well 
as  herself,  had  conformed  under  the  late  reign,  and  though  it  was  under- 
stood that  they  had  merely  bowed  to  the  storm,  from  a  Council  so  con- 
stituted, it  was  impossible  to  augur  anything.  There  was  in  fact  a  very 
different,  or  secret  cabinet,  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  with  whom 
rested  the  power  of  control. 

A  number  of  steps  had  only  prolonged  the  public  uncertainty.  Thus, 
on  the  14th  of  December  Elizabeth  had  buried  her  sister,  with  all  the 
rites  of  the  old  learning,  and  on  the  2dd  ordered  a  solemn  dirge  for  the 
$oul  of  the  Emperor  Chades  :  but  then  two  days  after,  the  prisoners  on 
account  of  religious  opinion  were  released,  while  on  the  27th  all  preach- 


'  TUft  coortier,  tayi  Heylin,  was  named  RaisBford,  probably  Sir  John  Bainsford,  a  Knight 
of  Emex,  laid  to  have  been  the  generous  protector  of  OeorRe  Buchanan  on  his  flight  firom  Scot- 
land in  1539. 
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ing  by  any  party  was  imperatively  suflpended,  till  consultation  was  held 
by  the  Queen  with  the  three  estates.  She  had  passed  through  London 
indeed  with  great  eclat ;  but  the  very  next  morning^  as  we  have  seen, 
checked  her  too  forward  courtier.  The  Princess  Regnant  must  be  let 
alone,  to  think  out,  and  resolve  upon,  her  own  course,  and  to  consult 
farther  with  Cecil  and  Bacon  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  done  now,  in  open 
HaU,  and  before  the  Crown  has  yet  been  set  upon  her  head.  Parliament 
itself  must  first  assemble,  as  it  did  in  ten  days  after,  when  her  Migesty 
had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  power  conferred  upon 
her.  Its  very  opening  however  must  be  distinguished  by  the  chaiao- 
teristic  ambiguity.  It  was  on  the  25th  of  January,  when  Elizabeth 
assisted,  in  state,  at  a  solemn  high  mass ;  but  after  this  followed  a  ser- 
mon, and  by  no  other  than  Br.  Cox,  the  tutor  of  Edward,  and  one  of  the 
exUei  just  returned  from  banishment.  Not  a  little  business  vras  done, 
while  a  cautious  expediency  is  still  very  observable.  Certain  laws  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  were  renewed,  many  of  Edward's  revived,  and  those 
of  Mary  repealed  :  but  in  Parliament  there  must  not  be  a  single  move- 
ment as  io  faith  of  any  kind.  They  were  summoned  to  consult  respect- 
ing an  uniform  *'  order"  of  religion.  Analogous  to  Cranmer^s  proposal, 
twenty-three  years  ago,  they  must  first  decide  upon  the  ceremonial  or 
external  order  ;  only  now  no  ''  Articles"  in  reference  to  doctrine  or  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  must  be  once  propounded.  In  the 
Convocation  indeed,  also  assembled,  ^'and  which,  owing  to  the  times," 
says  Fuller,  "  was  very  small  and  silent,"  the  adherents  of  ''  the  old 
learning,"  with  Bonner  for  their  leader,  were  broaching,  for  the  last  time, 
certain  articles,  but  though  presented  to  Bacon,  the  Lord  keeper,  and 
they  led  to  a  discussion  afterwards,  such  subjects  are  not  to  be  admitted 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament. 

The  '^  Supremacy,"  however,  must  now  be  both  discussed,  and  settled. 
But  here  again,  her  Majesty  had  objected  decidedly  to  a  title,  first  as- 
sumed by  her  Father,  and  one  in  which  he  gloried, — ^^  the  Head  of  the 
Church."  The  world,  it  has  been  said,  is  ruled  by  names ;  and  so  the 
apparerU  rejection  of  a  cherished  title  on  the  one  hand,  and  non-inter- 
ference, as  to  &ith,  at  present,  on  the  other,  must  have  had  their  re- 
spective objects.  Abroad  at  least,  the  first  movement  might  sound  au- 
spiciously for  the  moment,  and  the  last,  if  it  had  no  softening  effect  at 
home,  at  least  left  the  way  still  open  for  indulging  a  pleading  dream,  or 
the  hope  of  amalgamating  two  hostile  parties.  Meanwhile  the  title  by 
which  Elizabeth  chose  to  be  distinguished  was  that  of  '^  Chvemor  of  the 
Church  ;"  but  according  to  Fuller,  complaints  were  heard  still,  <^  that  the 
simplicity  of  poor  people  was  abused  ;  because  while  the  Queen  declined 
the  former  title,  and  assumed  the  latter,  though  less  offenfive,  it  was 
more  expressive;  so  that  while  their  ears  were  favoured,  in  her  waving  the 
word,  their  souls  were  deceived  with  the  sense  under  another  expression. 
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There  was  now  to  be  no  Parliament  or  Convocation  for 
three  years,  but  at  last,  and  without  therefore  having  con- 
sulted either  the  one  or  the  other,  about  midsummer  or  the 
autumn  of  this  year  we  hear  something  respecting  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  by  virtue  of  Elizabeth^s  authority,  certain  injunc- 
tions were  issued.  Among  these  were  the  following,  left  with 
every  parish  visited. 

"  To  provide  within  three  months  after  this  vifiitation,  at  the  charges  of  tlie 
parish,  one  book  of  the  vhcle  Bible  of  the  largest  volume  in  English,  and  within 
one  twelve  months  the  paraphrases  of  Erasmus  also  in  English,  and  the  same  to 
he  set  up  in  some  convenient  place  within  the  said  Church,  where  the  parish- 
ioners may  most  conveniently  resort  and  read  the  same.  All  parsons  under  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  shall  buy  for  their  own  use  the  New  Testament  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish with  paraphrases,  within  three  months.  Enquiry  was  to  be  made  whether 
any  Parsons,  Vicars,  or  Curates,  did  discourage  any  person  from  reading  any 
part  of  the  Bible,  either  in  Latin  or  English." 

No  intimation  was  given,  here,  or  any  where  else,  as  to  how 
or  where  $uch  volumes  were  to  be  found,  and  hence  it  has  been 
inferred  by  Lewis,  that  under  the  late  reign  they  had  not  been 
destroyed  or  burnt  to  any  very  great  extent.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  observed  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  a 
royal  injunction ;  buried  too  among  not  fewer  than  fifty 
others,  some  of  which  are  strange  enough ;  and  if  the  effects 
resembled  those  which  resulted  from  Henry* 8  voice,  then  there 
would,  in  many  instances,  be  a  reluctant,  in  others,  only  a 
tardy  compliance. 

As  for  the  preparation  of  more  copies,  Elizabeth  said  not 
one  word,  while  the  printing  press,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
far  from  approaching  its  freedom  in  the  days  of  Edward,  has 
become  more  fettered  than  it  had  ever  been,  since  the  art  was 
first  introduced  into  England  ! 

All  this,  however,  will  only  render  the  progress  in  printing 
of  the  Sacred  Volume  still  more  remarkable.  This  was  a 
cause  in  which  neither  the  reigning  Prince  nor  the  Privy 
Council,  the  Parliament  or  Convocation,  had  ever  been  much 
consulted,  and  ne^oer  with  a  view  to  its  essential  progress.  It 
had  commenced  contrary  to  the  will  of  all  these  parties,  and 
as  certainly  proceeded  without  taking  orders  from  them.  For 
the  progress,  therefore,  at  this  crisis,  as  we  were  accustomed 
to  do  in  the  days  of  Elizabethans  father,  we  must  now  look 
abroad.    From  thence  the  Queen  requires  to  be  put  on  her  way^ 
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and  in  a  manner  not  unlike  to  Henry'^s  reception  and  sanction 
of  the  Bible  at  first,  in  1537. 

Before  turning  to  her  "Miajestj  on  the  throne,  however,  we  are  met  bj 
an  old  acquaintance  still  aliye,  in  perfect  keeping  with  our  narratire ; 
a  man  who,  as  an  instrument,  at  least  in  this  history,  occupies  a  place 
superior  to  that  of  any  reigning  Prince.  We  refer  to  no  other  than 
Richard  Grafton,  the  printer  of  the  parent  Bible,  and  others  following. 
Before  Elizabeth  had  done  any  thing,  nay,  when,  as  Jewel  informs 
Peter  Martyr,  she  was  ''  wonderfully  afraid  of  any  innoyations,"  Richard 
appears  again  in  sight,  and  quite  in  character,  as  if  summoning  a&esh 
to  their  work,  the  firiends  of  Divine  Truth.  But  before  he  called,  they 
were  answering,  for  they  had  been  busy  ''  night  and  day."  Only,  let  it  be 
observed,  that  as  it  happened  in  the  days  of  Henry,  the  answer  or  echo  will 
once  more  come  from  abroad.  It  was  in  1559  that  Grafton  began  by  a  re- 
print, first  published  at  the  accession  of  Edward  in  1547,  after  his  father 
had,  only  with  his  breath,  ceased  to  frown.  The  title  is, — ^^  A  godly  invec- 
tive in  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  ctgaintt  such  as  murmur  and  work  what 
they  can,  that  ike  Bible  should  not  have  free  passage,  very  necessary  to  be 
read  of  every  faithful  Christian."  By  Philip  Gerrard,  yeoman  of  King 
Edward's  chamber."^  We  are  thus  reminded  of  the  ''Supplication" 
which  preceded  the  New  Testament,  under  the  Queen's  father,  as  well 
as  of  the  fine  opening  of  King  Edward's  reign  :  but  the  reigning  Prin- 
cess is  resolved  to  be  as  cautious  as  she  was  vigilant  and  powerful.  We 
shall  see,  therefore,  whether  these  can  prevent  her  from  being  overruled, 
and  to  the  end  of  her  long  sovereignty. 

While  Elizabeth  was  yet  in  jeopardy  of  her  life,  and  under 
the  guardianship  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  we  have  already  seen 
that  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  printed  at 
Geneva — ^that  copies  were  finding  their  way  into  England,  in 
despite  of  all  opposition, — and  that  an  edition  of  the  entire 
Scriptures  was  already  commenced,  in  the  same  city.  The 
exiles  themselves  inform  us  when  this  was  begun.  It  was 
when  ''  the  time  was  dangerous,  and  the  persecution,  in 
England,  sharp  and  furious.'*^  The  fact  is,  that  no  sooner  had 
the  New  Testament  left  the  press,  than  Whittingham,  with 
one  or  two  others,  were  preparing  for  their  larger  undertak- 
ing, and,  at  the  latest,  by  January  1558  they  had  commenc- 
ed. These  men  tell  us  that  ^^  they  thought  they  could  be* 
stow  their  labours  and  study  in  nothing  more  acceptable  to 
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God,  and  comfortable  to  his  Ohurch  f  ^  and  they  add, — ^^  God 
knoweth  with  what  fear  and  trembling  we  have  been  for  the 
space  of  ttco  years  and  more^  day  and  nighty  occupied  herein.'^'' 
The  space  referred  to,  therefore,  was  from  January  1558  to 
the  10th  of  April  1560,  when  the  last  sheet  was  put  to  press. 
Considering  the  high  character  of  this  version,  and  the 
number  of  editions  through  which  it  passed,  it  would  have 
been  gratifying  could  we  have  fixed,  with  more  positive  cer- 
tainty, on  the  individuals  to  whom  the  nation  stood  indebted. 
They  were  most  probably  not  more  than  three  in  number,  or 
four  at  the  most ;  but  whether  it  arose  from  modesty  or  mo- 
tives of  prudence,  we  are  left  to  find  out  the  real  parties.  The 
revision  has  been  often,  it  is  true,  and  very  loosely  ascribed, 
to  giscy  and  even  nine^  individuals,  as  though  engaged  in  one 
body:  viz.,  William  Whittingham,  Anthony  Gilby,  Miles 
Coverdale,  Thomas  Sampson,  Christopher  Goodman,  Thomas 
Cole,  John  Knox,  John  Bodleigh  and  John  Pullain.  This, 
however,  is  doing  nothing  else  than  numbering  up  certain  men 
possessed  of  learning,  who  happened  to  be  then  living  at 
Geneva.  It  requires  but  a  little  investigation  to  reduce  the 
number  to  one-third,  and  then,  we  presume,  the  great  burden, 
if  not  the  entire  responsibility,  will  appear  to  have  fallen 
upon  three  of  these  scholars.  It  is  true  that  all  these  men, 
with  many  others,  were  intimately  and  affectionately  con- 
nected with  each  other.  They  were  members  of  the  same 
Christian  church,  and  a  church,  be  it  observed,  who  as  a 
body  felt  deeply  interested  in  this  edition  of  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume. The  entire  expense  not  only  of  this  Bible,  but  of  an 
edition  of  the  Psalms  by  itself  was  to  be,  and  was  defrayed 
by  "  such  as  were  of  most  ability  in  that  congregation.'*' 
There  was  no  application  to  their  native  country,  no  solicita- 
tion of  one  farfching  from  without.  Amidst  the  storm  that 
raged  against  the  truth,  they  had  been  driven  into  a  corner, 
and  thus  the  Church  was  employed.  In  the  fullness  of  their 
hearts,  the  sound  leatminff  of  certain  members,  and  the  pe- 
cuniary substance  of  others,  being  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
their  common  Saviour,  nothing  could  be  a  finer  exhibition  of 
Christian  zeal  for  the  highest  interests  of  their  native  land. 
Thus,  as  the  first  translation  of  the  Sacred  Word,  commenced 
in  1524,  had  sprung  from  the  devoted  zeal  of  a  solitary  Chris- 
tian eaile^  whose  heart  had  bled  with  pity  for  his  country  ;  so 
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the  next  thorough  revision  of  the  entire  Sacred  text,  must 
come  from  the  bosom  of  a  small  Christian  community,  also  in 
ewiley  "  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ."' 
The  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  in  November 
1558,  naturally  filled  this  entire  circle  with  joy,  and  the 
men  we  have  named,  as  well  as  others,  were  as  naturally 
separated ;  but  then  this  was  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  revision  and  printing  of  the 
Bible.  The  good  news  had  reached  Geneva  in  December, 
and  at  that  moment,  we  are  informed,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  book  was  not  finished ;  but  ^'  Whittingham,  with  (me  or 
two  more,  did  tarry  at  Geneva  an  year  and  a  half  after  Queen 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  Crown,  being  reached  to  go  through  fcith 
the  icork.^  Le  Long  has  affirmed  that  ^'  the  chief  and  most 
learned**'  of  the  men  already  mentioned,  were  Coverdale, 
Whittingham,  and  Gilby ;  but  Coverdale,  now  seventy  yeara 
of  age,  cannot  be  traced  as  at  Geneva  sooner  than  December 
1558,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  returned  in  1559;  how  early 
we  cannot  tell.  He  was  preaching  at  PauPs  Cross  on  the 
12th  of  November.*  In  short,  Knos  had  left  Geneva  as  early 
as  January  1559  ;  Goodman  followed  him  to  Scotland,  where 
we  find  him  in  September ;  while  it  is  as  certain  that  Co^er^ 
dale  and  Cole,  PuUain  and  Bodieigh^  returned  to  England  in 
the  same  year.*      The  only  three  left,  therefore,  were  Whit- 
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^  Wood*a  Athene,  &c.  That  CorcRDALB  and  Knox,  the  moet  consplcaoiit  of  thoee  who 
now  left  Oenera,  could  not  have  been  engaged  with  this  translation,  roaj  be  made  more 
erident.  Coy  skoals,  as  already  mentioned,  had  left  Enf^and  in  Febmaiy  155S,  and  went  direct 
to  Denmark,  where  the  King  would  hare  sustained  him ;  but  bent  on  being  useful,  he  went 
first  to  his  expatriated  countrymen  at  Wesel  in  the  duchy  of  Cleres.  Being,  howerer,  ae^ 
quainted  with  German,  and  having  formerly  ministered  to  a  church  at  Beigaabern,  In  BaTaria, 
there  he  sojourned ;  the  first  time  his  name  is  to  be  found  any  where  else  is  at  Genera,  on 
the  15th  of  December  1508.  Now,  as  the  Bible  was  b^^n  nearly  a  year  b^fi»re  this,  and  aa  be 
so  soon  took  his  departure  for  England,  some  casual  or  pasring  adTioe  was  the  utmost  that  his 
time  afforded.  The  same  thing  is  equally  evident  with  regard  to  Jorm  Knox.  He  had  gone  to 
Frankfort  firom  Geneva  in  1554,  where  he  first  met  with  Whittingham,  when  by  the  vnaniBaoos 
SttflRrages  of  his  brethren  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church.  It  was  in  March  following,  that 
he  was  unceremoniously  ejected  by  Dr.  Cox  and  his  supporters,  just  arrived  firom  BngUnd.  "Bj 
the  12th  of  Juno  1555,  Knox  had  returned  to  Geneva.  It  was  then  only,  and  on  the  borden  of 
50,  that  he^#<  began  to  study  Htibrewi  but  in  August  he  left  Geneva  for  Scotland,  and  was  ia 
Edinburgh  by  November.  In  the  spring  of  1556  we  find  him  in  Ayrshire,  at  Edinboigh  acaiB 
in  May,  which  he  left,  with  his  family,  in  July,  for  France,  proceeding  by  Dieppe  to  Geneva. 
But  by  March  1557,  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Edinbuigh,  and  had  gonti  to  Dieppe  in  Octo- 
ber, where  he  remained  two  months,  returning,  however,  to  Geneva  early  in  1558^  when  the 
Geneva  Bible  was  already  undertaken.  The  English  Church  at  Geneva  had  chosen  two  pas- 
tors. Knox  was  one  of  them,  and  Anthony  Gilby  had  ministered  in  hb  place  when  absent. 
But  even  now,  throughout  1558,  Scotland  still  dwelt  on  his  mind,  as  it  was  in  this  year  be  penned 
his  letter  to  the  Qnecn  Begent,  as  well  as  his  Appellation  and  Exhortation.  By  Norember  <rf 
this  year,  indeed,  letters  firom  his  native  country  had  arrived,  urging  his  return,  and  ba  left 
Geneva  for  the  last  time  in  January  1559 ;  Whittingham  having  been  ordiUned  as  his  snccessor. 
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tingham,  Gilby  and  Sampson,  and  with  their  names  only  the 
translation  should  have  been  associated ;  since  the  men  who 
completed  "  the  greater  part/**  must  have  been  those  by 
whom  it  had  been  began.  Many  of  their  brethren,  indeed^ 
they  tell  as,  ^'  put  them  on  this  work  by  their  earnest  desire 
and  exhortation;**^  while  others  encouraged  them  ^^  not  to 
spare  any  charge  for  the  furtherance  of  such  a  benefit  and 
favour  of  God  toward  his  Church.**' 

Although  we  cannot  now  notice  every  edition  here,  but 
refer  to  our  list,  yet  as  the  only  English  Bible  distinctly 
pointed  out  in  any  patent,  from  Elizabeth  downwards,  and 
especially  as  the  basis  of  so  many  editions  for  above  eighty 
years  to  come,  this  demands  some  farther  notice. 

TiUt,.-**  Thb  Bible  and  Holt  Scbipturbs  conteyned  in  the  Olde  and  Newe 
Testament.  Translated  aooording  to  the  Ebrue  and  Grreke,  and  conferred  with 
the  best  translations  in  divers  langages.  With  moste  profitable  annotations 
upon  all  the  harde  places,  and  other  thinges  of  great  importance  as  may  ap- 
peare  in  the  Epistle  to  the  B.eader."  Beneath  is  a  wood-cut^  of  the  Israelites 
passing  throngh  the  red  sea.  **  At  Geneva.  Printed  by  Bouland  Hall,  mdlx." 
G90aHoft.^After  a  dedication  to  the  Queen,  and  an  Epistle  to  the  Readers,  about 
to  be  noticed,  we  have  the  text  from  Genesis  to  2d  Maccabees,  fol.  i.,  474. 
'^  The  Newe  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  &c.,  with  the  same  wood- 
eat  and  imprint  as  before.  '^  The  Holy  Gospel,"  &e.,  fol.  ii.,  cxxii.  A  table 
of  interpretation  of  proper  names — of  principal  things — the  years  from  Adam 
to  Christ — and  the  years  from  Paul's  conversion.  There  is  no  Colophon.  The 
Sacred  text  is  in  Roman,  the  contents  of  chapters  in  Italic  type.  A  full  page 
eontains  63  lines. 

Not  at  all  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  cautious  expediency  by 
which  the  Queen  of  England  was  now  guided,  they  subjoined 
a  dedication  to  her  Majesty,  remarkably  free  from  that  ful- 
some adulation,  which  had  been  far  too  common,  and  express- 
ing with  great  frankness  their  zeal  for  further  progress  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  But  there  was  a  second 
address  or  "  Epistle,""  still  more  worthy  of  notice.  In  what 
they  had  done,  the  translators  now  fixed  an  eye  of  sympathy 
and  love,  not  upon  England  alone,  but,  taking  a  nobler  flight, 
upon  all  those  to  whom  the  English  language  was  vernacular. 
Such  was  the  happy  effect  of  adversity  and  travel ;  the  one 
softening,  the  other  enlarging  their  minds.  Their  epistle  of 
explanation,  therefore,  as  to  this  version,  is  addressed  to  no 


ReUiniBK  ^  Dieppe,  he  landed  at  Leitta  on  the  Sd  of  If  ay.  To  rnj  nothinx,  therefore,  of 
Kaoz't  bat  recent  attention  to  Hebrew,  it  ie  erident  from  theee  moTemynta,  that,  however  in- 
^'''ited,  he  oould  never  hare  been  engaged  with  thii  new  version  of  the  Bible. 
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particular  party ;  but — ^'  To  our  beloved  in  the  Lord  ;  the 

BRETHREN    OF    EnGLAND,    ScOTLAND,    AND    IrELAND/''       A    DflOSt 

judicious  title,  and  if  there  must  be  any  Epistle  to  the  Chris- 
tian Reader  at  all,  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  interests 
of  the  United  Kingdom  had  the  words  been  preserved  tni^- 
IcUe  from  that  day  to  this.  Amidst  all  that  has  occurred 
since,  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  no  objection  worth  notice, 
could,  or  can,  be  brought ;  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  so  akin 
to  the  simple  majesty  of  the  Divine  Record,  and  to  that  only 
light  in  which  Grod  has  regarded  the  entire  number  of  his 
people,  in  this  highly  favoured  country,  all  along. 

The  last  sheet  of  this  Bible  having  been  committed  to  the 
press  on  the  10th  of  April  1560,  Whittingham,  Gilby,  and 
Sampson  returned  home  immediately ;  but  of  all  the  men 
already  mentioned,  there  was  one,  who  had  not  only  fostered 
the  translation  when  proceeding  at  Geneva,  but  was  specially 
interested  in  its  circulation  throughout  England,  immediately 
afterwards,  and  he  must  not  now  be  passed  over.  Bodeleigh 
or  Bodley  is  a  name  that  one  should  have  imagined  would 
not  have  escaped  notice,  as  it  has  generally  done.^ 

8  Neither  Foxe,  Bnrnet,  or  Strype,  Mr.  Todd  or  Mr.  Whittaker^  giro  us  any  informalion. 
Lewis  glancea  at  him  as  one  John  Bodleigh  ;  and  Mr.  Townley,  in  his  ralnable  "  Biblical  Llteia- 
ture,"  after  some  notice  of  all  these  men,  closes  by  saying—'*  Of  John  Bodleigh  no  acooant  has 
been  obtained."    Of  the  three  men  who  retained  last,  it  may  here  be  added,  that  they  never 
appear  to  hare  made  any  public  statement  respecting  the  good  work  in  which  fhey  had  en- 
gaged ;  leaving  the  translation  to  bo  estimated  by  its  own  merits.    At  one  period  or  another,  in 
fntnre  life,  all  the  three  seem  to  hare  been  befriended  by  Henry  Hastings,  Earl  of  Hnntiniedov. 
As  for  OiLBY,  he  lired  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  as  Rector  of  Ashby-de-la-Zonche,  the  gill  of 
this  nobleman.    WHfTriKORAM'a  talents  we  have  mentioned  as  of  the  first  order.    This  parUy 
appeared  as  soon  as  he  returned  home.  He  was  immediately  nominated  to  accompany  the  Earl 
of  Bedford  on  a  mission  to  the  Court  of  France,  and  on  his  return  went  with  the  Barl  of  War- 
wick, through  whose  influence  with  Elizabeth  he  was  chosen  Dean  of  Durham.    Soon  after 
this,  his  character  and  abilities  being  known  and  acknowledged,  when  Sir  W.  Cecil,  Principal 
Secretary  of  State,  was  made  Lord  Treasurer,  Whittingham  was  thought  of,  and  aooording  te 
A.  Wood,  (who  was  no  admirer  of  course),  actually  nominated  among  others  to  anoceed  hin. 
Whittingham,  however,  was  not  in  the  least  anxious  for  Court  favour,  and  remained  where  be 
was,  at  Durham.   Neither  he,  nor  his  two  friends,  were  ever  reconciled  to  the  dress  imposed  by 
authority  on  the  dei^iy,  and  in  several  things,  like  Coverdale,  never  conformed ;  but  it  was  not 
until  near  the  close  of  his  life  that  Whittingham  was  molested.    This  had  reference  to  the  va- 
lidity of  his  ordination.    He  had,  it  is  true,  been  only  an  eminent  Christian  scholar,  till  be 
went  to  Geneva  the  second  time,  where  he  was  called  to  the  ministry  by  the  unanimous  suffrage 
of  his  brethren,  and  was  then  ordained,  precisely  as  John  Knox  had  lieen  before  him.    Edwin 
Sandys,  though  himself  once  also  an  exile,  was  now  Archbishop  of  York,  and  with  35  articks, 
and  49  interrogatories,  he  now  fell  upon  the  Dean ;  but  the  chief  chaige  related  to  his  Qaoeva 
ordination.    Whittingham  denied  the  power  of  Sandys  to  visit  Durham  at  all,  and  appealed  to 
Sliaabetfa.    But  her  commission  being  addressed  to  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  as  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  North,  and  to  Hutton,  Dean  of  York,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  the  Archbishop,  the  two 
former  were  warm  in  favour  of  Whittingham.    On  one  occasion,  the  Dean  of  York  mada  no 
scruple  in  telling  Sandys,  though  his  own  superior,  that  Whittingham  was  "  ordained  in  a 
better  manner  than  the  Archbishop  himself."    After  two  attempts  to  visit,  they  alike  Sailed, 
and  our  translator  died  soon  after,  on  the  10th  of  June  1579  ;  or  twenty-two  years  after 
his  New  Testament  was  finished  at  press.     Sampson,  after  his  return,  was  oAered  tbo  See 
of  Norwich  by  the  Queen,  but  he  declined,  and  in  Michaelmas  15SI  was  elected  Dean  of 
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John  Bodlej,  Esq.,  was  a  natiye  of  Exeter,  according  to  the  statement 
of  his  own  son.     **  In  the  time  of  Queen  Mary/'  he  says,  ''  after  being 
cruelly  threatened  and  narrowly  observed,  by  those  that  maliced  his  re- 
ligion, for  the  safety  of  himself  and  my  mother,  (formerly  Miss  Joan 
Hone,  an  heiress  in  the  hxmdred  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,)  who  was  wholly 
affected  as  my  father,  knew  no  way  so  secure  as  to  fly  into  Germany  ; 
where,  after  a  while,  he  foimd  means  to  call  oyer  my  mother,  with  all 
his  children  and  family,  whom  he  settled  for  a  while  at  Wesel  in  Cleve- 
land, and  from  thence  we  removed  to  the  town  of  Frankfort.     Howbeit, 
we  made  no  long  tarriance  in  either  of  these  towns,  for  that  my  father 
had  resolved  to  fix  his  abode  in  the  city  of  Geneva,  where,  as  fiEur  ajs  I 
remember,  the  English  Church  consisted  of  tome  hundred  members." 
Here  it  was  that  the  father  first  took  that  deep  interest  in  the  Geneva 
Bible,  which  comes  before  us  presently,  and  here  too  it  was  that  this  son 
acquired  that  taste  for  literature  and  books,  for  which  so  many  genera- 
tions, ever  since,  have  had  such  reason  to  revere  his  memory.    For  who 
was  this  son  ?     No  other  than  Thomas,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
who,  under  his  father's  care,  spent  firom  his  twelfth  to  his  fifteenth  year 
in  Geneva,  and  then  studying  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  other  sub- 
jects under  the  best  teachers.     On  returning  home,  his  father  in  1559 
or  1560  placed  him  in  Magdalene  College  under  Mr.  Laurence  Hum- 
phry, and  in  six  years  after,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  reading 
publicly  a  Greek  lecture  in  Merton  Hall,  or  the  College  of  Wickliffe. 
The  founder  of  the  Bodleian,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  all  libraries, 
at  home  or  abroad,  is  annually  remembered  by  a  solemn  speech  in  the 
schools ;  and  certainly  on  the  day  when  the  visitation  of  the  library  is 
held,  all  petty  prejudice  aside,  Geneva  may  well  be  glanced  at,  as  the 
spot  where  the  seeds  of  learning  were  first  sown  in  the  founder's  mind, 
and  his  taste  for  literature  was  first  implanted.    At  all  events,  whatever 
be  done  or  said  at  Oxford,  in  the  preteiKt  day,  let  not  the  zeal  of  his 
worthy  Father  be  forgotten  elsewhere,  on  behalf  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
itself,  and  that  in  a  translation  which  was  read  in  the  famUiM  both 
of  England  and  Scotland,  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  come. 

Although,  howeyer,  these  exiles  had  completed  their  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  and  borne  the  charge,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed that  the  book  should  be  forthwith  admitted  into  Eng-^ 


Christ  ChoTcb,  Oxford,  In  the  applicatkm  to  Elinbeth  on  his  behalf,  snbecribed  by  twenty 
men  of  letten,  they  tey  that  they  fonnd  "  none  to  be  compared  to  him,  and  it  was  rery 
donbtfnl  whether  there  was  a  better  man,  a  greater  Unguul,  a  more  complete  scholar,  or 
profoand  diTine."  Yet  in  fonr  years  after  he  was  removed,  and  simply  for  non-conformity 
aa  to  dreui  the  mere  garb  of  the  man  being  regarded  as  a  superior  consideration  to  all  others. 
On  the  13th  of  September  1570,  he  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Pancras  in  St.  Paul's, 
thus  oocnpying  to  his  death  the  same  stall  which  Robert  Ridley  and  John  Rogere  had  done 
before  him.  Though  mach  disabled  by  palsy  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  yrt  as 
master  of  the  hospital  at  Leicester,  he  was  of  great  service :  where  bo  died  9th  April  1580, 
aged  72. 
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land,  and  more  especially  by  authority.  They  had  laboured 
^*  night  and  day,"*^  indeed,  but  though  so  zealous,  this  was  a 
point  yet  to  be  ascertained.  The  New  Testament  of  1557 
had  been  secretly  introduced,  but  it  was  then  an  interdicted 
book — ^it  had  not  since  been  recognised  as  lawful,  and  already 
we  have  witnessed  the  extreme  caution  of  the  reigning  Queen. 
Besides,  there  was  a  translation  under  the  name  of  Matthew, 
and,  above  all,  of  Cranmer,  both  of  whom  had  been  once,  or 
already  sanctioned ;  while  this  new  version  had  been  accom- 
plished by  men,  who,  like  Tyndale  of  old,  had  been  obliged  to 
fly  the  kingdom.  But,  notwithstanding,  the  time  had  come 
for  the  Geneva  book  to  be  admitted,  and  this  was  as  soon  as 
it  was  finished ;  only  all  these  circumstances  render  its  recep- 
tion at  the  moment  more  worthy  of  notice.  On  returning  to 
our  native  land,  while  not  one  word  has  yet  been  said  as  to 
any  reprint  of  Cranmer^  and  in  the  face  of  John  Cawood  and 
Richard  Jugge  having  been  already  appointed  her  Majedy'i 
printers^  the  first  distinct  notice  of  the  Geneva  Bible  having 
arrived  in  England  is  by  no  less  than  a  patent  from  the  Queen, 
granted  in  favour  of  John  Bodeleigh  already  mentioned.^ 

^  Elizabeth,  &c. — To  all  manner  of  printers,  booksellers,  &c. — We  do  yon  to 
understand,  that  of  our  grace  special,  we  have  granted  and  given  privilege  and 
lioense^  and  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  do  grant,  and 
give  privilege  and  license,  unto  our  well  beloved  subject  John  Bodeleigh,  and  to 
his  aSBignes,for  the  term  of  feven  years  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof,  to  imprint, 
or  cause  to  be  imprinted,  ike  EnglUh  Bible,  viik  AnnotatlonSyfaUkfitlly  trantiaied 
and  finuhed  in  tAt*  present  year  of  our  Lord  Gody  a  tkouwandj  f/ee  hundred  and 
three  eeore,  and  dedicated  to  us ;  straitly  forbidding  and  commanding,  as  weU 
printers  and  booksellers  as  other  persons,  within  our  realms  and  dominions,  in 
auy  manner  of  wise,  to  imprint,  or  cause  to  be  imprinted,  any  of  the  foresaid 
Englidi  Bibles,  that  the  said  John  Bodeleigh  shall,  by  the  authority  of  this  our 
license,  imprint,  or  cause  to  be  imprinted,  or  any  part  of  them,  but  only  the  said 
John  Bodeleigh  and  his  assignes  ;  and  that  every  offender  shall  foiieit  to  our 
use  forty  shillings,  of  lawful  money  of  England,  for  every  such  Bible  at  any  time 
so  printed,  and  all  such  books  to  be  forfeited,  &c.  In  witness  whereof,  &c. 
8th  Jan.  1560-1 561. "8 

Whether  this  patent  was  of  much  advantage  to  the  patentee 
is  at  present  of  secondary  moment ;  but  it  forcibly  reminds  us 


7  Cawood  had  been  appointed  by  Maiy  her  printer  for  li/^.  Elisabeth  imtaloed  the  appoint- 
ment,  bat  Jofaied  Uchard  Jurko  along  with  him,  to  print  either  separately  or  tofietfaer.  Bat 
till  the  year  1577.  or  dxteen  year*  later,  the  printing  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  was  cpmmcH  fo 
all  prinUrt  who  took  oot  a  license.  Bee  Lansdowne  MS.  48,  No.  78,  «i>d  the  SQbw<|Deiit  p«Kea, 
where  the  sabjeet  will  be  more  fiilly  explained. 

8  Their  year  of  1560  raa  on  to  the  Sfth  ef  March. 
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of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  year  1587.  It  presents  Elizabeth 
before  us,  now  at  the  first  caU  from  abroad,  and  without  any 
hesitation,  herself  opening  the  way  for  the  general  circulation 
of  this  Bible  throughout  her  dominions,  for  seven  years  to 
come.  Little  did  the  exiles  imagine,  when  flying  abroad  for 
their  liYea,  that  one  grand  intended  purpose  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Book  otLife  itself,  and  that  no  sooner  should  that 
be  finished,  than  it  should  be  at  once,  and  so  received  ! 
Both  Philip  and  Mary  had  thus,  unconsciously^  been  pushing 
forward  the  cause  they  wished  to  destroy,  and  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever imperative  at  other  moments,  or  however  cautious,  must 
not  now  stand  in  the  way. 

But  is  this  the  sel&ame  Queen  who  spake  so  warily  before 
all  her  courtiers,  less  than  a  year  ago !  It  is  the  same.  Her 
reign  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  in  many  respects ; 
but,  in  the  present  case,  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  another, 
in  the  reign  of  her  father,  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  the 
analogy  is  not  faint.  As  only  eleven  months  had  elapsed 
between  Henry'^s  winking  at  the  martyrdom  of  Tyndale  and 
the  royal  sanction  of  his  translation,  so  only  eleven  months  had 
now  passed  between  the  evasive  or  cautious  reply  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  royal  patent.  Both  volumes  had  been  prepared 
upon  foreign  ground,  and  both  in  the  face  of  clouds  and  dark- 
ness, or  the  frown  of  the  reigning  government ;  yet  the  second 
is  now  come  into  England,  as  did  the  first,  by  the  declared 
consent  of  the  Sovereign.  Henry  had  not  read  the  Bible  he 
sanctioned,  nor  had  his  daughter  assuredly  examined  the  pre- 
sent volume.  In  this  second  instance,  however,  there  is  equal, 
if  not  superior,  emphasis.  The  present  Sovereign,  no  less 
arbitrary  and  inflexible,  was  far  more  quicksighted  and  vigilant 
than  her  father.  It  has  been  said  that  '^  her  eye  was  every- 
where,^ and  as  far  as  free  inquiry  through  the  medium  of  the 
press  was  concerned,  the  reader  may  now  form  his  own  opi- 
nion, as  to  whether  it  had  ever  been  in  a  more  singular  state 
or  more  guarded,  since  the  introduction  of  the  art  into  Eng- 
land. One  of  the  injunctions  which  the  Queen'^s  Majesty  had 
recently  issued  was  the  following  i — 

'  Item^  Because  there  is  a  great  abuse  in  the  printers  of  books,  which  for  eo- 
vetottsness  regard  not  what  they  print,  so  they  may  have  gain,  whereby  ariseth 
great  disorder,  by  publication  of  unfruitful,  vain,  and  infamous  books  and  papers  ; 
the  Queen's  Majesty  straitly  ehargeth  and  commandeth,  that  no  manner  of  per- 
son shall  print  any  manner  of  Book  or  paper,  of  fthcU  tort,  nature,  or  in  tehat- 
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ioever  language  U  be,  except  the  same  be  fint  liceoBed  by  her  Majesty,  by  ex- 
prees  words  in  writing,  or  by  m  0/  ^  Privy  CouncU,  or  be  pemaed  and  lioenaed 
by  the  Arehbishopi  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bi^op  of  London,  Me  Chaneellort 
of  boA  UnivertUies,  the  Biehop  being  Ordinary,  and  the  Archdeacon  al$o  of  the 
place,  where  any  sach  shall  be  printed,  or  by  two  of  them,  whereof  the  Ordi- 
nary of  the  place  to  be  always  one,  and  that  the  names  of  such  as  shall  allow 
the  same  be  added  at  the  end  of  every  such  work,  for  a  testimony  of  the  allowance 
thereof,  &c  And  touching  all  other  books  of  matters  of  religion  that  hath 
been  printed,  either  on  this  side  the  seas,  or  the  other  tide,  because  the  diversity 
of  them  is  great,  and  that  there  needeth  good  consideration  to  be  had  of  the  par- 
tieularities  thereof,  her  Majesty  referreth  the  prohibition,  or  the  permission 
thereof  to  the  order  which  her  Commissioners  within  the  city  of  London  shall 
take  and  notify.^  According  to  the  which  her  Majesty  strictly  conunandeth 
all  manner  her  subjects,  and  specially  the  Wardens  and  Ck>mpany  of  Stationen, 
to  be  obedient"  10 

Under  these  circumfitances,  the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Bodley  for  the 
Geneva  Bible,  wiih  annotations,  must  appear,  in  its  true  light,  as  not  a 
little  extraordinary.  Here,  as  it  had  happened  before  under  Heniy 
YIII.,  no  reference  could  have  been  made,  either  to  Parliament  or  to  the 
Convocation,  for  they  did  not  assemble  for  two  years  to  come ;  nor  wafi 
there  any  reference  to  the  Privy  Council,  much  less  to  such  Commission- 
ers in  London.  As  Crumwell  formerly  at  once  obtained  Henry's  admis> 
sion  of  Tyndale*s  Bible,  without  the  King  being  aware  of  what  he  was 
doing,  BO  some  one  now,  perhaps  Cecil,  had  gained  the  assent  of  Eliza- 
beth. Such,  however,  was  the  fact.  The  Bible,  completed  by  these 
exiles,  being  intended  for  English  eyes,  the  habitual  caution  of  the 
Queen  must  be  laid  aside,  and  her  firgt  official  act  in  reference  to  the 
Scriptures,  sanction  its  printing  in  England,  and  that  without  the  slighi- 
est  reference  to  any  Bihle  previotul^  admitted  or  sanctioned  by  her  far 
ther  or  brother. 

As  already  stated,  the  expense  of  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560  had  been 
defrayed  by  the  English  Church  in  that  city,  but  there  had  been  an  edi- 

0  The  ftupremacy  now  granted  to  the  Qneen,  gh^e  her  power  to  depute  any  penons  to  excr- 
dte  it  in  her  name  whom  ehe  chose  to  appoint,  and  thte  gare  rise  to  a  court,  hut  too  well 
known  afterward*— tJke  fffpA  CommUtion  Court.  It  exercised  the  same  power  which  had  been 
lodged  bj  her  father  in  the  person  of  one  man,  Crumwell,  as  Vicegerent  and  Vicar'General.  It 
continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  reign,  and  for  two  in  succession,  or  till  ita  deeds 
had  rendered  its  rerj  name  odious.  On  being  dissolved  by  Parliament,  the  Act  declared  that 
"  No  such  Jurisdiction  should  be  reTired  lor  the  future  in  any  court.'*  But  whataver  nay  be 
said  of  the  Commissioners  now  appointed,  Elizabeth's  patent  was  her  otcn  deed. 

10  The  **  Company  of  Stationers  "  had  reference  to  the  preceding  reign,  a  creatioo  of  Philip 
and  Mary's.  On  the  4th  May  lfi£6  they  had  appointed  **  the  Sutioners'  Company,"  inclnding 
printers  and  booksellers  in  London,  to  the  number  of  ninety-seven.  The  Company  bad  been 
talked  of  loosely,  from  the  days  of  Wynken  de  Worde ;  but  there  was  no  barter  granted  befon 
this ;  and  what  was  the  leading  object  in  then  doing  so  ?  To  prevent  "  the  renewal  and  pro- 
pagating very  great  and  detestable  heresies  against  the  faith  and  sound  Catholic  doctrt&c  of 
Holy  Mother  the  Church."  Under  that  reign,  this  language  was  perfectly  intelligible  ;  but  what 
meant  Elizabeth  f  On  the  10th  of  November,  or  two  months  before  granting  her  patent  to  Bod- 
ley, Elisabeth  confirmed  the  Stationers*  charter  in  these  words:— "  We  rati/ying  and  allowing 
the  foresaid  letters,  and  all  and  every  thing  contained  therein,  do,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  accept 
and  approve  them>br  ounelvtt,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  and  do  ratify  and  confirm  tben  to 
our  beloved  Reynold  Wolfe,  now  the  master  of  the  foresaid  mystery,"  dtc— See  Herbert's  Jlmr^ 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  15001600. 
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tion  of  the  New  Testament  in  I6mo,  suitable  for  the  pocket,  and  in  both 
of  these  Mr.  fiodle  j,  as  a  member  of  that  Church,  had  borne  his  share. 
B J  the  day  on  which  his  patent  was  granted,  howeyer,  a  second  edition 
of  the  Bible,  in  folio,  was  fiur  advanced  at  Geneya,  and  finished  by  the 
10th  of  April  1561,  or  precisely  one  year  after  the  former.  For  this 
book  he  seems  to  have  been  personally  or  chiefly  responsible ;  and  the 
patent,  applied  for  and  obtained,  would  aid  him  in  the  sale.  Rowland 
Hall,  the  former  printer,  having  returned,  home,  had  by  this  time  b^gpm 
business  in  England,  so  that  he  had  no  concern  in  this  folio  ;  and  pro- 
bably, from  prudential  motives,  owing  to  the  critical  state  of  the  times, 
no  printer's  name  was  affixed  to  it. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  those  numerous  editions  of 
the  Geneva  version  which  followed,  not  only  during  the  long 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  down  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  next 
century.  As  for  the  present  moment,  placed  in  circumstances 
the  most  critical,  but  surrounded  by  men  of  high  renown  as 
politicians,  a  Prince  more  potent  had  never  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  England ;  only  we  have  yet  to  see  whether  Elizabeth  had 
power  sufficient,  either  to  control,  or  in  the  slightest  degree 
regulate,  the  stream  of  Divine  Truth  which  in  a  few  years 
flowed  over  the  land  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  public 
opinion  and  taste,  as  to  the  translation  of  the  Sacred  Word, 
was  influenced  by  regal  authority  or  not. 

After  that  two  editions  had  been  executed  abroad,  besides 
two  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  separate  form,  it  was  certainly 
time  for  the  English  printers  to  bestir  themselves ;  and  the 
man  who  had  printed  for  Queen  Mary  all  along,  John  Ca- 
wood,  must  be  allowed  to  take  the  lead.  He  had  changed 
with  the  times,  and  now  came  forward  with  an  edition  of 
Oranmer''s  Bible  in  quarto ;  while  Richard  Jugge,  silent  since 
the  days  of  Edward,  now  gave  two  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, one  of  Tyndale'^s,  and,  it  has  been  affirmed,  one  of  Cover- 
dale^s.  Richard  Harrison,  too,  though  not  printer  to  her  Mar 
jesty,  having  obtained  license,  had  printed  an  edition  of  Cran- 
mer^s  Testament."  Thus,  and  before  the  year  1561  had  ex- 
pired, it  is  curious  enough,  the  people  had  Tyndale  and  Cover- 
dale,  Cranmer  and  the  Geneva  version  all  before  them.    Seven 


1 1  Whoever  printed,  it  wa«  necessarj  to  obtain  a  license,  of  which.  howcTer,  be  it  obMrved, 
there  were  at  present  two  deacriptiona,  via.,  one  from  the  Crown,  another  from  the  Stationer* 
Company.  Harrison,  in  IMS,  printing  a  second  Testament,  had  disregarded  even  the  latter. 
**  Hence,"  uxy  Herbert,  "  it  appears  that  he  printed  two  editions  at  least  of  the  Nev  Testament. 
But  doing  this  without  license,  he  was  fined  vUi.  gh." 
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years  mast  pass  away  before  another  competitor  appears ;  but 
this  will  be  no  other  than  Parker'^s  or  the  Bishops^  Bible,  and 
the  result  remains  to  be  seen.  These,  even  including  Parker^s 
Bible,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  were,  without  exception,  per- 
sonal undertakings,  or  affairs  managed  with  certain  ttoHonen 
— that  is,  printers  or  booksellers  for  the  time  being,  the  license 
granted  for  every  single  edition  being  applied  for  to  secure  the 
parties  against  loss  by  their  outlay  of  capital.  The  different 
versions  were  like  so  many  candidates  for  public  choice,  or  so 
many  feelers,  put  forth  through  an  all-wise,  overruling  Provi- 
dence, leaving  time  to  discover  which  was  to  prevail,  as  esteemed 
by  the  readers  to  be  the  best,  or  nearest  to  the  Divine  original. 
But  before  referring  to  the  Bible  of  Parker  in  1 568,  there 
were  intervening  events  not  unworthy  of  notice.  In  the  year 
J  562,  an  edition  of  Granmer^s  Bible  appeared,  the  first  in 
folio  under  Elizabeth :  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this 
came  from  neither  of  her  Majesty^s  printers,  but  from  the 
press  of  Richard  Harrison,  already  mentioned.^^ 

A  paufie  of  four  years  succeeded,  before  any  other  Bible  appealed, 
when  Mr.  Bodley  comes  before  us,  and  once  more  calling  attention  to 
the  subject.  The  Geneva  Bible,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  much 
read  in  public  assemblies,  or  at  least  not  understood  to  be  so,  so  that 
there  could  be  but  little  demand  from  them ;  but  it  had  proved  such  a 
favourite  in  family  reading,  that  the  two  editions,  already  noticed,  had 
been  exhausted.  In  1565  Bodley  was  preparing  for  a  new  impression  ; 
and  by  March  the  next  year,  a  careful  review  and  correction  being 
finished,  this  zealous  man,  anxious  to  print  upon  English  ground, 
wished  to  ren/e/w  his  privilege  beyond  the  seven  years  first  granted. 
With  this  view  he  applied  to  Sir  William  Cecil ;  but  Parker's  Bible 
being  already  in  hands,  the  cautious  Secretaiy  suspended  all  reply,  till 


■s  Lewis  haa  led  to  a  mistake  sometimes  made,  that  there  were  (leo  edittons  of  thiM  jear.  Dr. 
Oifford  npon  his  copy  now  in  the  Bristol  Museum,  had  written  as  follows :— **  This  seems  to 
hare  heen  the  first  Blhle  printed  in  folio,  in  Q.  Elisabeth's  reign,  and  agrees  with  that  edition  of 
the  Great  Bible  printed  in  1541,  oversene  by  the  Bishops  of  Dnreme  and  Bochealer,  which  I 
call  the  sixth.  seTenth,  or  eighth  edition.  Though  it  is  the  same  date  at  the  beginning  and  end, 
and  the  same  printer,  and  has  the  same  title-page,  and  has  both  the  callender  and  prologue 
with  that  described  by  Lewis,  p.  213,  yet  it  is  doubtless  a  di^ermi  edition— from  its  baring 
quite  a  different  title-page  in  the  Hevo  Tt^amenV*  The  title,  says  Lewis,  of  the  New  Testa-  . 
ment  runs  thus :— "  The  New  Testament  in  English  after  the  last  recognition  and  setting  ftnih 
of  Erasmus;"  that  in  Dr.  Oiflbrd's  Bible  being  "  The  New  Testament  in  English  tTmnslatcd 
after  the  Oreek."  But,  says  an  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  author—**  I  hare  no  doubt 
that  the  copy  fivm  which  Lewis  took  his  description,  had  been  made  up  with  a  New  Teatament 
title,  or  perhaps  more,  firom  the  Cranmer's  Bible  printed  by  Petyt  and  Redman  for  Berthelet, 
IMO,— the  title  of  which  is  the  same  with  that  which  he  quotes.  Singularly  enough,  when  I 
bought  my  copy  of  Berthelet,  IMQ,  the  first  leaf  of  Matthew  was  from  '  the  edition  of  Harri- 
son, 1562,  with  which  it  reads  word  for  word,' "  A  ftcr  this  there  can  be  no  question  that  there 
was  only  one  edition  of  the  Biblk,  though  apparently  two  of  the  New  Testament 
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he  had  consulted  the  ArchbiBhop,  and  Grindal,  Bishop  of  London.  They 
both  replied  ;  Parker  himself  writing  to  the  Secretary,  that — 

<<  He  and  the  Bishop  of  London  thought  so  well  of  the  first  impression  of 
this  Bible,  and  the  review  of  those  who  had  since  travelled  therein,  that  they 
wiahed  it  would  please  him  to  be  a  means,  tliat  twdioe  years'  longer  term,  might 
be  by  special  privilege  granted  to  Bodleigh,  in  consideration  of  the  chaiges 
sustained  by  him  and  his  assodates  in  the  frtt  impression,  and  the  review 
ainoe :  that  though  another  special  Bible  for  the  Church€$  were  meant  by  them 
to  be  set  forth,  as  convenient  time  and  leisui*e  hereafter  should  permit ;  yet 
should  it  nothing  hinder,  but  rather  do  much  good  to  have  diversity  of  transla- 
tions and  readings.  And  that  if  the  license  hereafter  to  be  made  went  simply 
forth,  wUhaut  proviio  of  their  oversight,  as  they  thought  it  might  so  pass  well 
enough  ;  (and  as  it  will  be  remembered  every  license  had  so  done,)  yet  they 
told  the  Secretary,  that  tkey  would  take  such  order  with  the  party,  in  writing 
untUr  his  hand,  that  no  impression  should  pass,  hut  by  their  direction,  content, 
and  advice  !    Dated  <  Lambeth,  9th  March  1565,'  i,  e,  1566."13 

The  condition  here  proposed,  was  exactly  the  same  for  which  the 
Bishops  as  a  body  had  panted  all  along.  It  was  this  '^  direction  or  con- 
trol" which  they  had  been  aiming  at^  ever  and  anon,  from  the  begin- 
ning, though  never  permitted  to  enjoy  it.  As  now  offered  for  accept- 
ance, and  in  such  a  singular  style  by  Paekeb  ;  in  the  page  of  history  it 
serves  for  a  striking  contrast  to  the  non4rUerference  of  Cbaitmeb, 
throughout  the  entire  reign  of  Edward,  when  he  possessed  double  the 
power  which  Parker  ever  did.  But  if  the  condition  or  proviso  itself  ex- 
cites notice,  how  much  more  the  manner  in  which  he  proposed  to  enforce 
it  t  The  Queen  is  here  understood  to  act,  precisely  as  she  had  done 
before,  nay,  as  likely  to  do  so.  Suppose  then,  that,  without  reference 
to  any  Bishop,  or  any  restriction  whatever,  Elizabeth,  under  her  sign- 
manual,  granted  the  privilege  requested.  Then  was  to  come  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  stepping  between  her  Majesty  and  her  patentee,  he  proposes 
to  *<  take  order  from  Mr.  Bodley,  in  writingy^  that  no  impression  shall 
pass,  but  by  '^  the  direction,  consent,  and  advice "  of  himself  and  his 
brethren !  Where,  then,  lay  any  advantage  in  applying  to  her  Ma- 
jesty ?  Was  the  Archbishop  about  to  make  so  little  accoimt  as  this  of 
the  royal  authority  ?  Or  did  he  not  perceive  the  illegality  of  his  pro- 
posed step  ?  Under  a  Sovereign  so  alive  to  her  supremacy,  he  might 
have  found  the  course  proposed,  to  have  been  rather  dangerous— only 
he  was  now  saved  all  ^Eurther  trouble.  The  idea  of  such  a  rider  on  his 
Toyal  privilege,  once  communicated  to  Bodley,  seems  to  have  been  quite 
sufficient,  for  after  this  date,  we  hear  not  one  word  more  of  the  patent ; 
and  the  Geneva  translation  must  be  printed  again  and  again,  without 
one  being  either  asked  or  granted  t  After  all  that  had  passed  in  Eng- 
land, the  proviso  specified  was  one,  to  which  subjection  could  be  yielded. 
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no,  not  for  an  hour.  Neither  Matthew*8  Bible,  when  first  imported,  nor 
Tayemer'8,  or  Oranmer's  afterwards,  when  first  printed,  had  ever  been 
subjected  to  tHe  "  direction,  consent,  and  advice  of  the  Bishops  ;"  and 
Mr.  Bodley,  however  zealous,  had  no  idea  of  the  Geneva  version  being 
made  an  exception.  By  Cecil's  caution,  indeed,  most  cordial  approba- 
tion of  the  translation  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  present  '*  review,"  had 
been  drawn  forth  in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  both  Parker  and  Grin- 
dal,  and  so  feur  all  was  well ;  but  if  their  "  direction,  consent,  and  ad- 
vice" are  to  be  imposed,  then  the  "  review,"  as  it  stood,  must  be  sent 
as  far  distant  as  Geneva,  and  the  Bible  be  printed  in  the  city  from 
whence  it  first  issued.  There  was  an  ingenious  and  learned  printer, 
John  Orespin  or  Crispin,  who  still  lingered  behind,  and  printed  there 
from  1566  to  1570.^^  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Archbishop  Parker  was 
ready  with  his  Bible  in  1568,  if  not  before,  another  edition  of  the 
Geneva  Bible,  from  the  press  of  this  man,  was  finished,  as  well  aa  an 
additional  impression  of  the  New  Testament,  both  in  quarto. 

This,  however,  was  not  for  more  than  two  years  to  come ;  and  the 
printing  of  the  Scriptures  must  not  be  suspended,  no,  not  for  one  day. 
Already  indeed  two  printing  presses  were  fully  occupied.  An  edition  of 
Cranmer,  in  folio,  for  public  reading  was  wanted,  and  it  was  time  for  the 
Book  to  be  brought  into  a  more  portable  shape.  Accordingly,  we  have 
two  other  fine  instances  of  individual  enterprise,  one  even  in  France, 
the  other  in  London,  and  both  of  them  equally  independent  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, or  either  of  her  Majesty's  printers. 

About  twenty-eight  years  ago,  or  in  1538,  the  reader  can- 
not fail  to  remember  an  edition  of  Matthew'^s  Bible  being  com- 
menced under  Goverdale^s  inspection  at  Paris,  which  however 
had  to  be  finished  in  London.  But  if  the  state  of  France 
was  unpropitions  to  such  an  attempt  then,  it  seemed  to  have 
been  much  more  so  now.  There  happened,  however,  to  be  a 
short  pause  in  the  civil  wars  which  for  forty  years  had  desolated 
that  fine  country.  The  King  of  Navarre  had  been  killed  at  a 
siege,  the  Duke  of  Guise  assassinated,  and  fifty  thousand  Hugo- 
nots  already  slain.  Elizabeth,  for  her  own  safety'^s  sake, 
had  aided  this  people ;  and  in  1 563  a  peace  was  concluded 
which  lasted  till  1567.  A  gentleman,  then  living  at  Bouen 
in  Normandy,  belonging  to  the  customs,  and  of  good  repute, 
resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  here  presented  him ;  and  ai 


>4  Crispin,  a  natire  of  Arras  in  France,  originally  clerk  to  Charles  du  Moulin,  and  admitted 
adrocate  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  having  formed  a  friendship  with  Besa,  retired  to  Geneva, 
where  he  gained  reputation  by  his  printing,''ti]l  his  death  by  the  plague  in  ISfi.  He  was  author 
of  a  Greek  Lexicon,  Gcvci'a  1574.  reprinted  in  London  1561>  4to. 
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hit  own  eott  and  eiatyes^  committed  to  the  press  an  edition  of 
Gr8amer''8  Bible  in  folio.  This  is  a  very  fine  book,  on  royal 
paper,  printed  "  at  Bouen  by  G.  Hamilton,  cum  frivUegio^ 
1566.*^  This  gentleman,  Richard  Carmarden,  the  frequent 
correspondent  of  Cecil,  as  in  the  Lansdowne  manuscripts,  was 
afterwards  in  the  London  Custom  House^  and  living  as  late 
as  the  year  1599.^* 

The  other  instance  referred  to,  at  home,  was  no  other  than 
the  last  edition  printed  by  tlie  same  man,  who  in  the  midst 
of  actual  pestilence,  and  with  but  doubtful  prospect  of  success, 
fint  brought  the  Bible  of  1537  into  England,  Richard  Grafton. 
He  had  weathered  the  storm  in  Mary^s  reign,  and  now  saw 
his  old  virulent  enemy,  Bonner,  still  living,  but  under  general 
contempt,  and  in  prison.  Though  advanced  in  life,  Grafton 
ventured  on  an  edition  of  Cranmer'^s  Bible,  evidently  intended 
for  family  use.  It  was  the  first  edition  of  the  English  Bible 
in  one  volume  octavo ;  and  seems  to  have  been  a  very  large  im- 
pression. At  least  there  is  a  passage  in  the  annals  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  Sir  James  Ware,  the  Irish  Camden,  which,  if 
correct,  could  bear  upon  no  other  than  the  present  octavo 
Bible.  "  In  the  year  1566,**  says  he,  "  John  Dale,  a  book- 
seller, imported  seven  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible  from  Lon- 
don, and  sold  the  whole,  in  Ireland,  within  two  years.'*^ 
What  a  singular  contrast  to  so  many  succeeding  years  !  But 
it  would  be  a  circumstance  no  less  memorable,  if  the  very  same 
individual  who  first  brought  the  Sacred  Volume  into  England 
in  1537,  should,  before  his  death,  have  been  the  first  employed 
in  printing  it  even  for  Ireland  itself.  Accordingly,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  one  copy  left  in  the  possession  of  any  private 
collector,  or  public  library,  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  nor 
have  we  heard,  whether  there  be  one  left  in  Ireland.^^ 

At  last,  in  1568,  or  the  tenth  year  after  Elizabeth  had 


■s  In  the  Bibl.  Harl.  No.  ITS,  there  ia  an  edition  of  this  Bible  dated  IMS,  which  hat  been  in- 
serted by  Herbert ;  bat  thia  appean  to  be  a  clerical  error  for  1566>  or  it  may  have  been  fre- 
fumed  from  aeopy  withoat  the  title,  aathe  Almanac  prefixed,  bcgine  at  IMl. 

16  This  eminent  printer,  Oa^rroN,  as  the  firat  who  brought  the  Bible  into  England,  it  never  to 
be  forgotten.  After  which  he  continued  to  employ  the  preM  in  London,  at  intenrala,  for  nearly 
thirty-fire  yeara.  Hia  fine  printing  may  be  traced  on  nearly  120  distinct  piecea ;  of  which  aboat 
86  were  the  chief,  and  of  theae  the  Bible  in  folio  waa  ihejirtiy  and  the  Bible  in  octavo  the  Uut. 
By  a  Call,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  he  had  hia  leg  broken  in  two  placea,  which  ever  after  lamed 
him.  Of  hia  sickneaa,  death,  and  burial  no  account  ia  left,  nor  ia  there  any  notice  of  him  later 
than  the  year  1572.  Edward  WnrrcHuacH,  hia  partner  from  1537  to  1541,  who  aftcrwarda  printed 
aepanttely,  ia  aaid  to  have  married  the  widow  of  Cranmcr ;  but  he  ia  not  to  be  traced  later 
than  I5e0. 
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ascended  the  throne,  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible,  superin- 
tended by  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  published. 
Great  care  had  been  taken  in  this  revision  of  the  text,  by  more 
than  fifteen  learned  men,  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholars,  besides 
Parker  himself,  who  superintended  the  seyeral  portions,  as 
they  came  from  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  he  had  com- 
mitted them. 

The  PetUaUuoh  was  oonsigned  to  W.  E.  or  WiUiam  Alley,  Biflhop  of  Exeter ; 
JoAua,  Judgu  and  Bmtky  to  R.  M.  or  Richard  Daviee  of  St  Davida,  who  had 
lireTioDBly  been  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible  into  Welsh ;  Sommd^  ikt 
King$  and  Ckronielet  were  assigned  to  Edwyn  Sandys  of  Worcester ;  Ezra^ 
Nehemiahf  Ettker  and  Job,  to  A.  P.  C.  or  Andrew  Pearson,  Prebendary  of  Gan- 
terbnry ;  the  Ptalmi  to  T.  B.  or  Thomas  Bentham  of  latdifield  and  Coventry ; 
the  ProMffrf  to  A.  P.  C. ;  MecUiiatUt  and  Solomon'i  Song,  to  A.  C.  E.  or 
Andrew  Peme,  Dean  of  EUy  ;  l$aiak,  Jeremiah,  and  LamentaHon$  to  R.  W.  or 
Robert  Horn  of  Winchester  ;  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  to  T.  C.  L.  or  Thomas  Cole, 
once  at  Geneva,  afterwards  Dean  of  Lincoln  ;  the  minor  PropkeU  to  E.  L.  or 
Ednrande  Grindel  of  London  ;  the  Apoerypka  to  J.  N.  or  John  Parkhant  of 
Norwich ;  the /mr  Ooepdi  and  tke  Acts,  to  R.  E.  or  Richard  Cox  of  Ely  ;  the 
Bomant  to  Edmund  Gruest  of  Rochester  ;  the  Corinthiant  to  G.  G.  or  Gshriel 
Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Mr.  Laurence,  a  learned  Gredan,  was  also  en- 
gaged, with  one  or  two  other  individuals.  From  the  majority  of  these  men 
being  on  the  Bench,  this  translation  has  been  styled  ^the  Bishops'  Bible," 
the  initials  above  mentioned,  being  printed  at  the  end  of  their  respective  parts. 

Parker  had  now  at  last  accomplished  that  which  Cranmer 
had  attempted  in  vain,  or  a  Tersion  of  the  English  Bible,  ge- 
nerally revised  from  the  preceding,  in  conjunction  with  certain 
brethren  on  the  Bench,  and  other  scholars.  It  was  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  whole.  They  had  watched  Granmer^s  or 
Goverdale'^s  leaning  to  the  Vulgate  ;  they  expunged  the  three 
verses  from  the  fourteenth  Psalm,  which  the  latter  first  in- 
serted at  Paris,  and  in  Timothy,  they  altered  Granmer^s 
rendering  "  by  authority  of  ths  priesthood^  to  that  of  "  the 
eldership,^  besides  other  amendments  of  the  text. 

This  Bible,  as  presented  to  the  Queen,  was  by  £ur  the  most  splendid 
that  had  ever  been  printed,  containing  not  fewer  than  143  engravingB 
in  copper  or  wood,  of  maps,  portraits,  and  coats  of  anns.  The  portraits 
include  one  of  Elizabeth  on  the  title ;  one  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
at  the  beginning  of  Joshua ;  and  one  of  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh, 
at  the  Psalms.  In  short,  Parker  had  left  nothing  imdone  to  secure  the 
favour  of  his  royal  mistress  ;  and  yet  one  is  immediately  struck  with 
several  points  of  contrast  between  this  book,  and  those  large  Bibles  put 
forth  under  Elizabeth's  father.  Parker  had  certainly  paid  far  more  at- 
tention to  this  edition,  than  Cranmer  had  ever  done  to  any,  or  to  all  of 
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his  put  together  ;  but  whether  it  arose  from  jealousy  of  prelatic  autho- 
rity in  the  reigning  Princess,  or  any  other  cause,  his  name  must  not  be 
emblasoned  on  the  title-page  like  Granmer*s,  nor  indeed  anywhere  else, 
throughout  the  Tolume.  The  primate,  indeed,  had  slipped  his  paternal 
arms,  empaled  with  those  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  into  an  initial 
letter  T  at  the  genealogical  table  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  at  the  pre- 
face to  the  New  ;  and  his  brethren,  by  his  orders,  had  placed  their  ini- 
tials only,  at  the  end  of  their  seyeral  parts,  as  already  noted,  but  there 
must  be  nothing  more.  The  book  was  beautifully  executed  by  Richard 
Jiigg^)  with  the  customaiy  addition  to  his  colophon — "  Cum  privilegio 
Regisa  Majestatis,"  but  without  any  token  whateyer  of  Elisabeth's  pecu- 
liar preference.  There  is  here  no  dedication  to  the  Queen  Regnant,  and 
to  crown  all,  the  simplicity  of  the  titles  is  a  yery  marked  feature  of  the 
book.  They  are — "  Thb  Holib  Bible,  conteifning  the  Olde  TegtamerU  cmd 
the  JVtftr.'*  "  The  New  Testament  of  our  Saviour  Jesw  Chrittey^ — ^nothing 
more.  In  short,  so  fiur  firom  the  royal  smile  haying  been  already  obtain- 
ed, some  protection  must  be  implored  for  Jugge,  lest  any  one  else 
should  print  the  yersion !  These  circumstances  only  inyite  farther  ex- 
planation. 

It  has  been  long  erroneously  supposed  that  this  reyision  was  ukdbbtakbit 
hy  Ro/yal  command,  Le  Long  had  said  as  much,  (and  others  haye  blindly 
followed  him),  but  it  was  on  no  higher  authority  than  the  mere  asser- 
ti(m  of  Arnold  Boot,  the  Dutch  physician.  There  is  not  only  no  direct 
proof,  but  the  eyidence  presented  forbids  any  such  idea.  When  the 
book  was  finished  in  the  autumn  of  1668,  Parker  was  in  such  poor 
health,  that  he  ^  dared  not  adyenture"  to  wait  upon  the  Queen  person-- 
aUy.  He  therefore  addressed  her  by  an  inclosure,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
directed  under  coyer  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  Principal  Secretary  to  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  &c.,  when,  if  Elizabeth  had  eyer  laid  her  commands 
upon  him,  he  could  not  haye  so  expressed  himself.  He  prays,  through 
Cecil,  that  her  Majesty's  ''  gracious  fayour,  license,  and  protection  to  be 
communicated  abroad,"  may  be  extended  to  this  ''  recognition  of  the 
Bible," — ^^  not  yarying  much  from  that  translation  which  was  commonly 
used  by  public  order,  except  where  the  yerity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Qreek 
moyed  alteration,  or  where  the  text  was,  by  some  negligence,  mutilated 
from  the  original."  He  begs  this  gracious  fayour  of  her  Majesty,  '^  not 
only  as  many  churches  want  their  books,  as  that  in  certain  places  be 
pMidy  ueed  some  translations  whu^  have  not  been  laboured  in  her 
recHrar  plainly  alluding  to  the  Oeneya  book,  now  being  read,  not  only 
in  priyate  but  in  public.  When  presenting  this  Bible,  here  bound  in  a 
style  fit  for  Royalty  to  accept,  Parker  intreats  that  Cecil  will  apologise 
to  the  Queen  for  his  ''  (Usability  in  not  coming  himself ;"  informing  him 
that  the  initiale  of  the  assistants  concerned  was  a  policy  of  his  own,  to 
make  the  parties  "  more  diligent,  as  answerable  for  their  doingB."    He 
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intreats  his  honour  to  obtain  of  the  Queen's  Highnem  a  licenfle  for  this 
yersion,  ^^  to  be  ordy  commended  in  public  reading  in  chuichea,  to 
draw  to  one  uniformity/'  and  '^  that  Jugge,  only,  may  have  the  prefer- 
ment of  this  edition  ;  for  if  any  other  should  lureke  him,  to  steal  finom 
him  these  copies,  he  were  a  great  loser  in  this  first  doing."  '7 

Such  were  the  letters  of  Parker,  to  which  there  seems  to  hare  been 
no  written  reply,  at  least  there  is  none  extant ;  while  subsequent 
events  prove  that  the  requests  as  preferred  were  fwt  granted.  At  the 
very  moment  in  which  the  requests  were  made,  the  same  printer  was 
issuing  Cranmer's  version  as  '^  The  Bible  in  English,"  having  the  words 
— '^  according  to  the  trandation  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  diurdvee^^  on 
its  title,  and  his  fellow  printer  Gawood  did  the  same  thing  next  year. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  simplicity  of  title-page,  as  that 
which  we  have  quoted,  continued  on  all  the  editions  of  Parker  as  long 
as  he  lived.  He  expired  on  the  17th  of  May  1675,  but  on  the  editions 
of  1569,  1570,  1572,  or  the  second  folio  with  only  30  engravings ;  on 
that  of  1573  in  quarto,  of  which  there  is  a  splendid  presentation  copy  in 
Lambeth  Library,  painted  and  richly  bound  in  five  volumes  ;^*  and 
finally  in  the  third  folio  of  1574  without  engravings,  there  is  no  in> 
dication  of  any  advance  in  point  of  royal  privilege  or  authority.  Cran- 
mer's version  had  been  long  pointed  out  in  the  title-page  as  '^  appointed 
to  be  read"  in  public,  but  Parker's  version  never  as  yet.  Moreover,  in 
this  the  very  year  of  that  primate's  death,  we  have  the  decided  evi- 
dence that  no  exclusive  privilege  had  been  granted  to  the  printer  for 
whom  he  had  interceded.  Jugge,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  been  aiming 
after  a  monopoly  for  printing  the  New  Testament,  under  Edward,  but 
failed  in  it.^^  Now,  however,  he  was  actually  ^  printer  to  the  Queen's 
Majesty,"  and  that  since  1560 ;  but  this,  then,  as  ever  before,  lent  to  him 
no  exclusive  privilege,  and  hence  the  application  of  Parker  through 
Cecil.^  But  if  the  Archbishop  had  failed  in  obtaining  the  royal  autho- 
rity for  his  revision  of  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  one  used  in  public  wor- 
ship ;  so  neither  had  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  request  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Jugge.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  edition  of  Parker's 
version,  printing  at  the  season  of  the  primate's  death. 

This  Bible  deserves  particular  notice,  otherwise  the  book  may  be  mi»- 


*7  See  the  letten  by  Parker,  among  the  collection  of  Eccles.  Papen  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
They  hare  been  printed  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  in  the  Sneaex  Deecriptire  Catalogue. 

18  The  author  ie  not  aware  whether  the  Bible  fint  sent  to  Elisabeth  be  in  existence ;  bat  after 
examining  theao  Tolnmet  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  they  eeeroed  to  almost  warrant  the  sappeai- 
tion  of  another  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Archbishop.  The  book  has  been  mistaken  for  an  edl> 
tion  of  Cranmer.  19  See  before,  page  S42,  naU. 

>o  To  Cecil's  pnuUnce  indeed,  he  left  the  whole  affair.  "  I  havecaused  one  booke  to  bo  boand. 
AS  ye  see,  which  I  heartily  prey  you  to  present  faroambly  to  the  Qneen's  Mi^eety,  with  yoar 
friendly  excote  of  my  disability.  In  not  coming  myself.  I  hare  also  written  to  the  Qae«n*s  Ifa- 
jesty,  the  copy  whereof  I  hare  sent  yon»  the  rather  to  use  four  opportunitif  of  dellrcTy,  if  year 
prndence  shall  not  tkink  thrm  tolerabte.""  After  such  langnage,  it  is  certain  that  thrr«  had  been 
no  royal  command  on  the  subject. 
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token,  as  it  actually  has  been,  for  bo  many  as  six  separate  editions,  in 
the  same  year.  It  is  a  yery  pretty  volume,  in  small  folio.  On  certain 
titles  will  be  found  ^*  Printed  by  Richard  Jngge"  but  on  others  "printed 
hf  Richttrd  Kde," — hy  John  Walley,  hy  Lucas  Harrison,  by  John  Judson, 
or  by  William  Korton.  It  was  eyidently  a  joint  undertaking,  Jugge 
being  able  to  bear  nothing  more  than  his  own  share,  though  most  pro- 
bably the  printer  of  the  whole  impression.  They  are,  without  excep- 
tion, the  same  book,  having  only  different  titles,  and  the  last  leaf  an- 
swers equally  for  them  all.  Here,  it  is  curious  enough,  were  printers 
or  booksellers,  who  had  lived  under  four  successive  Sovereigns,  all 
grouped  together.  Kele,  if  not  Walley,  under  Henry  VIII ;  Jugge,  un- 
der Edward;  Judson,  under  Mary;  Harrison  and  Norton,  under  BIim- 
hdh,  and  all  equally  concerned  in  one  book,  one  Biblx.  This  edition,  in 
short,  was  analogous  to  that  of  1551,  under  Edward.  These  &Ye  men 
bad  borne  their  proportions,  along  with  Jugge,  in  the  expense  or  cost 
of  this  large  impression,  and  their  names,  therefore,  must  be  eo  inserted 
in  the  title.  At  this  moment  a  more  striking  instance  could  not  have 
occurred  in  proof,  that,  as  yet,  the  printing  of  the  Sacred  Volume  was  no 

XXCLUSIYE  PBIVILEGE  OF  THB  ObOWN  PBINTEB  FOB  THE  TIME  BEING,  OB 
OP  ANT  OTHXB. 

As  far,  however,  as  printing  editions  could  carry  it,  all  jus- 
tice had  now  been  done  to  the  Bishops'*  Bible ;  and  backed  by 
the  influence  of  so  many  men  on  the  Bench,  personally  inter* 
ested,  it  must  have  been  presumed  that  this  book  would  at 
last  carry  the  pcdm  of  superiority,  and  put  not  only  Oran- 
mer^s  version  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind,  but  the  Geneva 
Bible  also.  Had  not  Parker  completed  his  task,  and  even 
his  final  corrections !  He  was  now  deceased,  a  circumstance 
which  might  be  supposed  to  lend  additional  interest  to  his 
labours ;  and  he  had  been  succeeded  by  Edmund  Grindal,* 
one  of  the  translators  actually  engaged  in  the  work.  The 
Queen,  therefore,  if  she  had  any  zeal,  such  as  the  Bishops  de- 
sired, seemed  to  owe  it  to  the  Primate'^s  memory,  that  this, 
and  this  alone,  should  be  the  Bible  in  general  use ;  and  so,  it 
may  be  supposed,  certain  parties  anticipated.  Besides,  to 
make  this  the  more  probable,  there  had  evidently  been  some 
hindrance,  if  not  demur,  about  allowing  the  Geneva  Bible  to 
be  printed  at  all.  We  know  not  whether  it  was  owing  to 
Archbishop  Parker^s  fixed  determination  to  have  it  under  his 
control ;  but  it  is  certain  that  while  he  lived,  no  edition  was 
printed  upon  English  ground.  After  Mr.  Bodley's  attempt, 
there  had,  it  is  true,  been  three  impressions,  dated  in  1568, 
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1569,  and  1570 ;  but  all  these  had  been  printed  at  Geneva. 
Since  1570  there  had  been  no  reprint,  and  in  1575,  the  six- 
teenth year  of  the  reigning  Queen  had  come.  By  this  time, 
complaint  as  to  the  long  delay  in  printing  it  at  home,  had 
been  publicly  and  strongly  expressed.  "  If  that  Bible,'^  it 
was  said,  '^  be  such,  as  no  enemy  of  God  could  justly  find 
fault  with,  then  may  men  marvel  that  such  a  work,  being  so 
profitable,  should  find  so  small  favour  as  not  to  be  printed 
again.**'*^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  year  when  Archbishop 
Parker  expired.  With  regard  to  that  version  of  the  Bible 
frequently  distinguished  by  his  name,  and  that  which  had 
been  accomplished  by  his  expatriated  countrymen,  matters 
now  stood  very  much  in  the  same  position,  as  they  had  done 
in  the  days  of  Henry  and  Edward,  when  Tyndale'^s  and 
Cranmer^s  versions  were  before  the  people  of  England.  The 
reader,  therefore,  may  be  the  more  curious  to  inquire,  whether 
the  present  course  of  events  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  pre- 
ceding. The  former  result  under  Edward^s  reign,  as  to  the 
public  choice,  we  have  seen ;  and  seen  also  Granmer^s  memor- 
able non-interference  with  the  public  press  as  to  the  Scriptures  : 
but  Parker,  as  already  witnessed,  was  a  different  man.  He 
had  indeed  very  cordially  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
foreign  or  Geneva  production ;  but  this  proposal  of  his,  to 
have  every  edition  under  his  own  ^*  direction,  consent,  and 
advice,"*^  had  formed  the  boldest  possible  contrast  to  his  pre- 
decessor in  the  same  chair.  If,  therefore,  this  "  direction  and 
advice''  were  not  now,  or  rather  never  to  be,  conceded,  where 
was  there  any  prospect  of  the  Geneva  circulating  far  and 
wide,  compared  with  the  Bishops'  Bible !  Besides,  though 
Cranmer  had  chosen  to  act  with  such  superiority  to  all  per- 
sonal prejudice,  the  slightly  altered  version  was  only  his  own, 
with  Coverdale  to  assist ;  so  that  he  had  no  other  man's  feel- 
ings to  consult  on  the  subject ;  but  in  the  present  case, 
though  Parker,  the  superintendent,  be  gone,  here  were  at 
least  seven  Bishops,  and  other  learned  men,  possessing  the 
feelings  at  least  of  correctorship^  and  living  in  the  &vour  of 
their  Sovereign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  version  imported 
from  abroad,  was  the  production  of  merely  three  or   four 


•«  See  "  The  Troubles  of  Pmnkfort.* 
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exiles,  by  no  means  ever  popular  with  Government,  after 
their  return  home.  Where  then  was  even  the  shadow  of  suc- 
cess for  the  latter,  in  comparison  with  the  former  I  Was 
Queen  Elizabeth,  so  resolute  and  so  imperative  on  every  other 
subject,  down  to  the  merest  trifle,  to  give  way  here,  and  on  a 
subject  of  such  magnitude!  Was  a  sceptre  so  potent  in 
general,  to  be  powerless  here  ?  To  these  queries,  we  merely 
reply — We  shall  see,  presently,  and  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion to  come. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  it  be  observed,  that  her  Majesty  was 
never  applied  to  again,  to  license  by  patent  the  Geneva  Bible. 
Mr.  Bodley^'s,  of  course,  had  expired  in  1568;  and  it  may 
have  been  on  the  strength  of  his  expiring  patent  that  the 
book  was  edged  into  England,  as  it  was  also  into  Scotland. 
If  it  was  now  to  be  printed  in  London,  and  far  more  frequently 
than  any  other  version ;  if,  after  it  begins  to  be  so,  scarcely  a 
year  is  to  pass  without  one,  or  two,  or  three  editions  issuing 
from  the  press,  then  this  must  be  brought  about,  in  some 
other  way.  But  if  under  a  government  so  rigid,  so  inter- 
meddling, so  imperative,  there  is  to  be  one  palpable  deviation 
from  all  other  affairs,  throughout  the  entire  reign  and  beyond 
it ;  and  one  with  which  neither  her  Majesty,  the  Parliament, 
or  Convocation,  must  ever  interfere ;  it  will  only  confirm  what 
has  been  so  frequently  pressed  upon  our  notice — that  the 
history  of  the  Bible  had  a  character  of  its  own,  or  one  by  it- 
self, which  it  steadily  retained.  Of  this  before  long,  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself;  but  in  such  a  history 
as  the  present,  of  all  the  events  of  the  time,  whether  civil  or 
religious,  we  know  not  one  that  is  more  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. However  imperative  in  a  thousand  other  things,  great 
and  small,  there  was  to  be  no  force  applied  here.  So  far  aa 
the  Queen  was  concerned,  and  her  authority  was  paramount 
to  all  other,  there  were  to  be  no  "  injunctions'*''  that  Parker'^s 
Bible  was  to  be  received  into  families,  or  alone  read  under  the 
domestic  roof.^  Nay,  there  had  positively  been  none  what- 
ever 08  yet^  as  to  its  being  read  in  public  assembly.  The 
man  too,  styled  "  her  Majesty'*s  printer,**"  and  now,  moreover. 


only  approach  to  tb«  domefft^  civcle  waa  a  cnriuns  one.  It  pointed  only  ai  the  dignU 
tariat  «Dd  their  own  Bible,  three  yean  after  its  first  appearance.  In  the  Convocation  of  1571, 
it  was  ordered,  for  it  required  to  be  ordered,  that  copies  shoald  be  jiTOvidod  by  all  diffnitaries 
for  their  private  houses.    fVUktiW  Cone,  iv.,  p.  S<i3. 

VOL.   II.  Y 
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he  edone^  shall  continue,  from  year  to  year,  to  meet  the  choice 
and  wishes  of  the  people :  and  though  in  many  other  things, 
connected  with  their  ideas  as  to  the  supposed ^/^>rm  of  religion, 
Elizabeth  be  determined  to  ha^e  her  own  way,  and  so  to  orofs 
their  will ;  one  whisper  of  disapprobation  as  to  ^  people's 
Bible,  or  its  domestic  use,  and  almost  uniyersal  perusal,  shall 
never  be  recorded  to  have  escaped  from  her  lips !  If  tiie 
silence  of  her  sister  Mary,  in  issuing  no  denunciation  of  the 
English  Bible  by  name,  was  remarkable,  considering  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  Elizabeth^s  character,  her  silence  was  far  more  so ; 
for  let  it  only  be  remembered  that  after  Parker'^s  decease  in 
1575,  Elizabeth  had  yet  twenty-eight  years  to  reign,  yet 
this  shall  not  prevent  the  ti^eneva  Version  from  being  now 
printed  either  in  folio  or  quarto,  and  being  read  in  churches 
also.  Parker  has  already  told  us,  that  they  were  so  read  in 
his  days,  and  twelve  years  afterwards,  we  know  they  were. 
For  the  proof  of  this  fact  we  are  indebted  to  the  best  of  all 
witnessea^  then  living  in  the  kingdom,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Whitgift,  himself.  "  Divers,****  says  he  in  the 
year  1587,  "  Divers,  as  well  Parish  Churches,  as  Chapels  of 
Ease,  are  not  sufficiently  furnished  with  Bibles,  but  some  have 
either  none  at  all,****  (observe  still !)  "or  such  as  be  torn  and 
defaced,  and  yet  not  of  the  translation  authorised  by  the  btnods 
OP  Bishops.**^**  But  the  preference  shewn,  both  before  the  sway 
of  Whitgift,  as  well  as  under  it,  survived  him  for  years.  If 
the  Queen  knew  any  difference  between  the  two  versions,  it 
must  have  frequently  met  her  Majesty'^s  ear,  when  present  at 
sermons  before  the  Court ;  and  it  might  have  met  her  eye,  if 
she  deigned  to  look  into  what  was  printed  around  her.  Thus 
Oervase  Babington,  a  pupil  of  Whitgiff's,  who  preached  his 
funeral  sermon,  and  had  been  successively  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
Exeter  and  Worcester ;  if  we  turn  to  his  "  comfortable  notes 
on  the  Pentateuch,^'*  to  his  other  expositions,  or  his  sermons 
preached  before  the  Court  at  Greenwich,  or  at  PauFs  Cross  in 
1591,  we  find  him  uniformly  quote  the  Geneva  Bible,  as  well 
as  read  his  text  from  it.  Thus  George  Abbot,  the  successor 
of  Bancroft,  and  predecessor  of  Laud,  when  Master  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford,  under  Elizabeth  and  Whitgift,  not  only 
preached,  but  published  in  1600,  his  sermons  upon  Jonah, 


's  Cardweir*  Docnmontarf  Annals,  ii.  p.  11.    This,  howerer,  wm  not  JtOfa^ anthoritr. 
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and  throughout  he  used  the  same  version.  Other  instances 
might  be  adduced,  but  however  striking,  they  would,  taken 
altogether,  prove  but  a  feeble  indication  of  that  decided  pre- 
ference which  began  to  be  shewn  by  the  people  at  large,  from 
the  year  immediately  after  Parker's  death. 

Here  then  we  are  met  by  a  course  of  events,  and  the  moving 
cause  of  that  course,  or  two  indelible,  if  not  the  most  signal 
features  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  which  after  all  that  has  been 
written,  have  been  passed  over  by  most  historians,  and  never 
fiiUy  explained  by  any.  But  are  they,  on  this  account,  of  but 
inferior  moment !  An  extraordinafy  demand  for  the  Sacred 
Volume,  and  supplied  by  means  not  less  extraordinary,  can 
never  be  unimportant  in  the  estimation  of  many ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  cause  of  this  demand  was  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, as  to  form,  in  the  history  of  the  English  Bible,  one  of  its 
brightest  pages.  To  each  of  these  in  turn,  therefore,  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  is  now  solicited. 

This  eager  desire  for  the  word  of  life,  and  decided  prefer- 
ence for  it,  in  the  Geneva  Version,  were  simultaneous,  in  the 
year  1575.  There  are  therefore  several  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  times,  as  well  as  the  character  of  Elizabeth's 
sway,  which  here  invite  notice,  and  will  reward  it.  If  the 
reader,  however,  will  first  turn  for  a  moment  to  our  List  of 
Bibles  at  the  close  of  this  work,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  one  peculiarity  in  its  appearance.  For  a  period  extend- 
ing to  fifty  years,  or  from  1625  to  1575,  he  may  observe  what 
a  number  of  different  men  had  been  engaged  in  printing  the 
Scriptures;  after  which,  or  from  J 577,  one  name  alone  meets 
his  eye,  from  year  to  year.  That  name  is  Barker ^  and  since 
the  change,  or  rather  the  origin  of  the  change,  has  never  been 
explained,  so  that  great  confusion  still  prevails  on  the  subject, 
it  becomes  of  no  little  importance  to  understand  it  now. 

Had  the  goyenunent  of  Elizabeth  not  been  distinguished  for  economy, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  advancement  of  several  great  national  objects, 
it  could  never  have  been  endured.  Frugal  in  her  own  expenditure,  she 
could  carry  measures  in  Parliament,  with  a  higher  hand  than  her  father ; 
and  far  from  resembling  him,  in  perpetually  craving  money  from  the 
senate,  she  could  there  assume  even  a  loftier  tone  of  language.  Her 
unbending  sway  must  be  traced,  in  part,  to  her  superiority  to  all  extra- 
vagance, as  this  alone  lent  her  not  a  little  power.  Instead  of  contract- 
ing debt,  she  discharged  that  of  her  deceased  brother  and  sister,  l)oth 
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principal  and  interest.  She  restored  the  debased  coin  to  its  fonner 
purity ;  and  so  far  from  receiving  any  pension  from  France,  like  her 
predecessors,  or  from  any  foreign  power,  she  controlled  foreign  politics 
by  the  money  of  England.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  this  deter- 
mination of  Elizabeth's  to  economise,  led  to  different  modes  of  procuring 
supplies  ;  and  among  these,  to  one,  which  it  might  have  been  supposed 
such  a  Queen  could  never  have  deigned  to  stoop — ^moneys  received  for 
granting  monopolies  to  her  subjects.** 

For  the  word  paierUy  as  an  adjective,  or  free  to  all,  her  Majesty 
seemed  as  though  she  had  entertained  an  instinctive  dread  ;  but  upon 
the  same  term,  as  a  noun  substantive,  or  exclusive  privilege,  she  almost 
doated,  for  the  better  part  of  thirty  years.  The  truth  seems  te  be,  that 
up  te  this  period  Elizabeth  had  entertained  no  idea  of  granting  patents 
for  nothing  in  return,  even  at  the  request  of  a  Bishop,  and  he  might  be 
her  Primate  ;  but  now,  at  last,  if  any  thing  may  be  gained,  any  debt  or 
obligation  discharged,  merely  by  her  royal  seal  and  signature,  it  became 
by  no  means  difficult  te  gain  the  royal  ear.  Her's,  in  short,  by  way  of 
eminence,  became  the  age  of  patents.  In  such  a  course  she  must  have 
been  encouraged  by  her  advisers,  several  of  whom  very  largely  shared 
in  the  spoil ;  but  jealous  to  a  proverb  of  her  prerogative,  the  granting 
of  patents  became  one  of  the  most  cherished  modes  of  displaying  it. 

Since,  however,  this  potent  Prince  is  about  te  lead  the  way  in  grant- 
ing a  patent  such  as  will  now  be  described,  we  have  only  to  request  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  manner  of  its  operation,  not  only  at  this  criais, 
but  during  all  the  days  of  her  mortal  existence.  Every  one  knows  with 
what  a  watehfiil  eye  Elizabeth  regarded  all  the  prelates  in  her  kingdom 
— ^that  she  was,  with  a  high  hand  too,  her  own  Yicar-Qeneral,  main- 
taining throughout  life,  both  a  tight  and  a  steady  rein ;  nay,  by  this 
moment  even  her  Primate,  Edmund  Grindal,  was  in  disgrace  ^  and  yet 
this  very  year,  1577,  as  if  in  marked  contrast  te  her  rigidity  in  all  such 
matters,  if  any  exclusive  privilege  be  put  forth  with  reference  te  the 
Scriptures,  the  Queen  will  be  no  party  to  any  one  version  in  prefebencs 
to  anoth^. 

This,  it  is  freely  granted,  could  not  justify  the  interference,  and  such 


'*  There  wot  «tlll  another  mode.  So  early  as  lfi67i  the  Qaeen.  borrowing  a  hint  from  mme  of 
the  continental  KOTemmcnts,  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  a  Statb  Lottcrt,  the  Jlni  crer 
known  in  England.  In  the  absence  of  modem  puffing,  she  adopted  the  mode  of  personal  a|>. 
plication,  through  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  her  Grace's  name!  The  prises  were  tar* 
dily  paid,  if  paid  at  all  1  Elizabeth  had  recourse  to  a  second  in  1586.  The  contrast  to  all  thia. 
under  her  sister  Queen  Mary,  only  twenty  years  before,  cannot  fell  to  strike  many  reader». 
Sec  before,  p.  272.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mary  had  her  compnlaorj 
loans  and  arbitrary  exactions :  that  she  had  borrowed  laige  sums  of  money,  and  died  de«p  in 
debt,  Icaring  her  sister  to  discharge  it. 

'A  The  shameful  treatment  of  this  excellent  man  will  come  before  us  before  long.  But  it 
may  be  stated  here  that  Orindal  had  condemned  the  wicked  and  disgusting  marriage  of  Julio 
Bergaruod,  an  Italian  physician,  to  the  wife  of  another  man.  Julio  was  a  great  favourite  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester's.  Tltat  nobleman  interfered,  and  Grindal  lost  the  Queen^t  Ikvour  for 
ever !    See  Lodge's il lustrations,  8to,  toI.  ii.,  p.  83. 
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a  step  as  a  patent  or  monopoly  applicable  to  the  Sacred  Volume,  ought 
to  haye  received  far  more  deliberate  and  serious  reflection.  To  many, 
no  doubt,  it  might  appear  as  nothing  different  from  any  other  commer- 
cial transaction,  though  upon  second  consideration,  there  was  a  distinc- 
tion, demanding,  before  such  a  step,  the  deepest  cogitation  from  any 
Monarch,  as  weU  as  in  every  age. 

**  The  question  itself,**  said  the  late  Robert  Hall  one  day,  at  Leicester, 
"  whether  the  Sacred  Volame  was  designed  to  be  communicated  to  mankind  at 
large  without  distinction,  or  to  a  particular  class,  with  a  discretionary  power  of 
eommunicating  it  at  such  times,  and  in  such  proportions  as  they  may  deem  fit, 
can  only  be  determined  by  itself.  If  it  bear  dedsive  indications  of  its  being 
intended  for  private  custody  ;  if  it  be  found  to  affirm,  or  even  to  insinuate,  that 
it  is  not  meant  for  universal  circulation  ;  we  must  submit  to  hold  it  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  its  legitimate  guardians,  and  to  accept,  with  becoming  gratitude,  such 
portions  as  they  are  pleased  to  bestow.  From  the  Word  of  Qod  there  can  be  no 
appeal :  it  must  decide  its  own  character,  and  determine  its  own  pretensions. 
Thus  much  we  must  be  allowed  to  assume  ;  that  if  it  was  originally  given  to 
mankind  indiscriminately,  no  power  upon  earth  is  entitied  to  restrict  it ;  be- 
cause, on  the  supposition  which  we  are  now  making,  since  every  man's  original 
right  in  it  was  equal,  that  right  can  be  cancelled  by  no  authority  but  that 
which  bestowed  it.  If  it  was  at  first  promulgated  under  the  character  of  a 
nniversal  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  we  are  bound  to  recognise  it  in  that 
character :  and  every  attempt  to  alter  it,  to  convert  into  private  what  was 
originally  public  property,  or  to  nuike  a  fhonopoly  of  a  uniterMl  granty  is  an  act 
of  extreme  presumption  and  impiety.  It  is  to  assume  a  superiority  over 
revelation  it8elf.**>0 

Whether  the  '^  patent  of  privilege  "  first  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
including  as  it  did,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  did  not  come  within  the  sweep 
of  this  pointed  and  solemn  language,  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine, after  he  has  read  a  few  pages  farther.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  her 
Majesty  began  and  continued  to  abound  in  granting  patents  of  various 
descriptions,  to  the  close  of  her  career.  After  pursuing  this  course  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  we  find  the  Lord-Keeper  standing  up  in  Par- 
liament, in  reply  to  the  Speaker,  when  the  subject  was  introduced.  He 
said — 

**  The  Queen  hoped  her  dutiful  and  loving  subjects  would  not  take  away  her 
prerogative,  which  was  the  choicest  flower  ui  her  garden,  the  principal  and 
head  pearl  in  her  crown  and  diadem  ;  but  would  rather  leave  that  to  her  dis- 
position ;  promising  to  examine  all  paUnttf  and  ABinE  the  touchstone  op 

THE  LAW." 

But  were  they  examined  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Her  Majesty  had, 
in  four  years  more,  increased  the  number  of  such  grievances,  so  that  in 
the  Parliament  of  1601,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  a  debate  ensued,  and 
such  confusion  as  the  Secretary  of  State  had  never  before  witnessed.  A 
list,  though  imperfect,  of  such  commodities,  for  the  exclusive  traflic  in 


3«  Spoken  at  the  Leicettei  Bible  Society  Aniiirerdary,  13th  April  1812. 
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which,  patents  had  been  granted,  was  read  to  the  House  by  Sir  Robert 
Wroth.  These  had  been  given  away  in  certain  cases,  as  rewards  for 
service  done,  or  to  be  done — not  a  very  princely  mode  of  payment ;  but, 
in  general,  they  had  been  sold  to  the  parties  concerned.  This  list  com- 
prehended not  only  such  important  necessaries  of  life  as  salt  and  coat, 
leather  and  doth,  hvt  sted  and  lead,  tin  and  gUus,  Spanish  wool  and  Irish 
yam  ;  or,  in  short,  above  forty  different  articles,  and  certainly  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  evil  had  gone.^  After  the  list 
was  finished,  a  member  of  the  House,  and  of  considerable  celebrity,  Mr. 
Hakewil,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  rose  and  inquired — Is  not  bread  there? 
'^  Bread,^^  said  one, — ''  Bread,"  said  another, ''  this  voice  seems  strange.** 
"  Nay,"  said  he,  ''  if  no  remedy  be  found  for  these,  bread  will  be  there, 
before  the  next  Parliament."  After  four  days  of  warm  debate,  the 
Queen  and  Council  at  last  taking  alarm,  a  gracious  message  from  the 
throne  was  sent  down  to  the  House,  which  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Robert  Cecil,  improved  by  an  assurance  that  the  existing  patents  should 
be  repealed,  and  no  more  granted.  The  language  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary insulted  the  House  is  worth  quoting : — 

'*  And  because  you  may  eat  your  meat  more  savoury  than  you  have  done, 
every  man  shall  liave  tcUt  as  good  and  cheap  as  he  can  buy  it,  or  make  it, 
freely,  without  danger  of  that  patent,  which  shall  be  presently  revoked.  The 
same  benefit  shall  they  have  which  have  cold  stomachs  both  for  aquatita  and 
aqua  eomponta,  and  the  like :  and  they  that  have  weak  stomachs,  for  their 
satisfaction  shall  have  vinegar  and  alegar  and  the  like,  set  at  liberty.  Train  oil 
shall  go  the  same  way  ;  oil  ofUvbber  shall  march  in  equal  rank  ;  bntdi^s  and 
bottles  endure  the  like  judgment.  Those  that  desire  to  go  sprucely  in  their 
ruffs,  may,  at  less  charge  than  accustomed,  obtain  their  wish  ;  for  the  patent 
for  starch,  which  hath  so  much  been  prosecuted,  shall  now  be  repealed." 

Nine  other  articles  he  enumerated  which  were  to  be  tried  at  law. 
The  complaints  of  many  years  seemed  as  though  they  were  to  be  imme- 
diately redressed  ;  while  her  Majesty,  who  was  never  at  a  loss  for  choice 
expression,  now  appeared  as  if  to  render  assurance  doubly  sure. 

'<  Gentlembn,"  said  tlie  Queen,  addressing  the  deputies  of  the  Commons,  ^  1 
owe  you  hearty  thanks  and  commendations  for  your  singular  goodwill  towards 
me,  not  only  in  your  hearts  and  thoughts,  but  which  you  have  openly  expKased 
and  declared,  whereby  you  have  recalled  me  from  an  error,  proceeding  &om  my 
ignorance,  not  my  will.  These  things  had  undeservedly  turned  to  my  disgrace, 
to  whom  nothing  is  more  dear  than  the  safety  and  love  of  my  people,  had  not 
such  harpies  and  horse-leeches  as  these  been  made  known  and  disooveied  tome 
by  you.  /  had  rather  my  heart  or  hand  $houId  perish  than  that  either  mjf  heart 
or  hand  should  allow  such  pritilegea  to  monopoiists  as  may  he  prejudicial  to  my 
people.  The  splendour  of  regal  majesty  hath  not  so  blinded  mine  eyes  that 
licentious  power  should  prevail  with  me  more  than  justice.  The  glory  of  the 
name  of  a  king  may  deceive  princes  that  know  not  how  to  rule,  as  gilded  pill^ 


fl"  See  Herbert's  History  of  the  Livenr  Companies,  vol.  i.,  pp.  Iftf  I.W. 
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may  deceive  a  sick  patient.  But  I  am  none  of  tliose  princes  ;  for  1  know  that 
the  comnion wealth  is  to  be  governed  for  the  good  and  ad'cantagt  of  thou  that  are 
committed  to  me,  not  of  m^teff,  to  whom  it  is  iutrusted  ;  and  that  an  account  is  one 
day  to  be  given  before  another  judgment-seat." — **  1  beseech  you,  that,  whatever 
misdemeanours  and  miscarriages  otliers  are  guilty  of  by  their  false  suggestions 
may  not  be  imputed  to  me  :  let  Uie  testimony  of  a  clear  conscience  in  all  re- 
spects exeu80  me." 

The  subdued  tone  of  this  language  from  the  lips  of  this  sagacious  and 
imperative  monarch  is  remarkable,  and  it  becomes  more  impressive  from 
its  being  addressed  to  her  la^  Parliament.    The  sentiments,  so  well  ex- 
pressed, may  have  been  of  value  to  posterity  ;  and  they  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  neper  being  imimportant  as  out  of  date.    The  only  regret  left 
is,  that  the  speech  itself,  in  one  point  of  view,  bears  so  strong  an  analogy 
to  the  extraordinary  address  of  Henry  YIII.,  the  Queen's  &ther,  to  his 
last  Parliament ;  and  that  the  fine  language  now  employed  must  be  taken 
for  no  more  than  it  was  worth  afterwards.    These  grievances  had  been 
complained  of  and  reprobated  for  many  years  ;  and  ignorance  of  almost 
any  subject,  much  less  of  this,  was  not  one  of  Elizabeth's  infirmities.    Was 
her  Majesty  ignorant  also  of  her  message  in  1697,  just  quoted,  and  as  deli- 
vered by  the  Lord-Keeper  to  the  House  when  the  debate  on  monopolies 
ran  not  so  high  ?    When  redress  was  promised,  and,  so  far  from  being 
performed,  the  evil  increased  ?    But,  after  all  these  last  smooth,  yet 
pointed  expressions,  was  relief  at  hand  now  ?     Certainly  not  to  any  de- 
gree worth  notice,  and  that  is  but  vague  conjecture.   With  salt,  perhaps, 
something  was  done,  as  Sir  Edward  Hoby  had  asserted  in  the  House  that 
it  had  been  raised  by  the  patent  from  16d.  to  15s.  a  bushel !     But  still  a 
list  of  these  very  monopolies  granted  by  Elizabeth,  indorsed  by  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  is  to  be  found  unrepealed  under  the  next  reign.     It  is 
dated  25th  May  1603,  or  two  months  after  the  Queen  had  ceased  to 
live,  and  they  were  still  about  forty  in  number  !  * 

Among  these  patents,  however,  there  was  one  class,  styled,  by  way  of 
eminence  or  distinction.  Patents  op  Privilbqe — ^the  privilege  of  some 
one  man  selling  a  license,  or  licenses,  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  and  these, 
as  affecting,  not  only  the  Livery  Companies,  but  the  Stationers^  Comr 
panyy  had  produced  great  discontent.  These  were  given  to  gentlemen 
or  courtiers,  either  as  rewards  or  under  the  pretence  of  at  once  benefiting 
the  public  and  filling  the  coffers  of  her  Majesty.  What  then,  meant  the 
poor  old  subdued  Queens  plea  of  ignorance  in  1601  ?  Thus  Lord 
Mountjoy,  in  1565,  had  a  patent  for  copperas  ore.  Thus  Sir  Thomas 
Gk>iges,  in  1580,  eager  to  be  appointed  ''  Ganger  of  Beer,"  brought  the 
wrath  of  the  Brewers^  Company  upon  himself.  He  was  to  put  £200 
a-year  into  the  Treasury  ;  but  the  Company  proving  that  he  would  make 


s*  See  the  list  in  Lodge's  Illniitrations,  8vo,  vol.  iii.,  p.  6  -10. 
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£10,000  annually  to  himself,  and  the  Queen  nothing,  no  patent  was 
granted.  Thus  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  a  patent,  in  1588,  to  make 
licenses  for  keeping  of  taverns  and  retailing  of  wines  throughout  aU  Eng- 
land I  He  is  said  to  have  hlushed  in  the  House,  under  the  debate  on 
monopolies ;  but  his  patent  wafl  left  unrepealed  by  Elizabeth.  Edward 
Barcy,  Esq.,  a  courtier,  in  1590,  succeeded,  but  for  little  more  than  a 
year,  in  reference  to  leather  /  as  his  privilege,  brought  up,  in  formidable 
array,  a  swarm  of  more  than  thirteen  dealers  in  the  article,  and  his  pa- 
tent was  revoked.  Even  an  Italian  had  a  license  granted  to  him  by  the 
Queen,  and  no  doubt  for  some  consideration,  that  he  only  should  bring  into 
England  ^^  common  and  sallad  oil,"  and  to  sell  the  same  at  his  atcn  beam  ; 
against  which  the  Grocers*  Company  remonstrated.  After  the  same 
mode  we  find  one  man  dealing  largely  in  tin,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wilkes, 
about  to  be  mentioned,  in  iffhite  salt.  Nor  should  the  Earl  of  Oxford's 
case  be  overlooked,  of  which  her  Majesty  could  not  plead  ignorance.  He 
attempted  an  excise  patent  against  the  Pewterers'  Company :  but  the 
Privy  Council,  aware  of  the  general  discontent  against  those  "  patents 
of  primleffe^^^  submitted  the  proposal  to  the  Attorney-General ;  and  what 
was  the  result  7  The  question  was — ''  Whether  such  patent  might  stand 
with  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  or  not  f^*  He  kbgatiysd  the 
application,  when  the  Queen  conferred  the  privilege  on  the  Company 
itself.^  In  short,  it  was  the  age  of  patent-hunting ;  and  we  have  now 
to  see  how  far  the  Stationers*  Company  had  been  affected. 

To  all  who  have  only  glanced  at  the  history  of  patents  it  is  well  known 
that  the  noble  art  of  printing  did  not  escape.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
about  the  earliest  of  the  arts  which  came  under  their  power,  whether 
direct  or  indirect. 

Under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  were  two  gentlemen,  Fbancis 
Flower,  Esq.,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  afterwards  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  ;^  and  Thomas,  afterwards  Sir 
Thomas  Wilkes,  well  known  as  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council,  as  an  Am- 
bassador of  Elizabeth's  to  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  who,  but 
for  Lord  Burleigh's  influence,  would  have  succeeded  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham  as  Secretary  of  State.''  To  the  former  was  granted,  in  1573, 
one  of  those  "  Patents  of  Privilegey^  as  "  her  Majesty's  printer  of  the  La- 
tin ; "  and  to  Sir  Thomas,  about  1575,  another  as  her  printer  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  tongue.  The  former,  of  inferior  value,  was  forthwith  farmed  out  to 
more  assignees  than  one,  Thomas  Vautrollier,  a  Frenchman,  being  one, 
if  not  the  chief. 

Wilkes,  immediately  after  obtaining  his  patent,  first  bestowed  the 


S9  Herbert's  HiRtory  of  the  Livery  Companici,  i.,  p.  156.    Strjpe's  Slow,  ii.,  S94. 
ao  Lanfedowuc  MS.,  6R,  no.  lai.    He  »  petitioiiiiiK  BnrleiHh  that  he  majr  ooiitinae,  alter 
Hatton 'r  death,  to  enjoy  his  profits  in  the  First  Fruits  Oflicc,  l.'iOL 
31  Stcc  Cotton  MSS.,  ixufhn  ;  and  Lodge's  Il)ui>trations  orBrili»h  History,  Rvo,  ii..  p.  A26- 
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chief  part  of  it  on  John  Jugge,  son  of  Richard  the  printer,  with  whose 
name  we  are  abeady  familiar.  The  evidence  on  which  this  fact  is 
founded  is  no  other  than  a  formal  complaint,  addressed  to  the  authori- 
ties, and  subscrihed  by  twenty-fiye  stationers  and  printers,  in  the  name 
of  one  hundred  and  seyenty-fire,  all  members  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany. To  this  are  adhibited  the  names  of  all  in  London  who  lived  by 
bookselling,  being  free  of  other  Companies,  but  *'  also  hindered  by  the 
said  privileges."  This  document,  subscribed  by  forty-five  men,  in  name 
of  not  fewer  than  one  himdred  and  eighty-five,  being  the  first  formal 
voice  raised  in  England,  upon  record,  against  what  they  conceived  to  be 
the  injurious  operation  of  such  privileges,  is  not  only  curious  in  itself, 
but  entitled  to  special  notice  by  any  who  wish  to  understand  a  subject 
hitherto  involved  in  obscurity.  Though  it  be  above  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years  since  these  persons  came  forward  in  a  body,  as  one  man,  and 
subscribed  their  names,  the  ground  of  their  complaint  and  their  main 
grievance  cannot  be  uninteresting  or  of  little  moment  even  at  the  present 
hour,  since,  in  the  united  apprehension  of  the  entire  craft,  aceuractf  in 
printing^  and  the  price  of  hooks  were  alike  in  jeopardy.  Thus  they  ex- 
pressed themselves : — 

**  The  primUget  latdy  gra^tUd  by  her  Majesty,  under  her  Higknes^t  Great  Seal 
of  Emgland,  to  tke  persons  underwritteny  concerning  the  art  of  printing  books, 
hath  and  will  be  the  oterthkow  of  the  printers  and  stationers  within  this  city, 
being  in  number  175,  besides  their  wives,  children,  apprentices,  and  families,  and 
thereby  the  vxcessivb  prices  of  books,  prejudicial  to  the  state  of  the  whole  realm, 
besides  the  false  printvno  of  the  same, 

«  1.  John  Juggk,  besides  the  being  her  Majesty^s  printer,  hath  gotten  the  priti- 
lege  for  the  printing  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  the  which  was  common  to  all 

THB  PBIXTKBS.^ 

Thus,  whatever  may  be  said  of  this  unanimous  opinion,  the  langnage  of  the 
complaint  establishes  two  historical  facts.  First,  That  for  a  period  of  about 
forty  years,  or  from  1536,  when  the  New  Testament  first  began  to  be  printed  in 
London,  up  to  the  present  moment  in  1576,  the  printing  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  Ebigland  had  been  common  to  all  printers — that  is,  to  any  printer  who 
applied  and  secured  a  license  for  the  edition,  or  to  any  gentleman,  such  as  Mar- 
ler  and  Bodley,  both  of  whom  had  obtained  one.  Seoond,  That  the  printing  of 
the  Sacred  Volume  had  never,  all  along,  been  regarded,  as  in  any  sense  or  de- 
gree attached  to  the  office  or  title  of  the  King's  or  Queen's  printer.  The  pre- 
vious history,  indeed,  as  well  as  our  list  of  editions  at  the  end,  alike  demonstrate 
this  ;  but  still  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  it  from  the  pen  of  the  craft  as  a  body. 

Of  the  complaint  recorded  in  the  authentic  manuscript  now  quoted^  we  have 
here  only  to  remark  that,  among  the  names  subjoined  to  it,  there  is  that  of  one 
man,  then  a  member  of  the  ^  worshipful  Company  of  Drapers,*^  and  not  as  yet  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  but,  living  as  he  did  by  bookselling,  he  subscribed 


»»  Lan»down«  MS.,  48,  no.  78  Thbis  datod.  externally,  b;  some  ponon  in  1582,  confound- 
ing it  with  a  following  docanicnt  of  that  date,  though  it  has  been  taken  for  correct  in  the  Ar- 
chaeoloKia,  xxt.,  p.  101.  It  is  printed  in  Strype's  Stow,  ii.,  p.  222,  anno  1575 ;  and  this  we  beliew 
to  be  correct,  only  recollecting  that  such  was  their  year  till  the  25th  March  1576.  Besides  Ihesc 
175,  ten  more  sulfseribeti  wko  lived  by  boofcseUing,  or  185  in  aii. 
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accordingly  ;  aud  this  is  no  other  than  Chritt^pher  Barker ^  a  uame  which  the 
reader  may  bear  in  mind  till  he  see  what  followed. 

John  Cawood  and  Richard  Jagge,  it  will  bo  recollected,  had  been  her  Majes- 
ty's printers.  The  former  died  on  the  Ist  of  April  1572,  and  the  latter,  soon 
after  printing  his  last  edition  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  in  1 577.  John  Ju^ge^  of 
whom  all  the  stationers,  including  Barker,  here  complained,  lived  bat  a  yerj 
short  time,  and,  in  fact,  never  once  exercised  the  privilege  held  ap  as  so  inju- 
rious. He  never  printed  either  a  Bible  or  even  a  New  Testament.  On  the  eoa- 
trary,  from  what  soon  followed,  or  so  early  as  September  1577,  it  is  almost  evi- 
dent that  he  must  have  been  dead  before  then.  At  all  events^  the  consequences 
deprecated  by  the  printers  and  booksellers  commenced  not  with  him. 

It  was  on  the  28th  September  1577  that  an  exclusive  patent  was  purchaaed, 
not  from  her  Maje^y  for  this  time,  as  has  been  all  along  supposed,  but  from  Mb. 
Wilkes,  and  of  a  far  more  extensive  character  than  that  of  which  complauit 
had  been  made,  but  very  specially  including  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the 
English  language ;  nay,  and  of  whatever  translation,  wUh  notes,  or  irttAoiil 
them  !  1 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  very  curious  to  observe  the  last  expiring  eflTort  of 
Richard  Jugge,  and  it  may  be  seen  now  in  his  final  edition  of  the  Bishops'  Bible 
this  year.  He  was  still  <'  Printer  to  her  Majesty,"  and  though  possessing  no 
exclusive  privilege  on  that  account,  he  had  printed  this  version  all  al<mg,  no 
one  else  interposing.  Probably,  after  Parker's  decease,  Jugge  had  not  the 
means  or  the  spirit  to  bring  out  a  folio,  but,  at  all  events,  the  present  Bible  waa 
only  in  large  octavo.  To  the  simple  title  of  all  previous  editions,  however,  he 
now  added  the  words — ^"  Setfoortk  hy  authorUie"  What  he  meant  to  convey  by 
this,  more  than  his  customary ''  cum  privilegio,"  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  divine.  If  it  was  merely  some  limited  authority  from  Primate  Grindal  or  his 
brethren,  he  was  entirely  out  of  royal  favour  by  the  month  of  June  this  year. 
But,  at  all  events,  it  was  no  direct  authority  from  her  Majesty,  for  that  was 
already  given  away  to  Mr.  Wilkes ;  nay,  nearly  at  the  very  moment  when 
Jugge  was  printing  his  Bible,  another  man  was  negotiating  with  Wilkesas  to  the 
very  extensive  patent  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Moreover,  as  if  to  crown  all, 
EUizabeih  at  this  moment  actually  appears  as  if  she  had  entertained  no  more 
taste  or  preference  for  the  Bishops'  version  than  she  had  discovered  for  the  head 
of  the  Bench.  Certainly  the  Geneva  version,  in  folio,  of  this  very  year,  1 577, 
had  been  presented  to  her,  aud  as  certainly  the  covers  tcere  embroidered  hy  her 
Majesty's  own  hand.  This  identical  book  was  formerly  in  the  Ducheas  of 
Portland's  museum,  and  it  is  now  in  the  Sussex  Library,  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
to  leave  this  kingdom. 

But  to  proceed. — By  whom  was  the  purchase  of  this  unwonted  patent  from 
Wilkes  secured  i  By  no  other  than  one  of  tlie  men  who  had  complained  so 
lately  and  so  loud — Christopher  Barker  !  This  was  certainly  not  a  very  honour- 
able commencement  of  such  business  ;  and  the  fact  might  have  been  questioned, 
had  we  not  Barker's  own  evidence  at  hand — for  a  few  months  only  had  served 
to  change  his  tone.  When  protesting  against  a  grievance  likely  to  produce 
"  the  overthrow  of  many  entire  families,"  he  could  speak  as  already  expressed ; 
but  when  once  enjoying  the  fruits  of  that  grievance,  he  will  express  himself  in 
very  different  terms. 

It  so  happened,  that,  in  the  end  of  1582,  or  about  six  years  after  his  com- 
plaint. Barker  addressed  Lord  Burleigh,  whether  of  his  own  accord  or  by  re- 
quest, does  not  appear.  He  gives,  however,  a  **  Note  of  the  ofiioes,  and  special 
licenses  for  printing,  granted  by  her  Majesty  to  divers  persons,"  with  his  own 
conjecture  of  their  value.     The  selfish  special  pleading  by  which  the  whole  do- 
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cument  is  distinguished,  cannot  &il  to  amuse  the  gentlemen  printers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  throughout  the  kingdom  .33  But  part  of  it,  in  relation  to  himself,  is 
easentijU  to  our  present  narrative,  and  must  not  here  be  omitted.  He  had  spoken 
of  Mr.  Flower,  already  referred  to,  and  then  he  comes  to  himself. 

*'  Christopher  Barker. — Mine  own  office  of  her  Majesty's  printer,  given  to 
Mr.  Wilkes,  is  abridged  of  the  chiefest  commodities  belonging  to  the  office,  as 
shall  hereafter  appear  in  the  patents  of  Mr.  Seres  and  Mr.  Daye  ;  but  as  it  is, 
T  have  the  printing  of  tk€  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  Statutes  of  the  realm, 
Prodamations,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  name,  and,  in  general 
words,  all  matters  for  the  Church.*'  After  complaining  of  inferior  existing  pa- 
tents as  preventing  his  gains,  and  speaking  lightly  of  other  privileges  included 
in  his  own,  he  comes  to  the  Scriptures.  ^  Testaments  alone  asre  not  greatly 
commodious,  by  reason  the  prices  are  so  small  as  will  scarcely  bear  the 
charges !  The  whole  Bible  together  requireth  so  great  a  sum  of  money  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  imprinting  thereof,  as  Mr.  Jugge  kept  the  realm  twelve  years 
without  before  he  durst  adventure  to  print  one  impression.^^  But  T,  considering 
the  great  sum  I  paid  to  Mr.  TTi/ites,  did,  as  some  have  termed  it  since,  give  a 
desperate  adventure  to  imprint  four  sundry  impressions  for  all  ages ;  wherein 
I  employed  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  pounds  in  the  term  of  one  year  and  a 
half,  or  thereabout ;  in  which  time,  if  I  had  died,  my  wife  and  children  had  been 
utterly  undone,  and  many  of  my  friends  greatly  hindered  by  disbursing  round 
SQins  of  money /or  me,  by  suretyship  and  other  means,  as  my  late  good  Mr. 
Matter  Secretary  for  one.  So  that  now,  this  gap  being  stopped,  I  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  but  adventure  a  needless  charge,  to  keep  many  journeymen  in 
work,  most  of  them  servants  to  my  predecessors."  35 

The  reader  may  be  ready  to  suspect  that  this  man  was  now  about  to  throw 
np  his  monopoly  as  a  losing  concern ;  but  he  indulged  in  no  such  dream.  He 
well  knew  what  he  was  about,  when  he  paid  « the  great  sum  "  to  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  as  well,  when  he  **  gave  a  desperate  adventure  "  to  the  public.  He  saw 
clearly  that  whatever  the  Bishops  thought  of  their  Bible,  it  was  never  likely  to 
afford  him  any  munificent  return  in  the  way  of  business,  and,  therefore,  he  had 
taken  special  care  in  1577,  or  five  years  before  this,  that  the  Geneva  version 
should  be  fully  embraced  by  his  patent.     What  is  still  more  curious,  tlie 


**  For  example,  he  mja  to  the  Lord  Treasurer—*'  There  are  S3  printing-houMS  in  London, 
where  eigiM  or  ten  at  the  mMt  would  raflSce  for  all  Enpland  ;  yea,  and  &}oUand  too  !  But  if  no 
nan  were  allowed  to  be  a  Mr.  printer  bat  ntch  wboae  behavioar  were  well  known  and  ancto- 
riwd  by  warrant  from  her  Majesty,  the  art  would  be  mo$t  ezeeUentip  executed  in  England,  and 
many  frivolous  and  nnfruitful  copies  kept  back  which  are  daily  thrust  out  in  print,  greatly  cor- 
rupting tho  youth,  and  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth  many  ways."  Such  was  the  magnani- 
mous proposal,  and  such  the  language  of  Christopher  Barker,  our  Jtr$t  monopolist. 

s*  This  innuendo  was  very  unfair,  to  tay  the  least.  Richard  Jugge  had  no  exchuive  patent, 
as  Barker  had  attested  with  his  own  pen ;  and  John,  the  son,  against  whom  he  had  protested, 
Mwn  died.  .  Why,  then,  could  not  Barker  have  left  the  grievance  to  die  also,  at  least  for  consist- 
ency's sake,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

.  Bft  MS.  Lansdowne.  48,  No.  88,  and  indorsed  "  December  1582.  Writt  by  Christopher  Barker 
to  the  Lord  Treasurer."  We  know  not  why,  but  before  he  got  his  patent,  this  man  spelt  and 
printed  hia  name  JSorAur  /  after  that,  Barker.  He  is  understood  to  have  been  related  to 
Sir  Christopher  Barker,  Garter  King-at-Arms ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  been 
in  circumstances  which  may  account  for  his  having  not  barked  in  vain.  He  had  once  been  in 
the  service  of  Sir  Fronds  fFalsingkam. 

Such  was  by  far  the  largest  slice  of  Wilke'tt  "  patent  of  privilege;"  but  this  was  not  the 
amount  of  his  gains.  To  John  Dav,  who  must  no  more  print  Bibles  as  in  young  Edward's 
reign.  Wilkes  sold  a  patent  for  printing  "  the  Psalms  set  to  Music,"  "  the  Catechism,"— and 
thte  at  the  suit  of  the  Earl  of  Uicaler.  To  William  Skrbb.  a  patent  for  printing  the  Psalter, 
the  Primer  for  children,  besidcK  several  others,  which  It  is  too  tedious  to  enumerate. 
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Bishops*  Bible,  though  published  nine  years  before,  was  not  there  in  his 
patent,  specified  even  by  name,  nor  indeed  ef>er  wa»  throughout  the  entire 
reign  !  The  terms  of  the  patent,  therefore,  were— <<  All  Bibles  and  Teatsr 
mentB,  in  the  English  language,  of  wAofowr  translation,  witA  notes,  or  wihoiA 
them."  Thus,  however  unceremoniously,  the  Bishops'  version  was  safely  in- 
cluded, but  the  Geneva  also,  and  on  the  mxm  footing,  as  well  as  another,  Tom- 
son's,  about  to  be  mentioned.96 

By  Barker  himself,  therefore,  we  are  now  furnished  with  a  key  to  the  change 
which  took  place  in  printing  the  Scriptures,  even  from  the  year  1575.  There 
was  then,  it  is  true,  another  Archbishop  of  Ganterbury,  Edmund  Grindal,  and 
certainly  he  had  no  objections  to  the  foreign  version,  nor  had  he  now  express- 
ed any  desire,  like  his  predecessor,  that  it  should  be  subjected  either  to  his 
<*  consent  or  direction."  But  though  he  had  done  so,  this  could  not  have  ac- 
counted for  any  change  whatever,  as  he  had  already  fallen  under  the  displeasure 
of  his  royal  Mistress,  Primate  though  he  was,  and  his  influence  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  anytliing  more  than  that  of  a  neutral  party.  Here,  however,  was 
Barker's  *^  good  Master,"  Mr.  Secretary,  Sir  Francis  WalHnghamy  so  iar  eon- 
cemed  in  the  business.  ''  Round  sums  "  and  **  surety-ship "  were  at  stake, 
while  Sir  Francis  was  only  one  of  **  many  friends^"  all  alike  alive  to  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  new  and  unwonted  patent. 

On  the  road  to  favour,  therefore,  and  brfore  the  patent  was  secured,  Parker 
being  once  out  of  the  way,  and  Sir  Francis,  Secretary  of  State,  Barker  had 
commenced  in  1575,  by  employing  Vautrollier  to  print  the  Greneva  Testament 
This  was  followed  by  editions  of  that  Bible,  both  in  quarto  and  octavo,  in  1575, 
and  again  in  quarto  in  1576.  More  than  this,  as  the  Scriptures  had  hitherto, 
in  England,  been  printed  only  in  the  black  or  German  type,  Barker  had  now 
the  credit  of  introducing  the  Roman  letter ;  an  improvement  which  had  com- 
menced at  Geneva.  But  in  1576  Barker  brought  out  a  beautiful  edition  of  the 
Geneva  Bible,  in  folio ;  the  text  being  in  Roman,  and  the  arguments  in  itaiie 
type.  This  year,  abo,  the  under-Secretary  of  Sir  Francis,  Laurence  Tomson, 
had  finished  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Beza's  noUt ;  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  now  also  printed  **  by  Christopher  Barkar — at  the  sign  of 
the  Tygre's  Head,  cum  privilegio."  And  well  might  he  fix  the  sign  of  tlie 
Tiger's  head  above  his  shop  door  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  :  it  was  the  crett  of 
Walsingham,  to  whom  also  the  book  was  dedicated,  in  a  long  epistle. 

Now  all  this,  as  already  explained,  was  done  in  the  face  of  Richard  Jugge, 
her  Majesty's  printer  for  the  time  being,  because  no  exdHtive  privilege  be- 
longed to  him,  more  than  to  his  predecessors.    Nay,  it  was  also  in  the  face  of 


M  Barker,  it  is  known  to  all,  stands  at  the  head  of  a  long  list ;  but  since  he  cboee  to  oom- 
mit  himself  eten  in  addressing  the  iiord  Treasurer,  In  oomison  Justice  to  the  mcmoi^  of 
Richard  J DOOK,  his  language  and  conduct  ought  to  be  understood.  With  the  oontemptlhle 
view  of  exalting  himself  in  the  eyes  of  Lord  Burleigh,  be  had  basely  aflSrmed  that  Ju^ge  **  had 
kept  the  realm  twelve  years  before  he  durst  adrenture  to  print  one  impression  of  the  whole 
Bible  together."  This,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  notorious  falsehood.  By  the  ttee^ftk  year  of  Eiiaa- 
both,  Jugge  had  printed  /bur  Bibles,  though  even  this  is  not  a  sufficient  answer.  R.  Jnggc, 
though  Queen*8  printer,  never  had  an  exclusive  patent,  much  less  an  exclusive  round  and  rov* 
ing  one,  such  oa  that  in  which  Barker  now  gloried,  without  his  yet  being  satisfied ;  but  even  in 
the  Utird  year  of  Elisabeth,  Juggo's  copartner,  Cawood,  had  printed  Cranmer's  Bible,  and 
Jugge  could  not  print  the  Bishops'  version  till  it  was  ready  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  year  of  the 
relgii.  And  how  did  he  proceed  then  ?  After  the  splendid  folio  of  IMH,  he  repeated  the 
version  in  IMM,  1570,  1572,  1673.  1574,  1575,  1576.  1577.  and  then  he  died.  While  Barker  was 
thus  defaming  a  preceding  printer  ./Ctw  years  after  his  death,  he  had  printed  this  verBon.  and 
that  by  assignment,  how  often  ?  Only  once  !  Of  the  Geneva  version,  however,  he  had  gives 
four  editions,  for  a  reason  sufficiently  obvious— Mc  demand. 
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John  Jugge*s  exclusive  patent,  of  which  Barker,  among  hifl  brethren,  was  then 
oompUuning  to  the  authorities  !  To  tlie  otlier  printen  and  lxK>ksellerB  at  that 
moment,  Barker  must  have  appeared  to  be  fighting  manfully  in  their  &vonr. 
But  September  1577  arrived,  and  though,  according  to  the  document  he  had 
subscribed,  not  fewer  than  175  families  might  be  ^  overthrown,*'  to  say  nothing 
of  the  price  of  books,  or  incorrect  printing,  he  had  altered  his  opinion  I  No 
more  sympathy  was  to  be  either  felt  or  expressed  now,  for  the  <<  overthrow  of 
other  printers,  their  wives  and  children,'*  within  this  city  of  London  !  Pity  of 
another  character  had  taken  full  possession  of  the  patentee.  He  now  speaks 
only  of  hi$  own  wife  and  children.  A  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
man,  and  such  as  may  remind  some  readers  of  the  language  which  Cowper  has 
put  into  the  mouth  of  his  <*  Trader  to  the  African  shore," — 

This  pity,  which  Mine  people  self-pity  call. 

Is  sure  the  most  heart-pieTcing  pity  of  all— Which  nohodj  can  den?. 

Thus,  however,  it  was  that  Mr.  C.  Barker,  for  "  a  grecft  sum  paid  to  Mr. 
Wilkes,"  secured  his  exclusive  privilege.  It  included  every  version,  whether 
the  Bishops',  the  Geneva,  or  Tomson's  Testament,  and  whether  with  or  without 
notes, — a  sweeping  grievance,  as  he  had  expressed  it  in  1576,  or  six  years  ago. 

Barker  then  went  on,  and  confessedly  with  great  spirit,  printing  both  ver- 
sions of  the  Sacred  Volume  ;  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  there  was 
such  an  eager  demand,  especially  for  the  Geneva.  Had  the  patentee  himself 
evinced  any  prejudice  in  favour  of  one  version  more  than  the  other,  it  might 
have  so  far  accounted  for  what  ensued  ;  but  he  was  influenced  by  no  such  par- 
tiality. According  to  his  own  shewing,  he  was  regulated  solely  by  the  popular 
taste,  or  the  prospect  of  remuneration.  He,  as  we  have  heurd  from  himself, 
soon,  and  within  the  short  compass  of  about  eighteen  months,  advanced  not 
less  than  three  thousand  pounds  in  printing  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  an  amount 
but  little  short  of  thirty  thouaand  of  the  present  day  !  In  the  entire  range  of 
English  literature  at  that  period,  there  was  nothing  once  to  be  compared  to 
this  ;  and  yet  the  demand  under  this  reign  was  but  begun ;  it  will  be  long  before 
it  is  satisfied. 

Notwithstanding  his  artful  grumbling  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Biurleigh,  in 
1 582,  the  occupation  of  the  patentee  growing  under  the  privilege  he  had  bought ; 
%  crisis  arrived,  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  most  fully.  If  his 
patent  had  proved  only  a  poor  afiair,  he  had  now  a  fine  opportunity  of  tkratnng 
ii  np,  only  he  may  have  changed  his  mind,  as  he  had  done  before.  Exclusive 
patents  for  life  having  been  introduced,  in  several  inferior  cases,  it  will  be  Bar- 
ker's object  to  secure  one ;  but  as  it  is  of  the  nature  of  all  injurious  desire  to 
rise  in  its  demands^  perhaps  there  may  be  something  more  obtained,  than  a 
patent  extending  only  to  tlie  day  of  his  otm  decease  I 

Mr.  Wilkes,  the  gentleman  to  whom  Barker  owed  his  license,  had  gradually 
become  a  man  of  greater  importance.  As  early  as  1575,  we  observe  he  was  at 
Strasburg,  and  corresponding  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  but  in  1586,  when  in 
Holland,  he  was  writing  not  to  Lord  Burleigh  only,  but  to  the  Privy  Council 
as  a  body,  if  not  to  the  Queen  herself.  Having  returned  home,  not  satisfied 
with  Barker's  **  great  sum,"  and  wishing  to  resemble  some  others,  he  longed 
for  another  monopoly,  and  began  to  dabble  in  one  of  the  most  important  neces- 
saries of  life.  One  **  patent  of  privilege  "  was  not  sufficient.  Perhaps  it  was 
in  consideration  of  service  done;  but  on  the  24th  of  February  1587,  Wilkes 
had  obtained  another,  for  making  white  talt  at  Hull,  Boston,  and  Lynn.  From 
some  cause,  however,  he  got  himself  involved  in  trouble,  and  falling  under  the 
displeasure  of  his  Royal  Mistress,  it  cost  him  nearly  two  years  to  weather  the 
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stonn.  Thif  was  Barker's  opportunity.  Her  Majesty's  Printer  of  the  Engysh 
tongue,  by  title,  being  in  durance,  it  was  time  for  the  actual  printer  to  look  out 
for  himself.  A  license  from  a  man  now  in  Fleet  prison  was  worth  little  or  no- 
thing.37  Accordingly,  well  known  to  Cecil,  and  patronised  by  Walsingham, 
his  old  master,  if  not  also  his  supporter  in  business,  he  applied  and  obtained  a 
patent  from  the  Queen  direct.  Notwithstanding  the  great  sum  paid  to  Wilkes, 
in  September  1577,  Barker  was  now  ready,  no  doubt,  to  pay  another,  if  not  a 
greater ;  but  at  all  events  he  will  contrive  to  secure  a  longer  privilege. 

He  had  an  only  son,  named  Robert,  then  comparatively  but  a  young  man. 
However,  he  was  successful  in  getting  him  included  in  this  new  patent,  dated 
8th  August  1589 ;  the  extensive  range  of  which  was  to  continue  for  both  Uvee.'^ 
The  father  died  on  the  29th  of  November  1599,  but  the  son  survived  him,  for 
the  long  period  of  forty-six  years ;  so  that  the  interest  now  acquired  was  not 
extinct  till  the  twentieth  year  of  Charles  the  First,  or  1645  !  This,  however 
carrying  us  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  tlie  Barker 
family  will  come  before  us  again,  we  now  return  to  the  moment  of  the  father's 
success. 

The  extensive  patent  of  Christopher  and  Robert  Barker 
once  secured,  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  it  embraced  "  all 
Bibles  and  Testaments  whatsoever,  in  the  English  language, 
of  whatever  translation,  with  notes,  or  without  notes,  printed 


S7  In  July  of  this  year,  1897,  Wilket  landed  in  Fleet  prison,  Arom  whence,  on  the  23d,  be  was 
writing  to  Cecil  for  Id*  enlargement,  and  more  earnestly  on  the  S2d  of  September.  "  I  trust,**  he 
says,  *'  in  respect  that  my  case  is  no  more  heinous  than  that  of  others,  who  are  in  the  tike  predi- 
cament, though  mp  betters,  I  shall  not  be  refused,  after  two  months*  imprisonment,  to  stand  in  like 
terms  for  my  liberty  as  they  do."  It  was  not,  however,  till  1589,  that  he  was  presenting  his  rea- 
sons for  his  patent  being  continued,  as  involving  "  the  beat  and  chiefest  stay  of  his  mainten- 
ance." 80  capricious,  however,  was  the  royal  favour,  that  before  the  end  of  next  year,  after 
Walaingham's  death,  Wilkes  had  risen  higher  than  ever.  "  The  resolution  for  secretaries," 
says  Mr.  Prands  Needham  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  ISOO,  *'  licth  between  Mr.  Robert  Cedl 
and  Mr.  fFiOoa.  Your  Lordship  can  easily  judge  whose  creatures  they  are,  and  the  choice 
were  happy  if  they  happen  to  run  in  one  course ;  the  one  in  respect  of  the  great  helps  he  shall 
have  from  his  faXher ;  the  other  a  well  experimental  gentleman,  of  good  understanding,  and 
great  despatch,  and  no  less  courage.**  The  place  of  Secretary  of  State  was,  however,  kept  vacant 
for  six  years  after  Walsingham's  death,  by  the  Earl  of  Essex*s  ineflTectnal  efforts  to  procure  the 
restoration  of  the  unfortunate  Davison.  Sir  Bobert  Cecil,  who  in  the  meantime  conducted  offi- 
cial business,  was  at  length  appointed  in  July  1596.  From  1590  Mr.  Wilkes  was  frequently  em- 
ployed on  foreign  embassies,  on  one  of  which  he  was  knighied,  but  by  the  King  of  France,  in 
return  for  kindness  shewn  to  him,  when  King  of  Navarro.  At  last,  in  March  1568,  Cecil,  the 
Secretary,  and  Herbert,  Master  of  Bequests,  having  accompanied  him  to  France,  Sir  Thomas 
died  there,  as  soon  as  he  landed.  See  Lansdowne  MS.  54,  art.  54,  and  ^\.  Idem  50,  art.  66, 68, 
69.  Lodge's  lUustrations,  8vo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  426.  Cotton  MS.,  Julius  F.  vi.,  fol.  04;  and  Woodls 
Fasti,  anno  167S.  Mr.  Wilkes,  however,  was  not  the  only  ambassador  whom  Elizabeth  paid 
with  #atf.  There  was  another  patent  And  hence  Wilkes  had  pled  in  1569,  "  If  the  grant  shall 
be  thought  unlawfUl,  because  it  seemeth  a  monopoigy  I  beseech  their  Lordships  to  remember 
that  her  Majesty  hath  granted  others  of  the  like  nature ;  as  that  for  the  bringing  in  of  twed 
teines,  currants,  cochineal,  cards,  making  of  starch,  printing  of  i}ie  common  laws,  grammars,  and 
rach  like— and  of  the  seune  nature,  vix.,  salt,  one  to  Mr.  Hartwm  of  Yarmouth,"  t*.  e.,  once 
ambassador  to  Constantinople.  All  these  facts  give  a  most  melancholy  character  to  her  Majes- 
ty*s  last  speech.  Uttered  as  it  was  within  fifteen  months  of  her  death,  the  finely  turned  expres- 
sions will  not  allow  us  to  forget  the  deliberate  falsehood  contained  in  them. 

88  It  is  quoted  at  length  by  jimes,  p.  SS7.  This  patent,  it  is  now  of  some  importance  to  ob- 
serve, commences  with  recognising  the/brmer  one,  dated  S8th  September  1377-  That,  however, 
it  will  be  recollected,  was  nothing  higher  than  a  branch  of  a  Patrnt  of  Privilrgb.  W^e  have 
already  seen  what  was  already  judged  of  such  privileges  as  being  illqml,  nor  can  the  reader 
forget  the  terms  in  which  Elisabeth  had  pledged  her  heart  and  hand  to  Parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  yet  all  subsequent  patents  in  relation  to  the  English  Scriptures,  take  their  rise  from 
Barker's  .ffr*/. 
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before  then,  or  afterwards  to  be  printed  by  our  command."" 
The  privileges  are  granted,  professedly,  in  consideration  of 
Mr.  Barker^s  great  improvement  in  the  art  of  printing.^  But 
the  most  singular  feature  of  the  document  at  such  a  crisis,  is 
this,  that  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  any  one  translation, 
as  preferable  to  another,  no,  nor  of  any  one  as  having  been 
either  ordered  or  sanctioned  by  the  Queen.  This  too  becomes 
more  remarkable,  when  it  is  observed  that  the  patent  was 
granted  under  the  sway  of  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  strenuous  promoter  of  uniformity  in  every  thing 
else,  and  whose  decided  preference  of  the  Bishops^  version, 
had  only  the  year  before  been  strongly  marked  and  enforced. 
Burleigh,  indeed,  and  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  may  be  pre^- 
sumed  to  have  acquiesced  in  a  license  so  broad ;  but  at  all 
events,  here,  under  one  of  the  most  powerful  Monarchs  that 
had  ever  held  the  English  sceptre,  and  as  rigid  a  Primate  as 
had  occupied  the  See  of  Canterbury,  since  the  invention  of 
printing,  if  we  look  to  what  followed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
there,  an  overruling  hand  once  more.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  assuredly  Archbishop  Whitgift  did 
not  intend  to  promote  the  perusal  throughout  all  England  of 
any  version  of  the  Scriptures,  save  one,  now  sanctioned  by 
"  the  Synod  of  Bishops  C  but  then  here  comes  her  Majesty, 
with  open  eyes,  and  by  her  sign  manual,  she  has  left  the  peo- 
ple free  to  choose,  in  the  highest  sense,  when,  so  far  as  her 
power  extended,  she  would  on  no  account  allow  it,  in  any  other. 
No  one  will  stand  up  now,  to  justify  the  course  pursued  by 
Barker  from  the  beginning.  It  was  a  most  mercenary  affair 
from  first  to  last ;  and  yet  even  when  a  man  is  so  influenced, 
the  consequences,  whether  immediate  or  remote,  by  the  hand 
of  God  may  easily  be  overruled  for  good.  One  consequence, 
at  all  events,  is  here  worthy  of  special  observation.  Even 
under  an  exclusive  patent,  granted  by  a  Queen  imperative 
even  to  trifles,  since  the  supply  was  after  all  regulated  solely 
by  the  demand,  and  only  the  sordid  prospect  of  remuneration^ 
we  are  able  to  see,  and  as  clearly  as  we  did  under  Edward  the 
Sixth,  what  was  the  taste  or  choice  of  the  great  body  of  Eng- 
lish readers. 


*>  This  wia  little  clae  than  a  mere  flonrista,  as  there  were  cqiial,  nay,  superior  printers.  But 
at  all  erenta,  Barker,  from  this  date,  actuallr  printed  onlj  by  dff/utjf,  the  father  retiring  to  his 
co«ntry  hoasc  at  Datchet,  near  Windsor,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
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In  contemplating  this  long  and  powerful  reign,  with  luime- 
diate  reference  to  the  Sacred  Volume,  there  are  three  distinct 
points  alike  worthy  of  notice  and  recollection.  The  firA  is, 
the  number  of  editions  on  the  whole,  so  very  far  beyond  that 
which  has  ever  been  observed.  A  second  peculiarity  is  very 
manifest,  or  the  number  of  impressions  in  what  is  usually 
styled  the  Geneva  version,  in  comparison  with  others,  or  with 
Granmer'*s  and  Parker^s  versions  taken  together.  But  the 
third  point,  as  soon  as  our  list  at  the  close  is  glanced  at,  can- 
not escape  notice — the  large  number  of  Bibles^  as  compared 
with  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament  separately. 

Apprehension,  approaching  nearly  to  horror,  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  Parliament,  at  the  very  idea  of  a  patent  for  bread; 
but  here  was  a  commodity  infinitely  above  it,  in  point  of  im- 
portance and  value — the  bread  of  Life ;  and  since  it  had  been 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  to  deal  it  out  in  con- 
formity to  privilege  granted ;  this  being  the  first  movement 
of  the  kind,  every  reader  must  be  curious  to  observe  the  ex- 
periment in  its  first  operation  and  consequences.  Here,  then, 
he  may  now  do  so,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
years,  and  for  a  space  of  time  equal  to  that  of  the  entire 
generation  first  so  circumstanced. 

The  supply  on  the  tehole^  cannot  fail  to  occasion  delightful 
surprise,  even  in  those  who  have  been  long,  to  the  usual  ex- 
tent, acquainted  with  the  subject,  as  it  so  far  exceeds  what 
has  ever  been  pointed  out  in  history.  Speaking  of  the  Geneva 
version  only,  Lewis  conjectured  that  there  had  been  '^  above 
thirty  editions  in  folio,  quarto,  and  octavo,  printed  from  the 
year  1560  to  the  year  1616.'*''  And  so  very  loosely  has  the 
history  of  our  Bible  been  regarded,  that,  although  the  editions 
of  Shakspeare  have  been  scanned  and  countod  with  the  most 
vigilant  scrupulosity,  this  vague  estimate  of  the  Scriptures 
has  been  repeated  in  print,  by  Newcome  and  many  others, 
down  to  the  present  hour !  Lewis  took  great  pains  in  his 
day,  and  then  spoke  according  to  the  extent  of  his  research ; 
but  had  he  multiplied  by  three,  and  said  ninety  editions,  in- 
stead of  thirty,  and  added  thirty  editions  more  of  the  New 
Testament  separately,  he  would  have  been  not  far  from  the 
truth.  We  are  here,  however,  confined  to  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth terminating  in  1603,  or  thirteen  years  before  the  esti- 
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inate  of  Lewis  ;  and,  referring  to  our  list  at  the  end  for  par- 
ticulars, we  can  now  speak  only  in  round  numbers. 

From  the  year  1560  to  that  of  1603  inclusive,  there  had 
been  certainly  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  distinct 
issues  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  or  about  eighty-five  of  the 
former  and  forty-five  of  the  latter,  which  presents  an  average 
i  of  three  issues  annttally  throughout  the  entire  reign ;  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  caution  exercised  for  the  first  sixteen 
years.  With  reference  to  the  Geneva  version,  out  of  the 
gross  issues  now  stated,  the  number  approaches  to  ninety 
editions,  thus  leaving  only  forty  for  all  others.  Or  if  we 
speak  of  Bibles  alone,  while  the  number  of  Granmer^s  and 
Parker'^s  version  put  together,  we  state  as  twenty-jwe^  that  of 
the  Geneva  Bible  had  amounted  at  least  to  sixty  editions. 
i  The  very  remarkable  disproportion,  however,  between  the 
New  Testaments  issued  as  compared  with  the  Bible  entire, 
demands  more  particular  observation,  and  it  will  come  before 
us  presently. 

Here,  it  is  granted,  we  have  a  subject  which  previous  his- 
I  torians  have  overlooked,  as  either  below  their  notice,  or  un- 
worthy of  investigation.  The  imprisonment  and  death  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  invincible  Spanish  Armada,  and 
the  dominant  power  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  the 
life  and  actions  of  Parker,  Grindal,  and  Whitgift,  of  Bacon 
and  Leicester,  Cecil  and  Walsingham,  on  the  other,  have  so 
engrossed  the  mind,  that  history  on  this  subject  has  been  cold, 
nay,  silent.  But  may  we  not  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  every 
unbiassed  reader,  whether  there  was  any  movement  of  the  pass- 
ing day  to  be  compared  to  this,  either  in  itself,  or  in  its  conse- 
qnences !  What  are  the  footsteps  of  men  or  monarchs,  moving 
like  shadows  o'*er  the  plain,  when  compared  with  the  progress  of 
Divine  Truth  in  any  nation !  Editions  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
at  any  given  time,  rise  in  importance  infinitely  above  those 
of  any  human  composition;  but  at  this  period  especially, 
owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  they  formed  the  only  unerr- 
ing index  to  the  thirst  for  Divine  revelation,  or  the  actual  pro- 
gress in  Christian  knowledge.  This,  it  will  be  granted,  is  a 
state  of  mind  the  most  vital  of  all  others,  so  far  as  Christianity 
in  its  proper  sense  is  concerned ;  while,  far  from  being  a 
transitory  ebullition,  it  extended  over  a  space  of  time  equal 
to  more  than  a  generation.     This  was  a  growing  and  pro- 
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digious  purchcue  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  for  they  were 
neither  given  away,  nor  sold  at  reduced  prices,  as  in  modem 
times.  In  short,  justice  has  never  been  done  either  to  the 
period  as  such,  or  to  the  people  of  the  day,  whether  in  England 
or  Scotland,  who  purchased  all  they  read,  nay,  and  paid  ten 
times  the  value  of  the  present  prices. 

The  CAUSE,  therefore,  of  this  remarkable  demand  for  the  Word  of 
Life,  at  such  a  time,  is  the  problem  to  be  solved :  and  in  the  page 
of  history,  this  is  of  equal,  if  not  of  greater,  importance  to  us,  than  the 
demand  itself.  There  are  two  agencies,  to  which,  in  other  circumstances, 
such  a  result  might  have  been  ascribed ;  more  especially  as  either  of 
them,  at  another  time,  would  haye  been  equal  to  the  effect  produced. 
We  refer  to  the  influence  of  the  people  themselves,  providing  for  their 
own  wants ;  or  to  the  ministiy  of  the  Word,  in  the  hands  of  God,  excit- 
ing in  them  such  desire :  in  other  words,  the  power  of  party,  or  the 
power  of  preachiTig,  Both  of  these  may  now  be  tried,  by  any  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  times,  to  account  for  what  we  at  present  con- 
template ;  but  they  will  be  tried  in  vain.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
nor  both  together,  can  correctly  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  such  a 
glorious  result,  at  this  particular  period  of  English  history.  11^  there- 
fore, we  look  at  each  of  these  in  order,  it  may  afford  another  view  of 
this  reign,  than  that  which  has  perhaps  ever  before  been  presented. 

In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  we  have  already  witnessed  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  now,  under  his  sister^s 
reign,  a  second ;  but  there  is  a  material  difference  between  the  two 
cases.  In  the  time  of  that  youthful  monarch,  there  came  before  us  only 
two  great  parties,  often  styled  the  "  Friends  bf  the  Old  Learning**  and 
"  Friends  of  the  New.^^  Under  Elizabeth,  on  the  contrary,  and  moire 
especially  from  the  moment  when  Barker  began  to  print  the  Scriptures, 
the  last  of  these  were  divided  in  opinion.  The  coimtry,  it  is  notorious, 
was  divided  into  tkree  great  parties  ;  and  this  occasioned  all  the  restless 
uneasiness  of  that,  in  other  respects,  powerful  reign,  Now,  it  is  in  these 
new,  or  altered,  circumstances,  that  we  are  called  to  observe  the  History 
of  the  English  Bible,  and  to  observe  it,  as  steadily  maintaining  itt  oten 
high  groumd,  that  is,  ground  far  above  that  of  any  party,  whether  in 
power  or  out  of  it.  Under  the  reign  of  Edward,  not  fewer  than  thirty 
men  in  business  were  engaged  in  supplying  the  thirst  of  the  people  for 
the  Sacred  Word — a  noble  and  animating  proof  of  activity  in  the  Friends 
of  the  New  Learning ;  and  had  the  same  number  been  employed  at 
present,  these  editions  of  the  Oeneva  version  might  have  been,  and  wofdd 
have  been,  at  once  ascribed  merely  to  party  zeal.  Here,  however,  now, 
her  Majesty's  own  patent  printer  stands  in  the  way,  and  he  will  at  once 
effectually  prevent  any  such  misconception.    When  parties  have  waxed 
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warm^  or  party  spirit  run  high  in  a  country,  should  there  he  any  one 
thing  proceeding  at  the  same  time  as  an  index  to  the  state  of  the 
people,  which  cannot,  with  truth  and  accuracy,  be  ascribed  to  any  party 
as  such,  because  not  within  its  power,  that  very  thing  may  prove  by  far 
the  most  important  object  for  consideration  by  posterity.  The  doings  of 
Christopher  Barker,  then,  shall  now  serve  for  such  an  index.  He,  and 
no  one  else,  is  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  people  for  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  he  is  so  far  from  being  even  tinged  with  zeal  for  a  party,  that 
only  one  prospect  regulates  all  his  morements,  and  that  is  the  prospect 
of  sale  and  remuneration.  The  sheets  of  both  yersions,  whether  the 
Bishops'  or  the  Qeneva,  muBt  issue,  indeed,  from  his  press  alone;  but  he 
will  not  wet  a  sheet  of  either,  except  simply  as  they  are  demanded.^ 
Kow,  had  this  man  been  a  partizan  in  favour  of  the  Bishops'  version,  or 
the  fine  book  presented  to  the  Queen,  from  whom  he  had  received  or 
purchased  his  patent,  it  must  have  been  more  frequently  printed  ;  but 
if  she  should  never  interfere,  as  she  never  did,  then  he  would  go  with  the 
stream,  that  is,  wherever  the  prospect  of  gain  may  carry  him.  On  the . 
other  hand,  the  readers  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  as  a  body,  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished by  any  opprobrious  party  epithet  of  the  day,  for  that  version 
was  to  be  found  in  all  the  families  of  En^gUvnd  Where  the  Scriptures 
were  read  at  all.  In  running  down  the  list  of  Editions,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  all  associations,  that  all  these  were/am%  Bibles  ; 
and  in  the  eye  of  impartial  posterity  these  people  can  be  no  otherwise 
now  designated  than  simply  as  '^  the  readers  of  the  Bible."  But  then, 
to  supply  their  own  necessities  was  no^  vnXhin  their  power.  Call  them  a 
party,  and  as  such  they  were  the  noblest  of  their  time ;  yet,  as  a  party, 
they  could  not  help  themselves.  They  might  besiege  the  door  of  Barker, 
and  to  this'  he  had  no  objections,  but  then  he  wovld  not  work  as  the 
readers  could  have  wished,  of  which  he  has  left  behind  him  most  notabk 
evidence.  Finding  the  desire  of  the  people  to  be  so  strong,  ai  a  very 
early  period  he  had  firmly  made  up  his  mind  as  to  tlie  most  gainful  why 
of  gratifying  it.  This  he  had  done  before  1582,  or  above  seventeen 
years  before  his  death,^-a  lucrative  business  being  the  man's  sole  ob- 
ject. <<  Testaments  alonb,"  said  the'^bor  mercenary  monopolist,  ^'  Tes- 
tamerOs  alonb,  are  not  greatly  commodiousy  by  reason  the  prices  are  so  svnaR 
as  will  scarcely  bear  the  charges  P*^  Passing  strange !  After  they  had 
been  so  commodiotts  in  the  days  of  Edward  that  so  many  different  men 
had  embarked  in  printing  them !  But  it  is  curious  enough  that  we 
should  now,  in  any  degree,  be  obliged  to  this  man  fbr  his  complaint.  It 
was,  indeed,  never  heard  from  the  lips  of  any  printer  before  the  run  of 
ftQ  exclusive  patent,  yet  it  enables  us  to  account  for  a  very  glaring  ano- 

^  WbaXam  English  Bibles  wera  printed  in  Holland  will  n*t  aflRsct  our  fabeeqaent  ttatament, 
>•  the  fordgnen  were  working  ander  his  sanction  4>r  control. 
*^  As  quoted  before,  see  page  347- 
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maly  in  our  list  of  editions,  which  cannot  &il  to  strike  as  soon  as  it  is 
pointed  out,  and  one  which,  whenever  observed  before,  could  never  have 
been  explained.  We  allude  to  the  number  of  editions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament under  Edward,  compared  with  that  under  Elizabeth.  In  the 
five  years  of  Edward  there  were  above  thirty  editions.  According  to*  the 
same  proportion,  under  Elizabeth,  there  might  have  been  nearly  nine 
times  more,  or  approaching  to  three  hundred  editions.  There  were,  how- 
ever, only  about  forty-five  !  However  hard,  therefore,  this  may  now  bear 
on  the  patentee  from  1577,  one  thing  is  clear :  Barker  himself  had  stood 
in  the  way,  preventing  any  man,  however  biassed,  from  ascribing  those 
numerous  editions  of  the  entire  Scriptures  to  the  energy  of  a  pabty  ;  and 
we  are  now  as  effectually  prevented  from  such  a  supposition.  This  is  not 
the  way  in  which  such  energy  would  have  wrought.  All  we  can  say, 
therefore,  is, — such  was  the  will  of  Providence  at  this  period,  that  they 
who  desired  to  see  apart,  must,  in  many  instances,  pay  for  their  curiosity, 
and  purchase  the  entire  volume  ;  and  so  they  did,  though  generally  in 
gttarto,  and  to  this  most  remarkable  extent.  It  was  an  ardent  desire, 
and  to  be  gratified  only  at  great  personal  expense. 

In  answering  this  demand,  however,  another  singular  circumstance 
occurred  ;  and  since  the  reverse  of  the  truth  has  been  generally  stated, 
and  therefore  believed,  it  must  not  be  passed  over.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  Geneva  Bible  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  an 
epietle  prefixed,  and  one,  in  its  title,  certainly  rising  far,  far  above  all 
part^  spirit — "  To  our  Beloved  in  the  Lord,  the  Brethren  of  Eik^^and, 
/Scotland,  and  Irdaivd^"*  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1560,  soon  after  the 
stonn  in  England  had  drifted  to  leeward.  Such  a  style  of  address  was  the 
first  flight  of  its  kind  that  had  ever  occurred,  holding  out  the  same  dvBe 
branch  to  the  three  kingdoms  ;  and  well  would  it  have  been  for  them  ail 
could  they  have  only  accepted,  retained,  and  cherished  the  spirit  expressed 
by  it,  up  to  the  present  hour.  The  title  had  at  least  this  advantage — 
that  eveiy  Christian  must  or  ought  to  approve  of  it,  if  any  prefix  what- 
ever be  necessary  for  the  Sacred  Volume.  Like  a  foreign  plant,  brought 
home  into  their  native  land  by  these  exiles,  if  it  should  afterwards  there 
droop  or  be  crushed,  let  not  the  "  readers  of  the  Bible**  be  chaiged 
with  the  violence  done.  The  Bible  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  was  abund- 
antly printed  in  England  ;  but  it  may  very  naturally  be  inquired  how  it 
fiiured  with  each  of  these  prefixes  ?  The  dedication  to  Elizabeth,  tax 
from  being  suppressed  immediately,  as  it  has  been  often  erroneously 
stated,  was  reprinted  in  every  edition,  up  to  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her 
reign — ^that  is,  to  1583,  or  in  twelve  editions,  including  that  of  15G0, 
eemn  of  which  were  printed  in  London.  It  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
time  will  strike  certain  readers,  as  it  was  the  first  year  of  Whitgift*8 
primacy.  Whether  this  was  done  through  his  influence  or  not,  to  eveiy  * 
unsophisticated  mind  it  will  now  appear  to  have  been  an  improvement, 
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for  the  Bible  was  better  without  it,  while  the  omission  had  not  the 
slightest  effect  in  checking  the  sale.    After  this,  and  while  the  Queen 
reigned,  many  more  editions  were  printed,  and,  of  course,  by  her  own 
patentee,  without  any  dedication.    As  for  the  <^  epistle,*^  with  its  ori- 
ginal TITLE,  it  passed  through  ten  editions  up  to  nearly  the  same  period, 
or  1582,  that  being  the  last  Bible  in  which  it  is  found.^    In  the  edition 
of  1579,  howeyer,  while  the  epistle  itself  remained,  down  to  the  period 
of  our  present  yersion  and  beyond  it,  by  some  cold  and  narrow-minded 
spirit  the  tide  was  altered  to  the  following  tenns  : — "  To  the  diligent  and 
ChrUtian  Reader;"  and  then  simply  "  To  the  Christian  Reader,"     A 
change  from  the  social  to  the  personal — ^from  a  breathing  of  loye  intend- 
ed to  cheer  three  kingdoms,  to  the  solitary  reader,  whereyer  he  might  be 
found,  was  certainly  no  improyement ;  but  again,  if  there  was  party  spi- 
rit here,  let  not  these  purchasers  and  readers  of  the  Bible  itself  be 
charged  with  this  spirit.     If  the  oliye  branch  was  crushed,  it  was  not 
them  that  crushed  it ;  though  neither  had  this  any  effect  on  the  circula- 
tion.   In  the  present  day  there  are  those  who  may  remark,  that,  if  there 
had  been  no  monopoly,  the  unobjectionable  and  ezpansiye  title  would 
haye  suryiyed ;  but,  at  all  eyents,  eyen  incidents  such  as  these  throw 
light  on  the  times,  as  well  as  relieye  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Scrip- 
tures from  the  charge  of  a  narrow  spirit.    It  must  now,  then,  be  appa- 
rent that  we  are  constrained  to  look  for  some  higher  cause  than  mere 
party  zeal.     To  the  human  eye  all  this  was  nothing  more  than  one  man 
employed,  under  the  royal  sanction,  to  meet  a  desire  which  her  Majesty 
had  no  power,  perhaps  no  disposition,  to  control.    It  was,  however,  a  cur- 
rent too  strong  eyen  for  Elizabeth,  while  her  own  printer  must  stand  by, 
to  satisfy  the  demand. 

But  since  the  people  were  so  eager  for  the  Geneya  yersion,  as  the 
printer  has  proyed,  it  may  now  be  asked — Were  they  not  excited  by 
addresses  from  the  pulpit  ?  They  might  haye  been,  and  the  ministry  of 
the  Word  would  haye  accounted  for  all  that  had  occurred.  No  doubt  they 
who  feared  God  then  spake  often  one  to  another,  and  met  as  they  might ; 
but  will  any  man,  acquainted  with  the  times,  yenture  to  trace  the  grow' 
ing  desire  of  this  people  to  the  energy,  or  the  growing  energy  of 
preaching  f  To  the  Hying  yoice  of  such  a  man  as  Luther,  or  such  a 
chosen  band  as  his  coadjutors  ?  No  ;  Britain,  surrounded  by  her  own 
sea,  is  little  to  be  associated  with  Germany,  from  first  to  last.  From  her 
own  Wickliffe  until  now,  she  has  had  a  case  of  her  own  to  be  traced  out, 
and  the  direct  dealing  of  the  Almighty  with  this  nation  is  yet  to  be  more 


4S  For  more  tban  a  century  it  hu  been  said  that  the  dedication  and  preface  were  both  imme- 
dkuap  sniipreMed.  or  that,  after  the  fir»t  edition  of  IMO,  they  were  left  oat  in  att  the  inbseqQent 
editions !  But  there  was  more  than  enough,  for  which  her  Majesty  was  responsible,  and  let  not 
the  slightest  injaiitice  be  done  to  her  memory.  The  statement  now  made  may  be  relied  ont  as 
it  has  been  verified  by  comparison  with  nil  the  Bibles  themselres. 
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carefully  studied.  Where,  then,  was  there,  throughout  this  long  reign, 
extolled  as  so  glorious,  even  one  Apollos  or  Boanerges  permitted  to  raise 
his  voice  across  the  kingdom,  and  excite  the  people  to  read  and  live  ') 
Or  one  Latimer  in  all  England  t  As  for  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  Apostle  of 
the  North  and  Friend  of  the  Poor,  to  say  nothmg  of  his  haying  been  once 
on  the  road  to  martyrdom  under  Bonner,  and  often  thwarted  since,  he 
had  died  out  of  the  way  as  early  as  the  year  1584.  Even  in  London, 
where  these  Bibles  were  perpetually  printing,  what  say  the  petitioners  to 
Parliament  ? 

^  There  are  in  this  City  a  great  number  of  churches,  but  the  oiu  half  of  them, 
at  the  least,  are  utterly  mifiunished  with  preaching  ministers.  The  other  hal( 
partly  by  means  of  non-residents,  which  are  very  many,  partly  through  the 
poverty  of  many  meanly  qualified,  there  is  scarce  the  tenik  man  to  be  foand 
that  maketh  any  eonscience  carefully  to  wait  upon  his  charge,  whereby  the 
Lord's  Sabbath  is  often  wholly  neglected,  and,  for  the  most  part,  miaerably 
mangled." 

In  one  word,  it  is  undeniable  that,  as  far  as  intelligible  preaching  of 
the  Truth  was  concerned,  generally  speaking,  the  entire  country  was  de- 
plorably destitute.  The  people  at  large  were  living  under  a  Sovereign, 
who,  throughout  her  entire  reign,  could  never  divest  herself  of  apprehen- 
sion from  two  sources — the  liberty  of  preaching,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
pre89 — ^both  of  which  were  under  restraint,  as  far  as  her  power  could  ex- 
tend. As  for  the  press,  one  requires  to  look  no  farther  than  the  decrees 
of  the  Star  Chamber  ;  and,  with  regard  to  preaching,  though  historians 
of  the  most  opposite  sentiments  had  not  conceded  the  point,  the  Queen 
herself  has  n«t  left  them  to  inform  us  what  were  her  sentiments — ^for  as 
to  hearing  a  'sermon  of  any  kind,  she  but  seldom  did  so.  In  the  course 
of  her  reign  she  had  three  primates  in  succession,  Parker,  Grindal,  and 
Whitgifb ;  one  of  whom  conscientiously  dared  to  speak  out  on  this  veiy 
subject.  No  language  ooidd  be  more  respectful  than  that  with  which 
Grindal  approached  her  Majesty — ^none  required  to  be  more  argumenta- 
tive—nor, in  the  conclusion,  more  solemn.  After  warning  the  Queen,  by 
the  authority  of  Scripture  itself,  he  did  so  by  her  own  mortality,  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  the  Crucified — ^by  Him  who  dwelleth  in  Heaven,  who  takeUi 
away  the  spirit  of  princes,  and  is  terrible  above  all  the  kings  of  the 
earth — at  the  same  time  tendering  his  resignation. 

'^  Alas,  Madam  ! "  said  he,  **  is  the  Scripture  more  plain  in  any  one  thing 
than  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  should  be  plentifully  preached,  and  that  plenty  of 
labourers  should  be  sent  unto  the  Lord's  harvest,  which,  being  great  and  laige, 
standeth  in  need,  not  of  a  few,  but  nuiny  workmen.  There  was  appointed  to  the 
building  of  Solomon's  material  temple  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  artificers 
and  labourers,  besides  three  thousand  three  hundred  overseera  ;  and  shall  we 
think  that  a  few  preachers  may  suffice  to  build  and  edify  the  spiritual  temple 
of  Christ,  which  is  his  Church  ! "—"  Public  and  continual  preaching  of  God** 
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^     Word  is  the  ordinary  mean  and  instrument  of  the  salvation  of  mankind.    Paul 

calleth  it  the  miniitrif  ofreconeilicUion  of  man  unto  God.    By  preaching  of  God's 

Word  the  glory  of  God  is  enlarged,  faith  is  nourished,  and  charity  increased. 

^'      "By  it  the  ignorant  is  instructed,  the  negligent  exhorted  and  incited,  the  stubborn 

$i  i     rebuked,  the  weak  conscience  comforted,  and  to  all  those  that  sin  of  malicious 

10     wickednees  the  -wrath  of  God  is  threatened.    By  it  also  due  obedience  to  Chris- 

I     tian  princes  and  magistrates  is  planted  in  the  hearts  of  subjects." 


But  the  Archbifihop,  though  he  manfully  discharged  his  conscience, 
might  have  sayed  himself  the  trouble  of  writing,  and  especially  so  long  a 
letter,  with  his  own  hand  that  she  alone  might  read  it.  In  langpiage,  at 
l^  once  daring  and  presumptuous,  because  arraigning  the  appointment  of 
i^li  God  himself,  the  Queen  had  already  told  him,  ^  that  it  was  good  for  the 
^^  Church  to  have  few  preachers  ;  that  three  or  four  might  suffice  for  a 
^  county  ;  and  that  the  reading  of  the  Homilies  to  the  people  was  suffi- 
.^  cient ! "  Nor  was  this  merely  ^'  a  sudden  sally,"  as,  too  much  in  the 
spirit  of  sycophancy,  it  has  been  represented.  Firm  as  a  rock,  Elizabeth 
never  relented.  Too  like  her  father,  above  all  things  else  she  could  not 
\^  bear  to  be  told  the  truth,  however  confidentially,  by  any  man.  It  is,  in- 
ti'  deed,  very  observable,  that,  near  the  throne,  in  both  courts,  there  seems 
«^  to  have  been  a  Micaiahy  and  in  both  instances  he  met  with  similar  treat- 
^  ment.  The  first  referred  especially  to  the  Word  of  QodiUdf;  the  second 
\i'  to  the  ministry  of  that  Word  ;  and  no  unbiassed  writer,  when  estimating 
gii  J  the  character  of  either  monarch,  is  likely  to  forget  the  long  imprisonment 
if^  of  Latimer  under  Henry,  or  the  lengthened  disgrace  of  Grindal  under 
^  Elizabeth.  These  were  two  palpable  facts,  evincing  a  disposition  which 
^  lasted  from  year  to  year,  and  which  by  no  sophistiy  can  be  softened 
Jt'  down.  As  for  Grindal,  after  this,  if  not  for  this  alone,  he  enjoyed  the 
^  honour  of  never  being  admitted  to  the  Privy  Council,  so  that  he  never  was 
^i  a  member ;  and  though  the  Convocation  entire  petitioned  for  his  resto- 
^i  ration  to  freedom  and  fiivour,  the  Queen  remained  inexorable,  with  her 
^  primate  in  disgrace,  and  reigning,  as  Heniy  the  Eighth  never  did,  so 
^    unquestioned  and  so  alone. 

^'  Ndw,  all  this  happened  just  before  Barker  obtained  his  first  license  to 
^^  print  the  Scriptures.  In  June,  the  Archbishop  was  sequestered  from  his 
^  office,  and  confined  to  his  house,  by  an  order  from  the  Star  Chamber ; 
^i:  and  Barker  got  his  license  in  September.  Grindal,  therefore,  could  have 
had  no  influence  whatever  in  promoting  the  sale,  much  less  in  creating 
the  thizst.^  But,  again,  the  patent  was  renewed,  and  verbally  the  same 
^f  in  August  1589,  at  the  very  moment  when  Whitgift  was  at  the  height  of 
^  his  power ;  pleasing  the  Queen  too,  in  spite  of  some  others  who  were  in 
^^     her  confidence,  and  at  her  Council  board.     But  it  was,  indeed,  of  but 

.^         *»  No  doubt,  not  awatc  of  these  ciTcnrostanccfl,  or  not  obnerTing  dates,  the  sale,  or  popnlaiit  j 
^      ef  the  rersion,  has  been  ascribed  to  Grindal  hy  Dr.  Cardtrefl,  in  his  Docvmbntarv  AirifALa. 
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little  moment  who  was  in  disgrace  at  that  court,  or  who  in  power.  In 
the  midst  of  many  conflicting  interests  and  opinions,  and  much  to  do, 
those  numerous  editions  of  the  Divine  Word  were  printing  throughout 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  demand  was  rising  progressively  to 
the  glory  of  Him  who  so  signally  gave  that  Word,  and  at  such  a  time, — 
the  Qovemor  among  the  nations. 

In  conclusion,  and  on  the  whole,  we  enter  not  here  into  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  Bishops'*  and  the  Geneva  versions, 
nor  should  the  attention  at  present  be  diverted  to  any  such 
point.  Both  went  on  to  be  printed,  and  they  will^  therefore, 
come  before  us  under  the  next  reign.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that, 
as  translations, — as  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God,  both 
were  all-sufficient  for  His  purpose ;  but  it  is  of  more  immediate 
consequence,  that  the  mind  should  rest  on  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  not  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  distinct  publications  of  the  Divine  Word  passed 
through  the  press,  mainly  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  people ; 
while  the  disposition  thus  to  purchase  and  to  read  must  have 
had  a  cause. 

Unable,  therefore,  to  point  out  any  adequate  instrumental 
cause  upon  earth,  why  should  there  now  be  any  hesitation  in 
all  England,  to  refer  immediately  to  Him  '^  from  whom  all 
good  counsels  and  all  such  desires  proceed  V  Considering  the 
people  as  a  people,  far  from  being  any  disadvantage  or  discredit 
to  them,  that  God  himself  should  thus  speak  to  them  more 
directly  than  usual,  and  by  his  own  Word,  it  only  placed  them 
in  a  higher  state  of  responsibility.  The  number  of  its  editions 
has  shed  quite  a  new  light,  and  in  reference  to  the  period 
itself,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  people  in  Europe  can 
now  produce  a  parallel ;  but  certainly  there  was,  at  that  pe- 
riod, no  similar  proceeding  in  any  nation. 

The  Queen  upon  the  throne  might  cast  indignity  upon  the 
ordinance  of  Heaven  for  saving  the  souls  of  men,  or  care  not 
for  it.  For  this  the  primate  of  all  England,  being  of  another 
mind,  might  pine  for  years  under  her  frown ;  or,  as  ever  after, 
his  successor,  Whitgift,  might  carry  every  thing  before  him. 
The  Commons^  House  of  Parliament  itself  might  propose  to 
meet  for  prayer,  and  to  hear  a  sermon ;  when  being  rebuked 
by  her  Majesty  for  their  presumption  in  not  first  asking 
counsel  of  her^  to  obtain  her  sanction,  they  gave  up  the  inten- 
tion, and  never  heard  one.     One  half  of  the  buildings  called 
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clmrcbes  in  the  capital  might  stand  there,  and  no  one  faithful 
voice  be  heard  within  their  walls,  while  only  the  tenth  man 
of  the  remaining  half  possessed  any  conscience.  All  this,  and 
more  might  be,  but  the  Word  of  Jehoyah  must  not  be  bound. 

Nor  was  it  that  the  Almighty  Bedeemer  undervalued  the 
ministry  of  his  own  appointment.  Far  from  any  mind  be 
such  a  thought.  But  He  is  a  sovereign,  *^  having  no  need 
either  of  his  own  works  or  of  man's  gifts,"  and  for  a  season 
might  suspend  their  operation  for  a  higher  end,  even  the  glory 
and  power  of  his  Bevealed  Word.  True  religion  revived  in 
Babylon,  when  Jerusalem  lay  in  ruins,  as  it  had  prospered  in 
the  wilderness,  before  the  temple  was  built;  and  of  that 
favoured  people,  as  the  depositaries  of  the  truth,  it  was  once 
said,  ^'  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will 
they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead," — but  a 
greater  than  Moses  was  here. 

All  this  while,  the  nation  was  seen  rising,  confessedly,  into 
far  greater  power,  though  often  agitated ;  and  if  without  were 
fightings,  within  were  fears.  The  reign  had  been  stained  by 
the  blood  of  persecution ;  and  as  liberty  of  conscience  was 
understood  by  no  party,  instances  of  oppression  occurred  with 
a  fireqnency  which  cannot  be  explained  fully,  till  the  State 
Paper  Commission  has  done  the  same  justice  to  Elizabeth 
which  it  has  done  to  her  father.  But  throughout  all  the 
tumultuous  scene — the  zeal  for  what  was  styled  uniformity 
— ^the  decrees  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  restrictions  of 
the  press,  the  ^'  still  small  voice"  was  there.  In  other  words, 
from  year  to  year,  and  as  with  pointing  finger,  a  benignant 
Providence  stood  above  the  nation,  directing  it  to  the  Bible 
alone,  as  its  only  charter  to  the  skies  ;  or  God's  own  divine 
grant,  in  the  language  of  the  people,  to  all  the  glories  of  life 
eternal. 

When  the  general  character  and  proceedings,  not  to  say 
the  superior  acquirements  or  talents  of  her  Majesty  are  calmly 
reviewed ;  since,  officially,  she  never  appears  to  have  much,  if 
at  all,  concerned  herself  with  one  translation  more  than  an- 
other ;  perhaps  one  of  the  most  melancholy  circumstances  of 
the  time  was  this,  that  Elizabeth  never  seems  to  have  un- 
derstood or  felt,  that  the  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures^ 
was  by  far  the  most  important  feature  of  her  entire  reign. 

We  are  now,  however,  on  the  borders,  not  only  of  another 
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reign,  but  of  a  new  dynasty,  when  our  own  yenerated  version 
of  the  Bible  will  engage  notice ;  but  as  all  that  has  been  re- 
corded  had  taken  place  before  it  was  commenced,  one  parting 
glance  is  due  to  the  past,  before  bidding  adieu  to  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Tudor. 

To  every  unprejudiced  mind,  the  high  purpose  of  the  Al* 
mighty  with  regard  to  this  nation  had  now  become  very  ap- 
parent. And  may  we  not  inquire,  whether,  throughout  the 
compass  of  four  successive  reigns,  a  period  of  seventy-seven 
years,  any  other  movement  is  to  be  discovered,  which  can  be 
either  confounded  with  this  extraordinary  procedure,  or  once 
compared  with  it,  in  point  of  importance  i  To  convey  His 
own  Blessed  Word  to  this  island,  now  appears  to  have  been 
God^s  one  fixed  purpose,  but  such  a  path  had  been  chosen  as  for 
ever  to  defy  any  impartial  pen  from  being  able  to  identify  the 
design  with  any  mere  party — ^with  any  peculiar  or  any  private 
interest,  within  its  shores.  And  precisely  the  same  path  we 
shall  find  to  have  been  pursued  in  Scotland.  We  have  mingled 
with  the  men,  and  with  the  rulers  of  successive  governments. 
There  had  been  different  opinions  throughout  the  land,  and 
the  volumes  since  written  respecting  these,  cannot  be  num- 
bered. Mental  friction,  in  abundance,  there  had  been,  and  so 
there  was  still :  but  in  regard  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  cur 
native  tcngus^  and  the  possession  of  them  by  the  people^  aU  alcnff, 
if  any  mere  circle,  or  any  section  of  men,  however  privileged,  or 
of  whatever  name,  had  put  in  its  claim  for  exclusive,  or  even 
eminent  honour  and  renown  ;  we  can  see  now  that  it  might 
with  equal  propriety  have  arrogated  credit  to  itself,  for  the 
rain  that  came  down,  or  the  snow  from  heaven. 

There  had  indeed  been  many  changes,  and  there  will  be 
many  more :  but  throughout  all  we  have  yet  beheld,  a  con- 
trast, by  way  of  relief,  has  been  presented  to  the  eye  of  pos- 
terity. It  has  been  one  continuous  or  unbroken  design,  nor  is 
there  one  other  vein  of  English  history,  of  which,  on  the  whole, 
as  much  can  be  said.  Elizabeth  is  dead ;  but  from  the  days 
of  her  father  down  to  the  close  of  her  long  reign,  ^^  the  trum- 
pet has  given  a  certain  sound.'*^  If  Providence  had  spoken  at 
all,  or  rather  had  done  so,  from  year  to  year,  and  to  more 
than  two  successive  generations,  has  not  the  voice  been  un- 
ambiguous ?  the  purpose  invariable  ?  the  object  one !  Such  was 
the  self-moved  and  unmerited  favour  of  God. 
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The  extraordinary  number  of  the  editions  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  in  whole  or  in  part,  having  never  before  been  marked 
or  known,  one  is  called  away  from  every  thing  else,  as  of  far 
inferior  moment  to  us  now.  What  signify  to  the  present  age, 
many  other  events,  which  have  long  since  spent  all  their  force  or 
influence  on  posterity  f  But  there  is  a  voice  here,  which  has 
never  died  away  in  the  ear  of  this  country,  nay,  and  one  that  is 
sounding  louder  than  ever  at  the  present  hour.  Apart,  then, 
from  all  the  turmoil  of  these  successive  reigns,  let  the  eye 
only  note  be  turned  to  those  venerated  monuments  of  the  en- 
tire period ;  for  it  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  these 
volumes  as  a  whole,  that  there  should  be  copies  still  in  exist- 
ence, and,  perhaps,  without  one  exception,  from  the  first  edi- 
tion to  the  last !  At  least  we  have  no  account  to  present  of 
editions  now  no  more.  Now  in  such  peculiar  times  as  those 
of  which  we  have  read,  for  more  than  seventy-five  years  past, 
every  fresh  isstte  must  be  regarded  as  an  events  while,  upon  an 
average,  more  than  three  times  ewry  year^  the  same  event  had 
occurred — ^the  same  voice  was  heard.  And  is  there  then  no 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  series  of  volumes?  A 
series,  printed  and  published  amidst  contradiction  and  blas- 
phemy ;  preserved  and  read  in  the  face  of  denunciation  and 
the  flames :  a  series,  demanded  and  perused  ever  after,  not 
by  the  voice,  or  through  the  encouragement,  of  human  autho- 
rity ;  for,  generally  speaking,  they  were  read,  as  we  have 
witnessed,  independently  of  all  such  influence :  a  series,  not 
given  away,  or  sold  at  reduced  prices,  as  in  modern  times,  but 
purchased  by  the  people,  and  at  such  rates  as  at  first  re- 
munerated the  bookseller,  and  then  the  monopolist.  When 
the  eye  thus  runs  over  the  general  current  of  these  numerous 
editions,  and  sees  them  now  occupy  in  the  record  of  impartial 
history,  a  place  so  sacred  and  so  high ;  we  need  not  ask 
whether  any  thing  else  of  human  composition,  is  to  be  men- 
tioned with  decorum,  at  the  same  moment,  much  less  placed 
by  their  side.  This,  it  is  presumed,  would  now  appear  to  be 
profane.  But  the  entire  range,  and  especially  in  its  historical 
character,  puts  the  same  inquiry  to  every  reader — "  Whether 
there  could  have  been  given  at  the  time,  or  left  for  the  grave 
consideration  of  posterity  now,  a  more  pointed  testimony  to 
this  one  all-important  truth — **  Th^  all-sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures,'*^ 
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Christianity,  ,not  an  outward  conventional  form,  being  es- 
sentially a  mental  subject,  addressing  the  heart  and  soul  of 
man,  this  first  and  fundamental  truth — ^^  the  aU-suffiden^y 
of  the  Divine  record,'*'' — it  was  worthy  of  its  Divine  Author 
to  repeat,  so  emphatically,  in  the  ear  of  the  people,  from 
month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  amidst  all  their  wild 
confusion  and  the  strife  of  tongues.  This  was  a  consideration, 
which,  historicallyy  had  taken  precedence  of  every  thing  else, 
whether  of  the  Ministry  itself,  or  the/(?rm  of  godliness.  Nay, 
and  it  is  a  truth  still,  which  if  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
this  nation  were  once  fixed  upon  it,  the  consequences  would 
surpass  human  foresight :  Meanwhile  this,  and  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, seems  to  be  one  main  instruction  to  be  drawn  from  all 
that  had  yet  occurred.  By  the  man  of  mere  party,  it  is  true, 
of  whatever  class  throughout  the  kingdom,  from  Oxford  all 
round  to  the  sea,  the  monition  may  not  even  yet  be  heard ; 
and  that  simply  because  the  subject  is  one  which  happens  to 
be  above  his  customary  sphere  of  judgment.  But  should  the 
slightest  hesitation  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  reader,  let  him 
read  on.  Upon  this  subject  there  is  no  ambiguity  awaiting 
him,  in  the  sequel. 


SECTION   IV. 
JAMES  I.  TO  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

ACCESSION  OF  JAMES — HIS  JOURNEY   TO   LONDON — HIS  STRANGE   PROGRESS 
THROUGH    THE    COUNTRY — HIS    HEEDLESS    PROFUSION— CONFERENCE   AT 

HAMPTON     COURT     EXPLAINED REVISION    OP    THE     SCRIPTURES— OUR 

PRESENT  VERSION— CONSEQUENT  LETTERS — THE  REVIS0R8 — INSTRUC- 
TIONS   GIVEN — PROGRESS    MADE — REVISION     OP     THE    WHOLE MONEY 

PAID,  BUT  NOT  BY  HIS  MAJESTY,  NOR  BY  ANY  BISHOP,  AFTER  TBS 
KING^S  APPLICATION,  BUT  BY  THE  PATENTEE — THE  PRESENT  YER8I0N 
PUBLISHED — NO  PROCLAMATION,  NO  ORDER  OP  PRIVY  COUNCIL,  OR  ANY 
ACT  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  UPON  RECORD,  ON  THE  SUBJECT — DID  NOT 
BECOME  THE  VERSION  GENERALLY  RECEIVED  THROUGHOUT  ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND,  TILL  ABOUT  FORTY  YEARS  AFTERWARDS — THE 
IX)NDON  POLYGLOT  BIBLE  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE — 
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THE    LAST    ATTEMPT    TO    INTERFEBB    WITH   THE    VQLI8H    BIBLE    BY    A 
COMMITTEE    OF    PA&LIAMENT,    BEPBEBENTINO    ENGLAND,    IRELAKB,   ASD 

SCOTLAND OTTEELT  IN  YAIN — THAT  ACQUIESCENCE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AT 

LABQB  IN  THE  EXISTING  YEB6I0N  OF  THE  SCEIPTUBES  SOON   FOLLOWED, 
WHICH  HAS  CONTINUED  UNBBOKEN  EYSB  SINCE. 

>p  to  the  present  moment,  the  history  of  the  English 
Bible  had  maintained  a  character  peculiar  to  itself. 
Originating  with  no  mere  patron,  whether  royal  or 
noble,  the  undertaking  had  never  yet  been  promoted  at  the 
personal  expense  of  any  such  party.  But  now  in  regard  to 
that  version  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  which  for  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  has  been  read,  with  delight,  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  proved  the  effectual  means  of  knowledge, 
holine33,  and  joy  to  millions  ;  it  may  be  imagined  by  some, 
as  there  was  now  another  and  a  final  change,  that  our  history 
must,  at  last,  change,  or  in  other  words,  forfeit  iU  character. 
If,  however,  the  accounts  frequently  given  of  our  present 
version  have  been  involved  in  as  much  inaccuracy  of  state- 
ment, as  they  have  been  with  regard  to  all  the  preceding 
changes,  there  is  the  greater  necessity  for  the  public  mind 
being  disabused ;  and  that,  too,  whether  in  Britain,  or 
America,  or  the  British  foreign  dependencies.  This  is  a 
subject  which  alike  concerns  them  all,  as  they  all  read,  and 
prize,  the  same  version. 

If  because  that  a  dedication  to  James  the  First  of  England 
has  been  prefixed  to  many  copies,  though  not  to  many  others ; 
and  if  because  not  only  historians  at  their  desks,  but  lawyers 
at  the  bar,  and  even  Judges  on  the  bench,  have  made  most 
singular  mistakes — it  has  therefore  been  imagined  by  any, 
or  many,  that  the  present  version  of  our  Bible  was  either 
suggested  by  this  monarch ;  or  that  he  was  at  any  personal 
expense  in  regard  to  the  undertaking  ;  or  that  he  ever  issued 
a  single  line  of  authority  by  way  of  proclamation  with  respect 
to  it,  it  is  more  than  time  that  the  delusion  should  come  to 
an  end.  The  original  and  authentic  documents  of  the  time 
are  so  far  explicit,  that,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  sifted, 
and  the  actual  circumstances  placed  in  view,  precisely  the 
same  independence  of  personal  royal  bounty,  and,  on  the  part 
of  the  people  at  large,  the  same  superiority  to  all  royal  dicta- 
tion, which  we  have  beheld  all  along,  will  become  apparent. 
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James  himself,  kowever  vain,  is  certainly  not  so  much  to  be 
blamed  for. any  different  impression,  as  some  others  who  have 
misrepresented  his  Majesty.  On  the  other  hand,  his  charac- 
ter was  such  that  to  many  writers  it  has  occasioned  some 
exercise  of  patience  even  to  refer  to  it.  But  since  his  name 
occurs  in  connexion  with  this  final  revision  of  the  English 
Bible,  it  is  of  the  more  importance  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of  this  connexion.  From  the  moment  in  which  he 
was  invited  to  the  throne,  and  to  be  King  of  Great  Britain, 
his  own  favourite  term,  dowii  to  the  year  in  which  our  present 
version  was  published,  his  "  royal  progress ^"^  is  forced  upon 
our  notice. 

Elizabeth  had  expired  on  the  24th  of  March  ]  603,  when  the  King  of  Scotland 
Buoceeded  as  Jamesthe  First,  finally  assuming  the  style  of  King  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland.  Having  left  Edinburgh  for  England  on  Tuesday  the  5th 
of  April,  James  proceeded  by  way  of  Berwick  and  Newcastle,  through  York  to 
London,  where  he  did  not  ajrire  till  the  7th  of  May.  Throughout  tiiiis  journey 
he  had  already  furnished  a  strong  contrast,  in  point  of  character,  to  his  prede- 
cessor. With  regard  to  rewards,  whether  in  point  of  honour  or  emolument, 
Elizabeth  had  been  so  sparing,  that  she  has  been  charged  with  avarice.  But 
James,  having  once  procured  from  London  such  supplies  as  might  enable  him 
to  advance  in  befitting  style,  actually  hunted  most  of  the  way,  scattering  the 
honour  of  knighthood  with  such  profusion  along  the  road,  that  by  the  day  he 
entered  his  capital,  the  number  of  his  knights  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty ; 
and  before  one  fortnight  had  passed,  or  by  the  20th  of  May,  they  were  "  ac- 
counted at  two  himdred  and  thirty-seven,  or  better,  since  the  time  he  entered 
Berwick  "  on  the  6th  of  ApriL  The  Queen,  with  her  children,  having  followed 
in  June,  the  coronation  took  place  in  July ;  after  which,  his  Majesty  imme* 
diately  returned,  with  great  ardour,  to  his  favourite  sport  of  hunting.  Though 
now  entered  into  his  thirty-ninth  year,  and  having  affairs  to  manage  which  had 
demanded  aU  the  talents  of  an  Elizabeth,  never  was  a  boy  let  loose  from  school, 
more  bent  upon  his  amusement. 

It  was,  however,  but  a  few  weeks,  when  matters  all  around  began  to  assume 
a  very  grave  aspect.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year,  indeed,  there  had  been 
symptoms  of  the  plague  in  London,  but  in  the  summer  it  had  raged  with  vio- 
lence, and  so  far  from  abating  afterwards,  in  one  fortnight  before  the  ISth  of 
September,  there  had  died  in  London  alone  6385  persons.  The  disease,  at  the 
same  time,  was  far  from  being  confined  to  the  city.  One  might  have  imagined 
that  this  was  sufficient  to  have  made  any  man  slacken  his  rein ;  but  no,  sixty 
miles  distant  f^m  the  metropolis,  at  Woodstock,  one  of  the  new  made  knights. 
Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  on  the  13th  of  September,  iuforms  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, "  Since  the  time  that  your  Lordship  left  us,  we  have  wholly  spent  our 
time  in  that  exercise*'  of  hunting.  The  prevailing  disease,  however,  paying  no 
respect  to  persons,  by  this  time  had  reached  the  Court.  In  the  same  letter, 
therefore,  it  follows,  '<  The  Court  hath  been  so  continually  haunted  with  the 
sickness,  by  reason  of  the  disorderly  company  that  do  follow  us,  that  we  are 
forced  to  remove  from  place  to  place,  and  do  infect  all  plaeea  where  we  <x>m«. 
We  are  now  going  within  a  few  days  to  Winchester,  to  seek  a  purer  air  there  ; 
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where,"  aa^-s  the  same  writer,  on  the  17th,  ^  we  shall  stay  tiU  we  have  also 
infected  that  place,  as  we  have  done  cUl  others,  where  we  have  come  !"  On 
the  same  day,  Robert,  lately  created  Lord  Cecil,  writes  to  the  Eari,  ^  I  assure 
JOQ  our  camp  rofant,  which  every  week  dislodgeth,  makes  me  often  neglect 
writing,  otherwise  my  mind  wisheth  the  body  with  you  once  a-week  for  an 
hour."  And  why !  His  anxiety  does  not  refer  to  the  plague  or  its  ravages, 
but  to  somewhat  else,  which  will  come  out  presently.  By  Uie  24th  of  September, 
the  Court  had  reached  Winchester  ;  it  removed  to  Wilton  about  the  middle  of 
next  month ;  to  Basing  and  several  other  places  in  November ;  when,  at  last, 
the  sickness  in  London  having  greatly  abated,  the  King  and  his  attendants,  after 
an  absence  of  three  months,  had  returned  to  Hampton  Court  by  the  23d  of  De- 
cember. A  more  heartUss  "  Royal  progress"  through  England,  is  probably  not 
upon  record.  The  general  mortality  throughout  the  year  must  have  been  very 
great,  as  in  London  alone  it  had  amounted  to  not  less  than  thirty  thousand,  five 
hundred  and  seventy-eight ! 

But  if  the  hand  -of  God  had  occasioned  perplexity  to  thousands,  some  other 
men,  officially  near  the  King,  had  found  a  different  source  of  daily  and  growing 
anxiety,  in  supplying  the  profusion  of  the  monarch.  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord 
Bttckhurst,  the  first  Earl  of  Dorset,  had  succeeded  Burghley,  as  Lord  Treasurer, 
under  £Ii2aibeth  ;  and  as  James  had  confirmed  him  in  office,  ahready  the  force 
of  contrast  had  frequently  come  in  his  way.  He  was  now  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year,  and  though  a  hale  old  man,  no  situation  in  the  kingdom  could  well  surpass 
his  for  anxiety.  This  was  not  owing  to  the  expense  of  a  coronation,  in  the  midst 
of  the  plague,  in  July,  which,  by  the  way,  had  cost  twenty  thousand  pounds ; 
but  to  the  rate  at  which  the  King  went  on.  It  was  not  two  months  after  that 
pageant,  when  Edmonds  reported  to  Lord  Shrewsbury — **  My  Lord  Treasurer 
is  much  disquieted  how  to  find  money  to  supply  the  King's  necessities,  and  pro- 
tested to  some  of  us  poor  men,  that  were  suitors  to  him  for  relief,  that  he 
knoweth  not  how  to  procure  money  to  pay  for  the  King's  diet.  We  do  here  all 
apprehend  that  the  penury  wiU  more  and  more  increase,  and  all  means  be  shut 
up  for  affording  relief ! "  Nor  was  this  merely  the  language  of  some  solitary 
suppliant,  compUining  to  a  distant  friend  ;  for  very  shortly  we  have  farther  ex- 
planation. *^  The  inconveniences  that  have  grown  by  the  late  profuse  gifts, 
hath  caused  a  restraint  to  be  made  of  passing  any  new  grants  till  there  be  a 
consideration  how  to  settle  things  in  some  better  state,  and  to  improve  some 
means  for  the  raising  of  money  for  supplying  of  the  King's  necessities  ;  about 
which,  some  of  the  Lords  that  are  selected  commissioners  for  tliat  purpose,  have 
been  all  this  week  much  busied,  and  all  inventions  strained  to  the  uttermost,  for 
the  serving  of  that  turn."  On  the  same  day.  Lord  Cecil  tells  Shrewsbury — 
**  Our  Sovereign  spends  £100,000  yearly  in  his  house,  which  was  wont  to  be 
£50,000.  Now  think  what  the  country  feels,  and  so  much  for  that"  Thus  he 
wrote  so  early  as  the  1 7th  of  September,  after  which,  as  far  as  James  was  con- 
cerned, the  monotony  of  hunting  was  only  interrupted  by  the  compliments  and 
congratulations  of  ambassadors  at  their  first  accesses,  by  the  bestowment  of 
more  grants^  with  **  a  royal  and  ample  jointure  to  the  Queen,  his  Majesty's 
dearest  wife,"  and  the  choosing  of  her  household.  On  arriving  at  Hampton 
Court  late  in  December — '*  We  are  now,"  says  Cecil,  **  to  feast  seven  ambassa- 
dors ;  Spain,  France,  Poland,  Florence  and  Savoy,  besides  masks  and  much 
more ;  during  all  which  lime  I  would,  with  all  my  heart,  I  were  with  that  noble 
Lady  of  yours,  (Shrewsbury,)  by  her  turf  fire ;  and  yet  I  protest  I  am  not  re- 
condled  thoroughly,  nor  will  not  be,  till  we  meet  at  Parliament,  from  whence 
whosoever  is  absent,  I  will  protest  they  do  it  purposely,  because  they  would  say 
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MO  to  the  Union.  It  is  intended  that  the  Parliament  shall  begin  in  March,  if  the 
8%cknes8  stay."  In  one  word,  James  had  been  led  to  consider  the  treasure  left  by 
Elizabeth,  and  the  further  resources  of  the  kingdom,  as  an  inexhaustible  mine, 
and,  ignorant  of  the  value  of  money,  had  become  immeasurably  profuse.* 

We  are  now  within  only  a  few  days  of  the  time  when  the  subject  of  a 
new  translation  or  revision  of  the  Sacred  Volume  was,  unexpectedly, 
first  suggested  before  this  monarch  ;  but  every  reader  will  anticipate, 
that  whether  it  related  to  suitable  men,  or  the  necessary  expense,  his  Ma- 
jesty must  have  been  equally  at  a  loss.  Of  the  learning  or  talent  to  be 
found  in  England,  wher^  he  had  done  little  else  than  follow  the  hounds 
and  the  hares,  James  as  yet  could  know  next  to  nothing.  Of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  he  was  equally  ignorant.  He  had  not  called  any  circle  of 
learned  men  around  him,  nor  indeed  ever  did.  Such  also  was  the  state 
of  his  finances,  when  necessity  forced  him  to  call  a  Parliament.  "  It 
was,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, "  his  last  resource.  He  had  exhausted 
his  credit  with  the  money-dealers,  both  in  London  and  Holland,  to  sup- 
ply his  prodigalities,  before  he  issued  his  proclamation  for  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  on  the  19th  of  March.** 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  his  sport  at  Wilton,  and  his  preparations  for  the 
arraignment  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  James  issued  a  proclamation, 
dated  the  24th  of  October —  "  Touching  a  meeting  for  the  hearing,  and 
for  the  determining,  things  pretended  to  be  amiss  in  the  Church.'*'  This 
meeting,  known  ever  since  as  "  the  Conference  at  Hampton  Court,*  was 
held  in  the  drawing-room  there,  on  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Wednesday, 
the  14th,  16th,  and  18th  of  January  1604.  The  conference,  it  wiU  be 
understood,  was  not  with  an^  official  body  of  men  whatever ;  and  it  should 
also  be  remembered,  that  however  exalted  were  the  ideas  of  James  him- 
self as  to  his  prerogative,  or  of  his  right  and  title  to  the  throne  ;  strictly 
speaking,  or  according  to  law,  he  was  not  yet  King  of  England,  nor  could 
he  be,  till  the  assembling  of  Parliament.  That  was  the  point  to  whidi, 
as  we  have  seen,  Lord  Cecil  was  looking  forward.  This  was  a  conference, 
therefore,  of  the  King  by  courtesy,  for  the  time  heing,  with  only  nine 
Bishops,  eight  Deans,  an  Archdeacon,  two  Professors  of  Divinity  from 
Oxford,  two  from  Cambridge,  to  which  one  native  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Pa- 
trick Qalloway,  formerly  of  Perth,  was  also  admitted.'  Nor  were  even 
all  these  parties  present  on  any  one  day.  On  the  first,  the  five  indivi- 
duals last-mentioned  were  not  there  ;  and  on  the  second,  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Winchester,  or  Bancroft  and  Bilson,  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  prelates  present,  but  certainly  the  only  two  who  spoke.  It  is  with 
a  part  only  of  what  passed  on  this  day,  Monday,  the  16th  of  January, 


<  See  Lodge's  lUust.  of  British  Historj,  for  these  letters.  >  Lodge. 

9  He  was  present  merely  as  being  one  of  the  King's  domestic  chaplains  (from  liS89  to  10^) 
for  there  was  no  eye  to  Scotland,  in  the  Tersion  to  be  proposed.  His  son  was  created  Lord 
Donkeld. 
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that  we  have  here  to  do.  This  was  the  time  appointed  for  hearing  of 
things  '^  pretendid  to  be  amiss,"  as  the  proclamation  had  phrased  it ; 
and  it  was  among  them  that  the  necessity  for  another  revision  or  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  first  mentioned.  Although  the  subject  occurred 
among  others  of  no  comparative  moment,  yet  as  it  was  the  only  result 
of  the  day,  nay  of  the  entire  conference,  of  any  lasting  consequence  to 
posterity,  the  man  with  whom  the  proposal  originated  deserves  our 
grateful  remembrance.  Whatever  might  be  the  figure  which  others 
made  at  this  anomalous  conference,  it  was  fit  that  such  a  proposal 
should  come  from  an  individual,  of  all  others  then  present,  best  able  to 
judge  ;  and  one,  of  whom  the  nation,  ever  since,  has  had  no  occasion  to 
be  ashamed.  Dr.  John  Rainolds,  a  man  of  high  and  unblemished 
character,  then  in  his  55th  year,  was  at  that  time  nearly,  if  not  altoge- 
ther, the  most  eminent  individual  for  learning  and  erudition  in  the 
kingdom.  His  name  has  often  been  associated  with  that  of  Jewell  and 
Hooker,  as  they  were  not  only  bom  in  the  same  county,  but  flourished 
in  the  same  College.  And  '^  as  Jewell^s  fame  grew  from  the  rhetoric, 
and  Hooker's  from  the  logic,  so  that  of  Rainolds  arose  from  the  Greek 
lecture  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford."  He  was  now  indeed  the 
President  of  that  College,  and  the  chief  speaker  on  this  occasion. 
Having  alluded  to  other  subjects — After  that,  continues  Dr.  Barlow — 

**  He,  Rainolds,  moved  his  Majesty,  that  there  might  be  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible  ;  because  thone  which  were  allowed  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  were  corrupt,  and  not  answerable  to  the  truth 
of  the  original.  For  example ;  first,  Gal.  4.  25,  the  Greek  word  is  not  well 
translated  as  now  it  is,  bordereth ;  neither  expressing  the  force  of  the  word,  nor 
the  Apostle's  sense,  nor  the  situation  of  the  place.  Secondly,  Ps.  105.  28, 
*  They  were  not  obedient ;  *  the  original  being,  *  They  were  not  disobedient.' 
Thirdly,  Ps.  106.  30,  <  Then  stood  up  Phinehas  and  prayed  ;*  the  Hebrew  hath 
it,  executed  judgment. 

**  To  which  motion  there  was  at  the  present  no  gainsaying  :  the  objections 
being  trivial  and  old,  and  already  in  print,  often  answered  :  Only  my  Lord  of 
London  (Bancroft)  well  added — *  That  if  every  man's  humour  should  be  fol- 
lowed, there  would  be  no  end  of  translating.' 

^  Whereupon  his  Highness  wished  that  some  special  pains  should  be  taken 
in  that  behalf  for  one  uniform  translation  (professing  that  he  could  never  yet 
see  a  Bible  well  translated  into  English  ;  but  the  worst  of  all,  his  Majesty 
thought  the  Geneva  to  be ;)  and  this  to  be  done  by  the  best  learned  in  both 
Universities ;  after  them  to  be  reviewed  by  tlie  Bishops  and  the  chief  learned 
of  the  Church  ;  from  them  to  be  presented  to  the  Privy  Council  ;  and  lastly  to 
be  ratified  by  his  royal  authority  ;  and  so  this  whole  Church  [of  England]  to 
be  bound  unto  it,  and  none  other.  Withal  he  gave  this  caveat  (upon  a  word 
cast  out  by  my  Lord  of  London)  that  no  margined  notes  should  be  added — 
having  found  in  them  which  are  annexed  to  the  Geneva  translation  (which  he 
saw  in  a  Bible  given  him  by  an  Englith  lady)  some  notes  very  partial,  untrue, 
seditions,  and  savouring  too  much  of  dangerous  and  traitorous  conceits.  As  for 
example,  the  first  chapter  of  Exodus  and  the  19th  verse,  where  the  marginal 
note  alloweth  disobedience  unto  kings.     And  2  Chron.  15.  16,  the  note  taxeth 

VOL.   H.  2  a 
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Asa  for  deposing  his  mother  only,  and  not  killing  her.  And  00  he  coneliided 
this  point,  as  all  the  rest,  with  a  grave  and  judicious  advice^ — First,  that  enoro 
in  matters  of  faith  might  be  rectified  and  amended  ;  Second,  that  matten  in- 
different might  rather  be  interpreted,  and  a  gloss  added." 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  day's  conference  that  Barlow,  in  the  genuine  spirit 
of  sycophancy,  repeats  the  expressions  of  certain  parties,  bordering  on  profanity, 
in  praise  of  his  Majesty ;  and  he  himself,  not  willing  to  be  far  behind,  must  con- 
clude the  whole,  though  not  in  very  elegant  terms,  by  saying,  that  ^  all  who 
heard  the  King  might  justly  think  him  to  be  '  a  living  library,  and  a  walking 
study!'" 

As  this  strange  colloquy,  or  the  substance  of  it,  supposed  by  many  to 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  the  Geneva  translation  of  the  Bible,  has 
been  often  retailed  since,  and  even  by  the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press  up  to 
the  present  day  ;^  it  may  not  be  improper  merely  to  glance  at  the  veiy 
awkward  light  in  which  Barlow,  perhaps  unconsciously,  had  placed  the 
King  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  as  well  as  himself. 

To  be  impartial,  it  is  evident,  that  neither  Bancroft  nor  Barlow  had 
wished  for  any  revision  of  the  text,  so  that  the  King,  by  himself,  had  the 
undivided  credit  of  acceding  to  the  proposal  of  Rainolds  and  his  friends ; 
but  as  for  the  mistranslations  quoted,  not  one  of  the  three  seem  to  have 
been  at  all  aware  of  what  the  proposer  had  already  done.  Had  his 
Majesty  discovered  only  a  little  more  patience,  no  doubt  they  might  all 
have  been  led  still  farther  astray  ;  but  as  it  was,  Rainolds,  (whether  con- 
sciously or  not,)  had  in  fact  pitted  the  Geneva  translation  against  Cran- 
mer*s  and  the  Bishops*.  All  the  three  passages  as  objected  to,  were  to 
be  found  only  in  these.  Even  in  Coverdale^s  and  Matthew's  version  at 
first,  one  of  them  was  correct,  but  all  of  them  were  so,  in  the  Geneva 
Bible,  all  along.  There,  all  was  right ;  and  though  Barlow  tells  us,  there 
was  no  gainsaying y  it  is  curious  enough  that  all  the  three  mistranslations 
continued  to  be  read  in  the  Church  of  England  up  to  the  year  1662,  or 
more  than  half  a  century  after  our  present  version  of  the  Bible  was  pub- 
lished ;  nay,  two  of  them  in  the  Psalms,  are  stiU  read,  up  to  the  present 
hour !  So  far  then  as  the  sacred  text  was  concerned,  the  Geneva  version 
was,  in  effect,  commended. 

But  the  Notes  were  obnoxious,  or  conveyed  no  music  to  the  royal  ear. 
James  condescended  upon  two,  in  proof,  as  being  "  seditious  or  savour- 
ing of  traitorous  conceits."  Why  then,  could  Barlow  sit  down,  and 
deliberately  so  expose  his  Royal  Master,  in  connexion  with  his  Bible  f^ 
Kay,  and  why  did  Bancroft  or  Whitgift  not  detect  this  in  the  manuscript, 
before  it  was  printed,  except,  indeed,  that  both  were  acting  as  blind  men  ? 
These  notes,  says  Barlow,  the  King  first  "  found  in  a  (Geneva)  Bible 


*  See  GardwcII'i  Documentary  Annals,  with  Notes.     Oxford,  1839. 

A  For  the  Genera  Bible  had  been  the  Bible  of  James.    It  had  been  dedicated  to  him  as  early 
as  the  year  11^,  and  tax  years  after  this,  was  to  be  so  again,  in  ISIO. 
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given  him  by  an  English  lady  ! "  Now  the  Geneva  Bible  waa  the  very 
book  with  which  hia  Majesty  at  least  ought  to  have  been  familiar  from 
his  childhood^  if  with  any  Bible  at  all.  It  was  that  which  had  been 
used  at  eveiy  sermon  to  which  he  had  ever  listened  in  Scotland  for 
thirty  years  ;  and  surely  it  was  but  a  sorry  proof  of  his  Majesty  being 
''  a  walking  study,'*  if  he  had  never  observed  these  notes,  till  an  English 
lady  chanced  to  give  him  this  Bible ! 

But  above  all,  if  his  Majesty  was  chafed,  and  had  also  missed  the 
mark,  why  did  not  the  Bishop  of  London,  as  in  duty  bound,  set  him 
right  ?  Or  are  we  now  given  to  understand  that  he  was  as  ignorant  of 
the  notes  in  his  own  Bishops'  Bible,  as  the  King  was  represented  to  be  of 
those  in  his  1  Why  did  Bancroft  not  explain — as  he  might  or  should 
have  done,  and  to  the  following  effect  ? — 

*^  Please  your  Majesty,  you  appear  not  to  be  aware  that  these^  and  other  notes 
of  amilar  import,  have  passed  current,  by  royal  sanction,  in  this  our  kingdom 
of  England  for  many  years,  and  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Geneva  ver- 
aion.  As  for  the  passage  in  Exodus,  if  their  note  aUovo  disobedience,  in  our 
BishopB*  Bible  we  have  gone  farther,  and  said — <  It  was  better  to  obey  God 
than  man ' ;  and  as  for  that  note  in  Quroniclea^  we  have  copied  it  to  tlie  very 
letter.  It  was  adopted,  long  ago,  by  Archbishop  Parker,  when  your  Majesty 
was  not  yet  three  years  old  ;  nay,  what  is  more,  it  was/rit  inserted  in  our/oZto 
Bible  of  1585,  under  your  Majesty's  illustrious  predecessor,  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
and  under  our  present  Primate  Whitgift,  with  whom  your  Highness  conferred 
upon  Saturday.  There  too  it  has  remained  ever  since,  and  you  will  find  it  in 
our  Bishops'  Bible  of  1602,  which  had  only  left  the  press  just  before  your 
Majesty's  arrival  in  this  country  !  6  The  exiles,  it  is  true,  first  made  the  re- 
mark, but  ws  have  followed  them  these  thirty-five  years  past !"  Such,  at  all 
events,  were  the  facts,  and  which,  in  all  fairness,  ought  to  have  been  adduced 
in  reply.7 

Barlow's  account  of  the  entire  conference  has  justly  been  regarded  not 
only  as  inaccurate,  but  chargeable  with  great  omissions  ;  but  as  his 
statement  of  what  passed  respecting  the  Bible  is  still  referred  to,  we 
have  allowed  him  to  tell  his  own  tale ;  and  with  what  credit  to  those 
he  laboured  to  gratify  and  extol,  let  the  reader  judge.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  account  given  by  Galloway,  was  corrected  by  the  King's  own 
hand.  In  this,  the  second  of  the  articles,  comprehended  in  the  note  of 
such  things  as  shall  be  reformed,  and  hb  presented  by  Rainolds,  was  the 
following : — 

'<  That  a  translation  be  made  of  the  whole  Bible,  as  eonsonatU  cu  can  be  to  Hie 
origimU  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  and  this  to  be  set  out  and  printed,  wUhout  any 
marginal  notes,  and  only  to  be  used  in  all  Churches  of  England,  in  time  of 

'  The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  haa  mannacript  notes  for  the  then  Intended  vcraion,  and  mnst  hare 
belonged  to  one  of  tho  Rerisora. 

7  It  is  Indeed  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  in  the  notes  of  the  Genera  Version,  loyalt^r  is 
sometimes  enforced  more  strongly  than  in  those  of  the  Bishops*.  See  Titns,  iii.  I.,  at  least  in 
the  Testament  by  Whittingham,  1607,  and  perhaps  some  subsequent  editions  of  the  Bible. 
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divine  tervisej*  Now,  by  this  veruon  of  the  story,  the  exclnsioii  of  all  marginal 
notet  ORioiNATBi)  with  Rainolds,  as  well  as  the  proposal  of  a  new  tratu- 
l(Uion,9 

The  first  Parliament  held  by  the  King  aasembled  on  the  19th  of  March 
1604,  and  the  Conyocation  on  the  following  day.  The  Primate  Whitgifl 
haying  expired  on  the  29th  of  February,  Bancroft,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, was  appointed  to  preside.  James  had  commenced  these  proceed- 
ings with  a  speech  longer  than  many  a  sermon,  but  at  last,  not  being 
in  the  best  humour  with  his  English  Parliament,  he  dissolved  it  on  the 
7th  of  July,  and  the  Convocation  rose.  Among  all  the  business  of  either 
House,  not  one  word  was  spoken  there  respecting  the  Scriptures ;  nor  do 
we  hear  of  any  movement  in  consequence  of  what  had  passed  in  Januaiy 
at  Hampton  Court,  till  the  end  of  June.  Some  time  had  been  required 
for  the  selection  of  suitable  scholars,  and  before  the  end  of  that  month  a 
list  was  presented  to  James  for  his  acceptance.  They  had  been  selected 
for  him,  and  he  of  course  approved.  To  the  intended  translators,  on  the 
30th  of  June,  Bancroft  notified  his  Majesty^s  acceptance  of  the  names 
given  him  ;  and  so  to  those  at  Cambridge  he  thus  wrote — 

**  His  Majesty  being  made  cicquainted  with  the  choice  of  all  them  to  be  employed 
in  the  trandating  of  the  Bible,  in  such  sort  as  Mr.  Lively  can  inform  yon,  doth 
greatly  approve  of  the  said  choice.  And  for  as  much  as  his  Highness  is  veiy 
desirous  that  the  same  so  reDgious  a  work  should  admit  no  delay,  he  has  com- 
manded me  to  signify  unto  you  in  his  name  that  his  pleasure  is,  you  should  with 
all  possible  speed  meet  together  in  your  University  and  begin  the  same.*'  Con- 
eluding  his  letter  in  these  terms — **  I  am  persuaded  his  royal  mind  rejoiceth 
more  in  the  good  hope  which  he  hath  for  the  happy  success  of  that  work,  than 
of  hit  peace  concluded  wilh  Spain,    At  Fulham  the  last  of  June  1604."  9 


>  Wo  have  already  remarked  that  Galloway,  once  miDiater  at  Perth,  and  aftenrarda  at  Edia- 
baii^h,  had  not  been  prewnt,  aa  representing  any  party  iu  Scotland,  or  England.  Bat  beinf(  one 
of  the  King's  domestic  chaplains,  he  had  submitted  his  manuscript  to  the  King's  own  correction, 
which  is  therefore  fu-  more  worthy  of  credit  than  Barlow's  statement. 

9  This  reference  to  Spain  was  meant  to  be  descrlptire  of  Jam  as,  as  it  tmly  was ;  bnt  imfor- 
tunately  it  is  left  for  any  other  man,  except  Bancroft,  to  reconcile  his  Joy  in  the  one  case,  with 
his  Joy  in  the  other.    The  first  meeting  of  the  Spanish  and  English  depaties  had  been  held  on 
the  SOth  of  May,  and  by  this  date,  the  peace,  it  appears,  was  certain ;  but,  after  holding  sixteen 
conferences,  the  day  appointed  for  its  solemn  ratification  was  not  till  Sundap,  the  SMi  of 
Angnst    It  was  upon  Ms  day  that  the  joy  of  the  King,  if  not  also  of  Bancroft,  had  tall  rent. 
"  A  most  imposing  pageant,"  we  are  told,  was  exhibited  by  the  procession  in  coaches  and  on 
horseback,  all  the  parties  clothed  in  the  most  gorgeous  atUre.    In  the  royal  Chapel  Tarioas 
pieces  of  church  music  were  performed,  after  which  the  peace  was  ratified  by  the  King's  oath, 
on  a  copy  of  Jerome's  Latin  Bible,  before  the  Duke  de  Frias,  Constable  of  Spain,  the  Ambaa- 
sador,  when  the  air  was  rent  by  the  general  acclamation.    Then  came  the  grand  banquet  and 
drinking,  which  lasted  about  three  hours.    Meanwhile  dancing  had  commenced  in  the  drawing- 
room,  to  which  all  repaired.    The  Prince  of  Wales  opened  the  ball  with  a  Spanish  gaUttrdOt  and 
after  various  other  dances,  it  closed  with  a  earrtnta  danced  by  the  Queen  and  Lord  Sontbanp> 
ton.    Upon  this,  from  a  window  they  had  a  view  of  an  amphitheatre  filled  with  people,  where 
heart,  the  property  of  the  King,  were  baited  by  greyhounds ;  a  bull  running  alwut,  tossing  and 
goring  maatilb  let  loose  upon  him,   followed  next ;  the  whole  scene  concluding  with  rope- 
dancing  and  feats  of  horsemanship."  The  Sunday  thus  spent,  had  been  too  much  for  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  as  on  Monday  morning  he  found  himself  ill  with  lumbago.    In  the  coarse  of  the 
day,  James  himself  came  in  person  to  see  him,  and  afterwards,  late  in  the  OTeninib  his  Majesty 
set  out  on  a  hunting  expedition.    See  the  full  account  in  Ellis'  Orlg.  Letters,  second  series,  roL 
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As  the  primacy  of  Canterbury  was  now  vacant,  on  the  22d  of  July  the 
King  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  then  acting  for  that 
See^  and  soon  to  be  chosen  to  it,  equally  intended  for  all  his  brethren  ; 
and  to  the  same  purport,  Cecil,  on  the  same  day,  as  Chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge, addressed  that  University.  By  the  31st  of  that  month,  Bancroft 
was  ready,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  must  have 
been  sent  to  all  the  Bishops,  as  in  duty  bound. — 

**  After  my  hearty  commendations  unto  your  Lordship,  I  have  received 
letters  from  his  moet  excellent  Majesty,  the  tenor  whereof  foUoweth  : — 

** '  Right  trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  Whereas  we  have 
appointed  certain  learned  men,  to  the  number  of  four  and  fifty,  for  the  trans- 
lating of  the  Bible,  and  that  in  this  number  divert  of  them  have  either  no  eccle- 
siaBtical  preferment  at  all,  or  else  so  very  small,  as  the  same  is  far  unmeet  for 
men  of  their  deserts,  and  yet.  We  c/ovbsblf  in  any  convenient  time  cannot  veU 
remedy  it :  therefore  We  do  hereby  require  you,  that  presently  you  write,  in  our 
name,  as  weU  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  bishops  of  the 
province  of  Canterbttry,  signifying  unto  them,  that  We  do  will,  and  straitly 
charge,  every  one  of  them,  as  also  the  other  bishops  of  the  province  of  York,  as 
they  tender  our  good  favour  towards  them,  that  (all  excuses  set  apart)  when 
any  prebend  or  parsonage,  being  rated  in  our  book  of  taxations,  the  prebend  to 
twenty  pounds  at  least,  and  the  parsonage  to  the  like  sum  and  upwards,  shall 
next  upon  any  occasion  happen  to  be  void,  and  to  be  either  of  their  patronage, 
or  of  the  patronage  and  gift  of  any  person  whatever y  they  do  make  stay  thereof, 
and  admit  none  unto  it,  until  certifying  Us,  of  the  avoidance  of  it,  and  of  the 
name  of  the  Patron,  if  it  be  not  of  their  own  gift,  that  We  may  commend  for  the 
same,  some  such  of  the  learned  men,  as  we  shall  think  fit  to  be  preferred  unto  it ; 
not  doubting  of  the  bishop's  readiness  to  satisfy  us  herein,  or  that  any  of  the  laity, 
when  we  shall  in  time  move  them  to  so  good  and  religious  an  act,  will  be  unwill- 
ing to  give  us  the  like  due  contentment  and  satisfaction  ;  We  ourselves  having 
taken  the  same  order  for  such  prebends  and  benefices  as  shall  be  void  in  our  gift. 

*<  <  What  we  write  to  you  of  others,  you  must  apply  it  to  yourself ;  as  also  not 
forget  to  move  the  said  Archbishop  and  all  the  Bishops,  with  their  Deans  and 
Chapters  of  both  provinces,  a$  touching  the  other  point,  to  be  imparted  otherwise 
by  you  unto  tbem.^^  Furthermore,  We  require  you  to  move  all  our  Bishops  to 
inform  themselves  of  all  such  learned  men  within  their  several  dioceses,  as, 
having  especial  skill  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues,  have  taken  pains,  in 
their  private  studies  of  the  Scriptures,  for  the  clearing  of  any  obscurities  either 
in  the  Hebrew  or  in  the  Greek,  or  touching  any  difficulties  or  mistakings  in  the 
former  English  translation,  which  we  have  now  conmianded  to  be  thoroughly 
viewed  and  amended,  and  thereupon  to  write  to  them  \  earnestly  charging  them 
and  signifying  our  pleasure  therein,  that  they  send  such  their  observations 
either  to  Mr.  Lively,  our  Hebrew  reader  in  Cambridge  ;  or  to  Dr.  Harding,  our 
Hebrew  reader  in  Oxford  ;  or  to  Dr.  Andrews,  dean  of  Westminster,  to  be  im- 
parted to  the  rest  of  their  several  companies,  &c.    Given  under  our  signet  at  our 


itt.  207-215.  At  the  conference  in  Januair,  Bancroft  bad  lald  that  "  his  heart  melted  with  Joy 
over  each  a  King,"  and  perhapa  it  melted  etill ;  but  it  was  in  this  manner,  that  he,  and  some 
olhen,  npoD  all  occasions  flattered  a  prince  naturally  distinguished  for  ranity  ;  doing  blm  fear- 
ful injury,  whether  as  a  monarch  or  a  man. 

M>  The  other  pointy  which  related  to  monejf,  will  come  out  presently. 
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palace  of  Westminster,  the  two  and  twentieth  of  July,  in  the  second  year  of  onr 
reign  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  xxxvii.* 

^  Your  Lordship  may  see  how  careful  his  Majesty  is  for  the  proyiding  of 
livings  for  these  learned  men.  I  doubt  not  tiierefore,  but  your  lordship  will 
have  a  due  regard  of  his  Majesty's  request  herein,  as  it  is  fit  and  meet ;  and 
that  you  will  take  such  order,  both  with  your  Chancellor,  Register,  and  such  of 
your  Lordship's  officers,  who  shall  have  intelligence  of  the  premises,  as  aJso 
with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  your  Cathedral  Church,  whom  his  Majesty  like- 
wise requireth  to  be  put  in  mind  of  his  pleasure  herein  ;  not  forgetting  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  Majesty's  letter,  touching  the  informing  yourself  of  the  fittest 
linguists,  &c.  I  could  wish  your  Lordship  would,  for  my  discharge,  return  me 
in  some  few  lines  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  that  I  may  dischaiige 
that  duty  which  his  Majesty,  by  these  his  letters,  hath  laid  upon  me.  And  so 
I  bid  your  Lordship  right  heartily  farewell.  From  Fulham  this  xxxL  of  July 
]604—B,  London:' 

But,  before  proceeding  with  our  narrative,  it  is  necessaiy  io  give  here 
the  list  of  translators,  with  their  respective  tasks,  to  which  a  few  par- 
ticulars are  subjoined,  from  the  best  authorities. 

WESTMINSTER.     Genesis,  to  II.  Kings  inclusive. 

Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  then  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  is  reported  to  have 
been  such  a  linguist  that  he  understood  fifteen.  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Chi- 
Chester,  1605  ;  then  of  Ely  m  1609  ;  and  finally  of  Winchester  in  1619.  Died 
21  Sep.  1626,  aged  71. 

Dr.  John  Overall,  then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
1614.    Of  Norwich  in  1618.    Died  12  May  1619,  aged  60. 

Dr.  Adrian  a  Sara  via,  then  Canon  of  Westminster.  Of  Spanish  extractioci ; 
the  friend  of  Hooker,  and  tutor  of  Nicholas  Fuller.  Afterwards  Prebend  of 
Gloucester,  and  Canterbury,  where  he  died  15  January  1613,  aged  82. 

Dr.  Richard  Clarke,  then  Fellow  of  Christ  Coll.  Cambridge  ;  Vicar  of  ACn- 
ster  and  Monkton  in  the  isle  of  Thanet :  died  in  1634,  and  a  foUo  volume  of 
his  sermons  published  in  1637. 

Dr.  John  Laifield,  then  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  aHerwards 
Rector  of  St  Clements  Danes.  A  FeUow  of  Chelsea  College,  which,  however, 
was  never  founded.    Died  in  1 61 7. 

Dr.  Robert  Tiqhe,  or  Tbioh,  {not  Leigh  as  often  misnamed,)  then  Archdeaocm 
of  Middlesex,  and  Rector  of  All-Hallows,  Barking.  An  excellent  textoaiy 
and  profound  linguist.    He  died  in  1616,  leaving  his  son  £1000  a-year. 

Dr.  Francis  Burleigh,  then  Vicar  of  Bishop  Stortford,  if  not  of  Thoriey, 
Herts,  and  died  in  1619  Y 

Dr.  Geoffrt  or  Wilfrid  Kino,  then  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
As  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  that  University,  he  succeeded  Robert 
Spalding,  about  to  be  mentioned. 

Richard  Thompson,  M.A.  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  bom  in  Holland  of  Eng- 
lish parents  ;  an  admirable  philologer,  but  better  known  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  than  at  home. 

William  Bedwell,  the  best  Arabic  scholar  of  his  time.  The  tutor  of  Erpenius 
and  Pocock  ;  (but  not  W.  Bedell  of  Kilmore  as  lias  been  conjectured ;  he 
was  then  at  Venice.)  "  The  industrious  and  thrice-leamed,"  said  Lightfoot, 
<<  to  whom  I  will  rather  be  a  scholar,  than  take  on  me  to  teach  others." 
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CAMBRIDGE.    1  Chronides  to  Ecdmastes  indusive. 

Edward  Litlib,  Re^us  Professor  of  Hebrew  for  thirty  years  in  this  Uiiiver- 
aity  ;  an  eminent  lingaist,  in  high  esteem  by  Ussher  and  Poeock.  His  death, 
in  May  1605,  is  supposed  to  have  retarded  the  work  in  hand. 

Dr.  John  Richardson,  then  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  Afterwards  Master 
of  Peter  House,  then  of  Trinity  College.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Ussher's  friend  of  the  same  name.    Died  in  1625. 

Dr.  Laurence  Chaderton,  distinguished  for  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  learning, 
then  first  Bifaster  of  Emmanuel  College.  ^  If  you  will  not  be  Master,"  said 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  "  I  will  not  be  Founder.**  He  was  th^  tutor  of  Joseph 
Hall  of  Norwich  and  W.  BedeU  of  Kilmore,  who  retained  the  highest  vene- 
ration for  him,  and  died  the  year  after  him.  Chaderton,  who  never  required 
the  aid  of  spectacles,  died,  according  to  his  epitaph,  at  the  age  of  103  1  Bom 
in  1537,  he  lived  to  1 3Ui  November  1640.  His  life,  in  Latin,  by  W.  DiOmg- 
ham,  was  published  in  1700. 

Francis  Dillingham,  then  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  an  eminent  Grecian.  He 
was  Parson  of  Dean,  and  beneficed  at  Wilden,  Beds.  As  an  author,  he,  as 
well  as  Overall,  continued  to  quote  the  Oeneta  version  years  after  our  pre- 
sent one  had  been  published.    He  died  a  single  and  a  wealthy  man. 

Thomas  Harrison,  Vice-chancellor  of  Trinity  College,  was  eminently  skiDed  in 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues,  as  his  own  University  has  borne  wit- 
ness.    Dyer  ascribes  to  him  a  Lexicon  Pente  Crlotton. 

Dr.  Roger  Andrews,  brother  of  Lancelot,  then  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and 
afterwards  Master  of  Jesus  College,  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester.  Died  in 
1618. 

Dr.  Robert  Spalding,  then  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  and  afterwards  the  aue- 
ceMsor  of  Livlie  as  Hegius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  skill 
in  that  language. 

Dr.  Andrew  Byno,  (not  Burge,  as  in  Burnet  and  Wilkins,)  then  Fellow  of  St. 
Peter's  College.  In  1606  subdean  of  York,  and  in  1618  Archdeacon  of  Nor- 
wich. As  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  he  succeeded  King^  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Spalding,  already  mentioned. 

OXFORD.    Imiah  to  Mcdachi  indusive. 

Dr.  John  Harding,  then  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University,  and 
afterwards  President  of  Magdalen  College,  and  also  Rector  of  Halsey  in  Ox- 
fordshire. 

Dr.  John  Rainolds,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College  ;  or  the  man  who 
moved  the  King  for  this  new  translation.  <<  The  memory  and  reading  of  that 
man,"  said  Bishop  Hall,  ^  were  near  to  a  miracle  ;  and  all  Europe  at  the 
time  could  not  have  produced  three  men  superior  to  Rainolds,  Jewell,  and 
Uasher,  all  of  this  same  College."  At  the  age  of  58,  he  died  '21st  May  1607. 
Even  during  his  tkknest,  his  coadjutors  met  at  his  lodgings  once  a  week,  to 
compare  and  perfect  their  notes. 

Dr.  Thomas  Holland,  then  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  afterwards  Rector  of 
Exeter,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford.  ^  Another  Apollos," 
says  Wood,  <<  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  Died  17th  March  1613,agcd  73. 

Dr.  Richard  Kilby,  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  highly  esteemed  by  Isaac 
Walton.  He  was  afterwards  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  left  commentaries  on  Exodus,  drawn  from 
the  Rabbins  and  Hebrew  interpreters.    Died  November  1 620. 
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Db.  Miles  Smith,  then  Canon  of  Hereford.  A  Hebrew  and  Childee,  Syriacand 
Arabic  scholar.  He  is  understood  to  have  been  the  writer  of  the  preface.  He 
and  Bilson  we  shall  find  to  be  the  final  examinators  of  the  whole  work.  Bi- 
shop of  Gloucester  in  1612. 

D&.  RiCHA&D  Brett,  then  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  Eminent  as  a  KngiiJBt  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  to  which  he  added  Chaldee,  Arabic^  and  Ethio- 
pic.    Rector  of  Quainton,  Bucks,  where  he  died  1 5th  April  1637. 

Richard  FAiBCLonaH  of  New  College,  Oxford !  The  Rector  of  Bncknell,  Ox- 
fordshire, who  died  there  in  1638. 

OXFORP.    Matthew  to  the  Acts  inclusive,  and  the  Revdation, 

Dr.  Thomas  Ravis,  then  Dean  of  Christ-Church.  Afterwards  on  the  Uth  Blarch 
1605,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  in  1607  of  London,  where  he  died  Uth  De- 
cember 1609. 

Dr.  George  Abbot,  then  Dean  of  Winchester  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford. 
Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1609  ;  of  Loudon  in  l6l0,andBaneroift 
dying  2d  November,  Abbot  became  primate  in  1611.  Died  4th  August  1633, 
aged  71. 

Dr.  John  Aolionby,  then  Principal  of  St  Edmund's  Hall  and  Rector  of  lalip, 
and  afterwards  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  King.  <'  Accomplished  in  learning 
and  an  exact  linguist."  Dr.  Richard  Eedes  was  indeed  the  first  appointed, 
but  he  died  l9Ui  November  1604  ;  Agliouby  died  6th  February  1610. 

Dr.  Gilgs  Tomson,  then  Dean  of  Windsor,  afterwards  in  March  1611  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  but  died  Uth  June  next  year.  ^  He  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pains  in  translating." 

Sir  Hbnrt  Savile,  Greek  tutor  to  Elizabeth,  and  Provost  of  Eton.  He  was 
knighted  by  James  this  year,  and  losing  his  son  about  that  period,  he  devoted 
his  time  aud  fortune  to  the  encouragement  of  learning.  He  contributed  seve- 
ral rare  books  and  MSS.  to  the  Bodleian,  besides  Greek  type  and  matrices 
to  the  Oxford  press.  His  fine  edition  of  Chrtftoatom't  Works,  in  Greek,  with 
notes  by  John  Bois  after-mentioned,  and  of  wliich  1 000  copies,  in  8  v<4umes 
folio  were  printed,  is  said  to  have  cost  him  £8000.  He  died  at  Eton,  19th  Fe- 
bruary 1622,  aged  73. 

Dr.  John  Pbryn,  Professor  of  Greek,  and  afterwards  Canon  of  Christ-Church, 
died  9th  May  1615. 

Dr.  Leonard  Hutten,  then  Vicar  of  Flower,  NorthamptoDshire  ;  an  excellent 
Greek  scholar,  aud  learned  in  other  brandies.  He  died  at  the  age  of  75, 
1 7th  May  1 632.    Dr.  Ravens  had  been  first  appointed,  but  his  place  vacated. 

Dr.  John  HARMAR,had  been  Professor  of  Greek,  Warden  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege. A  noted  Latin  aud  Greek  scholar.  He  published  Latin  translations 
from  Chrysostom,  aud  his  translation  of  Beza's  sermons  into  English,  bespeaks 
him  an  excellent  writer  of  English.    He  died  1 1th  October  1613. 

WESTMINSTER.    iZr/wwTw  to  Jude  indwtive. 

Dr.  William  Barlow,  made  Dean  of  Chester  in  December  1604,  Bishop  of 

Rochester  in  1 605,  of  Lincoln,  1 608.     Died  7th  September  1613. 
Dr.  Ralph  Hutchenson,  then  President  of  St.  Johu's  College,  Oxford.    Wood's 

Athenie,  by  Bliss,  ii.  p.  92. 
Dr.  John  Spencer,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  and  afterwards  Chaplain 

to  the  King.     On  the  deatli  of  Dr.  Rainolds  he  succeeded  him  as  President 

of  Corpus  Christi,  aud  died  3d  April  1614. 
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Dr.  Rookr  FjUfTON,  it  has  been  snppoeed  ;  if  ao.  Fellow  of  Pembroke  HaU^ 

Cambridge  ;  and  Minister  of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  London. 
Michael  Rabbbtt,  B.D.,  was  Rector  of  St  Vedast,  Foster  Lane,  London. 
Dr.  Thomas  Samdebson,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  1  Archdeacon  of  Rochester 

in  1606. 
WiLUAM  Dakins,  B.D.,  then  Greek  Lecturer,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  junior 

Dean  in  1606.    He  had  been  chosen  for  his  skill  in  the  original  laugoages, 

but  died  February  1 607. " 

To  these  men  the  King  is  reported  to  have  given  the  following  Instructions  or 
Rules: — 1.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  Church,  commonly  caUed  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  alteied  as  the  original  will  permit 

2.  The  names  of  the  Prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with  the  other  names  in  the 
text,  to  be  retained  as  near  as  may  be,  according  as  they  are  vulgarly  used.  8. 
The  old  ecdetiaitical  wordt  to  be  kept :  at  the  ftord  church  not  to  be  trandaied 
OONOREOATION,  &c  4.  When  any  word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to 
be  kept  which  hath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most  ancient  Fathersy 
being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place,  and  the  analogy  of  faith.  5.  The 
division  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all,  or  as  little  as  may  be,  if 
necessity  so  require.  6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but  only  for  the 
explanation  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  which  cannot,  without  some  cir- 
cumlocution, so  briefly  and  fitly  be  expressed  in  the  text.  7.  Such  quotations 
of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down,  as  shall  serve  for  the  fit  reference  of  one 
Scripture  to  another.  8.  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the 
same  chapter,  or  chapters  ;  and,  having  translated  or  amended  them  severally 
by  himself  where  he  thinketh  good,  all  to  meet  together,  confer  what  they  have 
done,  and  agree  for  their  part  what  shall  stand.  9.  As  one  company  hath  dis- 
patched any  one  book  in  this  manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  consi- 
dered of  seriously  and  judiciously  :  for  his  Majesty  is  careful  in  this  point  10. 
If  any  company,  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent,  shall  doubt  or  differ  upon 
any  places,  to  send  them  word  thereof,  note  the  places,  and  therewithal  send 
their  reasons  :  to  which,  if  they  conseut  not,  tlie  difference  to  be  compounded  at 
the  general  meeting,  which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  each  company  at  the 
end  of  the  work.  1 1 .  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of,  letters 
to  be  directed  by  authority,  to  send  to  any  learned  man  in  the  laud,  for  his 
judgment  in  such  a  place.  1 2.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to  the  rest 
of  his  clergy,  admonishing  them  of  this  translation  in  liaud  ;  and  to  move  and 
charge  as  many  as,  being  skilful  in  the  tongues,  have  taken  pains  in  that  kind,  to 
send  his  particular  observations  to  the  company,  either  at  Westminster,  Cam- 
bridge, or  Oxford.  1 3.  The  Directors  in  each  company  to  be  the  Deans  of  West- 
minbter  and  Chester  for  that  place  ;  and  the  King's  Professors  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  in  each  University.  14.  TheM  translations  to  be  used,  vhen  they  agree 
betUr  vith  the  text  than  the  Bishops*  Bible:  viz.,  1.  TyndaWs ;  2.  Matthew's; 

3.  Coterdale^s ;  4.  Whitckurche's  (i.  e.  Cranmer's)  ;  5.  The  Geneva, 

The  authority,  however,  or  the  accuracy  of  these  Rules  is  considerably 
shaken  by  the  account  delivered  in  io  the  Synod  of  Dort  on  the  20th  of 

II  Wood's  Fasti  and  Athena^— Ncwcoart't  Repertoriam— Le  NevM  Poati— Todd's  Vindica- 
tion—Whittakor,  and  wrvral  other  authoritica  compared.  In  addition  to  thciw  forty  men,  en- 
gaged on  the  Sacrbo  tkxt,  seven  more,  or  the  second  class  at  Cambridge,  were  put  to  tbo 
.4l>ocrpphat  yIe.  John  Uuport,  Dr.  Branthwaite,  Jeremiah  Radcliffe,  Dr.  itemuel  Ward,  An- 
d}«w  Downes,  the  Oreeic  Professor,  Mr.  Ward,  and  Johm  fiovs,  who,  however,  afterwards  was 
engaged  on  the  Sacred  text.  N.B.  Although //if jf-/oMr  were  said  to  have  been  named,  only 
fot-tjf-scvtH  sat  down  to  the  work. 
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November  1618.  They  state  that  only  seyen  rules  were  ultimately  pre- 
scribed, and  that  after  each  indiyidual  had  finished  his  task,  itedve  men 
(not  six)  assembling  together  reyised  the  whole.  Their  first,  second,  and 
fourth  rules  coincide  with  the  first,  sixth,  and  seyenth  of  the  preceding 
list. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  remark,  that  it  has  been  imagined  there 
were  other  iffords,  or  a  list,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  attached 
to  the  third  rule,  and  specified  by  the  Kijxq,  But  this,  as  well  as  that 
the  instructions  were  drawn  up  by  him  personally,  strongly  appears  to 
be  a  popular  mistake.  At  least,  after  minute  inquiry,  we  haye  found  no 
such  list.  Meanwhile,  the  following  statement  most  probably  accounts  for 
the  rumour.  The  learned  Henry  Jessey  being  engaged  for  many  yean 
in  critical  inquiries,  drew  up  an  essay  for  the  amendment  of  this  last  re- 
yision  of  the  Bible,  and  in  conj\mction  with  Mr.  John  Row,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  the  Principal  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  he  aimed  after  a  new 
yersion.  In  his  Essay,  he  says  that  one  Dr.  Hill  declared  in  open  as- 
sembly that  Bancroft  "  would  needs  haye  the  yersion  speak  the  prelati- 
cal  language  ;  and  to  that  end  altered  it  in  fourteen  aeYGoX  places  ;  and 
that  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  one  of  the  translators,  complained  of  the  Bishop's 
alterations,  but  said  **  he  is  so  potent  that  there  is  no  contradicting  him." 

But  whatever  dubiety  may  rest  on  the  Instructions,  such  were  the  Men 
appointed.  Most  of  them  were  already  in  independent  circumstances^ 
though  "  sundry*'  of  them  were  not  so,  and  the  posts  to  which  any  of 
them  succeeded  afterwards,  are  noted  under  each  of  their  names.  These 
appointments,  howeyer,  it  will  be  obyious,  had  occasioned  no  personal 
expense  to  his  Majesty,  as  they  were  simply  certain  casualties,  arising 
from  death  or  otherwise,  which  required  to  be  filled  up,  at  all  events. 
But  in  the  King's  letter  there  was  another  point  urged  by  him,  and 
which,  it  may  have  seemed  strange,  he  left  Bancroft  to  explain  to  all  his 
brethren.  The  fact  was,  that  some  money  did  appear  to  be  requisite,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  his  Majesty  not  choosing  to  signify  in  writing  that 
ho  had  none  of  his  0¥m,  or  that  the  Lords  in  the  Privy  Council  would 
not  agree  to  his  drawing  on  them,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  public  purse, 
he  left  another  man  to  explain  the  dilemma ;  and,  through  him,  now 
turned  to  the  Bishops  and  Deans,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  furnish 
supplies.  The  sum,  which  will  be  specified  by  Bancroft,  was  not  large. 
It  was  only  a  thousand  marks,  £660,  13s.  4d.,  or  precisely  the  same 
amount  which  he  alone  had  spent  in  repairing  his  palace,  since  he  had 
been  made  Bishop  of  London.  Less  than  the  twentieth  part  of  this  sum, 
therefore,  was  all  that  could  fall  to  his  share,  even  should  the  Deans  and 
Chapters  decline  to  a  man.  The  Bishop,  however,  being  under  orders, 
must,  of  course,  immediately  forward  his  circular  as  to  this  point,  which 
it  seems  he  did,  and  on  the  same  day  with  his  other  letter,  already 
quoted.     The  following  was  that  which  he  sent  to  John  Jegon,  Bishop 
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of  Norwich  ;  and  as  he  was  io  warn  all  the  Bishops,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  they  were  all  warned  in  the  same  terms. 

«  There  are  many,  as  your  lordship  perceiveth,  who  are  to  be  employed  in 
this  translating  of  the  Bible,  and  tundry  of  them  must,  of  necessity,  haYo  their 
charges  borne  ;  which  his  Majesty  was  very  ready,  of  his  most  princely  dispo- 
sition, to  have  borne,  but  some  of  my  lords,  as  things  now  go,  did  hold  it  ineon- 
Tenient,  Whereupon  it  was  left  to  me,  to  move  ail  my  brethren,  the  Bishops, 
and  likewise  every  several  dean  and  chapter,  to  contribute  to  this  work.     Ac- 
cording therefore  to  my  duty,  I  heartily  pray  your  lordship,  not  only  to  think 
yourself,  what  is  meet  for  you  to  give  for  this  purpose,  but  likewise  to  acquaint 
yonr  dean  and  chapter,  not  only  with  the  said  clause  in  his  Majesty's  letter,  but 
likewise  with  the  meaning  of  it,  that  they  may  agree  upon  such  a  sum  as  they 
mean  to  contribute.     I  do  not  think  that  a  thousand  marks  will  finish  the  work 
to  be  employed  as  aforesaid.-   Whereof  your  lordship,  with  your  dean  and 
chapter,  having  due  consideration,  I  must  require  you,  in  his  Majesty's  name, 
according  to  his  good  pleasure  in  that  behalf,  that,  as  soon  as  possibly  you  can, 
you  send  me  word  vhat  shall  be  expected  from  you,  and  your  said  dean  and 
chapter.    For  I  atnto  acquaint  kis  Majesty  loith  every  man*s  liberality  towards 
this  most  godly  work.    And  thus  not  doubting  of  your  especial  care  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  premises,  and  desiring  your  lordship  to  note  the  date  to 
me  of  your  receipt  of  this  letter,  T  commit  your  lordship  to  the  tuition  of  Al- 
mighty God.    From  Fulham  this  31st  of  July  I604."is 

Thus  all  the  Bishops  were  warned,  and  no  orders  could  be  more  explicit 
or  more  peremptory.  Jegon  nuurked  on  his  letter  "  Delibat  apud  Lud- 
ham  16th  August  1604,"  or  Ludham  Hall,  a  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich ;  but  when  we  turn  to  inquire  for  his  reply,  or  indeed  for  that  of 
any  other  man,  whether  Bishop,  or  Bean,  or  of  any  Chapter,  we  search  in 
Tain  !  From  the  bench  entire,  we  hear  not  one  echo  ;  for  if  there  was 
even  one  reply,  it  has  never  been  produced,  nor  has  such  a  thing  ever 
been  found  among  any  of  the  manuscripts.  The  sequel  will  shew  that 
there  probably  never  was  one,  but  certainly,  at  all  events,  no  money  con- 
tributed ;  so  that  we  are  thus  left  free  to  pursue  our  narrative.  The 
royal  orders  of  Henry  the  Eighth  on  this  subject,  he  acknowledged  him- 
self, late  in  life,  had  but  a  very  transient  effect ;  but  this  of  James  the 
First,  had  none  at  all.  One  solitary  letter  he  issued  at  the  outset,  for 
he  never  wrote  a  second,  and  having  once  let  the  Bishops  and  Deans 
alone,  it  was  vain  to  expect  any  aid  from  himaelf.  He  was  even  now, 
and  far  more  so  ever  after,  plunged  in  debt ;  but  so  far  as  money  was 


IS  The  original  hat  been  printed  onl  j  bj  Lewis.  Jkqon  was  formerly  Master  of  Bonnet  Col- 
lege, aftenrards  Dean  of  Norwich  and  now  Bishop,  since  January  1603.  Bancroft,  It  will  be  re- 
membered, was  now  only  acting  as  PrimaUy  bnt  rery  soon  to  be  elected ;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
notice,  that  only  one  instance  has  occurred  before,  of  letters  craving  money  having  passed  be- 
tween parties  occupying  precisely  the  same  situations.  The  reader  may  recollect  that  this  was 
when  Archbishop  Warham  was  addressing  Niz,  then  Bishop  of  Nortcich.  But  then,  it  was 
with  a  view  to  bwming  the  Scriptures,  when  there  was  a  ready  and  cordial  response,  with  a  con- 
tribution, and  great  zeal  displayed  on  both  sides.  We  hare  now,  therefore,  to  witness  what 
was  the  result  of  an  application  for  an  opposite  purpose ;  only  it  is  curious  enough  that  in  the 
only  recorded  instance  in  both  cases,  it  should  be  the  Primate  and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  No 
other  having  yet  been  found  in  any  of  oar  manuscript  collections,  the  control  is,  as  it  were, 
forced  upon  us. 
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concerned,  when  we  come  to  the  actual  publication  of  the  Sciipturea  in 
1611,  that  will  be  the  proper  time  to  observe  how  his  Majesty  had  gone 
on,  from  this  year  to  that.  ProvidentiaUy,  most  of  the  translators  were 
already  in  situations,  and  with  regard  to  some  others,  we  shall  find 
Boys,  one  of  the  most  able  among  them  all,  if  not  the  most  diligent, 
eating  his  "commons"  first  at  one  College  table,  and  then  at  another, 
in  Cambridge,  during  the  entire  period  in  which  he  was  there  engaged. 

It  has  been  questioned  when  these  men  sat  down  to  their  work ;  wh^ 
ther  immediately,  or  not  till  1607 ;  but  to  suppose  that  they  did  not 
commence  till  then,  is  out  of  the  question,  and  indeed  Anthony  Wood 
gives  1607,  as  the  termination  of  their  first  revision.  Livelie,afine  and 
ardent  scholar  answering  to  his  name,  would  certainly  not  deky  ;*'  and 
above  all,  the  origtnal  jtrvposer  of  the  work.  Dr.  Rainolds,  waa  busy,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  his  dying  day,  in  1607.  The  different  parties  might 
not  all  commence  at  the  same  moment,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that,  with  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Greek  of 
the  New  before  them  all  along,  the  first  revision  of  the  Sacred  text,  by 
the  forty-seven,  occupied  about /ottr  years  ;  the  second  examination  by 
twelve,  or  two  selected  out  of  each  company,  nine  months  more,  and  the 
sheets  passing  through  the  press,  other  two  years,  when  the  Bible  of  1611 
was  finished  and  first  issued. 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  only  manuscript  memoir,  known  to  exist,  of  any  of  the  translators, 
which  affords  information  ;  though  before  doing  so,  it  maybe  remarked, 
that  we  are  now  to  be  furnished  with  evidence  in  proof,  that  no  money 
had  hem  paid  to  the  forty-seven,  or  the  six  companies  when  working 
separately,  at  Westminster,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford.  But  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  their  labours,  when  two  out  of  each  company,  or  twelve  in 
all,  were  selected,  and  met  in  London,  pecuniary  supply,  to  a  moderate 
extent,  had  become  necessary.  The  entire  Bible,  as  it  came  from  the 
forty-seven,  was  now  before  these  twelve  men,  who  met  at  Stationers* 
Hall,  and  were  thus  daily  occupied  in  their  second  revision  for  nine 
months  ;  or  thirty-nine  weeks.  They  were  paid  weekly,  though  certainltf 
not  hy  hie  Majesty ^  nor  by  any  of  the  prelates  or  parties,  to  whom  he  had  so 
urgently  applied.  A  sum,  however,  of  more  than  "  a  thousand  marks"  had 
been  at  last  required,  and  the  only  question  will  be,  from  whence  it  came. 

The  memoir  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  that  of  John  Bois  or  Boys  al- 
ready mentioned.  Bom  at  Elmset,  near  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk,  he  was  taught 
the  first  rudiments  of  learning  by  his  father,  William  Boys,  rector  of 


13  Livelie  or  Lively,  tho  Hebrew  professor,  living  contented  with  his  stipend,  after  num; 
troubles,  and  the  loss  of  his  wife,  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
translators ;  and  taking  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  work,  he  was  well  provided  for  by  Barlow, 
not  King  James;  but  in  May  1605  he  died  by  a  qninsey,  alter  only  four  days*  illness,  leaving 
eiftwi  orphans,  "  destitute  of  necessaries  for  their  maintenance,  but  only  such  as  Ood  and  Rood 
friends  should  proTidc."  See  his  funeral  sermon,  10th  May  1600,  by  Thomas  Playfere,  Lady 
Margaret's  professor  in  Cambridge.    Printed  by  Thomas  Legat ;  1611. 
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West  Stow  in  that  county  ;  and  even  when  yet  a  boy,  his  acquaintance 
with  Hebrew  was  remarkable,  being  able  to  read  the  Old  Testament  with 
fluency  in  the  original,  as  well  as  to  write  the  language  with  elegance. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  admitted  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  with  Qreek  he  became  equally  f&miliar ;  and  for  ten  years  out  of 
the  twenty-two,  in  which  he  resided  in  that  College,  he  was  the  chief 
Greek  lecturer.  Voluntarily  he  read  a  lecture  in  the  same  language,  for 
some  years,  at  four  in  the  morning,  attended  by  many  fellows,  among 
whom  was  the  well-known  Thomas  Gataker.  His  life,  at  once  curious 
and  interesting,  by  Dr.  Anthony  Walker  of  St.  John's,  is  among  the  Har- 
leian  manuscripts,  proving  that  his  interest  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  conspicuous.^^ 

^  When  it  pleased  Grod,"  says  the  wiiter, ''  to  move  K.  James  to  that  excel- 
lent work,  the  transIatiDg  of  the  Bible  ;  when  the  translators  were  to  be  cho- 
sen for  Cambridge,  he  (Boys)  was  sent  for  thither  by  them,  therein  employed 
and  chosen  one  ;  some  University  men  thereat  repining,  (it  may  be  not  more 
able,  yet  more  ambitious  to  have  had  a  share  in  that  service,)  and  disdaining 
that  it  should  be  thought  that  they  needed  any  help  from  the  eountry;  forgetting 
that  Tully  was  the  same  at  Tosculum,  he  was  at  Rome." — ^  All  the  time  he  was 
about  his  own  part,  his  diet  was  given  him  at  St.  John's,  where  he  abode  all 
the  week  till  Saturday  night,  and  then  went  home  to  discharge  his  cure,  (at 
Boxworth,  about  seven  miles  distant,)  returning  thence  on  Monday  morning." 

Not  yet  satisfied, — **  When  he  liad  finished  his  own  part,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  him  to  whom  it  was  assigned,  he  undertook  a  tecond,  and  then  was  in 
<  commons '  at  another  college."  This  last  must  have  been  the  sacred  text 
itself,  from  1  Chronicles  to  Eoclesiastes,  a  task  more  congenial  with  his  mind  as 
a  Christian.  The  representation  then  given  in  the  manuscript,  though  incor- 
rect as  to  the  number  of  revisors  and  their  paymaster,  we  first  give  entire — 

**  Four  years  he  spent  in  this  service,  at  the  end  whereof,  (the  whole  work 
being  finished,  and  three  copies  of  the  whole  Bible  being  sent  to  London,  one 
from  Cambridge,  a  second  from  Oxford,  and  a  third  from  Westminster,)  a  new 
choice  was  to  be  made  of  six  in  all,  two  out  of  each  company,  to  review  the 
whole  work,  and  extract  one  out  of  all  three,  to  be  committed  to  the  press.  For 
the  dispatch  of  this  business  Mr.  Downes  and  he,  out  of  the  Cambridge  com- 
pany, were  sent  for  up  to  London,  where  meeting  their  four  fellow-labourers, 
they  went  daily  to  Stationers'  Hall,  and  in  three  quarters  of  a  year  fulfilled 
their  task.  All  which  time  they  received  duly  thirty  shillings  each  of  them,  by 
the  week,  from  the  Company  of  Stationers ;  though  befork  they  h€Ki  nothing," 
but  (adds  the  other  manuscript)  "  the  self-rewarding  ingenious  industry.  Whilst 
they  were  employed  in  this  last  business,  he,  and  he  only,  took  notes  of  their 
proceedings,  which  he  diligently  kept  to  his  dying  day."^^ 

The  expression  ''  a  new  choice  was  made  of  six  in  all,  two  out  of  each 
company,"  contradicts  itself.    There  were  six  companies,  and  there  must 

M  Ua  Harl.  7Q53»  in  thirtj-elffht  quarto  ]M^^.  It  haa  been  once  printed  in  Peck'n  Dee.  Cn- 
rioea,  firom  a  copy  among  the  Baker  MSS. 

U  A  Teiy  strange  mietake  of  Lewie  has  been  copied  bj  many  anthora  np  to  the  present  time. 
Speaking  of  the  roTisora.  he  tayt— "  All  which  Ume  they  receired  thirty  pounds  each  of  them, 
by  the  week  P  This  would  have  been  above  £7000,  had  there  been  only  six,  bnt  as  there  wore 
tweWe,  £\4fi(»  for  nine  months'  work !  The  manuscript  to  quite  distinct,  ris.  SOf. 
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hare  been  two  out  of  each,  to  represent  the  part  translated.  The  mistake 
is  to  be  corrected,  as  already  hinted,  by  the  English  divines  sent  to  Dort 
in  1618.  Among  them  was  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  himself  one  of  the  trans- 
lators, and  in  giving  their  account  to  the  synod,  they  stated  that  twdve 
men  met  to  review,  and  correct  the  whole  work. 

Twelve  men  paid  at  the  rate  of  thirty  shillings  each,  was  equal  to 
£18  weekly,  and  for  the  thirty-nine  weeks,  £702  must  have  been  ex- 
pended :  but  with  regard  to  the  Faymcuters  for  this  service,  it  ia  pre- 
sumed that  the  reader  is  already  fully  prepared  to  doubt,  if  not  deny  the 
strange  assertion,  that  this  could  have  come  from  the  Company  of  Sta- 
turners.  Lewis  has  remarked  that  it  "  seems  a  confirmation  of  what  was 
before  observed,  that  the  proposal  of  raising  a  thousand  marks  on  the 
Bishops,  &c.,  was  rejected  by  them."  And  of  this  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion ;  but  after  the  game  played  vdth  the  Stationers*  Company  by  Chris- 
topher Barker,  and  the  state  in  which  we  left  the  parties,  how  could  one 
farthing  be  expected  from  that  Company  ?  They  had  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  affair,  from  first  to  last.  At  the  Hall,  as  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy, these  twelve  men  might  be  accommodated,  but  so  far  from  the  Com- 
pany having  any  concern  in  the  publication,  we  have  already  seen  the 
whole  fraternity  of  printers  and  booksellers  up  in  arms  against  the  ar- 
rangement by  a  monopoly. 

But  why  then  might  not  his  Majesty  be  supposed  to  defray  this  trifling 
amount  7  Because  that  when  only  such  a  sum  was  anticipated  at  the 
beginning,  he  himself  informed  us,  it  was  ''  not  convenient."  And  if  it 
was  not  so  then,  it  was  much  more  inconvenient  now.  As  a  source  of 
supply,  James  was  more  thoroughly  out  of  the  question  than  ever  before  ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  actually  no  evidence  that  he  took  any  &rther  con- 
cern in  the  whole  affair,  after  the  solitary  letter  in  1604,  and  a  slight  al- 
lusion to  the  subject  in  1606  ;  except  that  when  the  Bible  was  finished  at 
press,  he  must  have  given  his  sanction,  and  was  then  praised  to  the  skies. 
But  as  for  any  m<mey  being  ever  paid  by  him  since  the  time  that  he  him- 
self last  spake,  one  glance  at  his  progress  will  amply  suffice. 

Parliament  having  been  opened  on  the  9th  of  November  1606,  the  chief  busi- 
nesB  of  the  session  was  the  voting  of  a  subsidy.  As  reported  to  the  House,  and 
recorded  on  the  journal  of  the  Commons,  the  debts  of  the  late  Queen  were 
£400,000,  and  £20,000  for  her  funeral.  The  entrance  of  James  with  his  fiunily 
into  England,  and  his  coronation,  had  cost  £30,000  ;  upon  ambassadors  and  their 
entertainment,  he  had  lavished  £40,000  ;  and  the  expenses  of  Ireland  had  been 
£350,000.  Thus  the  sum  to  be  reduced  was  £840,000  :  the  debts  of  Elizabeth, 
at  tlie  close  of  her  long  reign,  and  those  of  James's  first  three  years,  being  now 
precisely  oitqvial  amount,  or  £420,000  each  !  By  this  time  his  Majesty  couJd 
neither  pay  his  household,  nor  decently  support  his  own  table.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  his  Lord  Treasurer,  had  been 
stopped  on  the  street,  by  servants  of  the  household,  claiming  their  wages^  and 
the  purveyors  had  refused  farther  supplies.   Within  eighteen  months  after  tliis, 
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on  the  19th  of  April  1608,  the  acoomplished  Sackvile,  Lord  Treasurer  Dorset, 
died  suddenly,  when  actually  sitting  at  the  Council  table  ;  and  being  succeeded 
by  Cecil,  now  Earl  of  Salisbury,  he  not  only  found  an  exhausted  exchequer,  but 
that  the  King's  debts  had  now  risen  to  three  times  the  amount  already  stated. 
Amidst  all  this,  the  high  tone  of  James's  pretensions  remained  undiminished, 
though  the  steps  taken  by  him  for  supply,  without  application  to  Parliament, 
serred  to  disclose  still  farther  the  baseness  of  his  mind.  He  was  supporting 
the  heir-apparent,  partly  by  a  pension  from  the  States-General ;  for  a  certain 
amount,  he  had  sold  to  the  Dutch  a  license  to  fish  off  the  coasts  of  England  and 
Scotland  ;  and  by  his  prerogative  alone,  he  had  levied  duties  on  tlie  import  and 
export  of  goods  I  Salisbury  had  laboured  hard,  in  ever}'  way,  to  reduce  his 
Royal  Master's  embarrassment ;  but  by  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1610  how 
stood  his  affairs  I  The  Lord  Treasurer  stated  to  the  House  that  the  King's  debts 
were  still  about  half  a  million  sterling,  while  his  ordinary  expenses  were  ex- 
ceeding his  income  by  £81,000  a-year  :  but  after  all  that  his  great  purveyor 
could  say,  Parliament  voted  no  more  than  a  subsidy,  which  amounted  to  not  one- 
furtA  part  of  the  needy  monarch's  demands.  ^  Alter  the  dissolution,"  says  Hal- 
lam,  **  James  attempted  as  usual  to  obtain  loans ;  but  the  merchants,  grown 
bolder  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  refused  him  the  accommodation.  He  then 
had  reoourse  to  another  method  of  raising  money,  unpi'ecedented,  I  believe,  be- 
fore his  reign,  though  long  practised  in  France,  the  sale  of  honours.  He  sold 
several  peerages  for  considerable  sums,  and  created  a  new  order  of  hereditary 
knights,  called  Baronets,  who  paid  £1000  each  for  their  patents.  Two  hundred 
were  intended,  but  only  ninety-three  were  sold  for  six  years  to  come."  In  this 
race  of  royal  prodigality,  therefore,  we  need  to  run  no  farther,  for  by  this  time 
the  Bible  of  1611  had  been  published.  It  has  been  affirmed  of  James  that  he 
never  did  a  great  or  generous  action  throughout  the  course  of  his  reign  ;  but 
certainly,  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  bo  hr  from  his  having  personally  con- 
tributed towards  the  undertaking,  it  will  be  well  if  he  ultimately  escape  from 
having  actually  reeeived  money  for  allowing  them  to  be  printed  ! 

Pecuniaiy  aid,  howeyer,  it  is  certain,  had  been  required  ;  and  so  at  last 
after  receiving  no  such  assistance  from  any  other  quarter,  we  must  turn 
to  the  patentee  and  inquire  how  he  had  been  proceeding  all  this  time. 
And  well  might  Barker  pay  whatever  was  required.  If  ^700  had  already 
been  expended,  the  translation  had  still  to  be  superintended  through  the 
press ;  a  process  which  seems  to  have  involved  much  more  expense,  as 
well  as  attention,  for  nearly  two  years  to  come,  under  the  eye  of  Dr.  Miles 
Smith,  already  mentioned,  and  Thomas  Bilson,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  underlings.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cost,  we 
have  no  evidence  of  one-farthing  contributed  from  any  quarter,  save  one. 

The  death  of  Christopher  Barker,  the  first  patentee,  at  the  age  of  70, 
in  NoTember  1599,  we  have  already  noticed ;  but  fully  ten  years  before, 
(8th  August  1589,)  as  soon  as  he  had  received  his  second  patent,  or  the 
first  from  Queen  Elizabeth  direct,  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  son,  he 
had  retired  from  the  &tigue  of  business,  and  ever  after  printed  the  Scrip- 
tures by  deputies,  or  by  George  Bishop  and  Ralph  Newbery,  well-known 
printers  of  other  things.  The  son,  Robert,  pursuing  his  father's  advan^ 
tage,  by  right  of  the  running  patent,  first  afiixed  lus  name  to  the  Bible 
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of  1601 ;  and  by  the  time  that  James  ascended  the  throne,  he  comes  be- 
fore us  as  Robert  Barker,  Esq.  of  Southley  or  Southlee  in  Bedfordshire. 
The  King,  howeyer,  had  been  little  more  than  two  months  In  England, 
when  Barker  had  secured  from  him  a  special  license,  dated  the  19th  of 
July,  for  printing  all  the  statutes  during  his  life  :  and  in  two  months 
more  he  was  again  in  contact  with  his  Majesty.  On  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  ^00  paid  to  the  King,  and  an  an- 
nual rent  of  £20,  he  had  granted  him  the  manor  of  Upton  for  22  years ; 
but  raising  the  rent  to  j£40  in  two  years  after.  Barker,  by  this  time, 
being  a  married  man,  had  a  fsmiily  growing  up.  His  lady,  the  daughter 
of  Day,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Bilson,  now 
engaged  with  the  Bible,  had  died  in  1607,  leaving  him  at  least  four 
children,  Christopher,  Robert,  Charles,  and  Matthew.  These,  the  grand- 
sons of  a  prelate,  were  aU  to  be  provided  for,  and  by  an  improvement  on 
the  method  by  which  Christopher  Barker  had  at  first  secured  a  patent  to 
his  only  son.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  considerable  amount  in  money  was 
demanded  to  defray  the  expenses  connected  with  the  superintendence  at 
press  of  the  new,  that  is,  our  present  version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  en- 
tire cost  was  defrayed,  but  certainly  not  by  any  Bishop,  and  much  less 
by  King  James  himself. 

One  writer,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  here  comes  to 
our  aid.  Although  Robert  Barker  had  actually  been  fined  for  incor- 
rect printing,  in  1634,  this  writer  strangely  enough  argues  in  favour  of 
the  monopoly  ;  "  lest  in  a  book  of  so  high  importance,  not  only  danger- 
ous errors,  but  even  pernicious  heresies  be  imprinted,  and  the  book  of 
life  be  undecently  printed  in  letter  and  paper."  "  And  forasmuch  as 
propriety  rightly  considered  is  a  legal  relation  of  any  one  to  a  temporal 
good ;  I  conceive  the  sole  printing  of  the  Bible  and  Testament  with 
power  of  restraint  in  others,  to  be  of  right  the  propriety  of  one  Matthew 
Barker,  citizen  and  stationer  of  London,  in  regard  that  his  father  paid 
for  the  amended  or  corrected  Translation  of  the  BihU  £3500 :  by  reason 
whereof  the  translated  copy  did  of  right  belong  to  him  and  his  assignes.'* 
Herbert,  accordingly,  ascribes  this  sum  to  the  expenses  of  ''  making  the 
new  translation."^^ 

In  perfect  harmony  with  this  payment,  immediately  after  Barker  had 
printed  the  Bible  of  1611,  we  find  him  on  the  10th  of  May  following, 
1612,  obtaining  from  the  King  a  patent  for  Christopher,  his  ddett  son,  to 
hold  the  same  after  the  death  of  his  father ;  but  with  an  additional 
proviso,  that  if  the  son  should  die  first,  his  heirs  were  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits, for  four  years  after  Robert  the  father  s  death  .^7    Within  ^y^  years 


i<  See  '*  A  briefe  TreatiM  concerning  the  reRnlating  of  Printing,  Hamblj  submitted  to  the 
Parliament  of  England.    By  William  Ball,  Esq.  London.    Printed  in  the  year  IfiSl." 

17  This,  by  mistake,  has  sometimes  been  placed  in  1602,  when  Elisabeth  was  on  the  throne* 
and  in  1608,  only  three  days  after  the  arrirni  of  Jsmes  in  London. 
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after  this  the  son  died^  and  so  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  hifl  reign^  or  on 
the  11th  of  Fehruarj  1616-17,  the  King  granted  the  same  patent  to 
Bobert  the  second  son,  for  thirty  years,  to  commence  after  the  death  of 
his  lather.  Now  at  such  a  time,  it  might  be  &irly  questioned,  since 
James  was  haunted  by  porerty  to  the  day  of  hiB  death,  whether  these 
patents  were  granted  for  nothing  ;  and  if  not,  then  the  parallel  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  James  I.  is  more  complete.  But  be  this  as  it  might, 
the  Barkers,  resolving  not  to  trouble  themselves  any  longer  with  press- 
work,  had  on  the  20th  of  July  1627,  or  the  third  of  K.  Charles,  assigned 
their  rights  to  Bonham  Norton  and  John  BUI,  which  the  King  confirmed. 
Robert  Barker,  the  father,  was  however  still  alive ;  and  stiU  not  satisfied, 
on  the  26th  of  September  1635,  he  actually  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
same  patent  in  reversion  to  Charles  and  Matthew,  his  younger  sons,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  four  years  to  Christopher's  heirs^  and  the  thirty  to 
Robert  their  brother  !^®  Thus  the  interests  and  the  emoluments  of  this 
one  family  are  seen  to  extend  from  the  nineteenth  year  of  Elizabeth, 
through  the  successive  reigns  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.  and  II.,  James  II. ^ 
of  WilUam  and  Mary,  to  the  eighth  year  of  Queen  Anne,  or  to  the  long  pe- 
riod of  132  years !  From  1577  down  to  1709,  not  a  single  copy  of  the  Sacred 
Yolume  had  issued  from  the  press,  in  which  this  family,  father,  son,  and 
grandsons,  had  not  a  personal  pecuniary  interest. 

In  all  this,  it  may  appear  to  some  persons,  that,  in  the  beginning, 
Christopher  Barker  did  nothing  more  than  secure  an  inheritance  to  him- 
self and  his  posterity,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  centiuy  and  a  half; 
though  at  this  distance  of  time,  no  one  who  considers  the  subject  would 
stand  up  to  justify  the  course,  whether  in  its  strange,  not  to  say  dis- 
honourable commencement,  or  its  as  strange  continuance.  But  in  a 
historical  point  of  view,  a  family  of  three  generations,  so  aggrandized, 
presents  a  subject  of  grave  consideration.  They  were  the  mechanical 
agents  employed  in  issuing  out  to  their  country,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  Sacred  Volume,  the  book  of  the  soul^  intended  by  its  Divine 
Author  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth  to  every  reader,  or  life 
that  shall  never  end.  In  the  days  of  health,  and  in  the  hurry  of  mer- 
cantile pursuit,  the  only  considerations  worth  notice  might  seem  to  be 
gain  and  successful  returns ;  but  in  a  course  such  as  this,  there  was  a 
personal  responsibility  involved,  of  no  ordinary  character.  Less  might 
have  been  said,  had  the  family  appeared  to  have  been  benefited  by  the 
volume  itself,  which  they  issued  so  long  ;  but  there  is  actually  nothing 
upon  record  to  encourage  any  such  hope.  On  the  contrary,  the  father 
of  these  four  sons  had  no  sooner  obtained  the  last  patent  for  his  youngest 
children  in  September  1635,  than,  from  some  cause  or  other,  he  became 
seriously  involved  in  difiUculties,  not  indeed  specified,  but  he  landed  in 


>8  For  this  roTentonarr  pat«nt,  Mr.  Ball  informs  us  that  Matthew  Barker  )md  paid  £mm. 

VOL.  II.  2  n 
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prison.  After  he  had  been  there  more  than  six  years,  a  committee  on 
the  subject  of  printing  having  been  appointed ;  on  the  7th  of  March  1642, 
the  Printers  of  London  presented  a  petition  before  it  ^'  for  the  better 
reguLiting  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  calling  in  of  four  several 
patents,  which  they  conceived  to  be  monopolies."  These  four  were  that 
granted  to  the  Barkers,  a  second  for  Law  books,  a  third  for  books  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  a  fourth  for  printing  all  broadsides.  Tlie 
three  last  died  away,  but  the  first,  as  it  is  well  known,  survived  un- 
touched. When  first  incarcerated,  Robert  Barker  had  yet  ten  years  to 
live,  but  there  he  lived,  and  there  also  he  died!  '*  These  are  to  certi£y, 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  Robert  Barker,  Esq.  was  committed  a  prisoner 
to  the  custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the  Eing*s  bench,  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber 1635,  and  died  in  the  prison  of  the  King's  bench  the  10th  of  Januaxy 
1645.'*^^  He  was  buried  in  two  days  after,  or  the  12th,  where,  we  are  not 
informed  ;  but  such  was  the  end  of  the  man  who  printed  the^r^  edition 
of  our  present  version,  as  well  as  many  others  after  it.  He  must  be 
ranked  only  among  the  mere  '^  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,*' 
before  and  after  him. 

To  return  then  for  a  few  moments,  and  finally,  to  the  Bible 
of  1611 ;  after  neither  his  Majesty,  nor  the  Bishops,  nor  the 
Stationers^  Company,  had  afforded  any  pecuniary  aid,  we 
have  found  the  money  famished,  and  very  properly,  by  the 
only  party  who  was  to  receive  the  profits.  The  honour  of 
payment  for  the  whole  concern,  so  often  ascribed  to  James 
the  First,  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  from  him,  if  one  shred 
of  positive  evidence  can  be  produced;  but  this,  it  is  pre* 
sumed,  lies  beyond  the  power  of  research.  In  this  case,  there* 
fore,  to  speak  correctly,  we  have  come  at  last,  not  to  an  affair 
of  government,  not  to  a  royal  undertaking  at  his  Majesty's  ex- 
pense^ according  to  the  popular  and  very  erroneous  historical 
fiction,  but  simply  to  a  transaction  in  the  course  of  business^ 
If  we  inquire  for  any  single  royal  grant,  or  look  for  any  act 
of  personal  generosity,  we  search  in  vain.*^ 


10  CertiBed  by  Thomas  Wim,  clerk  of  the  papon  to  the  Marshal  of  the  King's  bench,  16  Ian. 
1679.    See  Ames,  p.  3S8.    SmitiCi  Obituary  by  Peek. 

*o  We  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  langnage  which  has  frequently  been  employed  In  oar 
Conrts  of  Law ;  where  it  seems  to  hare  been  taken  for  granted,  merely  as  a  matter  of  coame. 
that  eren  Henry  VIII.  and,  above  all,  James  I.  had  acted  at  kings  in  this  matter;  bat  in  tbe 
absence  of  proof,  to  say  the  least,  the  terms  employed  both  at  the  Bar.  and  -from  the  Bench, 
sonnd  the  more  extraordinary.  In  the  case  of  the  Stationers'  Company  against  Partridice,  t^ 
Crown's  tole  right  to  publish  was  founded  on  propertp.  Mr.  Salkeld,  in  aigning  for  the  defen* 
dant,  after  denying  any  prerogative  in  the  Crown  over  the  press,  or  any  power  to  grant  any  ex- 
clusive privilege,  said—"  I  take  the  rule  in  all  these  cases  to  be,  that  where  the  Crown  hab  m. 
property  or  right  of  copy,  the  king  may  grant  it.  The  crown  may  grant  the  sole  printing  of 
Bibles  in  the  English  translation,  because  it  was  made  at  the  Ki/tiJ^s charge.'*    "The  King,** 
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There  is,  however,  in  conelnsion,  one  other  inquiry  to  be 
made;  and  this,  to  some  minds,  may  be  not  the  least  important. 
It  is  this.  By  whose  influence  or  authority  was  it,  that  our 
present  version  of  the  Sacred  Volume  came  to  be  read,  not  in 
England  alone,  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland !  This  too,  is  a 
question  the  more  interesting  to  millions,  as  it  is  now  the  Bible 
of  so  many  distant  climes — read  not  only  in  the  Americas  and 
Canada,  but  in  all  the  wide-spread  and  daily  extending  British 
colonies. 

The  reigning  King  had  indeed  signified  his  approbation  of 
the  undertaking,  and  when  the  Bible  was  published  it  bore  on 
its  title-page,  that  the  version  had  been  '*  newly  translated  out 
of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the  former  translations  dili- 
gently compared  and  revised,  by  his  Majesty's  special  com- 
mandment.'*^ In  a  separate  line  below,  and  by  itself,  we  have 
these  words,  *^  Appointed  to  be  read  in  churches.^  Now  as 
the  Book  never  was  submitted  to  Parliament,  never  to  anv 
Oonvocation,  nor  as  far  as  it  is  known,  ever  to  the  Privy- 
Oouncil ;  James,  by  this  title-page,  was  simply  following,  or 
made  to  follow,  in  the  train  of  certain  previous  editions.  As  for 
Elizabeth,  his  immediate  predecessor,  we  have  already  seen, 
that  under  her  long  reign,  there  was  another  version,  beside 
the  Bishops\  and  that  the  former  enjoyed  the  decided  prepon- 
derance in  public  favour:  so,  in  the  present  instance,  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake  or  misapprehension,  in  regard  to 
the  influence  or  authority  by  which  our  present  Bible  came  to 
be  universally  received,  a  result  somewhat  similar  took  place. 

•Thus,  for  seyen  or  eight  years  after  the  present  version  was  published, 


■aid  Lord  Chief  Jiutic*  MAirBviiu),  on  another  oocaalon,  **  has  no  property  In  the  art  of  printing. 
The  King  has  no  authority  to  restrain  the  press.  The  King  cannot,  by  law,  grant  an  exclusive 
pvlTilcge  to  print  any  book,  which  does  not  belong  to  hinue^.  The  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
tli«  Greek  Testament  or  the  Septnagint,  does  not  belong  to  the  King ;  they  are  common.  Bnt 
the  English  translation  he  bought,  therefore  it  has  been  concluded  to  be  his  property !  His 
wkole  right  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  property  in  the  copy  by  the  common  law  II**  In  a  for* 
ni«r  part  of  this  history  we  had  occasion  to  quote  the  language  of  SoUcitor>Oenera]  York,  in  the 
case  of  Baskett  v.  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who  absolutely  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
<*  the  translation  of  the  great  English  Bible  under  Grafton  teas  performed  ai  tke  Kini^s  expense," 
meaning  Henry  VII I.,  **  wsftic/b  gave  Mm,  the  reigning  monarch,  another  kind  of  right  I V  Both 
the  Ben<di  and  the  Bar,  the  reader  must  be  aware,  here  proceed  on  the  delicate  principle,  that 
the  King  never  dies  ;  he  only  dtmieei,  and  so  the  right,  according  to  the  popular  fancy,  remained. 
It  is  certainly  passing  strange,  that  no  pleader  once  thought  of  denying  that  either  Monarch  ever 
paid  one  farthing.  Going  into  his  proof,  he  might  have  followed  it  up  by  a  second,  that  after  all, 
cur  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  an  origituU  work.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  no  historical 
aaanmptions  seem  to  be  greater  than  these.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  only  look  at  certain  Jlnet 
imposed  by  Henry  in  connexion  with  the  Scriptures,  and  to  these  patents  granted  by  James,  as 
Ax  as  evidence  goes,  it  rather  appears  that  both  their  Majesties  have  been  brought  in  as  dsbtors 
TO  THB  Book,  but  nbvkr  thb  Book  to  thbm. 
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we  find  Barker,  or  Norton  and  Bill,  still  printing  the  Qeneva  Kbie,  at 
least  in  ten  editions,  besides  four  of  the  New  Testament  separately.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  royal  patentee  went  on  to  print  both  yersions  to  the  year 
1617  or  1618.21  After  that  the  Geneva  Bibles,  so  frequently  printed  in 
Holland,  were  imported  and  sold,  without  the  shadow  of  inhibition  daring 
the  entire  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  longer  still.  As  for  ScoUand, 
from  whence  the  King  had  come,  that  Bible  continued  to  be  as  much 
used  there,  as  the  present  yersion,  for  more  than  twenty  years  after  James 
was  in  his  grave.  The  influence  or  authority  of  James,  therefore,  can- 
not once  be  mentioned,  when  accounting  for  the  ^no^  result. 

The  Bible  was  indeed  first  published  in  1611,  and  being  still  farther 
corrected  in  1613  ;  but  did  James,  as  a  king,  take  one  step  to  enforce 
its  perusal  ?  Not  one  ;  a  fact  so  much  the  more  notable,  when  the  over- 
weening conceit  of  that  monarch,  and  the  high  terms  in  which  he  so  fre- 
quently expressed  himself  as  to  his  prerogative,  are  remembered.  **  We 
can  assign/'  says  one  of  the  best  living  authorities  in  the  kingdom,  ^  we 
can  assign  no  other  avthoriiy  for  using  the  present  yersion  of  the  Bible, 
except  that  of  the  conference  at  Hampton  Gourt."'^  But  that  conference 
has  been  already  described,  and,  in  the  circumstances,  it  actuaUy 
amounted  to  no  authority  at  all  in  point  of  law  ;  James  was  not  then 
King  of  England  ;  though  had  it  been  otherwise,  that  conference  cer- 
tainly had  not  the  slightest  influence  in  reconunending  the  version  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  However,  immediately  after  his  Majesty  had  been 
recognized  by  Parliament,  he  had  spoken  onoey  as  we  have  heard ;  and 
his  solitary  letter  we  have  given  at  length.  It  was  in  part  abortive,  and 
after  that,  it  seems,  he  must  speak  no  more  ;  a  circumstance  more  wor- 
thy of  notice,  as  James  was  notoriously  so  fond  of  speaking  officially,  and 
especially  by  proclamations.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  his  reign,  he 
had  issued  at  least  a  round  dozen,  but  here  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  *'  After  this  translation  was  published,"  says  one  writer,  *^  the 
others  all  dropt  off  by  degrees^^  that  is,  in  about  forty  years,  **  and  this 
took  place  of  all,  though  I  don't  find  that  there  was  any  oanonj  procUt- 
motion,  or  act  of  parliament,  to  enforce  the  use  of  it.''^  "  The  present 
version,"  says  Dr.,  Symonds, ''  appears  to  have  made  its  way,  without  the 
interposition  of  any  authority  whatsoever  ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
any  traces  of  a  proclamation,  canon,  or  statute  published  to  enforce  the 
use  of  it." 

As  for  the  '^  appointment,"  noted  on  the  title-page  merely,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  extended  no  farther  than  to  pvUic  assemblies  of 
the  people,  here  indefinitely  enough  styled  ^'  Ohurches ;"  and  taking  the 
translators  themselves  for  our  guide,  they,  in  their  dedication,  looked  no 


s'  We  suspect  there  may  still  be  foand  h  later  date. 

»  The  ReT.  Dr.  Lee  in  1894.    Now  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinbnn^h. 
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fiffther  than  England,  Now,  even  there,  while  there  had  been  a  pro< 
clamation  and  canons  with  regard  to  Matthew's  and  Cranmer  s,  and  the 
Bishopfi'  Bible,  in  1538, 1571,  and  1603,  it  becomes  very  observable  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  ever  issued  as  to  our  present  version. 
It  is  true  that  in  various  ''  Articles  of  Inquiry**  on  episcopal  visitation, 
in  succeeding  reigns,  such  a  question  as — "  Have  you  a  large  Bible  of 
the  last  translation  ?  **  had  been  put  to  church- wardens.  Such  occasional 
inquiries  however,  proceeded,  in  all  cases,  simply  in  virtue  of  the  King's 
personal  authority  over  that  Church  of  which  he  was  recognized  as 
Head ;  and  they  amount  to  nothing,  as  soon  as  we  inquire  for  the  cause 
of  universal  usage,  whether  in  Scotland,  or  even  in  England  throughout. 

As  royal  authority,  therefore,  had  no  influence  in  accounting  for  the 
change,  <me  circumstance,  far  more  tangible,  must  be  observed,  and  it  is 
well  worthy  of  special  notice.  Our  present  version,  on  the  whole,  was 
no  doubt  superior  to  its  predecessors,  but  then  besides,  it  had  one 
mighty  additional  advantage  in  its  feivour.  It  was  withotU  note  and  cam- 
ment.  On  the  other  hand  the  (Geneva  of  1560,  though  an  excellent  ver- 
sion, and,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  well  worthy  of  another  fresh  edi- 
tion even  now,  had  been  almost  always  accompanied  with  these  appen- 
dages. Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  notes,  no  intelligent  person  can 
speak  lightly  of  the  version  itself ;  but  these  notes  proved  the  dead  weight 
which  at  last  sunk  the  translation  into  an  oblivion  which,  but  for  them, 
the  version  might  have  longer  survived.  Thus  once  more,  or  from  Tyn- 
dale's  down  to  our  present  version,  was  Divine  providence  marking  out 
to  this  country  the  true  and  only  path  to  universal  usage  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  whether  in  this  or  in  every  other  land.  It  was  the  BiUe^  but  it 
must  be  withovt  note  and  comment. 

To  these  Geneva  notes  Archbishop  Laud  inherited  far  more  hatred 
than  James  had  ever  felt.  The  King  after  his  one  sally  at  the  confe- 
rence, seems  to  have  let  the  matter  alone  ;  not  so  the  Prelate,  and  under 
his  sway  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  had  assumed  a  very  singular 
aspect.  He  comes  before  us  in  proof  of  the  impotence  of  royal  authority ^ 
and  even  of  the  royal  patent,  whether  for  corredt  printing,  or  svpplying  the 
pttUic  demand.  This  was  about  the  year  1632,  when  Laud,  and  very 
properly,  was  fining  his  Majesty*s  printer,  Barker,  for  incorrect  printing 
of  the  Bible  at  home.^     But,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  strangest 

**  Robert  Barker  and  Martin  Lucaa,  King's  printers,  having  published  a  Bible  this  year,  in 
which,  among  other  erratA,  the  word  not,  wan  left  out  of  the  seventh  commandment,  the  imprcH- 
sion  was  called  in,  and  the  printers  fined  £300,  not  £3(KX>  as  sometimes  staled.  With  this 
money  a  fount  of  fair  Oreelc  tjpes  was  provided.  Robert  Barker,  sen.,  did  not  die  till  lf)45,  and 
conid  not  have  sunk  into  prison  under  such  a  sum  as  this.  Indeed,  when  Charles  I.  referred  to 
the  amount,  thus  he  expressed  himself^— "  And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  said 
Robert  Barker  and  Martin  Lucan,  our  patentees  for  printing,  or  those  which  cither  now  are,  or 
ahadl  hereafter  succeed  them.  bdn;j  <treat  gaineri  by  their  paUnt^  shall,  at  their  own  proper  coMt 
and  charges  of  ink,  paper,  and  workmanship,  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  in  Greek,  qr  Greek 
and  Latin,  one  such  volume  in  a  year,  be  it  bigger  or  leai,  as  the  Right  Rev.  Father  aforesaid, 
(AugvatineLlndsell,  bishopof  Peterborough,)  oronrservant,  Patrick  Young,  (King's  Librarian,) 
or  any  other  of  our  learned  subjectn,  shall  make  ready  for  the  press." 
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inooiudBtency,  he  web  labouring  with  all  his  might,  to  prayent  the  impor- 
tation of  Bibles  printed  in  Holland,  chiefly  on  the  acknowledged  ground 
of  their  superior  excellence  in  eyery  point  of  yiew  !  When  put  on  his 
trial,  some  years  after,  and  caUed  to  account  for  many  other  things,  it 
was  one  of  the  charges  against  him,  that  ^  one  of  the  first  books  most 
strictly  prohibited  to  be  printed,  imperiled,  or  sold  by  this  Archbishop, 
was  the  English  Geneya  Bible,  with  marginal  notes  and  prefaces,  though 
printed  here  in  England,  not  only  without  the  least  restraint,  but  cum 
privHegio  regicB  Majestatu  during  all  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James, 
their  reigns,  by  the  Queen*s  and  King's  printers  ;  and  since  our  printers 
haye  neglected  to  print  them,  for  fear  of  hindering  the  sale  of  the  last 
translation,  wUhout  notes^  they  haye  been  sold  without  any  contradiction 
till  this  Archbishop  began  to  domineer/'  The  following  was  part  of  Laud^s 
own  curious  reply,  meant  for  defence. 

**  The  restraint  was  not  for  the  notes  oidy ;  for  by  the  numeroas  oonung  oyer 
of  Bibles,  both  with  and  leiikowt  notes,  from  Amsterdam,  there  was  a  great  and 
just  fear  conceived,  that,  by  little  and  little,  printing  would  quite  be  carried  out 
of  the  kingdom  ;  for  the  books  that  came  thenoe,  were  better print^hdUr  hownd, 
better  paper ^  and  for  all  the  charges  of  bringing,  eM  better  eheap !  And  would 
any  man  buy  a  worse  Bible  dearer,  that  might  have  a  better  more  cheap  I  And 
to  preserve  printing  here  at  home,  as  well  as  tke  noteSy  was  the  cause  of  stricter 
looking  to  these  Bibles  ! " 

To  this  the  Commons  replied,  **  That  the  English  Bible  with  the  Geneva 
notes  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  printed  and  reprinted  during  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  K.  James's  reigns  ;  and  in  the  15th  of  James,  (nay  the  sixteenth !} 
there  was  an  impression  of  them  printed  here  by  the  King's  own  printer  ;  since 
which  time  the  new  trantiatum^  mthout  aotet,  being  fnott  vendible^  the  King's  prin- 
ters forbearing  to  print  them  for  their  private  lucre,  not  by  virtue  of  any  public  re- 
straint, the  Geneva  were  usually  imported  from  beyond  the  seas,  and  publicly 
sold  without  any  inhibition  or  punishment,  till  this  Archbishop's  time,  who  made 
it  no  leoB  than  a  high  oomtnietion  erime  to  vend,  bind,  or  import  them." 

Thus  matters  had  gone  on  for  a  few  years  longer,  till  the 
last  official  interferences  with  our  present  version  of  the  Bible 
took  place.  They  become  more  worthy  of  regard,  not  only  as 
being  the  last ;  but  on  account  of  seyeral  circumstances  con- 
nected with  both  the  attempts. 

Under  the  gradual  disclosure  of  attested  facts,  in  regular 
succession  from  Henry  the  Eighth  down  to  this  period ;  while 
establishing  the  high  independence  of  the  English  Bible  as  a  dis- 
tinct undertaking,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  other  things ; 
the  present  history  may  seem  to  have  borne  hard  upon  some 
men  in  high  places ;  since  it  has  bereaved  the  reigning  prince, 
as  well  as  some  of  his  titled  advisers,  of  an  honour  and  influence 
which  have  too  often  been  falsely  ascribed  to  them.     But  in 
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never  soliciting  their  patronage,  and  in  no  vital  point  admit- 
ting of  their  control,  it  becomes  a  very  observable  circumstance, 
that,  at  this  crisis,  when  the  question  of  our  present  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  came  to  be  settled  for  two  centuries  to  come, 
the  history  will  effectually  redeem  itself  from  all  imputations 
as  to  anything  invidious  towards  the  Grown,  <u  the  Grown. 
The  course  it  held  under  monarchical  government,  will  not 
change  when  this  is  ffone.  Let  executive  human  power  be 
held  by  whomsoever  it  might,  if  put  forth  here,  in  the  shape 
of  control,  it  cannot  be  allowed,  and  like  former  attempts,  it 
must  come  to  nothing.  The  proposal  may  be  hinted,  but  it 
will  die  away. 

It  happened  about  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Laud,  and 
four  after  that  of  Gharles  the  First,  that  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Long  Parliament,  on  the  1 1th  of  January  1653, 
for  "  a  new  English  translation  of  the  Bible  out  of  the  origi- 
nal tongues.''^  Such  a  bill,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  never 
1>efore  been  laid  before  any  premous  Parliament  in  England. 
Once  upon  a  time  indeed,  under  Edward  VI.,  we  have  seen 
that  a  bill  was  brought  before  the  Senate  referring  simply  to 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  which  was  never  mentioned  a  second 
time,  or  heard  of  more  ;  but  respecting  any  version,  or  revi- 
sion of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  consent  of  Convocation  had  ne^^er 
been  deemed  necessary,  so  that  of  Parliament  had  neter  been 
consulted.  At  a  period,  therefore,  when  there  was  no  King 
upon  the  throne,  no  Primate  in  existence,  nor  any  House  of 
Lords,  such  a  proposed  Bill  excites  special  notice ;  while  as  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  o£Scial  power  to  interfere,  it  becomes 
the  more  striking,  as  being  of  a  new  character.  The  Bill  was 
once  mentioned,  and  only  once ;  but  the  Parliament  of  the 
Lord-Brethren  must  no  more  invade  the  peculiar  character  of 
this  cause,  than  the  parliament  of  royalty  ;  nor  must  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  be  flattered,  any  more  than  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Prince.  This  Parliament  had  already  sat 
for  more  than  twelve  years,  retaining  the  supreme  authority 
in  their  hands,  so  that  this  Bill  sunk  into  oblivion  by  the 
well-known  dissolution  of  the  House  soon  after.  On  the  20th 
of  April,  Gromwell,  surrounded  by  some  of  his  officers  and 
several  hundred  men,  repaired  to  the  Parliament,  and  after 
hearing  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  discuss  the  question  as 
to  the  form  of  their  own  dissolution,  he  rose  and  peremptorily 
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settled  it.  In  the  way  which  has  been  so  often  described^  he 
upbraided  certain  members,  dissolyed  the  House,  ordering  the 
members  to  disperse,  the  mace  to  be  taken  away,  and  carrying 
the  keys  of  the  House  with  him,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  he  also  dissolved  the  Council  of  State. 

But  thoagh  Parliament  under  any  regime  must  not  interfere,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  individuals  as  such,  from  prosecuting  any  enter- 
prize  with  reference  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  the 
incident  just  mentioned  becomes  far  more  observable  from  the  time  of  its 
occurrence.  Only  a  few  weeks  before,  certain  individuals  moved  by  ardent 
desire  for  the  promotion  of  sacred  literature,  with  great  zeal  had  already 
embarked  in  an  undertaking  of  the  noblest  character,  involving  great 
expense.  We  refer  to  the  London  Polyglot  Bible,  by  &r  the  most  im- 
portant biblical  work  ever  issued  from  the  British  press,  which  has  ren- 
dered immense  service  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  well  as 
conferred  imperishable  honour  on  its  projectors  and  its  editor,  Brian 
Walton.a» 

Three  works  of  the  same  nature  had  been  previously  published  on  the 
Continent  The  Complutensian  Polyglot  of  1517,  at  the  charge  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes — ^The  Antwerp  in  1572,  by  Arias  Montanus,  at  the  charged 
of  the  King  of  Spain — The  Parisian  in  1645,  by  Michael  le  Jay,  by 
authority  of  Cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  All  these  were  by  dis- 
ciples of  the  old  learning,  under  the  authority  of  Royal  or  Cardinal 
patronage  ;  but  the  London  Polyglot,  by  disciples  of  the  neta,  originated 
with  the  people  themselves,  and  by  them  it  was  triumphantly  carried 
through.  In  1652,  it  was  first  started ;  and  on  the  ilth  of  July  the 
Council  of  State  had  indeed  signified  their  approbation,  and  allowance 
of  the  work  ;  but  that  Council,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  sent  adrift 
by  Cromwell,  a  circumstance,  in  reference  to  the  Polyglot,  of  no  moment 
whatever,  as  the  event  will  prove.* 

A  prospectus  and  proposals  being  printed,  they  had  said — "  Whereas 
the  former  editions,  though  less  perfect  than  that  proposed,  and  not  so 
fit  for  use,  have  been  printed  at  the  public  charge  of  Princes  and  ffreeU 
persons,  and  the  charge  of  this  work  will  exceed  the  ability  of  an  ordin- 
ary person,  whereupon  divers  persons  of  worth  have  expressed  their 
readiness  to  join  in  the  charge  of  the  impression  ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that 
others,  who  wish  well  to  learning  and  religion,  will  assist — and  whatso- 


>A  Nine  languages  are  used  in  this  Bible,  Hdnrw,  Choldee,  SamoriUtn,  (rresk,  SyriaCt  jirabir, 
KOliopfe,  Pmie^  and  Latin  ;  thongh  bj  no  means  thronghoat.  The  Pentateuch  is  in  eiffM,  the 
Psalms  in  seven,  other  parts  iu  sLXt  the  New  Tektamcnt  in^iv,  and  Bather  in  tieo.  The  Kthiopic 
is  used  in  the  Psalms  and  New  Testament,  but  not  in  the  Pentateuch. 

*^  When  the  approbation  was  signified,  some  hope  was  entertained  that  thej  would  vote 
i^'lOOl)  to  encourage  tlio  work ;  but  thoy  certainly  never  did  rote  one  farthing,  nor  was  it  wanted, 
as  we  shall  see  presently. 
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ever  monies  shall  be  raised,  shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  William 
Humble,  Esq.  treasurer,  for  this  purpose."  Here  then  was  one  of  the 
finest  tests  for  proving,  to  what  extent  zeal  for  such  learning  existed  in 
the  country,  or  deep  interest  in  the  Original  Scriptures.  There  was  no 
parade,  nor  one  sounding  title  to  usher  in  the  day,  but  with  Hwmile  for 
a  treasurer,  let  us  see  how  the  design  proceeded.  "  The  work,"  said 
they,  "  will  not  be  begun,  till  there  be  enough  to  finish  the  first  volume 
containing  the  Pentateuch,  viz.  about  £1500 ;  nor  the  other  volumes 
till  a  proportional  sum  for  each  be  brought  in,  viz.  about  £1200."  As 
there  were  to  be  six  volumes  in  all,  it  was  then  supposed  that  at  the 
least  £7500  would  be  required,  and  the  whole  to  be  thus  published 
by  subscription,  if  there  was  encouragement.  Those  that  advanced 
ten  pounds,  were  to  have  one  copy,  or  six  copies  for  £50,  and  so  for 
any  greater  sum,  to  be  paid  by  instalments — And  what  was  the  re- 
sult ?  Why  that  just  before  the  English  Bible  had  been  once  hinted  at 
in  Parliament,  where  however  it  must  not  be  touched ;  or  by  the  end  of 
that  year  (1552)  in  which  the  subject  was  broached,  nearly  four  thou- 
sand pounds  had  been  subscribed,  and  in  only  four  months  after,  or  by 
the  4th  of  May  1653,  the  subscriptions  to  the  work  had  not  only  risen  to 
nine  thattsand  pounds,  but  according  to  Walton's  own  words,  much 
more  was  likely  to  be  added  !  This  noble  undertaking  then  commenced 
at  press  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and  the  first  volume  was  delivering 
to  the  subscribers  in  September  following.  The  second  volume  was 
finished  in  July  1655,  the  t&ird  in  July  1656,  and  the  three  last  volumes 
by  the  end  of  1657.  Two  presses  were  engaged  from  the  beginning,  and 
afterwards  more,  but  the  whole  work  was  completed  in  only  four  years  ; 
while  the  Parisian  Polyglot  had  been  ae&enteen  years  in  the  press.^ 

Thus  the  most  complete  collection  of  the  Sacred  Writings  ever  pub- 
lished, and  far  surpassing  all  former  works  of  the  kind,  was  prepared 
and  published  by  the  people  for  the  people.  The  proposal  was  laid  be- 
fore them,  and  they  answered  in  a  style  worthy  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite. 
Above  fifty  ominent  individuals,  though  of  different  sentiments,  have 
been  mentioned  by  name,  as,  with  one  consent,  deeply  interested  in  the 
stupendous  undertaking ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  among 
the  innumerable  works  since  published  by  subscription  in  this  kingdom, 
correctly  speaking,  this  must  ever  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list.  The 
London  Polyglot  Bible,  for  the  use  of  the  learned,  superior  to  all  its  pre- 
decessors, and  thus  executed,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  entire  history 
of  the  English  Bible  for  the  use  of  the  people  at  large. 

It  was  just  at  the  time  that  the  London  press  was  occupied 
With  the  last  volumes  of  Walton'^s  Polyglot,  that  the  final 
attempt  to  interfere  with  our  present  version  occurred.    Wal- 

S7  Todd's  Life  of  Walton. 
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ton  and  a  few  others  appear  as  though  they  were  about  to 
reconsider  it ;  that  is,  they  were  deputed  to  do  so,  but  as  they 
come  before  us  under  the  orders  of  a  parliamewtary  sub-com- 
mittee, they  were  not  allowed  to  proceed.  The  existing  par- 
liament had  been  summoned  by  Cromwell,  as  the  Lord-Pro- 
tector, to  represent  England^  Scotland^  and  Ireland.  They 
had  chosen  what  they  were  pleased  to  style  "  The  grand  com- 
mittee for  Religion,'*''  but  whatever  else  they  had  done,  or  did 
after,  they  must  not  interfere  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures. 
This  Gommitttee  assembled  at  the  house  of  Lord  Commis- 
sioner Whitlock,  who  has  himself  recorded  their  fruitless 
attempt  in  the  following  words  : — 

<<  Jan.  16, 1656/'  (that  is  1657)  **  ordered  that  it  be  referred  to  a  sab  com- 
mittee to  send  for  and  advise  wiUi  Dr.  Walton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Castell,  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Poulk,  Dr.  Oidworth,  and  such  others,  as  they  shall  think  fit ;  and 
to  consider  of  the  Translations  and  impressions  of  the  Bible,  and  to  offer  their 
opinions  therein  to  this  committee  ;  and  tliat  it  be  speciaUy  commended  to  the 
Lord  Commissioner  Whitlock  to  take  care  of  this  buainess." 

This  Committee  accordingly  often  met,  from  this  date  to 
November  following,  when  they  gave  in  a  Report.  They 
might  say  what  they  pleased,  as  to  any  existing  impressions 
of  the  Bible,  but,  as  an  official  body,  they  must  not  touch 
with  the  Translation  itself.  Accordingly  they  had  occasion 
to  reprobate  the  incorrectness  of  certain  editions,  but  particu- 
larly one,  printed  by  John  Field  for  the  Barkers,  in  1653,  or 
twenty  years  after  their  father  had  been  fined  under  Charles, 
for  the  same  crime.  As  for  the  Translation  itself,  they  made 
several  remarks  upon  some  mistakes ;  while  they  agreed,  that, 
as  a  whole,  it  was  **  tfie  best  of  any  translation  in  the  World.'*'' 
In  this  testimony  Walton,  Castell,  Pocock,  Seldon,  and  others 
concurred ;  but  with  an  eye  on  all  the  past,  the  reader  may 
anticipate,  that  official  authority,  of  course^  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  proceed  any  farther. 

Parliament  was  soon  dissolved,  and  from  about  this  period 
the  general  acquiescence  of  the  nation  in  that  version  of  the  Bible^ 
which  has  been  read  and  revered  ever  since^  may  be  considered  as 
having  taken  place.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  mark  the  season 
of  this  very  important  national  occurrence ;  but  of  this,  we 
must  refrain  from  taking  any  farther  notice,  till  the  History 
of  the  Bible  in  Scotland  be  brought  down  to  the  same  period. 
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BRIBF  HOTICB  OJ  SCOTLAND  DUKINQ  THB  rOUBTBKNTH  AND  FIFTBENTH 
CEBTrBIES — THB  OPENING  OF  THB  BIZTBBNTH  BBFOBB  THB  BACBBD 
BCBIPTI7BBS  IN  PBINT  WEBB  FIBST  IMPOBTBD. 

Before  the  Sacred  Volame  in  our  vernacular  tongue^  and  in  a 
printed  form,  was  brought  into  England  itaelf,  we  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  two  preceding  centuries ;  and  it  would  be  doing  injustice 
to  the  northern  part  of  our  island,  were  we  not  now  to  glance^  how- 
ever briefly,  at  the  same  period. 

The  early  connexion  of  Scotland  with  France,  is  distinguished  by 
the  institution  of  the  Scots  College,  or  '^  Siminaire  des  Ecossais" 
in  Paris,  founded  in  1325,  by  the  Bishop  of  Moray  ;^  and  in  the 
revival  of  literature  during  the  fourteenth  century,  such  as  it  was, 
individual  natives  of  Scotland  must  have  taken  an  interest,  if  one 
of  her  sons  may  be  admitted  in  evidence.  In  furnishing  a  poetical 
historian,  contemporary  with  Wicklifle  and  Chaucer,  of  whom  an 
Englishman,  even  Wharton,  has  told  us,  that  he  ^'adorned  the 
English  language  by  a  strain  of  versification,  expression,  and  poeti- 
cal imagery,  far  superior  to  the  age ;"  Caledonia  had  so  far  already 
proved  herself  to  be  no  unmeet  ^^  nurse  for  a  poetic  child/'  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  John  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  the 
author  of  ^^  The  Bruce  " — a  soothfast  history  of  the  life  and  adven- 
tures of  Robert  the  First ;  for,  independently  of  its  poetical  merits, 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  book  of  good  authority.  *'  Barbour," 
says  Dr.  Irving,  "  was  evidently  skilled  in  such  branches  of  know- 
ledge as  were  then  cultivated ;  and  his  learning  was  so  well  regu- 


1  Thiawa*  Da?id  Moray,  irhoae  exexttona  were  sanctioned  by  Charles  IV.  of  France;  bat 
dying  soon  after,  his  succcasur,  John  Pilmore  of  Dundee,  took  great  care  to  finish  what  Moray 
had  begnn.— J&rfA. 
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lated,  as  to  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind :  the  liherality 
of  his  views,  and  the  humanity  of  his  sentiments^  appear  occasion- 
ally to  have  been  nnconfined  by  the  narrow  boundaries  of  his  own 
age."  His  apostrophe  to  Freedom,  like  the  earliest  lark  of  the 
morning,  though  hailing  a  day  which  he  could  not  anticipate,  has 
been  quoted  with  admiration  in  his  own  country,  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Ah  I  freedom  is  a  noble  thlDg  ! — 
Though  he  that  aye  has  lived  free 
May  not  know  well  the  property. 

This  work,  finished  about  the  year  1375,  was  written  while  Wick- 
lifie  was  yet  busy  with  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  we 
notice  them  together,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  as 
there  was  but  little  difierence  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Scotish  and 
English  writers  of  this  period^  so  the  prose  of  Wicklifie  must  have 
been  as  intelligible  in  North  Britain,  as  the  poetry  of  Barbour  in  the 
south.  ''The  obscure  and  capricious  spelliog,"  it  has  been  said, 
may,  perhaps,  deter  some  readers  from  a  perusal  of  *'  The  Bruce," 
(a  supposition  equally  applicable  to  Wicklifie;)  ''but  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  Barbour,  who  was  contemporary  with  Gower  and 
Chaucer,  is  more  intelligible  to  a  modem  reader,  than  either  of  these 
English  writers."  Nor  was  the  language  unfelt  by  those  who  first 
read  it.  On  the  contrary,  so  highly  was  the  work  appreciated, 
that,  by  Robert  II.,  the  author  had  a  pension  assigned  to  him, 
which  was  punctually  paid  until  the  day  of  his  death  in  1395. 

Seventeen  years,  however,  before  that  event,  this  man,  along  with 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  had  taken  part  in  that  great  controversy, 
which  agitated  all  Europe,  when  Scotland  and  England  became 
divided  in  opinion,  and  on  a  point  of  such  vital  importance  as  the 
Pontificate  itself.  To  this  subject,  reference  has  already  been  made, 
in  our  introduction  to  the  first  volume ;  but  to  understand  it  now, 
so  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned,  we  know  not  of  a  shorter  method, 
than  that  of  exhibiting  the  two  countries  in  the  position  which  they 
respectively  occupied  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
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Urban  VI. 
Boniface  IX. 
lunocent  VIL 
Gregory  XII. 
Alexander  V. 
John  XXII. 


1.178.  •■•  -  -  1389. 

1380.  ■••                 ■•  1404. 

1404.  •  •■  -•••  1406. 

1400.  14(K).  1415.  1417. 

1409.  ••   -  ••   •  1410. 

1410.  .-.  1415.  1419. 
7^  Cftotr  now  vacautt  two  yean  and  Ave  monthn. 

Martin  y.                 1417.  -  -•  -••  1431. 


SCOTIttR  PONTirP. 

Clement  VII. 
Benedict  XIII. 


Clement  VIII. 


CBOSBlt.  DIBO. 

1378.   1394. 
1394.    1424. 


1494.   1429. 


Thus  strikingly  had  Providence  shed  confusion  into  the  counseLs  of 
Rome ;  and  throughout  the  whole  period,  there  must  have  been  a 
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degree  of  mental  agitation^  such  as  the  entire  island  had  not  expe- 
rienced for  many  a  day,  if,  indeed,  ever  before.  During  all  these 
years,  England  had  been  bowing  to  seven  different  Pontiffs  in  suc- 
cession ;  but  six  of  these  Scotland  would  never  acknowledge.  On 
the  contrary,  she  abode  by  Clement  and  Benedict,  two  different 
men ;  and  yet  it  was  at  one  of  the  most  perplexing  moments  of  this 
schism,  or  in  1411,  that  the  first  University  in  Scotland  was  founded 
at  St  Andrews.'  Then,  there  were  three  rivals  before  the  world ; 
Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John ;  and  the  grand  question  of  the  day 
was,  fchich  was  the  true  Pontiff.  Two  years  before  this,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Pisa,  by  way  of  allaying  all  strife,  had  increased  the  confu- 
sion, by  deposing  Benedict,  the  Scotish,  and  Gregory,  the  English 
Pontiff;  leaving  both  England  and  Scotland  to  make  their  choice 
of  Alexander  Y.,  a  poor  feeble  character.  England  acquiesced,  but 
Scotland  had  taken  her  ground,  and  was  never  to  be  moved ;  though 
her  Monarch,  James  I.,  was  then  a  captive  in  England,  unright- 
eously detained.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  came  to  be  founded,  Henry  Wardlaw,  the  Bishop, 
who  must  have  not  fewer  than  six  bulls  to  confirm  the  appointment, 
obtained  them  from  Benedict,  dated  at  Paniscola  in  Arragon,  25th 
August  1412.'  Thus  the  first  school  of  learning  in  Scotland 
received  its  authority  from  Peter  de  Luna,  then  in  his  80th  year, 
but  a  deposed  Pontiff;  while  two  other  men  besides  himself,  Gre- 
gory and  John,  were  fighting  for  the  same  chair. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  college  established  in  Scotland  under  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  breach  as  to  Rome  once  more  headed,  the 
delusive  idea,  that  the  promotion  of  such  literature  would  be  able  to 
secure  the  prolongation  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  had  taken 
full  possession  of  different  Pontiffs,  and  especially  of  Nicholas  Y. 
By  his  authority,  therefore,  and  while  they  were  running  riot  at 
Rome,  in  keeping  their  noted  Jubilee  of  1450,  the  University  of 
Glasgow  wajs  founded ;  a  place  then  containing  only  about  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  or  not  the  one  hundred  and  seventieth  part  of 
its  present  population.*  A  second  college  at  St.  Andrews,  St  Sal- 
vator's,  followed  in  1455,  and  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  14D4-5. 
Thus,  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  before  the  learning  or 
philosophy  of  Greece  had  reached  either  country,  what  was  called 
scholastic  erudition  was  first  permitted  to  put  forth  its  powers,  and 
prove  to  posterity  its  utter  impotence  for  doing  good.     The  human 


«  Prom  Clement  VII.  also,  in  1385,  Walter  Trail,  the  predecewor  of  the  reigning  bishop,  had 
xeceiTcd  the  See  of  St.  Andrews,  and  by  hia  authority  alone,  withont  election. 

«  There  was  no  Primate  or  Archbishop  here  till  the  year  1466,  nor  at  Glasgow  till  1488. 

*  Parliamentary  Report  of  1832,  pp.  213.  226.  In  Mary's  reign,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after,  Glasgow,  at  the  Uxation  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  rated  only  as  the  devenfh. 
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mind,  however,  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  was  evi- 
dently waking  up ;  though  in  all  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
only  the  first  efforts  of  '^  the  old  learning,"  to  prevent  the  slightest 
innovation,  or  the  introduction  of  a  better  day.  They  were  so  many 
feeble  attempts,  akin  to  the  grand  exploit  of  Wolsey  at  Oxford,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  next  century.'^  Henry  Wardlaw  had  been  to 
Avignon,  and  lived  in  friendship  with  Benedict.  As  it  was  from 
him  he  had  received  his  appointment  to  the  See  of  St.  Andrews, 
from  him  he  returned  as  his  Legate  for  Scotland,  with  full  powers. 
This  was  in  1404,  or  the  same  year  in  which  James  the  First,  then 
on  his  way  to  France,  was  seized  by  Henry  IV.  of  England ;  so 
that  for  twenty  years  Wardlaw  was  left  free  to  pursue  his  own 
plans.  The  University  was  concocted  in  union  with  Benedict,  and 
when  first  set  on  foot,  it  was  through  the  efforts  of  learned  men, 
who  gratuitously  afforded  their  services  as  professors,  rather  than 
from  any  stipendiary  patronage  either  of  a  public  or  private  charac- 
ter. For  above  sixty  years  the  professors  had  no  fixed  salaries,  and 
the  students  paid  no  fees,  so  that  we  have  before  us  rather  a  nur- 
sery in  favour  of  existing  opinions,  than  a  school  of  learning,  in- 
tended for  the  ultianate  benefit  of  the  people  at  large.  Thus,  on  the 
release  of  James  in  1424,  so  far  from  any  improvement  in  morals, 
to  check  the  licentiousness  of  the  ecclesiastics,  the  king  had  to 
labour  in  establishing  schools,  such  bs  should  be  available  to  all 
ranks,  as  well  as  not  hold  the  sword  in  vain.  In  short,  it  turned 
out,  that  the  Legate  of  Benedict,  though  proverbially  a  hospitable 
man,  was  a  far  greater  enemy  to  what  he  deemed  herefly,  than  to 
open  immorality ;  and  the  first  bloodshed  in  Scotland  for  opinions 
held,  waa  shed  not  only  under  his  sway,  but  in  the  city  where  he 
had  founded  his  University.  Two  men  are  well  known  to  have  suf- 
fered by  his  authority ;  and  as  neither  of  these  were  natives  of  Scot- 
land, it  only  shews  what  a  dread  was  felt,  lest  one  ray  of  light  from 
abroad  should  disturb  the  surrounding  gloom,  or  existing  authority. 
John  Resby,  an  Englishman,  was  condemned  in  1408  ;  and  in  1482, 
Paul  Craw  or  Crawar,  a  native  of  Germany  or  Bohemia,  but  cer- 
tainly a  disciple  of  Huss ;  both  being  burnt  to  ashes,  as  the  punish- 
ment then  affixed  to  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  The  death 
of  this  Bohemian,  who  is  described,  by  one  annalist,  as  having  ^*  first 
displayed  the  bright  beams  of  the  Gospel  in  St.  Andrews,"  must 
have  been  regarded  at  the  moment  as  a  great  achievement,  since  it 


6  The  ditcorafltare  of  Woliey'a  attempt,  u  we  hare  already  witnessed,  was  the  fint  nignal 
trinnph  of  "  the  new  leaning  **  in  England ;  and  we  ehall  see  presently  how  it  fiu-ed  with  the 
Metropolitan  City  of  Scotland,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  it*  Archbishop  on  the  other,  as  well 
as  with  Edinburigh,  the  seat  of  royalty. 
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stands  even  now  in  strange  association  with  the  venerable  remains 
of  Melrose  Abbey.  Very  soon  after,  that  Monastery  was  given  in 
reward,  to  an  abbot  who  had  acted  as  the  chief  persecutor !  *'  This 
year,"  1433,  says  Sir  James  Balfour,  ''  the  king,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  clergy,  but  especially  Henry  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews^  bestowed  the  Abbey  of  Melrose  upon  a  lubberly  monk 
of  the  Cistercian  order,  named  John  Fogo,  who  had  written  a  blas- 
phemous pamphlet  against  Paul  Craw's  heresy." 

The  reign  of  superstition  continued  to  maintain  its  supremacy ; 
but  though  the  progress  of  knowledge  was  slow,  the  efforts  of 
genius  in  certain  directions,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  opening  of  the  next,  were  not  to  be  repressed. 
The  names  of  William  Dunbar  and  Ghivin  Douglas,  of  Kennedy 
and  Henryson,  of  John  Mair,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  and  others,  were 
quite  sufficient  to  allow  of  Scotland  taking  no  inferior  place  in  the 
rising  dawn  of  literature.  Dunbar  has  been  frequently  styled,  the 
Scotish  Chaucer ;  and  Douglas  was  the  first  translator  of  a  Roman 
classic  into  the  English  language ;  his  own  original  poetry  prefixed 
to  the  different  books  of  the  £neid,  having  received  the  warmest 
praise  of  the  present  day. 

Still,  however,  the  highest,  or  the  eternal  interests  of  the  people  were 
neglected,  nay,  untouched,  except  it  were  by  fragments  of  Wiokliffe's 
translation  in  manuscript.  In  England,  we  have  seen  that  certain 
small  circles,  or  groups,  were  in  possession  of  these,  and  were  read- 
ing them  with  the  keenest  interest ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose, even  as  to  Scotland,  that  Wiokliffe  had  translated  in  vain, 
more  especially  as  his  language  was  equally  intelligible  with  that  of 
Barbour  or  Dunbar.  Indeed,  very  soon  after  his  death,  Wickliffe  s 
writings  appear  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  Scotchmen.'  Resby, 
already  mentioned,  was  not  the  only,  or  even  the  first  Englishman 
who  had  travelled  down  to  the  north.  As  early  as  1402,  Walter 
Skirlaw,  then  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  writing  to  the  monks  of 
Kelso,  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  three  ecclesiastics,  presumed  to  be  fled  into  the  north,  who 
had  been  accused  of  ^^  unsoundness  in  the  faith  f  and  before  the 
close  of  the  century,  or  in  1494,  it  is  well  known,  that  ^m  twenty 
to  thirty  individuals,  of  good  family,  chiefly  resident  in  Ayrshire, 
were  called  before  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  for  certain  ''  new 
opinions,"  and  were  reprimanded.     George  Campbell  of  Cesnock, 


'  Boberttts  Hamiltonai,  natione  Scotvs,  frater  ordinia  Pnedicatornm.  Scripait,  Summam 
Mhu  ThtotogUt.  LeetionU  schaUuttcat.  Contia  fFickUvistas.  Claruit,  an.  139a  MS.  Hatton, 
Tanntr. 

'  Cartnlarium  de  Kalchon,  MS.  in  the  Advocates*  Library,  Edinburgh. 
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Adam  Reid  of  Barskimming,  John  Campbell  of  Newmilos,  ancestor 
of  the  family  of  Loudon,  Andrew  Shaw  of  Polkemmet,  with  the 
Ladies  of  Stair  and  Pokellie,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  were 
among  the  number. 

Our  information  in  regard  to  the  yemacular  Scriptures  themselves, 
has  hitherto,  it  is  granted,  been  vague  and  indistinct.  The  fiitmilies 
of  Nisbet  of  Hardhill  and  of  Gordon  of  Earlston  have  been  said  to 
have  possessed  copies  of  the  New  Testament^  thus  early,  in  mann- 
script.  The  first  instance,  however,  and  on  good  grounds,  has  been 
questioned,  if  the  manuscript  in  the  Auchinleck  Library  be  the 
book  referred  to ;  and  the  second  requires  still  farther  proof.  But 
that  the  New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  tongue^  in  manuscript, 
was  in  existence,  and  in  the  best  use,  under  the  reign  of  James  IV., 
we  are  now  able  to  give  one  veritable  proof,  though  never  before  pre- 
sented to  the  English  reader.  It  must  be  still  more  interesting,  as 
coming  from  the  pen  of  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  bom  in  the  year 
1 500,  who  long  before  this  ought  to  have  been  better  known,  and  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  more,  after  that  the  New  Testament  in  print 
had  been  imported  and  read.  Arguing  in  favour  of  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  especially  in  families  at  home,  and  addressing  James 
V.  in  the  year  1534,  he  says — 

'*'  I  will  now  add  the  decisions  of  princes,  and  that  I  may  omit 
others,  I  will  relate  to  you  a  domestic  example.  I  remember  the 
most  excellent  King,  your  Father,  a  very  brave  prince,  by  a  re- 
markable testimony,  approved  of  this  domestic  practice.  There  was 
in  your  kingdom  a  man,  not  only  of  rank,  but  also  distinguished  for 
his  exalted  piety,  John  Campbell,  {Dominus  Sesnocensu,)  Laird  of 
Cesnock.  His  house  might  have  been  an  example  of  Christian  in- 
struction. For  he  had  a  priest  at  home,  who  read  to  him  and  his 
family,  the  New  Testatnent  in  their  vernacular  language  ;  and  the 
morals,  both  of  himself  and  of  his  family,  corresponded  with  the  glad 
tidings.  He  also  assisted  the  poor  in  all  kind  offices,  and  although 
he  had  learned  from  the  Gospel  that  superstition  and  hypocrisy  are 
displeasing  to  God  ;  that  he  might  not  seem  partial  to  any  rank,  he 
was  wont  to  receive  also  the  monks  into  his  hospitable  abode. 
There,  when  he  at  tiroes  would  familiarly  converse  with  his  guests 
upon  Christian  doctrine,  certain  hypocrites,  as  it  happened,  under- 
stood that  he  attacked  some  of  their  superstitions.  At  last,  his  mind 
having  been  often  sounded,  the  monks  violating  the  law  of  hospita- 
lity, and,  as  it  is  said,  **  passing  by  the  eating-table  and  the  salt," 
they  carried  his  name  to  the  Bishop,  and  accuse  him  of  heresy.^  In 


0  He  qaote*  (he  prorerb  to  the  King  in  Greek. 
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tliat  suit,  when»  after  long  diq>utation,  it  appeared^  that  both  he  and 
his  wife  were  in  danger  of  their  lives,  CampbeU  appealed  to  the 
King.  Although  the  monks  were  grieyously  offended  that  the  King 
should  call  the  cause  before  himself,  still  he  thought  it  belonged  to 
his  good  faith  and  humanity^  that,  to  good  and  noble  men,  he  should 
not  hal  to  do  his  duty.  He  therefore  gradouslj  heard  the  cause  on 
both  sides ;  and  when  the  husband,  from  natural  reserve,  and  not  a 
little  agitated  by  fear  of  the  monks^  answered  with  modesty,  the 
Ejng  commanded  the  wife  to  plead  the  cause.  She  then,  quoting 
the  Scriptures^  refuted  the  charges  brought  against  them,  so  distinct- 
ly and  wisely,  that  the  King  not  only  acquitted  the  defendants^ 
Campbell,  with  his  wife  and  the  priest ;  but  also  rising  up,  he  ca- 
ressed the  woman,  and  extolled  her  diligence  in  Christian  doctrine. 
Having  severely  leproved  the  monks,  he  threatened,  that  if  ever  after 
they  created  trouble  of  this  sort,  to  such  honourable  and  innocent 
persons,  he  would  punish  them  severely.  To  Campbell  himself,  in- 
deed, he  presented  certain  villages,  that  there  might  remain  an  hon- 
ourable token  of  his  decision,  and  of  his  good-will  towards  him ;  lest 
there  should  be  supposed  to  lurk  in  his  (the  King's)  mind  any  suspi- 
cion against  Campbell,  because  of  the  accusation  of  the  monks."^ 

This  incident  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  occurrence  in 
1494,  where  Reid  of  Barskimming  was  the  chief  speaker.  Besides, 
we  know  that  John  Campbell  of  Cesnock  was  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  George,  already  mentioned.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
son  worthy  of  his  finther,  and  as  the  King  here  referred  to,  James 
lY.,  fell  at  flodden  in  1513,  the  occurrence  must  have  taken  place 
at  least  thirteen  years  before  the  New  Testament  of  Tyndale  could 
have  arrived  in  Scotland,  but  most  probably  still  earlier.  At  all 
events,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  appropriate  introductions  to  the  fol- 
lowinghistory ;  nor  have  we  been  able  to  adduce  an  incident  of  deeper 
interest  before  any  part  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  in  print,  was  im- 
ported into  England  itself.^^ 


•  '*  Alraandri  A1«U  Sootd  Besponrio  ad  Cochloi  calTmntas."    1584. 

10  This  itoxy  is  loossly  rafsrred  to  in  a  rare  poem  by  John  Davidson,  Minister  of  LibberUm, 
afterwards  of  Prestonpans,  and  the  founder  of  iti  grammar-ichool  in  1S06»  for  teaching  the 
youth  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  lAtin.  This  poem,  written  in  ISJ5,  is  entitled—"  A  memorial  of  the 
life  and  death  of  two  worth  je  Christians,  Robert  Campbel  of  the  Kinieandeagh,  and  his  wife 
SUabeth  Campbel.  In  English  meter.  Edinbuiigh.  Printed  by  Robert  Walde-graTe,  Printer 
to  the  King's  M^Jeetie  IWS.  Cam  priTil«gio  R«gaU."  Davidson  kpeaks  of  the  death  of  Besby  as 
oeemnring  in  140ft  instead  of  1406 ;  and  in  allnding  to  the  honie  of  Cesnock  he  appean  to  oonftmnd 
firther  and  son ;  bat  as  he  refers  for  conilrmation  to  *'  a  canning  derk  called  AUtiua  in  a  wark 
written  to  James  the  fifth  oar  King,"  the  reader  has  before  him  the  statement  of  Alee.  The 
two  Christians  hers  celebrated  were  evidently  of  eminent  kindred  character,  the  lady,  indeed, 
being  a  branch  of  the  hoase  of  Ounodt ;  and  to  her  danghter,  the  eole  heirees  of  Kinxeandeagh, 
the  poem  is  dedicated. 

VOX*.  II.  2  C 
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Such  an  anecdote  is  only  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  character 
of  this  monarch.  Naturally  gay  and  warm  hearted,  he  was  by  no 
means  disposed  blindly  to  follow  the  priests  or  monks  of  the  day. 
On  the  contrary,  haying  so  remarkably  conciliated  the  affections  of 
his  nobility,  had  he  not  been  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  he 
might  have  gone  far  to  have  rescued  the  crown  out  of  the  dictatorial 
tyranny  of  the  priesthood. 

The  king  was  also  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  progress  of  letters. 
Witness  only  "  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose,"  by  Dunbar — a  poem 
full  of  picturesque  beauty — ^presented  to  James,  in  1503,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage  to  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
YII.  By  the  king's  sanction  also,  and  under  his  own  eye  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  art  of  printing  itself  was  introduced  into  Scotland.  The 
first  patent  was  granted,  in  1507,  to  Walter  Chepman  and  Andro 
Myllar,  his  workman ;  and  they  set  up  their  press  accordingly  in 
^^the  Southgate."^^  But  though  the  press  was  set  up,  the  idea  of 
applying  that  art  to  its  noblest  end,  or  the  printing  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  in  Edinburgh,  was  not  to  be  cherished  for  seventy 
years  to  come.  We  are  left,  therefore,  to  inquire  at  what  time  any 
part  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  printed  in  our  native  tongue,  had  first 
reached  the  shores  of  North  Britain. 


11  This  is  nndcTBtood  to  have  been  not  far  from  the  head  of  what  has  lince  been  called  the 
Cowgate.    Neither  this,  nor  the  Oraumarket,  had  yet  been  turroanded  by  the  dty  wall. 
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SECTION  I. 
EEIGN  OF  JAMES  V. 

STATE  OF  BOOTLAND — THE  FIB8T  IKTBODUOTIOK  OP  THE  BAOBSD  YOLUME  IN 
PKIET,  THAT  IS,  OF  THE  HEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE — 
EARLIEST  ABRIVALS  AT  EDINBURGH  AND  ST.  ANDREWS — SINGULAR  CON- 
DITION OF  THE  COUNTRY,  AND  ESPECIALLY  OF  ITS  PRIMATE,  AT  THE  MO- 
MENT. 

[HE  first  introdaction  of  the  New  TeBtament  into 
England,  by  Tyndale,  has  been  fully  described,  and 
it  must  have  been  felt  how  much  the  existing  state 
of  the  country  deepened  our  interest,  in  that  ever 
memorable  event:  the  state  of  Scotland  immediately  before,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  will  complete  the  picture  as  to  the  entire 
Island.  For  nearly  eighty  years  longer,  it  is  true,  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  countries  regarded  each  other  with  no  amicable 
feeling.  Monarch  and  people  considered  the  interests  of  the 
two  kingdoms  to  be  perfectly  distinct,  and  far  from  being  dis- 
posed to  union,  they  viewed  each  other  with  proverbial  jea- 
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lousy,  and  fought  accordingly.  In  the  year  1 526,  therefore, 
more  especially  after  England  had  gained  such  influence  in 
the  north,  the  idea  that  the  monarch  of  the  inferior  state 
would  ultimately  become  the  sovereign  of  the  whole  Island, 
must  have  been  treated  with  disdain ;  but  that  the  change, 
when  it  did  take  place,  whatever  was  the  character  of  that 
King  personally,  would  be  overruled  for  introducing  to  all 
alike,  that  Sacred  Volume,  which  has  been  read  ever  since,  is 
a  result  which  would  then  have  been  regarded  with  equal  scorn 
by  both  parties.  Yet  thus  early,  and  whatever  might  be  the 
feelings  entertained,  or  sentiments  then  held,  on  either  side 
of  the  Tweed,  it  seems  as  if  the  Governor  among  the  nations, 
regarding  them  as  only  one  people,  had  begun  to  act  accord- 
ingly. If  it  shall  turn  out  that  the  highest  gift  which  He 
has  ever  bestowed  upon  both  countries,  was  conveyed  to  them 
both  at  the  same  period ;  if  the  only  effectual  cement  or  remedy, 
for  all  local  and  petty  antipathies,  was  then  first  supplied  to 
both,  however  imperceptibly,  and  hitherto  unnoticed,  certainly 
the  fact  well  deserves  to  be  traced  out,  and  will,  it  is  presumed, 
fully  reward  attention. 

The  condition  of  Scotland,  however,  should  first  be  observed.  In  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  country  was  rising,  both  in  wealth 
and  importance,  under  the  energetic  goyemment  of  James  the  Fourth, 
till  the  9th  of  September  1513  ;  when,  through  his  own  impetuosity,  by 
tiie  fatal  battle  of  Flodden-field,  on  that  day,  the  nation  was  thrown 
into  a  state  which  baffled  all  description.  About  ten  thousand  men 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  among  them,  not  only  the  king  himself, 
but  the  strength  of  his  nobility,  gentry,  and  yeomanry,  were  gone, 
within  the  short  compass  of  three  hours  !  Thirteen  earls,  fifteen  lords 
and  chiefs  of  clans,  the  eldest  sons  of  ^ye  peers,  the  primate  of  St. 
Andrews  and  other  ecclesiastics,  the  French  ambassador,  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  king,  had  fallen !  As  for  the  gentry,  there  were  but  few 
houses  which  did  not  mourn  one  relative;  some  entire  families  were 
swept  away ! 

If  ever  a  country  demanded  sympathy  from  its  nearest  neighbour,  it 
was  then  ;  but  this  was  a  feeling,  with  which  Wolsey  might  have  truly 
said,  "  I  and  the  king  have  never  been  either  annoyed  or  depressed.** 
On  the  contrary,  following  up  their  advantage,  many  long  years  of  vexa- 
tious intrigue  on  their  part,  awaited  the  north  ;  nay,  within  only  three 
years  after  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest  were  "  a*  wede  away,'*  Sir  Christo- 
pher, afterwards  Lord  Bacre,  the  Warden  of  the  English  borders,  had 
in  his  pay  not  fewer  than  four  hundred  Scots,  outlaws,  whose  main  occu> 
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pation  conaisted  in  exciting  such  tumults  and  jealousies  as  might  dis- 
tract the  goTernment  under  the  Duke  of  Albany.^ 

That  period,  however,  which  elapsed  from  the  year  1523  to  1528,  was 
peculiarly  distracting.    On  looking  oyer  the  criminal  trials  of  the  day, 
as  well  as  for  many  future  years,  we  see  but  one  continued  series  of 
slaughter  and  theft,  treason  and  deadly  feud.    The  language  of  Sacred 
writ  itself  might  be  applied — ^'  In  those  times  there  was  no  peace  to  him 
that  went  out,  nor  to  him  that  came  in,  but  great  yexations  were  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  ;'*  yet  on  account  of  what  actually  took 
place  in  the  very  midst  of  such  a  scene,  some  farther  explanation  is 
demanded.    In  1524J  while  the  power  of  the  State  was  vested  in  Hamil- 
ton the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  the  Queen-Mother,  sister  of  Henry  YIII. ; 
on  the  one  hand,  there  was  a  party  under  the  Duke  of  Albany,  now  in 
France,  which  was  managed  in  his  absence  by  James  Beaton,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews ;  and  on  the  other,  there  was  a  powerful  faction 
in  the  pay  ofJSnglandj  the  Douglases,  under  the  Earl  of  Angus.    Every 
one  of  these  three  were  struggling  hard  for  the  mastery.    Next  year,  or 
in  May  1525,  the  King,  James  Y.,  having  reached  his  fourteenth  year, 
according  to  Scotish  law,  must  be  recognised  as  major,  be  crowned  at 
Edinburgh,  and  nominally  assume  the  government.    The  authority  of 
the  Queen-Mother,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Council,  ought,  therefore,  then 
to  have  ceased.    This  was  Angus's  opportunity.    By  Act  of  Parliament 
he  behoved  to  be  one  of  the  King's  guardians,  and  so  he  gained  the  as- 
cendancy ;  a  thraldom  from  which  the  youthful  monarch  was  soon  most 
eager  to  escape.    The  hand  of  Wolsey  in  all  this  was  very  visible,  and 
Henry  YIII.,  not  a  little  gratified,  had  so  pettled  his  royal  nephew  with 
presents,  that,  in  his  youthful  imagination,  his  uncle  in  England  was 
one  of  the  finest  men  upon  earth.    In  1526,  however,  the  tyranny  of 
Angus  and  his  party  had  gained  such  strength,  as  almost  to  usurp  the 
royal  power ;  every  post  or  place  was  filled  by  a  '^  Douglas,'*  and  in  the 
summer  months  a  crisis  had  come.    In  July,  the  great  seal  was  taken 
from  Beaton,  and  Angus,  no  doubt,  retained  it  in  his  possession,  till  he 
was  chosen  Chancellor  himself.    Meanwhile,  or  in  August,  one  of  Bei^ 
ton's  chaplains  had  set  off  with  a  letter  from  the  young  king  to  his  uncle, 
Arran,  complaining,  that  ^  contrary  to  his  will  and  mind,  he  is  kept  in 
thraldom  and  captivity  by  Archibald  Earl  of  Angus,"  so  that  the  Arch- 
bishop, Beaton,  was  indulging  hope  of  being  Chancellor  once  more.'    By 
the  end  of  this  month,  the  Queen  s  party,  now  under  Beaton,  was  gather- 
ing strength,  and  among  others,  John  Stuart,  Earl  of  Lennox,  had  joined 
it.    They  were  all  together  at  Stirling  Castle.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
Hamiltons,  under  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  notwithstanding  a  feud  which 


1  Cotton  MS.  Calig.  B.  i.,  p.  150,  or  Ellis*  Letters,  i.  p.  132.    August  1518. 
'  Got.  State  Papers,  iv..  p.  451,  note.    452-454. 
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had  existed  ever  since  the  death  of  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  in  16SK),  had 
united  with  the  Douglas  party  under  Angus,  and  they  were  then  in 
Edinburgh,  with  King  James  in  their  possession.'  There  was  now  no 
alternative,  except  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  On  the  4th  of  September, 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  eager  to  emancipate  the  youthful  monarch,  if  not 
deliver  his  country  from  English  interference,  marched  from  Stirling 
towards  Edinburgh,  having  resolved  to  succeed,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  the  trumpet  had  sounded  at  Edin- 
burgh, summoning  all  to  the  field.^^  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  Len- 
nox and  Angus  met  near  Linlithgow,  when  the  battle  commenced. 
Lennox  fell,  mortally  wounded,  or  rather,  was  murdered  in  cold  blood 
by  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Finnart,  a  natural  son  of  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
who  was  a  nephew  of  Lennox,  and  now  mourned  over  his  death  for 
many  days.  The  young  King,  more  deeply  affected,  never  forgot,  if  he 
ever  forgave,  the  deed.  Angus,  the  conqueror,  immediately  bent  his 
way  to  Stirling,  fully  resolved  to  seize  not  only  the  Queen-Mother,  but 
Beaton,  who  was  understood  to  be  the  counsellor  of  the  whole  business. 
Both,  however,  had  fled  ;  the  Queen  herself  had  to  remain  in  disguise 
somewhere,  for  more  than  two  months ;  but  the  Archbishop  especially 
was  compelled  to  provide  for  his  personal  safety,  if  not  his  life.  He 
then  assumed  the  garb  of  a  Shepherd,  and  remained  on  the  hills  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  year  !^  In  this  battle,  we  are  told  that  Beaton  had 
lost  '^  a  brother  and  a  nephew,  the  Abbots  of  Dunfermline  and  Melrose, 
with  a  great  counsellor  of  his,  Stirling  of  Keir,  and  many  other  of  his 
kinsmen  and  servants  ;*'®  but  disappointed  in  not  finding  himself,  Angiu 
proceeded  to  Fifeshire  immediately,  where  he  dismantled  not  only  his 
Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  but  his  Archiepiscopal  Castle  of  St.  Andrews. 
The  bird  had  flown,  and  now  the  nest  was  rifled. 

On  this  intelligence  being  conveyed  to  England,  though  a  primate 
had  fallen  into  disgrace,  it  was  haOed  with  joy.  On  the  2lBt  of  Septem- 
ber, Sir  Thomas  More,  then  with  Henry  at  Stoney  Stratford,  informs 
Wolsey,  that  their  royal  master  ''  very  greatly  rejoiced  "  at  ^  the  pros- 
perous success  of  the  Earls  of  Angus  (then  appropriately  spelt,  Angu^tK) 
and  Arran  against  their  enemies,  and  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  Scotland  ;'*  and  "  since  the  said  earls  have  now  suflEicient  open 
proof  that  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  putteth  all  his  possible  power 


a  Got.  Stato  Papers,  toI.  !▼.,  p.  456. 

4  Tfae  yoanR  monarch,  who  was  fond  of  L«nnoT,  and  knew  that  he  had  taken  arms  fVc«n  a^o> 
tion  to  his  person,  advanced  slowl  j,  and  with  relnctance.  On  reaching  Corstorphine,  the  distant 
Bonnd  of  artillerj  annonnoed  that  the  battle  had  begun.  8tr  George  Douglas,  his  conductor, 
urged  speed,  and  at  last  broke  into  passionate  and  bmtal  menaces.  "  Think  not,**  said  he 
*'  that  on  any  event  you  shall  escape  ua— for  even  were  our  enemies  to  gain  the  day,  rather  tbaa 
surrender  your  person,  we  should  tear  it  in  pieces  /"  No  wonder  that  the  language  of  this  moa- 
ster  made  such  an  impression  on  the  royal  youth,  that  it  was  never  fontiven. 

^  He  is  said  to  have  actually  tended  a  flock,  on  the  liill  then  known  by  the  name  of  Bogrian 
Knowo,  in  Fife.  •  Lindtajfi  Chronicle*. 

•  Gov.  State  Papers,  iv.,  pp.  457-«. 
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to  procure  their  destruction,  and  to  rear  broilerie,  war,  and  revolution  in 
the  reahn,  to  the  no  little  peril  of  the  young  King,  their  master ; 
the  King's  Highness  thinketh  it  were  good  that  they  were  advised 
in  this  their  victory,  so  substantially  to  provide  for  the  safeguard 
of  their  king  and  themselves,  by  the  effectual  repressing  of  their 
adversaries,  that  the  said  Archbishop  and  his  adherents,  in  any  time  to 
come,  should  not  be  able,  either  by  crafty  practices  to  deceive  them,  or 
open  rebellion  to  distress  them  ;  but,  without  any  trust  or  credence  to  be 
given  to  the  blandishing  of  the  said  Archbishop,  which  this  adverse 
chance  shall  peradventure  drive  him  to  use  for  the  while,  with  purpose 
and  intent  of  revenging  when  he  may  find  occasion ;  they  provide  and 
see  so  substantial  order  taken,  that  none  evil  weed  have  power  to  spring 
up  too  high."  7 

Archbishop  Beaton  having  exchanged  his  palace  or  castle 
for  the  hills,  and  his  crosier  for  a  shepherd^s  crook,  it  had  been 
well  for  himself,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  humanity,  had  he 
abode  by  his  occupation  to  the  day  of  his  death.  At  present, 
however,  he  could  do  nothing,  and  must  keep  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  or  uninstructive  to  observe, 
what  was  doing  in  England  at  the  same  moment. 

Wolsey,  as  a  politician,  was  evidently  playing  one  of  his 
double  games  with  Scotland,  as  well  as  with  the  Continent ; 
a  proof  of  his  consummate  talents  for  worldly  business  all 
round  him,  in  every  direction ;  but  he  was  now  also  enraged 
at  the  existence  of  Tyndale'*s  Testaments,  recently  detected  in 
Antwerp,  and  straining  every  nerve  to  get  them  burnt ;  while 
Tunstal,  Bishop  of  London,  was  not  only  authenticating  the 
book  for  this  end,  but  he  and  Warham  of  Canterbury,  in  Oc- 
tober and  November,  were  thundering  out  their  injunctions 
against  the  Sacred  Volume  as  "  pestiferous  poison.""  Now, 
after  all  that  we  have  witnessed  in  England ;  while  they  were 
thus  up  in  arms,  and  while  Beaton,  the  grand  enemy  in  Scot- 
land was  laid  aside — wrapped  up  in  his  shepherd's  disguise,  or 
tending  his  sheep  on  the  hills — it  would  certainly  be  a  cu- 
rious and  memorable  coincidence,  if  the  same  sacred  treasure 
was  then  arriving  in  Scotland  at  different  ports,  not  excepting 
St.  Andrews  itself;  if  indeed  the  earliest  copies  had  not  se- 
cretly arrived  in  the  course  of  the  summer !  But  we  shall 
see  presently. 

With  regard  to  the  first  introduction  into  Scotland  of  the 


7  Got.  State  Papen,  It.,  p.  4A8,  note. 
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Sacred  Volume  in  a  printed  form,  the  historian  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  proceed  farther  than  a  shrewd  conjecture.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  translation  of  Tyndale  may  or  most 
have  found  its  way  there ;  but  when,  how  early,  or  by  what 
means,  we  have  never  been  told.  If  it  can  now  be  proved 
that  the  book  was  conveyed  to  Scotland  as  well  as  England, 
not  only  by  the  same  method,  but  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
and  certainly  within  the  compass  of  the  same  year,  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  return  with  fresh  interest  to  the  period*  This 
would  be  sufficient  to  render  the  year  1526  equally  memorable 
in  Caledonia,  as  in  Old  England. 

In  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Continent,  Scoir 
land  and  England  were  altogether  independent  of  each  other, 
and  the  trade  of  the  former  with  the  Low  Countries  was  of 
equally  ancient  standing ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  observe, 
that,  by  this  period,  and  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  the 
Scotish  merchants  generally  toent  ahng  with  their  ffoodsy  and 
that  none  were  allowed  to  do  so,  but  persons  ^^  able  and  of 
good  fame^  So  much  the  better,  or  more  in  favour  of  what 
was  now  to  take  place.^ 

The  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  remember  what  a  battle  was 
fought  in  Antwerp  respecting  the  New  Testaments  of  Tyndale, 
when  first  detected  there,  and  how  the  Ambassador  of  Eng- 
land, John  Hackett,  got  himself  so  embroiled  in  the  business ; 


>  The  oommeroe  of  Scotland  with  tho  Low  Conntriei  had  existed  ftom  the  rdgn  of  Robert 
Bmce.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centurr,  in  1406,  an  amicable  undentaading  existed 
between  her  merchants  and  the  city  of  Bniges,  where  they  had  a  "  Conserrator^'  <tf  th^  privi- 
leges, and  where  they  paid  for  goods  or  merchandiie  *'  in  the  same  way  and  manner  as  the  mer- 
chants of  Germany,  or  other  foreigners  residing  in  that  dty."  In  1486^  the  ordinary  merchants 
of  Scotland  being  rery  deslrons  to  come  to  Zealand,  and  particularly  to  Middleboiib  Philip 
Dnke  of  Burgundy  welcomed  and  highly  favoured  them.  Gampvere  as  well  as  Middlebvig. 
(both  in  the  island  of  Waldieren)  were  ports  to  which  the  Scotch  traders  occasionally  reaorted ; 
but  by  the  year  1476  they  had  ftiU  fireedom  to  trade  without  being  so  confined.  About  1487  their 
trade  fluctuated  from  one  town  to  another  in  the  Low  Countries,  though  stiU  Bruges  bad  a  con- 
siderable share,  partly  from  the  connexions  and  acquaintance  many  of  the  Scottish  merchants 
had  in  that  city,  owing  to  their  long  run  of  business  with  Its  inlutbitants.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  ofiice  of  Conservator  became  fixed,  legal  and  established,  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament ;  the  merchants  generally  went  along  with  their  goods,  their  trade  was 
wholly  (or  chiefly)  in  the  tummtr  tfane ;  and  by  the  law  none  were  allowed  to  accompany  their 
merchandiie,  but  persons  able  and  of  good  fame.  A  voyage  from  Scotland  to  Walcheren  diiler- 
ed  very  little  as  to  distance  fh>m  one  to  Bruges ;  but,  acoordlDg  to  the  weather  or  other  aoddenta, 
it  was  found  that  one  might  be  made  to  the  former,  much  sooner  and  with  less  haaard.  This, 
added  to  the  flourishing  commerce  of  Anlimrp^  so  near  at  hand,  contributed  not  a  little  to  dimi- 
nish, and  at  last  remove  the  staple  trade  vrith  Flanders,  and  settle  it  at  JfiddMufy  and  aiMf>- 
Mr0.  As  a  proof  that  the  trade  by  this  period  and  long  before  had  been  much  more  consider* 
able  than  it  has  been  imagined,  "  many  houses  in  the  large  dty  of  Bruges,  cellars  and  other 
places  for  merchandise,  became  not  only  empty,  but  useless,  and  a  burden  to  the  proprietors." 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Scotish  trade  being  thus  transported  to  Zealand,  CampTere  eepecfollv 
gave  It  all  the  encouragement  and  favour  in  its  power.  See  '*  An  Account  of  the  Scotch  trade 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  staple  port  In  Camprere.  by  James  Yair,  Minister  of  the  Scotch 
church  in  Camprere."    London,  1776. 
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Wolsey  and  Tunstal  being  not  more  fierce  at  home,  than  he 
was  abroad.  Hacketfs  object  was  to  ^'  see  justice  done^^  upon 
all  such  English  books  as  were  entitled  '^  The  New  Testament.'*^ 
By  ^^  justice  done,""  he  meant  burning  them ;  and  this  he  said 
was  for  "  the  preservation  of  the  Christian  faiths  Now  it 
was  in  the  yeiy  midst  of  this,  the  first  onset  in  that  long  war, 
that  we  have  positive  information  as  to  Scotland ;  and  while 
it  must  be  new  to  the  reader,  it  happens  to  be  full  j  as  distinct 
as  any  we  have  read  in  the  history  of  England,  if  not  more 
so.  Hackett  was  in  busy  correspondence  both  with  Cardinal 
Wolsey  and-  Brian  Tuke,  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  to 
the  former  he  addressed  a  letter,  dated  from  Mechlin,  on 
Wednesday  the  20th  of  February  1526,  that  is,  1527 ;  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

^  Please  your  Grace  to  understand  that  sinoe  my  last  writing  to  your  Grace, 
I  have  received  none  of  your's.  I  tmst  by  this  time  that  your  Grace  has  am- 
ple information  of  sach  exeeation  and  justice  as  has  been  done  in  the  towns  of 
Antwerp  and  Barrow  (now  Bergen-op-Zoom)  npon  all  jimA  JSnglish  books  as 
we  could  find  in  these  countries,  similar  to  three  such  other  books  as  your  Grace 
sent  unto  me,  with  my  Lord  the  Bishop  of  London's  signature.' 

^  By  my  last  writing  to  Mr.  Brian  Tuke  (4  January  1527)  I  advertised  hun 
how  that  there  were  dxvsrs  merektuUt  of  Scotland  that  bought  many  of  such  like 
books,  and  took  them  into  Scotland  ;  a  part  to  Edinburgh,  and  moet  part  to  the 
town  of  St.  Andrews, 

**  For  the  which  cause,  when  I  was  at  Barrow,  being  advertised  that  the  Scotish 
ships  were  in  Zealand,  for  there  the  said  books  were  laden,  I  went  suddenly 
thitherward,  thinking,  if  I  had  found  such  stuff  there,  that  I  would  cause  to  make 
as  good  a  fire  of  them,  as  there  has  been  done  of  the  remnant  in  Brabant ;  but 
fortune  would  not  that  I  should  be  in  time ;  for  the  foresaid  ships  were  departed 
a  day  afore  my  coming.  So  I  must  take  patience  for  all  my  labour,  with  leaving 
My  Lady  Margaret's  letters,  and  good  instructions  with  my  Lord  of  Bever,  and 
the Mr.. .  .off. .  .concerning  the  foresaid  busineas."^^ 

Mons.  de  Bever,  who  was  Lord  of  Carapvere,  and  Admiral 
of  Flanders,  had  been  in  London  only  in  March  1525,  as  Am- 
bassador from  Lady  Margaret,  Regent  of  Flanders,  and  must 
have  been  fully  aware  of  Wolsey'^s  imperious  temper,  as  he  had 
then  insulted  himself ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that, 
at  this  very  moment,  confidence  in  the  court  of  England  was 


9  Upon  referring  to  onr  previons  hbtory,  1588-7,  it  will  b«  seen  that  Hackett  could  not  pro- 
ceed to  destroy  the  New  Tcetamenta  till  he  had  procured  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  edition 
or  edUUom  aimed  at.  Hera  then  wera  thrte  distinct  books,  which,  as  formerly  remarked,  appear 
to  point  atiTyndale's  first  and  second,  and  the  fiist  Antwerp  edition  hy  Christopher  of  Endhoren. 

19  H&  Cotton,  Oalba,  B.  ri.,  fol.  4.  The  only  defect  in  this  manuscript,  the  State  Papers 
enable  us  to  supply.  Hackett  rafers  to  "  Mr.  John  Mqfflt,  oonsenrator  of  the  nation  of  Scotland, 
in  Flanders,"  at  the  moment.  See  Cotton  MS.  Calig.  B.  ii..  fol.  77 ;  or  Got.  State  Papers,  rol. 
It.,  p.  561. 
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failing,  if  not  gone ;  the  double  dealing  of  the  Cardinal  on  the 
Continent  had  been  detected,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  no 
attention  will  be  paid  to  any  request  from  that  quarter.  The 
Lord  of  Campvere  was  not  so  likely  therefore  to  quarrel  with 
the  Scotish  traders  at  their  own  staple  port ;  nor  is  there  the 
slightest  evidence  of  Wolsey  having  conveyed  the  intelligence 
he  had  received  to  Scotland,  a  circumstance  the  more  remark- 
able since  he  was  so  annoyed  with  the  subject.  He  had,  it  is 
true,  far  higher  game  in  prospect.  The  sack  of  Borne  itself 
first,  and  then  his  own  splendid  embassy  to  France  engrossed 
him ;  but,  besides,  when  these  last  ships  arrived,  Beaton  lay  un* 
der  his  frown,  and  in  concealment !  Hackett,  however,  certainly 
refers  to  importations  as  aLready  past ;  and  as  more  business 
was  done  in  summer  than  in  autumn,  the  probability  is,  that 
even  these  were  not  the  Jirst  Testaments.  At  all  events,  here 
the  channel  of  conveyance  was  opened.  Besides  Leith  and  St. 
Andrews,  there  were  the  ports  of  Dundee,  Montrose,  and  Aber- 
deen, who  all  traded  with  Zealand ;  and  as  in  Scotland  there 
were  no  official  steps  taken  against  the  Neto  Testament  by 
name,  for  at  least  five  years  after  this,  the  book  must  have  ar- 
rived, again  and  again,  at  all  these  ports.  This  is  easily  under- 
stood, after  the  scene  we  have  witnessed  in  England,  in  the 
face  of  far  greater,  and  more  vigilant  opposition.  But  farther 
evidence  awaits  us. 

Thus,  although  England  and  Scotland  were  washed  by  the 
same  sea,  the  one  country  was  to  be,  in  no  degree,  dependent 
upon  the  other  for  the  Word  of  Life ;  either  at  first,  or  for  years 
to  come.  Into  both,  it  was  to  be  imported,  and  both  were  to 
stand  alike  on  the  same  humble  ground,  as  recipients.  Nor 
when  first  conveyed,  in  either  case,  was  it  to  be  by  some  one 
man  of  great  mental  energy  rising  up,  and  rousing  the  atten- 
tion of  his  countrymen  to  the  truth  of  God.  Quite  the  re- 
verse. But  having  once  made  of  the  Scotish  Primate  a  fugi- 
tive, in  terror  of  his  life  ;  it  was  the  God  of  providence  him- 
self finding  his  way  into  the  very  metropolis  of  superstition,  as 
well  as  other  sea-ports ;  pouring  contempt  upon  the  crafty,  and 
saying,  in  effect  to  the  people  of  Scotland^  as  well  as  Enffland^ 
at  the  same  moment —  "  From  henceforth  let  no  man  glory  in 
men ;  let  veneration  for  foreign  names,  or  for  that  of  any  man, 
who  shall  afterwards  rise  in  either  country,  never  be  carried 
to  an  undue,  or  idolatrous  extent.**' 

For  a  number  of  years  the  same  providential  course  of  sup- 
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ply  was  steadily  pursued;  so  that  afterwards  should  any 
bcNasting  or  vain-glory,  in  connexion  with  Christianity,  ever  l>e 
heard,  whether  in  the  south  or  the  north,  a  most  singular  foun- 
dation had  been  laid,  for  replying  as  Paul  once  did  to  his  Co- 
rinthians, "  WAat  I  came  the  Ward  of  God  out  from  you^  or 
cameUmnTOYOJJoshYl  For  who  made  thee  to  differ  f  Andwhat 
hatt  thou  which  thou  didst  not  receive  ?^— among  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  by  way  of  eminence,  receive  f  Petty  or  nar- 
row-minded rivalry  has  too  often  been  evinced  between  England 
and  Scotland,  as  to  priority  in  smaller  matters  ;  but  there  was 
to  be  no  room  left  for  boasting  in  regard  to  the  greatest  of  all. 
That  such  coincidence  should  never  have  been  observed  before, 
may  indeed  seem  strange ;  but  once  pointed  out,  it  certainly 
was  not  intended  to  be  simply  noticed,  and  so  forgotten.  Let 
it  rather  be  improved,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to  the  praise  of 
Him,  who  thus,  in  spite  of  every  species  of  hostility,  so  signal- 
ly conveyed  his  own  word  to  the  very  camps  of  the  enemy — 
to  the  north  as  well  as  the  south,  about  the  same  period — ^to 
Edinburgh  as  well  as  London-— to  the  mouth  of  the  Eden  at 
St.  Andrews,  and  no  doubt  other  places,  as  well  as  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  or  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  !  In  this  point 
of  view,  the  year  1526  becomes  by  far  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  annals  of  our  common  country.  The  New  Testament  thus 
conveyed  to  both  countries,  was  dreaded  and  deprecated  by 
both  alike,  and  as  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  More 
than  ten  years  passed  away  in  England,  before  their  greatest 
national  blessing  was  accepted  or  allowed  by  the  sovereign  ;  it 
was  seventeen  years  before  a  similar  allowance  occurred  in 
Scotland.  Where  then,  ever  since,  has  there  been  any  ground 
for  boasting  i  It  is  excluded ;  and  that  by  the  simple  and 
authentic  history  of  the  Sacred  Volume  itself. 

The  Scriptures,  however,  once  introduced,  one  is  curious  to 
inquire  after  the  Archbishop.  To  an  ambitious  mind  no 
punishment  could  be  more  severe  than  that  of  retirement  and 
disguise,  and  Beaton  was  soon  thoroughly  sick  of  both  ;  but  he 
was  very  rich,  and  must  now  therefore  try  what  money  could 
effect.  The  Queen  first  ventured  from  her  concealment,  and 
approaching  to  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday  the  fourth  of  Novem- 
ber, or  two  months  after  the  fatal  battle,  was  met  on  the  road 
at  Corstorphine"  by  her  youthful  son,  the  King,  and  other  Lords, 

1  i  A  spot  which  the  young  Prince  covld  never  {Wfleibly  for^ei,  as  that  where  he  had  been  lo 
barbaroosly  threatened  by  Doaglas. 
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who  conducted  her  to  Holyrood.  This  so  far  paved  the  way 
for  Beaton^s  release,  but  as  Angus  had  all  men  in  his  power, 
"  to  fine  and  ransom  at  his  pleasure,*"  mere  personal  influence 
was  not  to  avail,  and  least  of  all  that  of  the  Queen  Mother. 
David  Beaton,  therefore,  the  primate^s  nephew,  the  future 
Cardinal,  was  now  in  Edinburgh,  negociating  for  the  fugitive ; 
and  through  the  noted  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  Provost  of  the 
city,  an  uncle  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  he  at  last  succeeded.  To 
the  Earl  of  Arran  the  Archbishop  had  to  present  the  Abbey 
of  Kilwinning ;  to  Angus  himself,  in  money,  two  thousand 
marks  Scots ;  to  George  and  Archibald  Douglas,  one  thousand 
each,  and  to  Hamilton,  the  murderer  of  Lennox,  one  thou- 
sand. Five  thousand  marks  and  an  abbey,  was  certainly  no 
trifling  ransom  in  those  days.  After  all,  though  Beaton  was 
released  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  was  keeping  Christmas 
with  the  Queen  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  but  barely  forgiven,  and 
not  to  be  trusted.  Soon  after,  both  the  Queen  and  he  had  to 
withdraw  from  the  seat  of  the  Court,  and  to  Stirling  once 
more.^'  Restored,  however,  to  his  Episcopal  functions,  we 
shall  see,  only  too  soon,  the  base  and  ungrateful  use  which  he 
made  of  his  power.     But  so  ended  the  year  1526. 


SECTION    II. 

Asjxo  1527-1528 — constebnation  of  thb  authorities  in  Scotland — 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  BOON  FOLLOWED  BT  ONE  LIVING  VOICE,  THAT  OF 
PATBICK  HAMILTON — HIS  MABTTBDOM — ALEXANDEB  SETON,  THE  NEXT 
WITNESS,  PEBSECUTED— HE  ESCAPES  TO  ENOLAND^THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GOES  ON  TO  BE  IMPOBTED. 

NCE  more  the  analogy  between  England  and  Scotland 
is  presented  to  our  view.  Under  the  English  history 
we  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  as  early  as  1520,  some 
alarm  had  been  felt  respecting  what  was  called  Lutheranism, 
the  phrase  of  the  day  for  any  approach  to  Scriptural  truth, 
even  though  the  party  molested  might  never  have  heard  of 
Luther^s  name,  or,  at  least,  read  a  page  of  his  writings.  So  Scot- 


's Got.  State  Pftpen,  ir..  pp.  461,  463,  468. 
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land  was  soon  seized  with  similar  alarm,  and  by  the  17th  of 
July  1525,  an  act  of  parliament  had  passed,  enacting,  that  ^^  no 
manner  of  persons,  stranfferfy  that  happen  to  arrive  with  their 
ships,  within  any  part  of  this  realm,  brinff  mth  them  any 
books  or  works  of  the  said  Lather,  his  disciples  or  servants,^^ 
on  pain  of  imprisonment,  besides  the  forfeiture  of  their  ships 
and  goods.  Now,  whether  what  was  taking  place  last  year  as 
to  books  imported  was  known,  we  have  no  positive  evidence ; 
but  at  all  events,  by  the  autumn  of  this  year  there  was  fresh 
alarm,  and  that  not  owing  to  strangers.  In  the  month  of 
August  1 527,  the  Earl  of  Angus  having  got  himself  appointed 
to  be  Chancellor,  with  Dunbar,  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and 
uncle  of  Dunbar  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  to  assist  him ; 
Angus  and  the  Lords  of  Council  added  the  following  clause 
to  the  act  of  1525 : — ^^  And  all  other,  the  king's  lieges^  assist- 
aries  to  such  opinions,  be  punished  in  seemable  wise,  and  the 
effect  of  the  said  act  to  strike  upon  ^lem^''  Thus,  between 
July  1525  and  September  1527,  as  it  was  determined  to 
extend  those  penalties  to  natives  of  Scotland,  we  have  suffi- 
cient proof  that  importations  by  them  had  been  going  on ;  but 
while  there  were,  very  probably,  some  other  publications,  it  is 
not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  the  ordy  books  which  can  now 
be  traced,  or  distinctly  specified,  should  be  those  of  the  New 
Testament  itself  of  Tyndale'^s  version  J  Never,  then,  let  it  be 
overlooked,  that  if  the  provisions  of  this  act  were  followed 
out,  there  existed  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  when, 
if  a  vessel  arrived  at  Leith  or  St.  Andrews,  at  Dundee,  Mon- 
trose, or  Aberdeen,  with  copies  of  the  New  Testament  on 


1  It  was  certainly  a  high  compliment  to  the  power  of  Lather's  ezertkms,  that  his  mere  name 
•erred  for  years  as  a  word  of  terror,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  No  writer,  howerer, 
acquainted  with  the  times,  can  now,  for  a  moment,  be  misled  by  the  foolish  expedient.  Lnther 
y^f^A  no  connexion  whateror  with  the  English  New  Testament,  nor  did  Lvtheraoism,  as  such, 
erer  prevail  in  either  country.  The  necessity  of  repentance  towards  Qod,  and  of  fBith  towards 
onr  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  or  the  doctrine  of  Jastificatton  by  faith,  once  broached,  might  be  cun- 
ningly called  by  that  name ;  bat  that  such  an  idea  as  that  Martin  IMher  was  the  author  of  the 
jftw  Teskanent  should  have  ever  prevailed  in  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  must  to  some  modern 
^  readers  appear  passing  strange.  Yet  prevail  it  did,  and  for  years ;  no  doubt  chiefly  throqgh  the 
wicked  contrivance  of  the  priests,  and  especially  the  monks.  How  early  they  had  succeeded 
in  thus  beguiling  the  people  of  Scotland,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  even  so  late  as  the  year  1545, 
when  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  were  proceeding  through  the  country  for  snppree- 
ling  what  they  called  heresy,  they  turned  towards  Dundit,  as  they  themielves  decfa&red,  in  order 
to  bring  to  punishment  all  thon  toAo  read  the  Nno  Testament ;  for  in  thoee  days,  that  was  num- 
bered among  the  most  heinous  crimes.  Nay,  such  was  the  general  Ignorance,  that  the  greatest 
part,  or  many  of  the  priests,  olTended  at  the  term  Nav,  contendvd  that  it  wu  a  book  lately  writ- 
ten  tp  MarHn  LuOer,  and  they  demanded  the  Old  Tbstambnt!  Buchanan,  lib.  15,  xxix., 
Spottiawood,  p.  7& 
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board,  the  ship  and  cargo  were  liable  to  confiscation,  and  the 
captain  to  imprisonment !  A  battle  was  now  to  be  fought 
and  won,  in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Britain. 

But  again,  as  in  England,  serious  and  long  continued  per- 
secution did  not  commence  till  after  the  Scriptures  had 
arrived ;  so  it  was  in  Scotland.  Copies  had  soon  found  their 
way,  and  not  in  vain,  to  the  canons  of  Cardinal  College, 
Oxford ;  but  so  they  had  to  the  canons  of  St.  Andrews,  as 
well  as  other  parties.  The  explosion  at  Oxford  occurred  in 
February  1526,  and  by  February  1528,  at  the  very  moment 
when  Tunstal  and  his  vicar-general  were  sitting  in  severe 
judgment  on  the  book  in  London,  the  New  Testament  will 
now  be  very  pointedly  referred  to,  and  condemned,  within  the 
walls  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  in  Scotland. 

The  occasion  of  this,  the  first  storm,  is  well  known.  It 
followed  the  arrival  from  abroad,  about  the  autumn  of  1 527, 
and  the  subsequent  exertions  of  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
interesting  of  all  characters  in  early  Scotish  history — Patrick 
Hamilton.  Of  the  noble  army  of  Martyrs  on  British  ground, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  he  was  to  be  the  youthful  and 
heroic  leader. 

Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  of  Kincavil,  Linlithgowshire,  a  son  of  Lord 
Hamilton's,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  brother-in-law  of  James 
the  Third,  had  married  a  daughter  of  John  Duke  of  Albany,  brother  t-o 
the  same  monarch,  by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter, James,  Patrick,  and  Katharine.  By  both  parents,  therefore,  the 
children  were  related  to  the  royal  family  of  Scotland.  Bereaved  of 
their  father'  seven  years  ago,  or  the  2d  of  May  1520,  on  the  High 
Street  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  feud  between  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Anan, 
when  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  slain,  and  Archbishop  Beaton 
himself,  then  of  the  HamUton  party,  veiy  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life ; 
these  children  were  now  destined  to  feel^  by  the  loss  of  their  father, 
not  only  the  forgetful  ingratitude  of  Beaton's  heart,  but  the  power  of 
his  wrath. 

Patrick,  the  youngest  son,  bom  in  the  year  1504,  and  intended  for 
an  ecclesiastic,  had  the  Abbacy  of  Feam  conferred  upon  him  in  hiB 
youth.^     Educated  under  John  Major  and  others  at  St.  Andrews,  as 


>  He  is  not  to  be  confounded,  as  Keith  and  othen  have  done,  with  an  illegitimate  Bon  of  Lord 
Hamilton's  of  the  tame  name,  a  strange  and  too  common  jiractice  of  those  times.  Thas  another 
Patrick,  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  presently,  had  three  sona,  all  of  the 
same  name  with  their  father— Patrick  Hepburn. 

8  An  exteniive  Abbey,  in  a  fertile  siK>t  of  Ross-shire,  founded  by  the  first  Earl  of  Boas,  in  the 
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soon  as  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  pure  word  of  God,  he  could  not 
conceal  his  sentimentB,  and  consequently  was  inYolved  in  trouble.^  He 
then  went  abroad,  where  he  is  said  to  have  remained  two  years.  Three 
individuals  went  with  him,  one  of  whom,  as  a  servant,  abode  by  him  to 
the  moment  of  death,  having  accompanied  him  to  the  stake.  As  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  Hamilton  returned  direct  from  Marburg  in 
Hesse,  and  the  University  at  that  place  was  not  founded  till  1526,  this 
fixes  his  departure  to  the  year  1525  at  the  latest,  not  1526,  as  frequently 
stated.  The  parliamentary  act  of  1525,  already  mentioned,  may  have 
been  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  first  disclosure  of  his  views ; 
and,  indeed,  when  his  sentiments,  as  left  by  himself,  in  his  latin  treatise, 
are  considered,  two  years  may  well  be  allowed  for  his  attaining  to  such 
maturity  of  mind.  Hamilton's  name,  like  that  of  almost  all  who  went 
to  the  Continent  about  that  period,  has  been  associated  with  those  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon.  He  must  have  been  eager  to  see  these  men, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  of  his  having  known  them  both  ;  but 
the  evidence  of  his  intimacy  with  Francis  Lambert,  John  Fryth,  and, 
of  course,  with  Tyndale,  rests  on  firmer  ground.'  From  Marburg,  where 
Tyndale  and  Fryth  appear  to  have  been,  he  last  came,  and  embarked  in 
Holland  for  Scotland,  thus  following  the  very  tract  by  which  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures  had  preceded  him  into  his  own  coimtry.  His 
mind  was  full  of  ardour,  and  though  Lambert  had  affectionately  and 
strongly  dissuaded  him  from  rushing  into  such  certain  danger,  if  Fryth 
once  told  him  what  had  just  happened  in  England,  one  can  easily  con- 
ceive of  this  only  adding  oil  to  a  flame  already  kindled. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  Fryth  was  the  man  who  took  up,  with  a  warm 
and  kindred  spirit,  the  exposition  of  his  views,  which  Hamilton  had  left 
behind  him  at  Marburg ;  and  from  it  one  may  judge  what  his  preaching 
must  have  been,  upon  his  return.  His  treatise  consists  of  two  books ; 
the  first  entitled  ^  De  lege  et  evangelio^^^-of  law  and  Qospel ;  the  second, 
^Dejide  et  aperibtu^—^i  faith  and  works ;  or  parts  of  what  were  then 
styled  "  common  places  *'  in  divinity.  They  formed  a  sort  of  fiirewell 
testimony  to  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue  in  his  native  land.  Thus 
the  first  Scotish  or  British  Martyr  of  the  day,  was  the  first  person  who 


thirteenth  century,  under  Alexander  II.,  a  preferment  of  oontiderable  Talae.  The  Abbey  afler^ 
wmrde  answered  as  the  parish  church  down  to  so  recent  a  period  as  1743,  when  the  roof  fell  on  a 
Sunday,  during  the  lerrice,  and  killed  forty-four  persons. 

'*  Hence  in  his  final  sentence,  we  have  these  wordsof  Beaton— "  And  he  being  under  the  same 
inCamy,  (of  heresy,)  we  decerning  him  to  be  summoned  and  accused  upon  the  premises,  he,  of 
erfl  mind,  as  may  be  presumed,  passed  to  other  parts  forth  of  the  realm,  suspected  and  noted  of 
heresy.    And  being  lately  returned,"  &c. 

A  It  must  be  presumed  that  not  only  Lambert,  but  also  Btuchhu,  to  whom  we  have  alluded  as 
such  an  admirer  of  Tyndale,  could  not  fail  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  young  Hamilton.  Herman 
9on  Buscke,  the  pupil  of  Beuchlin,  now  the  professor  of  poetry,  history,  and  belles  lettres,  at 
Marbnig,  is  aaid  to  have  been  the  first  nobleman  in  Germany,  who,  in  spite  of  the  coutempt  from 
his  own  order,  laboured  as  a  teacher  in  the  middle  and  upper  schools.  See  also  our  former  re- 
ferences to  Marburg  in  vol.  i.,  pp.  167, 337,  note. 
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exhibited  and  maintaiQed  such  poeitiona  in  this  in&nt  seat  of 
which  was  the  first  University  founded  in  Europe,  without  any  reference 
whateyer  to  the  authority  of  the  Pontiff.  Fzyth,  delighted  with  the 
sentiments  here  expressed,  says  in  the  preface  to  his  translation, — 

"  This  treatise  I  have  turned  into  the  English  tongue,  to  the  profit  of 
my  natum :  to  whom  I  beseech  God  to  give  light,  that  they  may  espy 
the  deceitful  paths  of  perdition,  and  return  to  the  right  way  which 
leadeth  to  life  eyerlasting.*'  He  here  also  speaks  of  his  friend,  as  '^  that 
excellent  and  well  learned  young  man,  Patrick  Hamilton,  bom  in  Scot^ 
land  of  a  noble  progeny,  who,  to  testify  the  truth,  sought  all  means,  and 
took  upon  him  priesthood,  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  preach  the  pure 
word  of  God."  This  language  seems  to  imply,  that  he  had  fully  quali- 
fied himself,  and  been  admitted  to  the  ministry  aibfwtd,  or  independentiy 
of  that  community  in  which  he  was  bom.  Hence  said  Beaton  in  his 
sentence,  "  Being  lately  returned,  he,  not  being  admitted,  but  of  his  own 
head,  without  licence  or  privilege,  hath  presumed  to  preach  wicked 
heresy."  Not  that  this  noble  youth  was  not  an  official  character,  or 
had  not  already  passed  through  certain  preliminary  orders  in  the 
B.omish  community,  for  he  was  about  ''  to  be  deprived  of  all  dignities, 
honours,  orders,  and  benefices  of  that  church." 

Hamilton,  on  his  arrival,  had  proceeded  first  to  his  brother^a 
house  in  Linlithgowshire,  Sir  James  having  succeeded  his 
father  as  Sherifi'  of  that  county;  and  here,  as  the  sequel 
proved,  he  had  preached,  and  conversed  not  in  vain,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  said  of  him,  that  he 
did  not  fail  to  lay  open  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  the 
errors  by  which  the  souls  of  men  were  ruined ;  but,  on  the 
other,  that  he  had  not  attacked  the  hierarchy  as  an  Establish- 
ment, nor  its  claims  to  infallibility.  He  certainly  had  not 
commenced  with  denunciation,  but  by  preaching  the  truth  it- 
self, by  enforcing  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures^  with  the  neceeeUy 
of  repentance  towards  God^  and  faith  in  Christ  in  order  to  good 
works.  His  discrimination  as  to  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  as 
to  Faith  and  its  fruits,  were  evidently  of  the  first  order,  very 
far  above  the  age  in  which  he  suffered ;  and  as  to  his  mode  of 
procedui*e,  it  seems  to  have  exactly  corresponded  with  the 
counsel  which  Tyndale  gave  to  Fryth  himself,  five  years  after, 
as  abeady  explained.^  The  BeUum  Saoramentariumy  or  the 
bitter  strife  about  ordinances,  had  commenced  on  the  Conti- 
nent in  1 524,  or  before  Hamilton's  reaching  Germany,  and  it 


«  Sm  Tol.  i.,  pp.  347,  348,  351. 
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was  Still  raging  there ;  but  the  zeal  of  our  first  martyr  was 
not  to  be  spent  on  the  ceremonial  or  outward  form  of  Christ- 
ianity. His  was  a  controversy  with  the  heart,  addressed  to 
the  soul  and  spirit  of  man  within  him  ;  and  for  proof  we  only 
need  to  observe  the  points  which  he  regarded  to  be  "  ««- 
daubtedly  true^  and  from  which  all  the  terrors  of  the  stake 
could  not,  for  one  moment,  move  him.  They  were  simply 
these — 

^  1 .  That  the  corruption  of  sin  remains  in  children  after  their  baptism.  2.  That 
DO  man  by  the  power  of  his  free  will  can  do  any  good.  3.  That  no  man  is 
without  sin  so  long  as  he  liveth.  4.  That  every  Christian  may  know  himself 
to  be  in  a  state  of  grace.  5.  That  a  man  is  not  justified  by  works,  but  by  faith 
only.  6.  That  good  works  make  not  a  good  man,  but  that  a  good  man  doeth 
good  works ;  and  that  an  ill  man  doeth  ill  works ;  yet  the  same  ill  works,  truly 
repented  of,  make  not  an  ill  man.  7.  That  faith,  hope,  and  love,  are  so  linked 
together,  that  he  who  hath  one  of  them,  hatli  all ;  and  he  that  lacketh  one, 
lacketh  all."  All  others  he  denominated  <<  disputable  points,"  though  such  as 
he  could  not  condemn  ;  but  the  above  he  regarded  as  tital  truths. 

The  youth  of  Hamilton,  and  his  rank,  his  fine  talents  and 
his  views  of  divine  truth,  had  all  combined  in  producing  an 
immediate  impression ;  while  the  power  of  his  family,  of  which 
the  Earl  of  Arran  was  the  chief,  and  who  had  so  resented  the 
death  of  Patrick^s  father,  must  have  rendered  any  open  hosti- 
lity more  difficult.  The  recent  union  also  of  Arran  with  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  the  present  possessor  of  all  power,  to  say 
nothing  of  Beaton  himself,  so  lately  in  disgrace  and  Lord 
Chancellor  no  more,  one  should  have  imagined  would  have 
still  farther  increased  the  difficulty.  These  circumstances, 
however,  clearly  show  the  height  to  which  alarm  had  been  ex- 
cited, or  in  other  words,  the  powerful  result  of  this  young 
man^^s  exertions.  After  the  Scriptures  had  come,  it  was  like 
a  voice  crying,  "  Arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give 
thee  light.""  The  panic  among  the  leaders  of  "  the  old  learn- 
ing'^ must  have  been  both  great  and  general,  before  decided 
steps  were  taken,  and  these,  at  last,  were  accordingly  dis- 
tinguished, not  only  by  deep  dissimulation,  but  Satanic  haste. 

Invited  to  St.  Andrews  by  a  special  message  from  the  Pri- 
mate, who,  with  solemn  promises  of  safety,  said,  he  only 
wished  to  converse  with  him,  Hamilton  went  without  hesita- 
tion. Beaton  received  him  with  a  hypocritical  shew  of  kind- 
ness, assigned  him  a  lodging  in  the  city,  and  so  left  him  to  be 
fully  ensnared  by  a  Dominican  friar,  Alexander  Campbell, 

VOL.  II.  2  D 
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with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact  before  his  departure  for 
the  Continent.  Only  a  very  short  time  was  required  to  draw 
from  the  ardent  and  zealous  youth,  ample  ground  for  accusa- 
tion to  the  Archbishop ;  more  especially  as  Campbell,  who 
was  the  Prior  of  his  order,  had  pretended  to  admit  the  force 
of  all  that  Hamilton  advanced.  In  fact,  he  had  been  only  a 
few  days  in  St.  Andrews,  when,  under  night,  he  was  appre- 
hended in  bed  and  carried  to  the  Castle  ;  and  the  very  next 
day  he  was  before  Beaton,  with  thirteen  different  articles  laid 
to  his  charge,  by  the  man  who  seems  to  have  long  thirsted  for 
his  blood.  Though  drawn  into  some  general  conversation  at 
this  moment,  the  youthful  martyr,  with  the  finest  discrimina- 
tion, separating  the  truths  from  the  errors,  had  evidently  re- 
solved to  die  for  the  confession  of  the  former^  rather  than  the 
denial  of  the  latter^  and  therefore  he  abode  by  the  seven  points 
already  mentioned.  So  Fox  informs  us  that  ^'  learned  men 
who  communed  and  reasoned  with  him,  do  testify,  that  these 
were  the  very  articles  for  which  he  suffered."  Meanwhile, 
with  a  hypocritical  show  of  moderation,  Beaton  remitted  the 
articles  entire  to  the  judgment  of  fourteen  theologians,  such 
as  they  were,  not  forgetting,  however,  to  include  among 
the  number  his  base  persecutor,  Campbell.  Within  only  a 
day  or  two  more,  these  men  returned  their  censure,  condem- 
ning the  whole  articles  as  heretical,  before  a  solemn  meeting 
in  the  Cathedral.  This  happened  on  Saturday  the  28th  of 
February  1528 ;  and  now,  on  the  same  day^  the  prisoner,  after 
all  that  had  been  promised  by  Beaton,  was  to  be  tried,  con- 
demned, and  reduced  to  ashes,  before  the  sun  went  down ! 
They  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Pharisees  of  old,  for  the 
next  day  was  the  Sabbath  !  ^ 

That  no  small  sensation  had  been  created  by  the  youthful 
and  heroic  martyr,  we  only  need  to  glance  at  the  mighty  array 
brought  together  to  condemn  him,  after  a  mock  trial.    Beaton 


7  It  is  BtranKC  that  there  should  hare  been  such  disparity  aa  to  this  too  memorable  day.  We 
need  acarcely  mention  Lindsay,  who  says  it  was  in  September  152d,  or  Beta,  who  as  enoneoasJy 
places  the  martyrdom  in  1530,  under  (ktrdinal  Beaton.  All  historians  agree,  that  the  condem- 
nation and  martyrdom  were  on  the  iame  day,  and  the  sentence  itself  is  dated  **  the  last  day  of 
the  month  of  Pebmary,  anno  1697/'  which,  by  our  present  reckoning,  was  of  course  1538.  Yet 
Spottiswood  says  he  was  executed  March  1.  Petrie  says  March  8.  Dr.  M'Crie,  obaerrlng  that 
this  was  leap  year,  therefore  says  February  29;  bat  after  all,  thfa  was  Sunday^  and  one  cannot 
suppose,  that  upon  thai  day  such  a  scene  could  hare  occurred.  Francis  Lambert  of  MarbuiK, 
who  so  mourned  OTer  the  event,  has  marked  the  dav  most  accurately.  He  says  it  was  Ptidie 
KaUndas  Martii,  and  this  was  the  28th  of  February,  not  the  29th.  Notwithstanding  the  clerical 
error  in  the  sentence,  therefore,  Satttrdop  must  have  been  the  day. 
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durst  not  send  to  the  King,  and  say,  as  Amaziah  the  priest 
did  of  Amos  to  the  King  of  Israel,  '^  Ths  land  is  not  able  to 
bear  all  his  words  f"*  but  it  really  seems  as  if  he  had  sent 
round,  and  said  something  of  similar  import  to  his  brethren ; 
for  here  we  have  more  than  twenty  judges,  and  all  assembled 
to  doom  this  young  man  to  death.  Here  there  were  the  two 
Archbishops  and  three  Bishops,  two  Priors  and  four  Abbots, 
five  Rectors  and  three  Deans,  a  Sub-dean  and  a  Canon,  in- 
cluding friars  black  and  friars  grey.^ 

The  trial,  such  as  it  was,  formed  but  a  very  summary  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  we  must  not  omit  part  of  the  brief  dialogue  be- 
tween the  Martyr,  and  Campbell  his  accuser,  in  presence  of 
his  judges ;  as  it  forms  the  first  evidence  on  record  that  the 
New  Testament  in  English,  by  way  of  eminence  had  become  a 
subject  of  alarm ;  the  mere  reading  of  it,  involving  aU  that 
the  hierarchy  already  feared  and  deprecated  !  It  seems  as  if 
this  Testament  having  arrived,  Hamilton'*s  enforcing  the  read- 
ing of  it  by  all,  had  formed  the  head  and  front  of  his  offend- 
ing ;  for,  the  articles  being  read  over  by  his  determined  prose- 
cutor, with  this  he  commenced  ; — 

Campbell. — **  Heretic,  thou  sayest  it  is  lawful  to  any  man  to  read  the  Word 
of  God,  and  in  special  the  New  Testament  V  Hamilton, — "  I  said  not  so  (to 
yon)  to  my  knowledge  ;  but  I  said,  and  say  it  now,  it  is  lawful  to  all  men  that 
have  a  soul,  to  read  the  Word  of  God,  that  they  may  understand  the  same,  and 
specially  the  latter  will  and  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  they  may  acknow- 
ledge their  sins  and  repent  of  the  same,  whereby  they  may  amend  their  lives 
by  faith  and  repentance,  and  attain  salvation  by  Christ  Jesus."    Campbdl, — 


•  If  it  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  individnals,  they  were  u  follow  :—Jama  Beaton^  the 
Primate  himaelf.  Gavin  Dunbar,  Archbiihop  of  Glasgow,  ere  long  to  be  chosen  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. George  Creighton,  Bishop  of  Dankeld,  the  same  man  who  elcren  years  after  spoke 
stoutly  to  another  noble  martyr,  Forret,  the  Dean  of  Dollar,  and  said,  *'  /  thiunk  God,  thai  I 
never  knew  u^at  the  Old  and  New  Tettament  was .'"  fh>m  whence  it  became  a  common  proTerb, 
— •*  Ya  are  like  the  BUhop  of  Dnnkeld,  that  knew  neither  the  New  Law  nor  the  Old."  fFiUiam 
Chitholniy  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  a  determined  enemy,  and  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  immor- 
tal Leighton.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Edmund  Chisholm  of  Cromlix,  a  place  two  mile*  dia- 
tant,  well  known  still  as  the  scat  of  the  mineral  well.  John  Hepburn,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  a 
branch  of  the  Bothwell  family.  Patrick  H<7*um.  the  yonng  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  a  most  flagi- 
^  tioas  character,  of  whom  we  shall  bear  again.  J(An  Bowih  Prior  of  Pitten weero  ;  see  Pitcaim's 
'  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.,  p.  Ifi6.  David  Beatony  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  the  notorious  future  Car- 
dinal, the  nephew  of  the  Primate,  and  who  is  said  to  hare  been  the  moring  cause  of  the  present 
martyrdom.  George  Dury,  Abbot  of  Dunfermline;  the  lost  Abbot,  who  was  also  Archdeacon 
of  SL  Andrews,  jilexonder  MUn,  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth,  and  in  1532,  the  first  President  of 
the  College  of  Jnstice,  or  Court  of  Session.    Henry,  Abbot  of  Lnndores.    H^iUiam  Stewart, 

Dean  of  Glasgow.    ,  the  Sub-dean.    Hugh  Spent,  Dean  of  Divinity,  and  ProTOst  of  St. 

Salvator's  College,  St.  Andrews.  Thomas  Ramsay,  Dean  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Andrews.  uiUan 
Meidrum,  Canon  of  St.  Andrews.  Alexander  Campbell,  Prior  of  the  Blackfriars;  with  the 
Rectors  of  Stobo,  Erskine,  Carstairt,  Oovan,  and  Glasgow ;  all  of  whom  set  their  names  to  the 
sentence,  and,  by  way  of  giving  greater  eclat  to  the  deed,  they  got  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  to  follow 
their  example,  though  then  only  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  old! 
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<<  Now,  heretic,  I  see  that  thou  aflirmest  tlie  words  of  thy  aoeuaation."  Hamil- 
ton.— "  I  affirm  nothing,  but  the  words  which  I  have  spoken  in  presence  of 
this  auditory." 

The  auditory  to  whoiu  he  addressed  these,  and  other  like 
words,  all  condemned  him  to  be  guilty  of  death ;  and  deliver- 
ing him  over  to  the  secular  power,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  he  was  led  forth  to  a  stake  placed,  in  terrorem^  be- 
fore the  gate  of  St.  Salvator'*s  College.  On  the  scaffold, 
turning  affectionately  to  the  faithful  servant,  who  had  long 
attended  him,  and  slept  in  the  same  apartment,  having  di- 
vested himself  of  his  gown,  his  coat  and  his  bonnet — "  These,**^ 
said  he,  "  will  not  profit  in  the  fire ;  they  will  profit  thee. 
After  this  thou  canst  receive  no  commodity  from  me  except 
the  example  of  my  death,  which,  I  pray  thee,  bear  in  mind. 
For,  although  it  be  bitter  to  the  flesh,  yet  is  it  the  entrance 
into  eternal  life,  which  none  shall  possess  that  deny  Christ 
before  this  wicked  generation.^  When  bound  to  the  stake, 
far  from  exhibiting  any  fear,  he  fixed  his  eyes  towards  heaven, 
commending  his  soul  unto  God.  The  executioner  setting  fire 
to  the  pile,  it  would  not  burn,  but  merely  scorched  the  left  side 
of  their  victim  !  In  this  excruciating  state,  obliged  to  send 
some  distance  to  the  Archbishop^s  Castle  for  gunpowder,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  for  more  combustible  materials ;  an  immense 
crowd  having  assembled,  some  of  whom  loudly  denounced  the 
persecutors,  while  others  implored  the  martyr  to  recant  and 
save  his  life,  he  thus  addressed  them  : — 

^  As  for  my  confession,  I  »rill  not  deny  it  for  fear  of  your  fire,  for  my  con- 
fession and  belief  is  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore  I  will  not  deny  it.  I  will 
rather  that  my  body  be  burnt  in  this  fire  for  confession  of  my  faith  in  Quist, 
than  that  my  soul  should  suficr  in  the  unquenchable  fire  of  hell,  for  denying  of 
my  fiuth.  But  as  for  the  sentence  and  judgment  pronounced  against  me  tkit 
day,  by  the  bishops  and  doctors,  I  here,  in  the  presence  of  you  all,  appeal 
against  the  said  sentences  and  judgment  given  against  me,  and  betake  mysdf 
to  the  mercy  of  Grod."  Then  turning  to  Campbell,  who  had  acted  in  the  three- 
fold character  of  traitor,  judge,  and  executioner,  as  he  even  now  satanically 
assailed  his  victim,  and  reviled  him  as  an  heretic  ;  Hamilton  closed  by  adding, 
<<  Wicked  man  1  thou  knowest  tlie  contrary  ;  to  me  thou  hast  confessed.  I  • 
appeal  thee  before  the  tribunal  seat  of  Jesus  Christ" 

Amidst  the  noise  and  fury  of  the  flames  now  kindled,  and 
the  tumult  of  the  multitude,  his  last  words  were  distinctly 
heard — "  How  long,  0  Lord,  shall  darkness  cover  this  realm  ! 
How  long  wilt  thou  suffer  this  tyranny  of  men  !  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit." 
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Thus  gloriously  fell,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  native  of 
Scotland  as  an  unspotted  martyr  for  the  truth,  for  the  Word 
of  God  itself,  as  well  as  our  right  to  read  it. 

The  powerful  consequences  resulting  from  this  martyrdom, 
can  never  now  be  fully  traced  ;  but  if  we  follow  them  out  as 
far  as  they  may  be,  it  will  be  evident,  that,  hitherto,  the  event 
has  been  greatly  underrated.  The  New  Testament  Scriptures 
had  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  they  had  been  reading  in  secret  for 
at  least  a  year  and  a  quarter.  These  were  God^s  own  provi- 
dential gift,  at  a  period  when  the  country  was  full  of  strife  and 
feud,  ferocity  and  murder.  This  it  was  which  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  commencement  of  decided  blessing  from  God  ;  and 
now  came  the  bold  and  loud  summons  from  the  believer'*s  lips, 
to  rouse  the  dead  in  sin,  and  embolden  them  to  read,  believe, 
and  live.  A  space  equal  to  nearly  three  generations  had 
passed  away  since  anything  so  truly  horrible  had  occurred  in 
Caledonia,  however  stem  and  wild.  Besides,  in  1432,  it  was  a 
foreigner  who  had  suffered  ;  but  here  was  a  native,  of  the  most 
amiable  character,  and  high  birth.  The  report  of  the  martyr- 
dom speedily  ran  through  the  kingdom,  promoting  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  into  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  cause  itself.  For  as  truly 
as  Antipas,  the  faithful  mailyr  of  old,  so  God'^s  most  faithful 
servant  had  now  been  *'  slain  among  them  where  Satan  dwelt, 
even  where  his  seat  was ;  "^  and  yet  no  place  was  so  deeply  af- 
fected as  the  spot  where  the  deed  was  done.^ 

Of  the  extent  of  the  sensation  now  produced,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  judge  with  accuracy,  but  of  its  depth  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion,  since  it  actually  so  far  changed  the  character  of 
this  metropolitan  city,  the  Rome  of  Scotland.  From  being  the 
stronghold  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  it  became  the  seat  of 
deep  inquiry  and  indomitable  discussion,  among  not  a  few  of 
the  students  in  the  different  colleges,  the  canons  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  even  the  Friars.  The  sufferings  endured  will  fui> 
nish  the  evidence  of  this. 


0  It  has  freqaently  been  said,  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  Kiof{*s  absence  on  a  ^pilgrimage 
to  St.  Duthaa,  to  perpetrate  this  murder ;  bat  this  must  be  a  mistake,  nor  was  there  any  occa- 
sion for  fearing  him.  Far  from  being  as  yet  "  every  inch  a  Ung,"  he  was,  in  fact,  little  else 
than  a  priiioner  in  the  hands  of  his  jailor,  the  Earl  of  Angns ;  and  as  young  Casillis,  who  signed 
the  sentence,  was  under  the  gnardianship  of  Angus,  he  must  be  regarded  as  having  had  no 
objections  to  the  cruelty.  Besides,  the  King's  mother.  Queen  Margaret,  was  married  to  Henry 
Staart  about  ten  or  twelve  days  after ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  19th  of  March,  that  Angas»  in 
writing  to  Dacre,  says—"  The  king  has  gone  forth  on  his  pariime,  which  will  keep  him  till 
Easter."    See  Caligula,  B.  rii.,  27-    Gov.  State  Papers,  It.,  p.  488. 
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Another  human  voice  was  now  demanded ;  but  where  shall 
one  be  found  ?  Campbell,  the  prior  of  the  order  of  St.  Domi- 
nic, or  the  Black  Friars,  had  betrayed  this  heroic  young  man, 
and  who  so  proper  to  speak  next,  as  a  brother  of  the  same  fra- 
ternity !  The  Friar  who  had  been  appointed  to  preach  through- 
out Lent,  in  the  Cathedral  itself,  it  might  seem  far  too  much 
to  expect,  but  in  truth  it  was  no  other  !  He  was  the  first  to 
sound  again  the  trumpet  of  truth,  and  that  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  Martyr  had  gone  to  receive  his  crown.  Open- 
ing his  lips,  they  found  he  was  no  other  than  what  they  de- 
nominated a  heretic  !  Standing  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
murderers  had  sat  in  judgment,  this,  as  the  prophet  once  ex- 
pressed it,  was  as  if  '^  the  stone  had  cried  out  of  the  wall,  and 
the  beam  out  of  the  timber  had  answered  it.^  Nor  was  the 
preacher  himself,  from  his  ofiicial  character,  less  remarkable. 
The  Archbishop,  as  well  as  all  under  his  authority,  were  afraid 
to  touch  him,  he  being  actually  the  Father  Confessor  of  the 
King  himself — that  King  whom  Beaton  had  not  consulted, 
and  who  had  therefore  not  consented  to  the  counsel  or  deed  of 
these  bloody  men.  This  was  Friar  Alexander  Seton,  brother 
of  Ninian  Seton,  or  Seytoun  of  Touch. 

In  discharging  his  duty,  and  following  the  example  of  his 
deeply  lamented  predecessor,  Seton  now  saw  that  in  the  truth 
itself,  there  was  enough  to  convict  all  its  enemies,  and  produce 
dismay  ;  and  that  no  wise  man  will  ever  commence  his  labours 
by  merely  attacking  superstition,  or  pulling  at  prejudices,  as 
he  would  at  a  cart -rope ;  an  egregious  mistake,  into  which 
many  have  since  fallen.  Taking  for  his  subject  the  law  of  God 
itself,  Seton  insisted  much  on  the  following  points — 

"  That  the  Law  of  Grod  is  the  only  role  of  righteousness  ;  that  if  Clod's  Law 
be  not  viohited,  no  sin  is  committed  ;  that  it  is  not  in  man's  power  to  snHafy 
for  sin  ;  that  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  no  otherwise  obtained  than  hy  unfeigned 
repentance  and  true  faith,  apprehending  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Of  purgatory,  pilgrimage,  prayer  to  saints,  of  merits  and  miracles,  the  usoal 
subjects  of  the  friar's  sermons,  not  a  word  he  spake."  ^0 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  should  have  been  permitted  to  re- 
peat his  sentiments;  but  having  been  appointed  to  preach 
during  Lent,  this,  together  with  his  official  character,  may 
have  been  his  safeguard,  until  he  had  given  his  auditory  line 


10  SpoUiswnnd,  fourth  edit.,  p.  W. 
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upon  line,  and  proof  after  proof.  About  the  end  of  that  season, 
however,  having  occasion  to  go  northward  to  Dundee,  he  was 
there  informed  that  a  friar  of  his  own  order  had  been  set  up 
to  refute  his  doctrine.  He  then  returned  to  St.  Andrews,  and 
the  King^s  Confessor,  not  to  be  resisted,  confirmed  his  former 
positions,  adding,  from  Scripture,  the  qualifications  required 
for  a  good  and  faithful  bishop. 

This  last  subject  could  not  be  passed  over,  and  soon  brought 
him  before  the  Archbishop ;  but  he,  knowing  Seton  to  be  of 
a  bold  spirit,  dissembled  his  anger.  Upon  another  martyrdom 
he  dared  not  venture  so  soon,  a  negative  testimony  to  the 
power  of  Hamilton's  death  ;  nor  could  the  Primate  resolve 
upon  trying  any  expedient,  except  that  of  first  undermining 
Seton'^s  character  in  the  estimation  of  the  young  King.  This 
was  easily  effected,  and  very  soon  after.  Poor  young  prince  ! 
His  natural  powers  were  of  no  inferior  order,  but  these  men, 
whether  nobility  or  clergy,  had  allowed  him  to  grow  up  in  a 
state  of  comparative  ignorance,  and  of  self-indulgence,  even  to 
licentiousness :  the  nobility,  that  they  might  rule  him  as  a 
puppet,  which  his  high  spirit  could  not  endure ;  the  clergy,  that 
he  might  one  day  fall  into  their  hands,  and  move  only  in  sub- 
servience to  their  designs.  Now,  at  this  very  period  a  crisis 
had  arrived,  of  the  King's  emancipation  from  the  one  party, 
and  his  falling  under  bondage  to  the  other.  His  Highness  had 
groaned  from  day  to  day  under  the  iron  yoke  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  who,  supported  by  the  influence  of  England,  was  the 
absolute  governor  of  the  nation  still,  though  James  had  been 
crowned  in  1525.  Next  year  the  King  had  applied  to  some  of 
his  nobles  to  relieve  him  from  bondage,  and  hence  the  battle  of 
Linlithgow  in  1526.  On  the  watch  ever  after,  at  last,  on  the 
22d  or  23d  of  May  1 528,  he  himself  dexterously  succeeded,  by 
his  escape  from  Falkland  to  the  castle  of  Stirling ;  soon  after 
which  Angus  and  the  Douglas  party  were  overcome  and  ba- 
nished.^^  In  part  indebted  for  his  escape  to  Archbishop  Bea- 
ton, at  this  moment  the  young  monarch  must  have  been 
ready  to  listen  to  whatever  he  said,  and  hence  it  was  no  diffi- 
cult task  to  destroy  all  respect  for  Seton ;  while  this  was 
rendered  still  more  easy,  not  only  from  his  having  been  the 
Confessor  of  his  Highness  in  the  wearisome  days  of  his  thral- 

'  >  Gov.  State  Papers,  toL  ir.    Tjtler.    Pitcairn's  Criminttl  Trial*. 
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dom,  but  because  Seton,  much  to  his  credit,  had  warned  him 
respecting  his  licentiousness. 

From  what  had  happened  in  February,  and  obserying  the 
confidence  or  respect  of  the  monarch  to  be  on  the  declme,  Seton 
well  knew  what  must  ultimately  await  him,  and  seeing  no 
safety  on  the  spot,  he  fled  to  Berwick.  From  thence,  how* 
ever,  he  wrote  to  his  royal  master,  a  faithful  letter,  warning 
him  of  the  men  under  whose  influence  he  had  now  fallen.  He 
here  explained  that  the  authority  of  the  Bishops,  and  by  no 
means  that  of  his  Highness,  was  what  he  dreaded. 

They  behaved,  he  said,  €u  IciDgs,  and  would  not  allow  any  man  of  whatever 
state  or  degree,  if  once  they  pronounced  him  to  be  an  heretic,  to  speak  in  fak 
own  defence.  Nevertheless,  if  he  might  but  have  audience  before  the  king, 
he  now  offered  to  return  and  justify  his  cause.  Like  a  fiiithful  adviser,  he 
then  informed  James,  that  in  duty  he  ought  to  see  that  every  subject  accused 
of  his  life,  should  be  allowed  to  use  his  lawful  defences ;  ance  the  Prelates  held 
that  such  matters  did  not  faU  under  tiie  cognizance  of  the  Prince,  and  if  only 
once  heard,  he  would  demonstrate  the  contrary  by  their  own  laws.  He  then 
besought  his  Highness  not  to  be  led  any  longer  by  their  informations,  but  to 
use  the  authority  committed  to  him  by  God,  and  not  to  suffer  these  tyrants  to 
proceed  against  him,  till  brought  to  his  answer.  This  he  would  not  refuse  to 
give,  if  once  assured  of  the  safety  of  his  life.^^ 

At  Berwick  he  waited  for  some  reply,  but  waited  in  vain. 
Before  this  time  Angus  had  been  banished,  and  his  estates  for- 
feited ;  Dunbar,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  had  been  appointed 
Chancellor  in  August,  as  his  successor,  and  Beaton,  though 
not  yet  in  power,  had  been  recalled  to  the  Council  by  the  end 
of  November."  Seton,  therefore,  retired  into  England,  where 
he  became  chaplain  to  Charles  Brandon,  Dukeof  Sufiblk.  As 
if  to  show  how  equally  balanced  the  two  countries,  England 
and  Scotland  were,  with  regard  to  their  progress  in  Divine 
truth ;  about  thirteen  years  after,  or  in  1541,  Seton  was  called 
before  Stephen  Gardiner,  and  examined,  but  denied  not  any 
point  which  he  had  formerly  taught.^^  He  even  continued  to 
preach  the  truths  with  which  he  had  been  charged,  and  died, 
it  has  been  said,  next  year,  or  1542. 

In  the  meanwhile,  or  before  the  close  of  1528,  it  is  pleasing 


U  See  the  letter  in  Keith's  History,  Appendix,  which  has  heen  expreealy  affirmed  to  be  dated 
in  1528.  Several  historians  may  hare  led  their  readers  astray  by  saying,  that  all  this  occnired 
in  the  Lent  /tnowirig.  No  doubt,  the  greater  part  of  Lent  /oUiwed^  as  Hamilton  died  on  the 
third  day  aAer  Its  coramencemcnt.  Keith  has  accurately  marked  the  time  by  saying  -'*  DiTen 
of  the  religious  themselres  did  from  that  tiMeforteard  declaim— and  particularlj  in  thai  Lent— 
one  SetoUp  brother  of  Ninian  Seton." 

la  Got.  State  Papers,  iv.,  pp.  476,  540-  '*  Foxe. 
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to  find  any  information  whatever,  bearing  on  the  Scriptures, 
and  their  continued  importation.  The  friars  now  were  more 
busy  eyerywhere  than  they  had  ever  been,  since  friars  were  in 
fashion.  The  reader  may  recollect  of  one,  under  our  history 
as  to  England,  Friar  John  West.  Earnestly  charged,  by 
Wolsey,  with  dispatches  to  Counsellor  Herman  Bincke  of 
Cologne  ;  their  united  efforts  were  to  be  employed  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  Tyndale  himself,  and  of  William  Roye,  once  his 
amanuensis ;  or,  at  all  events,  their  books.  With  regard  to 
the  men  they  entirely  failed,  but  a  number  of  what  Rincke 
calls  '^  their  booksy'"  he  had  found  out  and  secured.  These  must 
have  included  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  Roye^s 
celebrated  Satyre  on  the  Cardinal,  a  personal  affair,  which  the 
latter  so  deeply  resented.  One  short  passage  in  Rincke^s  re- 
ply to  Wolsey,  dated  the  4th  of  October  1528,  and  sent  by 
West,  deserves  to  be  repeated  here — 

*'  But  these  books,  unless  I  lutd  found  them  out  and  interposed,  must  have 
been  pressed  together  with  parchment,  and  concealed  ;  and  enclosed  in  pack- 
ages, artfully  covered  over  with  flax^  they  would  in  time,  without  any  suspi- 
cion, have  been  transmitted  by  sea,  into  ikcUand  and  England^  a$toike  tame 
place ;  and  would  have  been  sold  as  merely  clean  paper ;  but  as  yet,  few  or  none 
of  those,  carried  away  and  sold,  have  been  found." 

Here  then  we  have  distinct  mention  of  a  continued  traffic 
going  on,  and  of  one  of  the  asserted  methods  of  transit,  for 
there  must  have  been  various  ;  nor  is  it  less  worthy  of  repeti- 
tion, that  the  Jetcs  are  to  be  supposed  as  having  had  some 
concern  in  these  importations,  whether  ''  to  Scotland  or 
England,  as  to  the  same  place.'"^^ 


SECTION  III. 

FBOM  1529  TO  1534 — alIt-importaitt  period,  hitherto  unnoticed — 

AI«£XANDEB  ALES— CRUELLY  PERSECUTED  BT  HEPBURN,  THE  PRIOR  OF 
ST.  ANDREWS — ^AT  LAST  ESCAPES  BT  SEA,  FROM  DUNDEE,  FIRST  TO 
FRANCE,  AND  THEN  TO  OBRMANT — HIS  EPISTLE  ADDRESSED  TO  JAMES 
V.  ;   OR  THE  COMMENCEMENT   OF  THE  FIRST   RBQULAR  CONTROVERSY  IN 


IB  Cotton  MS.  Vitellius,  B.  xxi.,  fol.  4a  Thus  Scotland  is  onco  more  mentioned  to  Wolsoj  ; 
but  the  entire  letter  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and  specially  on  account  of  some  connexion 
which  the  Jewi  had  with  these  importations.  See  the  letter,  for  this  and  other  particulars,  in 
onr  Englbh  history,  ftnno  1528,  toI.  i.,  pp.  2(>.1-2f>4. 
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BRITAIN  RESPECTINO  THE  SCBIPTT7BES  PBINTED  IK  THE  YULOAB  TOHOOE 

THE  ABUSIVE   PUBLICATION    OF    000HLiBU8   PROFESSEDLY  IN  REPLY — 

THE  REPRESENTATIONS  OF  ALES  CONFIRMED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
COUNTRY,  AND  THE  SECOND  MARTYRDOM — ^ANSWER  OF  ALES  TO  THE  CA- 
LUMNIES OF  C0CHL2BUS — ^ALES    PLEADS,   MOST  EARNESTLY,  FOR   THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT  TO  BE  READ BUT  ESPECIALLY  IN  FAMILIES — ^EXTOLS  DIVINE 

REVELATION,  AND  AS  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  ENGLISH  VERSION  NOW  IM- 
PORTING— COCHLSUS,  QUITE  ENRAGED,  ADDRESSES  JAMES  V. — AND  IS 
REWARDED— HAD  MENDACIOUSLY  AVERRED  THAT  THE  WRITINGS  OF  ALES 
PROCEEDED  FROM  MELANCTHON — THE  PERSECUTIONS  AND  MARTYRDOMS 
OF  1634  AGAIN  CONFIRM  THE  STATEMENTS  OF  ALES — WHO  IS  NOW 
STANDING  BY  HIMSELF  ALONE  IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  TRUTH. 

B  are  now  arrived  at  a  very  memorable  period  in  the 
history  of  Scotland.  It  involves  a  space  of  five 
years,  from  the  year  1529  to  J  534  inclusive,  and 
yet  it  has  been  treated  by  all  our  historians  as  a  sort  of  chasm, 
or  calm  in  the  annals  of  persecution.  No  author  has  informed 
us  that  there  was,  at  such  a  time,  one  fragment  of  distinct 
information  in  existence,  respecting  the  Sacred  Volume ;  its  im- 
portation into  the  country ;  its  being  bought,  or  sold,  and  read 
by  the  people ;  or  that  such  reading  was  being  so  bitterly  op- 
posed. This  is  the  more  surprising,  since,  upon  this  subject, 
it  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  entire  Island.  Commencing  seven  years  before 
Henry  the  Eighth  had  decidedly  broken  off  from  Rome,  and 
while  both  the  South  and  North  were  still  under  the  domi- 
nant power  of  *^  the  old  learning  ;^^  yet  was  it  the  season  of 
the  first  regular  controversy  in  Britain,  though  carried  on 
with  Scotland,  respecting  the  Sacred  Volume  in  our  native 
language ;  as  well  as  the  undoubted  right  of  every  one  '^  both 
low  and  high,  rich  and  poor  together,'*'*  to  read  the  Scriptures 
for  themselves. 

This  topic  has  formed  the  frequent  or  fruitful  source  of 
eulogy  long  since,  and  down  to  the  present  hour,  as  one  of  the 
highest  arguments  which  can  occupy  the  pen  or  tongue  of 
man,  for  a  greater  has  never  engaged  the  attention  of  man- 
kind ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  first  individual  who  ai^ed 
the  point,  and  so  ably  led  the  van,  has  been  as  much  over- 
looked, as  Tyndale  himself,  the  original  translator,  and  even 
more  so.  How  it  has  happened  that,  above  all  other  men,  he 
has  been  overshadowed,  who  first  contended  with  his  own  mo- 
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narcb  in  Scotland,  for  the  immortal  interests  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  Scots,  and  afterwards  even  before  the  assem- 
bled prelates  of  England  at  Westminster,  for  the  all-sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures^  and  the  binding  authority  of  the  Word  of  God, 
it  is  impossible  exactly  to  account.  Whether  there  has  been 
any  studied  or  systematic  attempt,  in  both  countries,  to  con- 
ceal from  public  view,  our  first,  and  therefore  highest  human 
benefactors,  that  other  men  who  only  entered  into  their  labours 
might  reap  certain  laurels,  and  obtain  the  praise  of  party,  we 
leave  others  to  decide  ;  but  one  is  certainly  tempted  to  sup- 
pose, that  there  has  been  something  of  the  kind. 

The  name  of  Ales,  it  is  true,  does  occur  in  our  histories, 
among  some  others,  as  that  of  a  persecuted  individual  who  fled 
from  his  native  land,  and  died  a  professor  at  Leipsic ;  and  in  the 
preceding  pages,  even  under  the  history  as  to  England,  he  has 
already  come  before  us ;  but  nothing  has  ever  been  said,  to 
distinguish  him  sufficiently  from  his  contemporaries,  and  much 
less  to  mark  the  obligations  under  which  he  laid  his  country, 
to  the  lasting  remembrance  of  his  name.  His  having  been 
bom  in  a  city,  since  so  conspicuous  for  literature  and  research 
as  Edinburgh,  and  his  having  been  the  first,  who,  from  fond 
recollections  in  a  foreign  land,  wrote  a  description  of  "  his  own 
romantic  town,"***  only  renders  this  neglect  the  more  extraordi- 
nary.* It  becomes  therefore  a  grateful  task  to  rescue  from 
oblivion,  and  render  some  account  of  this  early  native  of  the 
Scotish  capital ;  but  especially  of  his  exertions  in  reference  to 
the  Scriptures  in  our  vernacular  tongue,  and  the  necessity  for 
their  being  read,  under  the  domestic  roof. 

Alexander  Ales,  much  better  known  on  the  Continent 
than  at  home,  and  there  by  the  name  of  Alesius^  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  23d  of  April  1600.*  His  father  was  an 
honest  and  substantial  burgess  of  that  city,  and  under  his  own 
roof,  the  education  of  his  son  was  so  far  perfected,  as  to  fit 
him  for  entering  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  As  for  his 
boyhood,  the  only  particular  known  is  one  related  by  himself. 


I  It  is  curion*  enough,  that  this  description  should  be  the  only  fragment  written  bj  Albs 
which  has  ever  been  reprinted.  This  it  has  been,  within  these  few  years,  by  the  Bannatyne 
Clnb,  and  in  elegant  style,  with  explanatory  notes. 

«  Written  in  the  Register  of  the  Unirorsity  of  Leipsic,  by  Ales  himself. 
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in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  future  publications  on  the  Conti- 
nent, his  Exposition  of  Timothy : — 

^  Diverting  himself,  with  other  children,  od  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  there 
was  a  high  rock,  as  they  were  rolling  themselves  towards  the  precipice,  he  had 
advanced  to  the  very  brink,  when  he  felt  himself  snatched  up  and  carried  to  a 
place  of  safety,  without  knowing  how,  or  by  whom.  Some  ascribed  this,"  says 
he,  **  to  several  portions  of  Scripture,  especially  from  John,  hung  about  my 
neck,  which  was  then  a  oonunon  custom  of  parents  with  children."  In 
certain  parts  of  Ireland,  it  is  a  practice  itUly  to  operate  as  a  charm.  Ales  had 
ascribed  his  deliverance  to  the  faith  or  prayers  of  his  parents ;  but  many  years 
after,  the  recollection  still  chilled  his  blood.s 

Having  gone  to  St.  Andrews,  finished  his  education,  and 
taken  priest^s  orders,  he  became  one  of  the  canons  of  the  priory 
or  cathedral  church  in  that  city,  then  the  largest  in  Scotland, 
as  containing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.^  We 
hear  nothing  more  of  him,  however,  till  he  had  reached  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Then,  as  a  proof  that  the  alarm 
of  the  bishops  and  monks  in  1525  and  1527,  respecting  the 
introduction  of  ^^  the  new  learning ^^  into  Scotland,  was  not 
without  grounds,  it  turned  out  that  the  canons  and  students 
were,  through  the  medium  of  certain  books,  studying  the  grand 
controversy  of  the  times.  But  whatever  might  be  the  object 
of  other  young  men,  that  of  Ales  was,  that  he  might  be  qua- 
lified to  oppose  all  innovation.  When  Patrick  Hamilton, 
therefore,  four  years  younger  than  himself,  was  ^^  drawn  unto 
death"''  at  St.  Andrews,  and  now  ''  ready  to  be  slain,^  far  from 
disposed  to  ^'  deliver""  him,  and  confident  in  his  own  scholastic 
powers.  Ales  actually  undertook  to  reclaim  the  suspected 
heretic.  For  this  purpose  he  held  several  conferences  with  his 
more  enlightened  junior,  little  dreaming  that  the  attempt  was 
about  to  change  the  current  of  his  whole  life.  But  staggered 
by  the  reasoning  of  that  young  gentleman ;  then  hearing  his 
noble  testimony,  in  a  full  house,  or  within  the  very  walls 
where  Ales  himself  was  accustomed  to  engage  in  services  which 
the  Martyr  had  so  exposed ;  and  finally,  beholding  the  heroic 
constancy  with  which  he  maintained  his  integrity  in  the 


8  Prefat  in  alteram  ad  Tlmothinm,  apud  Jacobum  Tliomasiiunp  in  Orat.  de  Alctlo.  Bayle'a 
Diet.,  art.  Alefiing.  The  spot  is  not  mentioned,  whether  the  Cattle,  Calton  Hill,  or  Arthuyb 
Seat,  for  it  may  hare  been  any  of  the  three. 

4  In  the  year  that  Ales  was  bom,  or  1600,  the  population  of  Edinbur^  was  about  SGOQ,  dwell- 
ing in  700  houses  or  tenements.    St.  Andrews  was  the  great  city  In  those  days. 
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flames,  amidst  the  rage,  and  more  than  savage  cruelty  of  his 
enemies,  the  scene,  as  well  as  the  sentiments,  were  never  to  he 
forgotten.  In  short,  the  heart  of  Ales  was  pierced  hy  convic- 
tions, which  ended  in  his  conversion  to  the  faith  he  had  la- 
boured in  vain  to  destroy.  St.  Andrew's  was  not  now  to  sleep 
in  quiet,  after  the  smoke  of  Patrick'^s  funeral  pile  had  been 
blown  upon  the  spectators,  and  scorched  the  Benedictine  friar, 
his  persecutor.  Seton,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  victim 
soon  after,  but  severer  trials  awaited  Ales,  the  very  next  year. 
The  statements  of  the  first,  however,  have  already  furnished 
an  important  preliminary  corroboration  of  all  that  Ales  will  ad- 
vance as  to  the  state  of  the  country ;  and  especially  of  the  posi- 
tion then  occupied  respectively  by  the  bishops  and  monks,  the 
priors  and  abbots,  on  the  one  hand,  and  young  King  James,  on 
the  other.  Considering  the  virulence  and  sophistry  with  which 
Ales  was  about  to  be  assailed  by  one  man  abroad ;  the  united 
testimony  of  these  two  witnesses  on  the  spot,  will  at  once  put 
down  the  calumny  of  a  distant  and  sycophantish  brawler,  such 
as  CochlsBus.  Suffice  it  only  to  say  here,  that,  after  enduring 
great  trials.  Ales  had  escaped  from  the  port  of  Dundee  through 
the  kindness  of  friends,  both  on  shore  and  on  board  the  ves- 
sel, then  ready  to  sail,  about  the  close  of  1531.  Having  landed 
on  the  Continent,  whither  he  first  went  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  certainly  not  to  Wittenberg.  By  the  loose  manner  in 
which  he  has  occasionally  been  referred  to,  he  is  of  course  sent 
immediately  to  Luther ;  but  if  Luther  had  indoctrinated  or  only 
conversed,  with  all  those  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  who  have 
been  consigned,  by  historians,  to  his  personal  acquaintance,  he 
must  have  had  nothing  else  to  do,  from  morning  to  night.  On 
the  contrary,  and  as  late  as  the  year  1534,  Ales  himself  in- 
forms us  that  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  German  language, 
and  that  he  had  not,  even  then,  knotvn  Luther  at  all.  He  had 
traversed,  however,  the  coast  of  France,  and  proceeded  into 
some  part  of  Germany  ;  where,  as  he  understood  only  Latin, 
he  had  assiduously  applied  to  the  Greek  language.  By  the 
year  referred  to,  he  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  quoting  it. 

After  the  escape  of  Ales,  an  edict  or  order  of  the  bishops 

had  been  ^romvlgskted,  prohibitinff  the  New  Testament  in  English 

from  being  read  or  sold.     To  whatever  extent  this  had  gone, 

the  alarm  of  the  enemy  is  one  decided  proof  of  progress  made. 

But  the  story  entire,  and  so  distinctly  told,  by  this  the  first 
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advocate  in  Scotland,  for  our  highest  national  blessing,  as  well 
as  the  sufferings  previously  endured  by  him,  cannot  be  so  well 
conveyed,  as  in  his  own  language.  This  will  prove  the  more 
interesting,  as  taken  from  publications  which  have  never  been 
laid  before  the  English  reader,  and  filling  up  a  period  hitherto 
passed  over  in  silence. 

From  four  different  publications  in  Latin,  and  one  in 
English,  scarcely  known,  our  space  will  only  admit  of  certain 
extracts,  though  the  whole  be  well  worthy  of  republication  in 
our  native  tongue.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  premise,  that 
as  Ales  had  been  deeply  indebted  to  King  James  the  Fifth  for 
his  very  kind  interposition  in  his  favour ;  as  well  as  to  that  of 
other  canons  of  St.  Andrews  ;  so  he  writes  under  the  impres- 
sion that  his  Highness  was  the  same  man  in  1533  and  1534, 
that  he  had  been  in  1529.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  Boyal 
youth  sinking  so  rapidly  under  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
hierarchy,  till  at  last  they  brought  him  to  sanction,  by  his  own 
personal  presence,  the  burning  of  his  subjects.  In  1528,  he 
would  have  said — "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do 
this  thing  !^^ 

Belying,  therefore,  on  the  character  of  the  King,  no  sooner 
had  Ales  heard  of  the  doings  of  Beaton  and  his  fellows,  than 
he  resolved  to  address  his  Highness.  We  copy  from  the  only 
edition  ever  printed — ''  An  epistle  of  Alexander  AleSy  against  a 
certain  Decree  of  the  Bishops  in  Scotland^  tchich  forbids  to  read 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  temactdar  tongys^"*  ^^  To 
the  renowned  King  of  Scots,  James  the  Fifth,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Prince  of  Ireland  and  the  Orkneys,  his  most  compassionate 
Lord,  Alexander  Ales,  S.  D.^""* 

'^  Seeing  that,  among  other  virtues,  there  so  exists  and  shines  forth 
in  jou  a  certain  distinguished  and  heroic  goodness,  that  it  is  well  known 
to  all  throughout  your  entire  kingdom,  and  on  that  account  all  good  men 
wonderfully  love  you  ;  I,  however,  especially  when  in  danger  of  my  life, 
have  thoroughly  perceived  this  puhlic  praise  of  your  goodness  to  be 
strictly  true,  and  that  you  utterly  abhor  all  cruelty.  For  when  certain 
friends  of  mine  explained  to  you  that  I  was  seized  with  violence,  and 
cast  into  a  dreadfvl  dungeon^  by  your  Bishops  ;  although  they  contrived 


3  "  Alexandri  Aletii  EpiHtola  contra  decretum  qnoddam  Episcoporum  in  Scotia,  quod  pr»- 
hibit  lei^ere  Nov!  Testamenti  libros  ]ingna  Ternacula.**  This  letter  ia  Terj  neatlj  printed  in 
18mo,  filling  thirteen  leaves,  besides  the  title  as  above.  There  is  no  place  or  printer's  name 
mentioned,  but  at  the  end  it  is  dated,  "Anno  moxxxiii." 
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horrible  charges  against  me,  yet  you  sent  to  me  honoiirable  men  from 
your  court,  who  signified  to  me  that  you  were  concerned  for  my  safety. 
And  not  long  after,  with  the  greatest  kindness,  you  gave  orders  that 
they  should  let  me  go,  safe  and  free,  out  of  prison,  and  that  they  should 
cease  to  rage  against  me ;  for  which  fiftYOur,  I  entertain  towards  you 
renowned  Sovereign,  as  much  gratitude  as  the  mind  is  able  to  con- 
ceiye.*  I  would,  however,  that  it  had  been  in  your  power  to  complete  the 
benefit  you  had  commenced ;  for  afterwards,  when,  on  the  business  of 
the  State,  you  were  absent  in  some  other  parts  of  your  kingdom,  since 
the  bishops  could  not  do  anything  worse,  they  thrust  me  out  of  the 
country,  against  law,  and  by  violence.? 

Trusting,  therefore,  to  your  lenity  and  kindness,  which  was  shown  to 
me  in  my  distress,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  write  to  you ;  not  concerning 
my  own  personal  injury,  of  which,  however,  I  shall  treat  at  another 
time  ;  but  that  according  to  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  your  Highness  and 
the  country,  I  may  warn  you  against  a  certain  nefarious  and  impious 
edict,  which,  without  your  authority,  the  bishops  have  published  in  your 
kingdom,  videlicet — '  That  no  one  should  read  in  his  native  languagty  the 
booh  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

"  Although  I  saw  in  that  affair  how  great  was  the  fury  of  the  priests 
against  all,  who  occasionally  signified  that  they  wished  the  churches 
should  be  more  purely  instructed  as  to  necessary  matters  ;  yet  this  is 
evidently  a  new  and  unheard  of  example,  among  those  who  style  them- 
selves Christians,  to  forbid,  by  an  edict,  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  books.' 
And  I  know  that  this  device  was  managed,  without  your  counsel  or 
authority,  by  the  chief  priests,  or  rather  by  the  Monks,  for  they  are,  in 
truth,  the  contrivers  of  this  business.  I  thought  it  therefore  my  duty 
to  write  to  you,  that  you  may  interpose  your  authority,  and  consult  both 
the  glory  of  Qod,  and  also  the  reputation  of  your  kingdom.  For  what 
kind  of  precedent  is  it,  that  men  should  be  debarred  from  the  oracles  of 
Christ  ?  What  else  could  the  Turks,  or  other  nations  hostile  to  the 
Christian  name  do,  than  to  take  care  that  the  people  touch  not  the 


9  **  The  Tery  dungeon  which  is  stUl  shewn  among  the  rains  of  the  Castle  or  Episcoiial  Palace." 
"  A  low  browed  passage  leads  down  to  a  low  part  of  the  interior,  from  which  there  is  a  small 
doorway  opening  npon  a  dreadful  dark  carem,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  shaped  like  a  com- 
mon bottle.  The  neck  of  the  orifice  is  seren  feet  wide,  by  about  eight  in  depth,  after  which  it 
widens  till  it  be  seventeen  feet  in  diameter.  The  depth  of  the  whole  is  twenty-two.  This  fear- 
ful tomb  was  once  used  as  the  dungeon  of  the  castle,  and  recusant  victims  were  put  therein. 
Some  yeaiB  rince  it  was  cleared  out  to  serve  as  a  powder  magazine,  when  a  great  quantity  of 
toiiev  were  removed."— CAam&er«'  Gazeteer.  The  reader,  however,  should  be  informed,  that 
Beaton's  Castle,  by  nn  act  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1547,  was  nearly  levelled  to  the  ground,  and 
that  the  present  ruins  are  those  of  the  pile  afterwards  erected  by  Archbishop  Hamilton ;  bnt 
this  could  not  affect  a  prison  sunk  in  the  solid  rock,  and  we  shall  yet  have  farther  evidence  that 
this  must  have  been  the  very  dungeon  to  which  Ales  was  consigned. 

7  He  means,  as  it  will  appear  presently,  that  by  their  cruelty,  they  forced  him  to  provide  for 
his  own  safety  by  flight,  as  strongly  advised  by  his  friends. 

*  He  was  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Continent. 
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Sacred  books — that  they  should  not  know  the  benefits  of  Ohrist^  and  his 
most  holy  precepts,  lest  any  one  should  form  a  firm  and  distinct  opinion 
with  regard  to  divine  things,  from  the  very  words  of  Ohrist,  and  the 
testimonies  of  his  apostles  ?  What  other  tendency  has  this  attempt, 
but  to  ruin  and  extinguish  true  religion  ?  True  religion  cannot  exist, 
except  the  mind  be  well  established  respecting  the  will  of  Qod,  by 
heayenly  testimonies.  On  this  account,  Christ  was  sent  by  the  Father 
to  teach,  that  he  might  disclose  the  secret  will  of  the  Fiither,  which  was 
unknown  to  the  world.  This  cannot,  therefore,  be  known,  except  from 
the  Sacred  books  themselres ;  certainly  no  firm  opinion  can  be  held, 
unless  these  be  inspected  ;  and  so  the  Father  hath  commanded  that  we 
should  know  the  doctrine  of  the  Son,  when  he  saith, '  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  hear  ye  Him.' 

''  But  if  the  priests  and  monks  there,  so  think  that  morals  can  be 
regulated  without  the  sacred  writings,  and  that  religion  is  nothing  else 
save  that  discipline  by  which  the  public  morals  are  governed,  what 
else  thought  Epicurus  ?  Truly,  it  is  all  over  with  the  Church,  if  they 
receive  these  Epicurean  imaginations,  which  the  bishops  and  monks 
propagate.  John  saith,  '  No  man  hath  seen  Qod  at  any  time,  but  the 
Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  hath  declared  Him  to  us.*  John 
denies  that  the  will  of  God  had  been  known  to  men,  but  that  it  was 
unfolded  and  brought  to  men  by  the  Son.  The  Father  therefore  com- 
mands this  Teacher  to  be  heard,  not  philosophizing  on  common  morals 
only,  but  discoursing  publicly  of  things  mysterious  and  imknown  to  the 
world.  H<yw  €k>d  desires  to  be  worshipped — How  He  can  promise  the 
forgiveness  of  sins — What  hope  He  can  hold  out  in  all  trials  and  afflic- 
tions— What  consolation  He  can  promise  to  those  who  implore  assistance 
frx>m  Himself — How  He  desires  to  be  invoked — How  minds  are  to  be  con- 
firmed against  doubt  or  mistrust,  respecting  the  will  of  God.  These  are 
mysteries  unknown  to  the  world,  on  which  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
reason  particularly.  Nor,  verily,  does  God  wish  these  mysteries  to  be 
concealed,  but  to  stand  out  above  others,  to  be  beheld,  to  be  handled, 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  may  shine  upon  us.  To  buxy,  or  to  obscure 
the  knowledge  of  matters  so  important  as  these,  is  more  injurious  than 
to  remove  the  sun  from  the  universe. 

"  Wherefore,  I  both  warn  and  beseech  you,  for  the  glory  of  Christ, 
that  you  would  by  your  authority  repeal  that  impious  decree  ;  and  not 
countenance  the  madness  of  these  Pharisees.  You  see  the  command  of 
God,  which  enjoins  to  hear  Christ :  you  see  also  what  punishment  is 
threatened  against  those  who  refuse  to  hear  him.  'In  Deuteronomy 
it  is  written  concerning  Christ — '  A  Prophet  will  I  raise  up  to  them, 
from  the  midst  of  their  brethren,  such  as  thou  art,  and  I  will  put  my 
words  in  his  mouth  ;  whosoever  will  not  hear  his  words  which  he  shall 
speak,  I  will  be  the  avenger.' Wherefore  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
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those  who  withdraw  the  people  from  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  shall  suffer 
the  most  grievous  pimishment  from  God.  I  will  not  here  complain  of 
other  evils  which  cleave  to  the  Church,  the  fault  of  the  hishops,  the 
recollection  of  which  is  very  painful ;  only,  since  they  are  themselves 
neither  inclined  nor  ahle  to  teach,  let  the  bishops  grant  us,  that  they 
do  not  abolish  the  sacred  books.  When  ATUiochus  attempted  to  destroy 
religion  in  Judea,  he  commanded  the  books  of  the  Prophets  to  be 
sought  out  every  where,  to  be  burned.  And  he  suffered,  indeed,  the 
just  punishment  of  his  madness.  With  his  ruined  army,  he  hitnedf  w€u 
consumed  with  grief  of  mind.  Nor  was  God  satisfied  with  this  punish- 
ment, but  destroyed  also  his  posterity,  that  he  might  set  forth  an  exam- 
ple of  the  punishment  described  in  the  decalogue,  (Pentateuch,)  where 
Ood  says,  that  punishment  for  iniquity  should  travel  through  all  pos- 
terity.^ What  sort  of  end,  then,  the  impiety  of  those  shall  have,  who 
drive  the  people  from  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  who  endeavour,  as  much 
as  in  them  lies,  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  all  religion,  who  cruelly  kill 
many  who  are  guilty  of  no  crime,  and  are  lovers  of  piety,  it  is  easy  to 
foretell. 

**  But  they  deny  that  they  drive  the  people  away  from  the  doctrine 
of  Christ.  They  say  it  were  safer  for  the  people  publicly  to  hear  the 
learned  in  the  churches,  than  to  read  at  home,  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand, what  no  one  can  there  explain,  and  where  many  things,  not  being 
understood,  produce  errors.  This  one  reason  I  think  they  have,  by 
which  they  defend  their  decree,  and  how  much  mischief  it  may  contain, 
it  is  easy  to  see.  First,  if  it  be  so,  that  there  are  some  among  whom 
reading  may  produce  some  inconvenience,  why  do  they  pluck  the  sacred 
books  from  the  hands  of  those  whose  minds  cannot  otherways  be  esta- 
blished than  by  assiduous  or  continual  reading  7  Why  should  they  not 
be  allowed  to^instruct  and  train  their  children  at  home,  in  the  true  and 
proper  knowledge  of  Christ ;  especiaUy  since  God  commanded  concern- 
ing the  law,  that  it  should  be  written  upon  all  the  lintels,  that  it  might 
be  always  before  their  eyes  ?  How  much  more  necessary  is  it  to  have 
the  Gospel  thus  always  in  view  ?  Why,  then,  is  the  goodness  of  God 
withheld  from  these,  and  that  in  opposition  to  the  command  of  God, 
although  some  others  may,  perhaps,  have  abused  this  benefit  ?  Why 
do  they  not,  for  the  same  reason,  drag  away  men  from  wine,  from  food, 
from  gold,  because  many  abuse  them  ?  That  was  rather  to  be  done 
which  God  commanded.  The  Word  of  God  was  to  be  presented  to  all ; 
all  were  to  be  exhorted,  that  they  should  not  only  read  with  diligence, 
but  also  handle  with  reverence,  and  compare  plain  sentences  with  places 
obscure.    Formerly,  when  not  fewer  heresies  and  sects  rent  the  Church 


*  Mark  this  story,  of  Antlochus  and  hia  army,  brought  before  th«  yoang  Prince  James  V.,  m 
early  as  lfi33,  and  obserre  the  close  of  his  own  life,  in  nine  years  after,  or  December  1542. 

VOL.  II.  2  K 
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than  even  now,  yet  the  Apostles  commanded  the  sacred  books  to  be  lead ; 
for  thus  they  thought  then,  that  minds  were  to  be  fortified  against  here- 
sies.   These  men  have  now  found  out  another  way." 

"  But,  since  the  fact  must  be  told,  they  do  not  forbid  this  reading  on 
account  of  the  obacttrity  of  the  writings  :  something  else  agitates  them. 
Of  those  things  in  the  Sacred  writings  that  are  most  plain  and  dear, 
they  are  afraid,  which  they  see  to  be  opposed  to  the  impious  and  sacrile- 
gious opinions  that  they  themselyes  defend,  through  ambition,  and  the 
love  of  their  beUies.  ffine  svmt  hce  lachrymoe.  From  hence  proceed 
those  tears.    But  of  this  matter  I  will  not  say  more." 

"  There  are  also  other  reasons,  still  more  weighty,  why  reading  is 
necessary,  more  than  their  public  discourses.  Because  Terily,  from  pas- 
sages highly  necessary  to  piety,  they,  in  their  sermons,  either  say 
nothing,  or  deliver  false  opinions  ;  it  is  surely  necessary  for  good  people 
elsewhere  to  seek  for  doctrine  which  may  excite  their  minds  to  piety, 
free  them  from  doubting,  and  may  instruct  them  as  to  true  invocation, 
faith,  and  hope.  For  what  do  they  teach  of  these  subjects  in  their  ser- 
mons ?  These  are  spent,  partly,  in  idle  disputations,  which  they  draw 
out  of  some  corrupt  philosophy  ;  partly,  in  most  foolish  fables  concern- 
ing the  saints,  which  they  invent ;  partly,  in  praises  of  their  own  cere- 
monies, which,  as  regraters,  (mangones,)  they  are  wont  to  adorn  with 
surprising  artifices,  that  they  may  be  able  to  sell  them  at  a  higher  price. 
Some  few  among  them  say  somewhat  of  morals,  just  as  if  no  other  doc- 
trine were  necessary  in  the  Church.  As  to  repentance  and  the  fawntr  of 
Christ — that  by  faith  tee  obtain  fredy  the  forgiveness  of  sins — that  we  fMaf 
please  Qodfredyy  not  on  account  of  owr  own  worthiness^  but  by  the  faith  of 
Christ — that  this  faith  ought  to  exist  in  invocation — that  God  is  not 
pleased  to  be  worshipped  with  uncertainty  or  doubting — on  the  distinction 
of  a  spiritual  kingdom^  and  political  affairs — of  human  traditions,  as 
they  call  them,  and  many  other  necessary  things,  they  are  either 
silent,  or  inculcate  dogmas  contrary  to  the  Gospel.  And  while  these 
Babbies  will  have  themselves  held  forth  as  teachers  of  good  works,  they 
do  not  inculcate  this  species,  which  is  the  chief  and  peculiar  concern  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Since  as  to  such  (loci)  common  topics  their  ser- 
mons are  silent,  what  shall  good  minds  do  ?  From  whence  shall  they 
seek  sound  doctrine,  if  they  are  not  allowed  at  home  to  read  or  to  hear  the 
books  of  the  Gospel  ?  FinaUy,  the  entire  design  of  preventing  this 
species  of  reading  has  this  tendency,  that  the  people  should,  by  degrees, 
adopt  heathenish  opinions,  the  true  knowledge  of  Christ  being  extin- 
guished: and  the  priests  imagine,  that  this  ignorance  of  the  people 
would  be  for  their  advantage." 

Ales  then  implores  the  King,  as  one  to  whom  God  had  com- 
mitted all  departments  of  the  state,  to  interpose — describes 
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the  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  the  people,  and  especially 
the  children  and  youth,  from  being  trained  up  by  such  domes- 
tic reading  and  instruction — they  would  prove  better  subjects 
and  better  citizens,  which  otherwise  they  could  not  be.  He 
quotes  the  Scriptures  to  shew  that  this  is  an  imperative  duty, 
as  enjoined  by  God ;  and  warns  his  Highness  of  the  evils  which 
niust  arise  from  the  interdict.  It  would  "take  away  the 
most  sacred  exercises  of  piety ;  remove  from  the  well-disposed 
the  necessary  guards  of  conscience ;  scatter  domestic  discipline, 
&c.  Having  "  traversed  part  of  the  coast  of  France  and  many 
other  places,^"  he  informs  the  King  that  he  had  not  heard  of  a 
similar  decree  having  ever  been  issued  by  the  Emperor  or  the 
King  of  France.  They  had  published  severe  laws  against  dog- 
mas, but  not  forbidden  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 
Then,  before  turning  to  himself,  he  says : — 

''  Wherefore  I  conjure  and  entreat  also,  that  you  would  restrain  the 
counsels  of  the  bishops,  and  turn  them  from  cruelty  and  impiety  to  gen- 
tleness, and  a  desire  to  show  forth  the  glory  of  Christ.  With  a  pious  in- 
tention, most  gracious  Sovereign,  I  have  written  these  things  to  you, 
which  I  pray  that,  of  your  clemency,  you  would  take  in  good  part.  That 
I  might  warn  on  a  subject  so  exalted,  I  am  constrained  by  the  duty 
which  I  owe,  both  to  you  and  to  my  country,  and  lastly  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  among  you.  And  I  pray  Christ  that  he  may  guide  your  counsels 
for  extending  the  glory  of  Qod,  for  protecting  the  churches,  and  for  mi- 
tigating the  cruelty  of  the  Bishops. 

^  As  far  as  concerns  myself,  since,  without  your  authority,  while  my 
cause  was  yet  unheard,  I  was  charged  to  withdraw  from  my  country  ;  I 
ask  nothing  else  than  that  which  was  not  only  written  upon  those  tables 
of  the  Athenians — ''  Hear  both  sides  affcer  the  same  manner,^'  but  even 
nature  itself  teaches  all,  that  you  should  examine  the  affair,  before  you 
add  your  suflfrage  to  the  decisions  of  those  who  have  condemned  me, 
without  hearing  my  defence  in  law. 

**  I  had  prepared  a  defence,  but  afterwards  discovered  that,  since  my 
departure,  many  articles  were  got  up,  which  are  falsely  ascribed  to  me, 
and  have  even  been  sent  to  Rome  ;  which,  if  the  learned  at  Rome  shall 
read,  they  will  rather  laugh  at  the  folly  of  my  enemies,  than  approve 
their  diligence.  For  what  else  do  these  sycophants  accomplish  in  all  the 
provinces,  except  that  by  their  folly,  they  stir  up  dissensions  and  public 
evils  ?  With  a  kind  of  Jewish  pertinacity  and  firetfiilness,  they  rage 
without  measure,  and  without  judgment,  while,  if  they  would  only  for  a 
little  incline  their  minds  to  equity,  these  agitations  would  much  more 
easily  subside.     They  fight  for  their  own  dreams,  as  for  their  altars  and 
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firesides  ;  they  inflame  the  wrath  of  princes ;  they  put  to  death  the  best 
men,  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity.  In  conclusion,  they  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  title  of  the  Churchy  and  require  themselves  to  be  held  as 
demigods. 

'^  If  any  one  study  to  shun  the  participation  of  this  cruelty,  he 
is  to  them  a  schismatic,  he  is  xa^a^/ta,  and  I  know  not  what.  For 
truly  it  did  not  so  injure  me,  that  I  glanced  at  certain  opinionfl 
of  theirs  ;  for  I  did  that  modestly,  but  something  else  provoked 
them  more.  They  were  unwilling  that  we  should  mourn  for  Patsics, 
a  pious  man,  and  horn  in  an  honourable  family ;  whom  when  they  had 
crudty  put  to  death,  they  required  of  us  that  we  also  should  condemn  him 
who  was  dead.  When  they  could  not  obtain  this  from  us,  then  indeed 
they  were  enraged  ;  so  that  it  might  easily  be  understood,  how,  from  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  they  had  not  an  easy  mind.  This  was  a  principal 
cause,  why  they  seized  also  upon  me, 

"  While  many  things  of  this  sort  are  happening,  eveiywhere,  among 
the  nations,  notwithstanding,  as  they  persuade  kings  and  princes  that 
they  should  render  this  kind  of  doctrine  odious ;  all  the  disturbances 
arise  from  the  other  side.  But  God  has  delivered  me  from  them,  and 
that  chiefly,  most  gracious  King,  through  your  kindness.  Wherefore  I 
give  thanks  to  you,  and  interpret  this  favour  on  your  part,  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  God. But  I  pray  that,  according  to  justice,  you  would 

add  this,  that  you  would  not  subscribe  to  their  judgments  against  me, 
before  that  you  yourself  have  examined  my  cause  ;  which  I  would,  thai 
under  a  public  safeguard,  I  might  be  allowed  to  plead,  in  your  presence. 
For  I  hope  that  I  shall  prove  to  your  Highness,  and  to  all  good  men, 
those  things  which  I  have  taught.  They  say  that  Alcibiades,  in  I  know 
not  what  contention,  a  certain  old  man  having  lifted  his  staff,  forbade 
him  to  speak,  answered — '  Strike,  hut  hear  meJ*  ^^  The  same  could  I  say 
to  my  enemies,  that  if  on  that  condition  they  pleased,  as  they  might 
strike,  so  they  would  also  hear  me.  For  hitherto  they  condemn  me,  and 
those  like  me  they  proscribe,  and  would  slay  us,  while  our  cause  is  yet 
untried.  Neither  do  they  either  fear  or  shun  anything  more  than 
a  trial,  which  leame^y  desire;  not  because  contention  delights  me,  of 
which  I  have  even  a  natural  abhorrence  ;  but  because  it  is  not  the  part 
of  a  wise  man,  to  pass  by  those  charges  which  they  heap  upon  us.  Then 
the  nature  of  the  cause  is  such,  that  it  would  not  be  upright  in  us  to 
decline  the  defence  of  it. 

*^  There  is  no  duty  more  indispensable  than  the  confession  of  the  Gos- 
pel, even  as  Christ  saith  — '  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  I  also 
will  confess  him  hefore  my  Father  in  heaven  :  but  every  one  who  toill  den^ 


10  More  correetlj,  the  reply  of  Tkemhtocle*  to  EorjlMades,  when  h«  lifted  op  hh  nXaS,  nady 
to  raiite  him,  if  he  would  not  he  Hilent. 
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me  before  men,  I  will  deny  him  before  my  Father  in  heaven,^  What  folly 
would  it  be,  to  draw  down  upon  ourselres  the  hatred  of  the  powerful, 
and  go  through  dangers  of  evexy  description  ;  except  by  the  Divine  com- 
mand, we  were  compelled  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  ?  I  make 
no  account  of  all  human  things,  nor  have  I  oyer  esteemed  anything  more 
than  the  good  will  of  your  Highness.  Wherefore,  I  mean  nothing  less 
than  to  lose  the  approbation  of  a  prince,  who  is  to  be  admired,  not  only 
for  his  royal  renown,  but  his  distinguished  virtues.  So,  therefore,  you 
may  be  assured  that  we  do  not  contend  through  any  lust  or  petulance, 
but  are  constrained,  by  the  command  of  God,  not  to  abandon  this  man- 
ner of  doctrine. 

"  If,  by  any  means,  the  enemies  have  injured  me,  in  another 
affair}^  although  it  would  be  very  grievous  to  me,  that  your  counte- 
nance should  be  withdrawn  from  me,  yet  should  I  endeavour  to  bear 
it  with  a  patient  mind,  and  forgive  the  State  ;  to  which  certainly  we 
owe  this  duty,  sometimes  to  forget  private  injuries  that  the  public  con- 
dition may  continue  more  peaceful.  That  old  precept,  full  of  humanity, 
is  well  known, '  Remember  not  injuries  ;'  nor  has  any  one  heard  me  la- 
menting my  exile  so  much  as  this  cause  for  which  I  labour.  Nor  do  I 
ask  anything  else  than  what  Christ  has  enjoined — that  his  doctrine  may 
be  acknowledged.  Since  this  greatly  concerns  the  Church,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  restraining  of  the  cruelty  of  some  who,  without  law,  with- 
out measure,  and  without  end,  now  wander  through  the  houses  of  all ; 
for  unless  it  be  checked,  without  doubt  God  will  avenge  this  rage  and 
contempt  of  laws  and  equity. 

^  The  histories  of  all  ages,  of  all  nations,  teach  what  end  cruelty  shall 
experience,  especially  that  against  the  pious  and  the  priests  or  ministers 
of  a  church.  Wherefore,  I  shall  not  cease  to  beseech  thee,  most  gracious 
Sovereign,  that  you  would  carefully  examine  these  matters,  and  not 
grant  this  unbounded  license  to  the  chief  priests  and  monks,  which  Christ 
will  not  long  endure  ;  and  surely  it  is  opposed  to  your  justice  and  cle- 
mency. This,  therefore,  I  desire  to  obtain,  if  what  I  ask  be  equitable, 
just,  worthy  of  yourself,  and  profitable  to  the  Church  and  the  State. 
May  Christ  preserve  thee,  and  direct  thy  mind  to  the  public  welfare  ! 
Anno  1633." 

Thus  it  appears,  at  this  early  period,  that  Scotland  was  not 
behind  England  in  point  of  progress  made.  The  New  Testa- 
ment had  been  given  to  her  in  the  same  year. — She  could 
already  point  to  her  proto-martyr — and  an  advocate  rising  out 
of  his  ashes,  was  now  as  earnest  with  her  King,  and  against 
her  bishops  ;  as  John  Fryth  now  was  with  similar  parties  in 


1 1  Relating  to  himaelf  pOTBonally,  and  to  be  more  fully  explained  by  hinuelf  afterwards. 
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London.    Had  Ales  only  been  forthcoming,  he  had  expired  in 
the  flames  this  year,  as  certainly  as  Fry  th  did  in  England. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  there  was  not 
one  man  in  Scotland  able  to  move  his  tongue ;  bat  there  was 
one  abroad,  who,  though  abundantly  ready  in  reply^  could 
never  answer  any  argument ;  and  who,  when  engaged  in  furi- 
ous wrangling,  was  never  so  much  in  his  element.  This,  the 
reader  may  anticipate,  was  no  other  than  John  Cochloffus^  the 
same  who  raised  the  alarm  respecting  the  New  Testament,  at 
first,  in  1525.  Stung  with  disappointment,  at  his  having  no 
reward  assigned  to  him  by  Wolsey,  or  Henry  VIII. ;  he  now 
did  his  utmost  to  procure  notoriety  and  a  pension,  by  address- 
ing King  James  V.  of  Scotland.  The  epistle  of  Ales  could 
scarcely  have  been  read  in  his  own  country,  before  this  inde- 
fatigable opponent  must  have  been  at  the  press,  as  his  tirade 
is  dated  on  the  8th  of  June  1533.  There  is  nothing  what- 
ever, of  sound  argument  in  the  book,  though  professing  to 
answer  Ales,  paragraph  by  paragraph.  It  abounds  in  different 
parts  with  virulent  abuse,  and  in  others  with  blasphemy. 
There  is  no  lack  of  positive  falsehood  as  to  Luther,  the  writer*s 
perpetual  eye-sore;  and  Ales,  though  unknown  to  Cochlseus  per- 
sonally, comes  in  for  his  full  share,  upon  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pages,  in  reply  to  twenty-six  !  The  object  in  view  was 
to  mystify  and  alarm  the  young  King ;  and  the  title  is  per- 
fectly expressive  of  the  great  point  in  hand — "  Whether  it  be 
expedient  for  the  Laity  to  read  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  vernacular  tongue?''^ 

At  the  commencement,  Cochlseus  owns  that  he  was  shoot- 
ing in  the  dark,  not  knowing  whether  this  name  of  Alexander 
Alesius  was  a  real,  or  only  a  fictitious  one ;  but  though  igno- 
rant of  his  man,  and  equally  so  of  the  state  of  Scotland,  he 
artfully  insinuates  that  the  representation  of  the  country,  as 
drawn  by  Ales,  was  altogether  incredible.  That  the  Bishops 
of  Scotland  could  act  towards  any  subject  whatever,  in  the 
manner  described,  without  the  consent  of  his  Highness,  he 
pretends  to  think  impossible.  The  exile,  he  asserts,  mnst 
either  falsely  praise  the  King  to  stir  him  up  against  his 


i<  "An  expediat  Laicis,  legere  noTi  Tottamenti  libnw  lingua  Vernacola?  Ad  BereBiialmiua 
Scotis  Begem  Jacobum  V.  Dispntatio  Inter  Alezandrnm  Aleeium  Scotnm  et  Johannem  C'odi- 
Ivum  Gtrmannm."     Dafrd  '•  Ex  Drcsda  Mitnis  ad  Albim.    ri.  Idnt  Junif  mdxxxjii. 
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Bishops,  or  else  feign  the  King^s  wonderful  clemency  to  him- 
self, to  render  him  suspected  abroad,  with  regard  to  the  ortho- 
dox faith.  Ales,  too,  he  insists,  must  be  a  Lutheran,  of 
course,  and  the  epistle  itself  must  come  from  Wittenberg,  the 
common  asylum  of  fugitives  and  apostates ;  while  ^'  the  whole 
is  concocted  with  such  skill,  that  readers  may  believe  that  the 
gospel  of  Luther  is  already  propagated  to  the  most  remote 
Scots,  as  far  as  Ultima  ThukB.'*'*  It  is  here  that  GochlsBUS 
repeats,  by  way  of  warning,  the  groundless  falsehood  of  Tyn- 
dale  and  his  amanuensis  having  come  to  Wittenberg,  acquired 
the  German  language,  and  then  translated  the  New  Testament 
of  Luther  into  English ;  adding,  what  was  true,  that  he  found 
them  at  Cologne,  and  forewarned  Henry  VIIL ;"  though  he 
takes  care  to  conceal  that  he  had  received  no  thanks  for  his 
pains,  and  now  entertained  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  English 
monarch. 

Not  aware  of  the  English  New  Testament  having  been  be- 
fore introduced  into  Scotland,  as  early  as  1526,  and  glorying 
in  his  exploit  of  1525,  he  proceeds : — 

**  Ab  J  see  similar  snares  now  preparing  for  your  kingdom,  I  earnestly  warn 
your  Highness^  that  yoa  may  carefully  guard  against  this  hostile  attempt  upon 
your  people,  and  that  as  to  Alesius  who  meditates  this  injury,  you  would  not 
rashly  believe  him,  in  opposition  to  your  Bishops."  He  then  praises  the  Scots 
for  their  ancient  piety,  since  to  their  zeal  in  coming  to  teach  them,  the  Germans 
were  indebted,  many  centuries  ago.  There  were  still,  he  adds,  Monasteries  of 
Scotsmen  in  tiie  cities  of  Germany — at  Erfiirth  in  Thuringia,  at  Eatisbon  in 
Bavaria,  at  Vienna  in  Austria,  &c.  Therefore  he  felt  nothing  save  the  purest 
gratitude  and  love  in  now  writing.  He  neither  desired  nor  expected  ^any 
favour  or  reward  Arom  his  Highness,  nor  from  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom  !"  It 
was  **  affection  alone"  which  impelled  him,  as  he  had  ^  the  most  earnest  desire 
for  the  welfure  of  all !"  But  in  justice  to  this  enemy,  we  must  let  him  be  heard. 
When  he  comes  to  the  interdict,  or  decree  against  reading  the  Sacred  Volume, 
not  a  little  hampered,  he  thus  artfully  pi*oceed8  : — 

''  It  appears  at  first  sight  odious  indeed,  and  quite  opposite  to  Christian  piety, 
to  prohibit  the  people  from  reading  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  their 
own  language  :  in  which  is  the  bread  of  life,  the  food  of  the  soul,  the  discipline 
of  morals,  the  true  knowledge  of  virtue,  and  the  exact  correction  of  vices ;  and 
in  fine,  the  knowledge  of  the  most  exalted  love,  grace,  and  beneficence  towards 
the  human  race,  of  Christ  himself,  and  our  God  and  Father.  To  prevent,  by 
an  edict,  so  many  people,  and  so  great  a  multitude  of  the  whole  kingdom,  f^m 
the  enjoyment  of  such  great,  and  so  many  blessings,  may  »eem  to  be  an  em- 
ployment both  of  envy  and  cruelty  towards  those  who  are  subjected  to  it,  and 
of  gigantic  impiety  towards  God.  But  assuredly,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  one 
consider  what  an  aecuwuliUion  of  etUs  has  sprung  up  among  us  Germans, 

i*  8ce  before,  toI.  i.,  p.  M,  &c. 
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within  a  few  yean,  from  9ueh  reading,  diesemin&ted  by  Luther,  he  will,  O 
King,  presently  conclude,  thai  your  Bitkopt  are  piousy  right-hearUd,  prudent  and 
faithful  patton,  who  are  desirous,  by  a  decree,  to  drive  away  their  Bheep<iax>in 
pasture  to  noxioui  and  to  deadly!!  But  Alerius  says— Are  the  gospels,  the 
words  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  noxious  and  deadly  pasture  t  However,  let 
him  hearken  a  litUe.  According  to  himself,  indeed,  they  are  most  salutary  and 
refreshing  pasture,  if  they  be  well  received  ;  but  if  they  are  badly  received, 
they  become  not  the  pasture  of  life,  but  deadly  poison  to  those  who  receive 
them." 

*•  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  loss  of  property  which  we  have  suffered  from  this 
gospel,  while  for  these  most  mischievous  books,  our  people  have  squandered, 
spent  and  lost  an  incalculable  sum  of  money,  for  so  many  hundred  thousands  iji 
copies  printed  and  sold  I  From  these  they  have  got  no  good,  but  a  great  deal 
of  harm  ;  learned  artizans  neglecting  their  shop  and  their  work,  from  whence 
they  ought  to  procure  a  subsistence  for  their  wives  and  children.  Nor  will  I 
mention  those  evils,  which  many  have  endured  in  their  body  through  this, 
while,  in  opposition  to  the  edicts  of  the  magistrates,  they  read  the  prohibited 
books  ;  and  for  this  offence  were  shut  up  in  prisons,  confined  in  towers,  fined, 
banished  from-their  oountry,  and  suffered  other  bodily  inconvenience  !" 

In  this  manner  the  New  Testament  itself,  being  mixed  up 
with  all  that  ever  issued  from  the  pen  of  Luther ;  CochlsBua 
must  now  fortify  the  royal  youth,  originally  disinclined  to 
deeds  of  blood,  not  only  against  all  the  cruelties  which 
might  ensue  in  Scotland,  and  the  counter  advice  of  any  of 
his  councillors,  but  against  all  the  odium  which  was  sure  to 
follow. 

**  But  then  they,  the  Bishops,  will  rightly  take  care,  that  they  not  only  pro> 
hibit  books  of  that  kind,  by  the  bare  words  of  a  decree,  but  also  follow  up  the 
matter  with  efficacious  diligence.  For  thus  it  will  be,  when  they  act  against  a 
few  transgressors  with  juti  teverttyyihaX  they  will  preserve  the  souls  of  many  ! 
Even  as  the  Bishop  of  Treves  did  among  us,  who,  when  he  had  taken  care  that 
first  one,  and  then  another  bookseller,  who  brought  in  Lutheran  books,  Aould 
be  eatt  into  the  Ehine,  vnth  their  noxiout  bookt ;  Has  punishment  of  the  few  ter- 
rified others  from  bringing  in  more.  By  this  he  so  preserved  his  people  in  the 
faith  and^unity  of  [the  Churchy  and  also  in  peace  and  civil  subjection,  that  his 
peasants  remain  quiet,  while  all  those  of  the  other  Princes  and  Bishops  rose  in 
tumults.^  ^  And  if  your  councillors,  (for  there  axe  few  courts  of  Christian  Prin- 
ces^entirely  dear  of  this  carnal  leaven)  shall  suggest  to  your  Highness  the 
invidious^words  of  the  apostates,  in  which  they  complain  (as  Alesius  of  WUten-^ 
berg  in  his  Epistle)  that  it  is  impious  by  a  decree  to  forbid  the  reading  of  the 
Sacred  books,  and  that  reproach  will  attacli  to  your  kingdom,  if  men  are  driven 
from  the  oracles  of  Christ,  lest  the  people  should  know  the  benefits  of  Christ — 
your  Highness  will  be  able  to  make  answer  with  the  greatest  jttttiee  and  truth, 
that  the  New  Testament  of  Luther  is  not  the  Sacred  books,  but  execrable  and 
cursed,  which  will  surely  bring  infamy  on  your  kingdom  and  every  evil_The 
New  Testament  of  Luther  is  not  the  gospel  of  Christ,  but  of  Satan  !    T  doubt 


M  S«e  what  Ale*  will  replj  to  thU  prcMntly. 
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not  that  there  are  in  your  kingdom  also,  not  a  few  Lutherans  in  diaguise,  who 
will  suggest  to  your  Highness  that  the  Word  of  God  ought  not  to  be  forbidden 
to  th«  Laity ;  by  which  they  would  be  understood  to  mean  the  New  Tertafneni 
of  Luther  !  than  which  nothing  is  more  effectual  for  spreading  abroad  this 
most  abominable  heresy,  under  the  specious  title  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  sweet 
sounding  pretext  of  the  Word  of  God.  If  yon  have  permitted  this,  you  haye 
introdut^  ship-loads  of  the  most  pernicious  merchandize.  If  you  have  prohi- 
bited them,  you  will  be  accused  privately  of  tyranny  by  the  Lutherans,  who  are 
desirous  of  change.  They  will  call  >ou  a  Herod — a  persecutor  of  Christ — a 
slave  of  the  Roman  Pontiff-— a  dependent  of  the  Bishops — a  patron  of  the 
luxury  of  the  clergy,  and  what  not  f 

**  If  therefore,  O  King,  you  desire  to  preserve  among  your  people  concord  in 
the  fitith,  and  the  unity  of  the  Church,  peace,  unruffled  tranquillity,  agreement 
in  piety  and  divine  worship,  fixedness  of  faith,  and  all  the  benefits  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline;  desUi  from  this  bunneu  oftrandation^  etpecicUly  at  thii  tinu: 
because  much  more  mischief  and  destruction  will  proceed  from  that  source, 
than  good  or  edification  I'' 

This  poor  infuriated  zealot  then  at  last  informs  the  King 
that  any  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  *'  the  best  and 
most  ondoubted,^^  if  it  be  "  in  the  vulffar  tongue^^  must  pro- 
duce all  imaginable  evil.  He  is  even  suspicious  of  Ales  him- 
self being  so  engaged,  and  that  he  will  transmit  copies  secret- 
ly, through  merchants,  by  the  Elbe  to  Hamburgh,  which 
looks  over  to  Scotland  ! 

**  If  therefore  you  desire  to  preserve  your  subjects  from  so  many  evils,  which 
will  thence  arise,  use  all  care  and  attention  to  keep  out  these  paper  merehandize, 
so  destructive  and  poisonous,  lest,  while  you  know  not,  they  steal  into  your 
ports.  It  will  be  necessary  that  all  merchandize  brought  from  Germany  be 
diligently  searched  and  examined,  lest  this  schemer  among  the  Saxons  should 
so  be  concealed  that  he  may  slay  the  unspotted;  according  to  that  of  the 
Psalmist !  I  *  Under  his  tongue  are  labour  and  sorrow.  He  sitteth  in  hiding 
places  with  the  rich' — tk€U  U,  leith  the  merchants  ! — <  in  secret  places  that  he 
may  slay  the  innocent.  His  eyes  look  upon  the  poor* — that  if,  the  simple  people, 
who  tnoio  nothing  more  than  their  mother  tongue  !  *  He  layeth  wait  in  his  lurk- 
ing place  like  a  lion  in  his  den ;  he  layeth  wait,  that  he  may  seize  upon  the 
poor,  to  lay  hold  on  the  poor,  when  he  hath  enticed  him.*  This,  O  King,  is  the 
forewarning  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  mouth  of  King  David,  to  which,  unless  you 
carefully  attend,  your  Kingdom  will  be  laid  open  to  the  same  kind  of  snares  ! 

The  reader  must  now  be  more  than  satisfied,  that  this  man 
was  ^'  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor  and  injurious  C  &nd  yet  such 
is  only  a  specimen  of  the  verbiage  with  which  he  was  eager  to 
occupy  the  ear  of  the  young  and  thoughtless  Scotish  monarch. 
With  GochlsBUS  abroad,  and  such  men  in  power  at  home,  both 
bishops  and  monks,  a  Prince  once  averse  to  all  cruelty,  and  still 


^  Bnt  this  the;  had  been  doing  with  Tyndale's  translation  for  about  leven  jeani. 
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given  to  deeds  of  kindness  in  regard  to  the  bodies  of  his  sub- 
jects,^* was  driving  on  to  ruin ;  by  yielding  to  the  sophistry  of 
the  hierarchy,  with  respect  to  opinions,  which  could  neither  be 
gainsay ed  nor  resisted.  At  the  same  time,  let  the  chief  blame 
rest  where  it  actually  did.  Had  the  King,  unmolested,  been 
allowed  to  pursue  his  pastime,  humanly  speaking,  there  had 
been  no  such  cruelty  as  still  ensued.  But  the  ecclesiastics  led 
on  at  present  by  Patrick  Hepburn^  the  young  Prior  of  St. 
Andrews,  as  they  were  afterwards  by  David  Beaton,  Abbot  of 
Arbroath,  were  perpetually  insisting  that  heretical  opinions, 
as  they  styled  them,  did  not  belong  to  the  Eing^s  jurisdiction ; 
while,  in  justice  to  the  Prince  himself,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  by  no  means  yielded  without  a  struggle,  and  did 
actually  interfere  again  and  again,  €L8  Ales  has  represented. 
Even  after  he  had  fled,  there  is  more  than  one  passage  left  in 
"  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer*"  worthy  of  re- 
mark.'7  Ales,  therefore,  might  well  write  as  he  had  done, 
and  with  considerable  hopes  of  success.  The  King  and  the  ec- 
clesiastics had  formed  two  parties  quite  distinguishable  in  the 
estimation  of  many  more  than  the  writer  of  this  epistle  :  but 
soon  after  that  Ales  had  done  his  best  in  addressing  his  former 
benefactor,  not  only  did  Gochlsdus  follow,  but  it  so  happened, 
that  an  ambassador  or  legate  from  the  Pontifi*,  had  been  per- 
ambulating the  country  in  company  with  the  King  and  the 
Queen  Mother.  They  terminated  their  journey  by  visiting  St. 
Andrews,  where  they  were  all  entertained  in  style  by  Beaton 
and  Prior  Hepburn.  In  short,  the  year  1 533  seems  to  have 
been  about  the  turning  point  in  James's  course  and  character. 
He  was  even  now  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  in  early 
life,  ^^  a  stranger  to  pride,  easy  of  access,  and  fond  of  mingling 
familiarly  with  all  classes  of  his  subjects ;  with  a  generosity 
and  warmth  of  temper,  which  prompted  him,  on  all  occasions, 
to  espouse  with  enthusiasm  the  cause  of  the  oppressed;  '^'^  what 
wonder  that  Ales  should  have  so  addressed  him !  The  change 
was  most  melancholy  not  only  for  himself,  but  his  kingdom. 
The  year  before  this,  or  1532,  he  had  been  sinking  deep  into 


i«  Sec  in  proof,  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  i.  p.  276.    Tytler's  History  of  Scotland. 

17  "  May  17.  )53S.—  lUm,  to  David  Reche.  pumiiTaiit»  to  pais  with  loiters  to  the  Bishop  of 
Saint  Andrews  to  advertise  him  of  the  cJuinging  cfUu  Diet  of  the  accusation  of  the  Latheioos,** 
X  «.  "  Sept.  ^—liem.  For  carriage  of  the  King's  bed  to  the  hunting  In  Glenorchy,  and  for  the 
carriage  of  the  same  out  of  Edinburgh  to  Saint  Andrews,  to  the  pardon,  xx  *."  Lord  Trrasarer's 
Accounts.  18  Tytlcr. 
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the  lioentions  course  which  he  afterwards  pursued,  for  to  this 
the  hierarchy  had  no  objection  ;  and  now  be  is  giving  himself 
up  to  the  counsel  of  these  unprincipled,  and  far  more  licen- 
tious, ecclesiastical  men. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1 533,  and  just  as  if  to  confirm  every 
word  that  Ales  had  so  faithfully  written,  the  second  martyr- 
dom took  place  at  St.  Andrews,  and  this  abo  was  but  a  young 
man.  Hamilton'^s  death  was  sufficient  to  have  roused  both 
priests  and  canons,  which  it  certainly  had  done,  but  the  monks 
had  also  responded  to  the  call.  Seton  was  the  first.  Ales  was 
the  second,  but  here  was  a  third,  who  seems  to  have  been 
moved  by  Patrick^s  earliest  exertions  on  his  return  from 
abroad,  as  well  as  his  subsequent  death.  Henry  Forrest  of  Lin- 
lithgow, a  Benedictine  monk,  had  contracted  such  an  admira- 
tion of  Patrick  Hamilton  as  he  could  not  suppress.  He  thought 
that  he  had  been  wrongfully  put  to  deatb,  that  the  articles  for 
which  he  suffered  were  not  heretical,  and  might  be  defended. 
This  much,  however,  they  could  not  fully  establish  against 
him,  till  they  resorted  to  the  same  base  method  which  they 
had  pursued  with  the  first  martyr ;  and  one  Friar  Walter 
Laing  was  ready  to  act  over  again  the  same  part  which  Gamp- 
bell  had  done.  Another  specific  charge  however  was,  that  he 
had  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  English ; 
now,  of  course,  deemed  to  be  a  crime  far  more  heinous  after  the 
edict  or  decree.  There  must  have  been  considerable  hesita- 
tion about  proceeding  to  extremity,  as  Forrest  had  been  for 
some  time  kept  a  close  prisoner  "  in  the  tower ''^  or  castle  of 
St.  Andrews ;  and  at  last  the  spot  on  which  he  died  at  the 
stake,  was  at  once  expressive  of  the  truth  having  extended  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  St.  Andrews,  and  of  the  fear  entertained 
as  to  its  further  progress.  '^  He  suffered  death,"*^  says  the 
manuscript, ''  at  the  north  church  style  of  the  Abbey  church 
of  St.  Andrew,  to  the  intent  that  cM  the  people  of  Forfar  or 
Angus  might  see  thefire^  and  so  might  be  the  more  feared  from 
felling  into  the  like  doctrine  which  they  call  heresy."*^     On 


»  The  best  eridence  of  the  King's  ooane  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  Uemi  of  the  Lord 
Treararer'B  Accounts. 

so  Poxe,  ex  scripto  testimonio  Scotornm,  and  other  histories .  We  know  not  the  origin,  but  it 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  looking  in  the  direction  from  whence  this  fire  was  placed  to  be  risible,  the 
name  of  Luther  has  been  stamped  on  the  soil.  Hence,  on  the  borders  of  Angus,  in  the  parish  of 
Marykirk,  we  have  not  only  the  Tillage  of  Luthermoor,  but  the  tributary  stream  of  Luther,  run- 
ning into  the  North  Esk ;  as  well  as  Luther  Bridge  and  Luthei^mill,  named  after  the  stream. 
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such  a  mode  they  had  at  last  ventured,  though  far  from  being 
according  to  the  counsel  previously  given  by  one  John  Lind- 
say, a  man  of  wit,  familiar  with  the  Archbishop.  "  If  you 
bum  any  more  of  them,"  said  he,  "  take  my  advice  and  bum 
them  in  cellars  ;  for  I  assure  you  that  the  smoke  of  Patrick 
Hamilton  has  infected  all  upon  whom  it  blew.'^  The  first 
molestation  of  Henry  Forrest  appears  to  have  commenced 
about  the  year  1530,  but  his  death  cannot  be  stated  earlier 
than  1533  ;  a  circumstance  which  may  account  for  his  martyr- 
dom being  ascribed  to  both  years. 

Only  a  very  short  time,  however,  now  elapsed,  before  there 
arrived  from  abroad,  an  all-sufficient  exposure  of  Cochlseus, 
and  of  other  men  at  home  besides  the  calumniator.  The 
slander  and  falsehood  which  had  been  emitted,  had,  it  is  pro- 
bable, not  been  seen  by  Ales  for  some  months,  but  early  in 
1534  he  was  ready  with  his  Response.  It  is  entitled — '^  The 
ansteer  of  Alexarider  Ales^  Scotsman^  to  the  calumnies  of  Cock- 
IcBtLB.'''^^  It  is  addressed  to  the  King  as  before,  and  as  it  has 
been  equally  unknown  to  the  English  reader,  with  his  first 
letter,  no  apology  is  necessary  for  giving  some  account  of  this 
very  rare  book.  Among  other  information,  it  contains  the 
full  account  of  his  own  personal  treatment,  besides  some  valu- 
able particulars  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  still  read  by  stealth,  and  hid  with  anxious  care. 
Gochlaeus  had  questioned  the  veracity  of  Ales — ^had  insisted 
that  he  was  a  Lutheran — had  approved  highly  of  the  interdict 
as  to  reading  of  the  New  Testament — ^had  tried  to  terrify  the 
King  by  a  bold  endeavour  to  identify  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  German  by  Luther,  with  the  indepen- 
dent English  version — had  strongly  deprecated  the  New  Tes- 
tament being  presented  to  any  man  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
hoteeeer  correct^  and  represented  this  as  the  only  source  of  all 
evil,  national  and  domestic ;  warning  his  Highness  to  succumb, 
or  by  all  means  yield  to  the  advice  of  his  ecclesiastics,  those 
determined  enemies  of  divine  truth.  Every  one  of  these 
points  were  now  to  be  met  by  this  first  and  able  advocate  of 
the  people.  It  is  only  necessary  to  explain  that  as  Ales, 
even  still,  could  not  be  aware  of  any  alteration  in  the  King's 


SI  "  Alexandri  Aledi  Scotti,  Reaponuo  ad  Cochlei  calQmniaa."    Thii  occupies  tfairtr-onc 
learss  18mo,  In  a  smaller  trpc  than  the  former  pablication,  and  without  anj  colophon. 
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character  and  conduct,  he  writes  under  the  impression  of  these 
being  jet  unchanged.  Addressing  the  King  once  more,  as  his 
most  gracious  Sovereign,  he  thus  begins : — 

^  It  is  indeed  true  what  the  royal  youth  says  of  Euripides — '  In  exile 
itself  there  is  more  eyil  than  can  be  expressed  in  words/  For  in  addi- 
tion to  other  calamities,  this  evil  has  befaUen  me,  that  I  have  now  met 
with  a  slanderer,  who  is  much  more  cruel  towards  me,  though  unknown 
to  him,  than  were  any  enemies  in  my  own  country.  Coehkem,  whom  I 
know  not,  (personally,)  has  published  a  little  book,  in  which,  by  the 
most  false  accusation  and  surprising  calumnies,  he  endeayours  both  to 
inflame  your  mind  against  me,  and  to  alienate  from  me  the  good  of 
those  nations,  whose  hospitality  I  haye  hitherto  experienced.  He  is 
not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  distress  of  a  stranger,  entirely  unknown 
to  him,  and  who  submits  his  cause  to  your  examination.  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  judge  with  what  conscience  Oochlseus  acts  towards  me,  when,  in 
the  very  outset  of  his  writing,  a  certain  just  and  necessary  duty  on  my 
part  is  cruelly  reproached.  Because,  in  my  former  letter,  I  truly,  and 
£rom  my  heart,  praised  your  goodness,  this  sycophant  so  perverts  it,  as 
if  by  this  commendation  I  wished  to  throw  some  little  stain  upon  you. 
But  for  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you,  most  excellent  king,  I  haye 
yourself  as  an  ample  witness.  Wherefore,  I  doubt  not,  but  that  the 
yirulence  of  Cochlseus  will  seriously  displease  you,  when  you  see  that 
eyen  gratitude  is  charged  against  me  as  a  crime.  When,  at  his  entrance, 
he  slanderously  peryerts  that  which  was  my  duty,  you  may  suspect  the 
rest  to  be  spoken  from  the  same  artifice,  and  with  equal  candour. 
Wherefore,  most  merciful  Soyereign,  I  again  fly  to  your  goodness,  and 
beseech  you,  with  an  unbiassed  mind,  to  hear  my  defence. 

''  But  that  I  may  omit  other  matters,  the  yery  cause  itself  warns  a 
wise  prince  how  great  is  the  malignity  of  Oochlaeus.  I  haye  not  written 
of  some  dogma ;  I  haye  handled  no  strange  or  obscure  controyersy.  I 
haye  only  rehearsed  an  old  sentiment,  commended  in  all  ages — *  That 
the  people  are  not  to  he  driven  from  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Volume,* 
What  can  any  good  man  find  fault  with  in  this  ?  What  is  there  in  this 
opinion  which  can  giye  offence  to  any  one  ?  And  yet,  for  this  saying,  I 
am  called  to  risk  my  life  ;  while  many  holy  and  learned  men  eyer  in  the 
Church  haye  so  often  written  the  same  ;  while  all  people  cherish  it,  and 
eyen  in  Germany  itself  a  great  many  who  are  most  opposed  to  the 
Lutheran  name.  Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  in  a  cause  so  evident  and 
much  approved,  any  man  should  be  able  to  find  any  thing  at  which  to 
cavil  ?    But  so  it  is  indeed.     Mala  mens,  malus  animus. 

"  Cochlsaus  is  now  for  a  long  time  practised  in  sycophancy,  and,  indeed, 
makes  a  trade  of  it.  Therefore  he  every  where  seeks  out  quarrels  for 
himself;  with  incredible  petulance  he  harasses  not  only  men  of  our 
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order,  but  even  the  most  famous  princes :  and  seeing  tiiere  is  in  him  the 
greatest  folly  and  ignorance,  he  undertakes  no  controversy  to  be  ex- 
plained— ^he  only  wishes  to  be  a  busy  meddler  in  calumniating  the  wrii> 
ings  of  others.  Just  so  he  makes  an  attack  upon  me  also,  as  I  believe 
that  he  may  render  himself  famous  among  the  Scots,  and,  indeed,  he 
exhausts  upon  me  the  whole  art  of  slander.  If,  therefore,  you  will  con- 
sider the  strife  opposed  to  me,  to  move  in  a  cause  so  evident,  you  can 
easily  judge  of  his  intention  ;  and  when  you  shall  do  this,  I  doubt  not 
but  that  you  will  hear  me  with  a  most  unbiassed  mind.  For  it  becomes 
princes  both  greatly  to  hate  cfycophancy,  and  to  protect  the  innocent 
against  calumny. 

"  That  I  may  therefore  come  to  the  cause,  Cochlnus  says  very  little 
on  the  matter  itself ;  but  as  he  has  other  topics,  in  which  he  is  wont  to 
vociferate,  and  to  play  the  tragedian,  and  to  show  off,  he  employs  a 
great  part  of  his  book  in  railing  at  the  Lutherans,  Besides,  he  lays 
ejnle  to  my  charge,  as  a  reproach.  Of  these  two  points,  therefore,  I 
must  first  speak  ;  and  once  removing  the  suspicion  of  heresy  and  other 
crimes,  then  of  the  controversy. 

*^  As  to  the  esUe,  your  decision,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  frees  me 
from  all  suspicions,  who  not  only  ordered  me  to  be  released  from  prison, 
but  also  to  be  restored  safe  to  my  former  condition.  Next,  I  appeal  to 
the  testimony  of  our  venerable  College  of  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland  ;  for 
to  all  that  assembly  my  history  is  not  only  well  known,  but  my  cause 
so  approved,  that  by  their  fidelity  and  constancy,  my  life  was  defended 
and  preserved ;  whose  piety  and  humanity  I  record  with  all  my  heart. 
Then,  truly,  banishment  to  me  is  most  grievous,  as  being  torn  away 
from  such  brethren,  who  always  shewed  me  the  highest  kindness,  whose 
fidelity  towards  me,  in  the  greatest  extremity,  was  known  and  remarked.*' 

From  these,  as  well  as  other  expressions  afterwards,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  progress  of  "  the  new  learning"*"*  in 
St.  Andrews  itself,  had  been  much  greater  than  has  ever  been 
explained,  or  ever  now  can  be ;  and  certainly,  if  in  that  city,  so 
also  in  other  parts,  which  will  be  glanced  at  presently :  but  in 
justice  to  the  narrative  of  Ales,  it  is  necessary  here  to  premise 
a  few  words,  confirmatory  of  his  interesting  and  graphic  state- 
ment— a  statement  of  cruelties,  no  doubt  practised  upon  others, 
probably  many  others,  but  which  have  never  before  been 
brought  before  the  public  eye.  Almost  all  the  inhumanity  of 
these  times  has  been  heaped  upon  David  Beaton,  the  nephew 
of  the  Archbishop  and  future  Cardinal,  but  in  this  early  stage 
at  least,  the  lasting  odium  was  largely  shared  by  another  man, 
of  whom  we  are  about  to  hear.     As  one  of  the  monsters  of  the 
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day,  be  should  have  stood  out  upon  the  canvass  before  now. 
Ales,  we  have  seen,  had  been  a  Canon  in  the  Priory  of  St. 
Andrews,  of  which  the  Superior  was  Patrick  Hepburn.  Named 
after  his  father,  the  first  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  then  frequent- 
ly styled  "  the  young  Prior  of  St.  Andrews^^  he  had  succeeded 
his  uncle,  John,  in  1522.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
wicked  men  of  his  time,  as  far  as  licentiousness  and  unbridled 
passion  could  go.  A  veteran  in  crime,  long  before  the  prime 
of  life,  the  public  registers  bear  testimony  to  his  enormous 
profligacy.  Witness  the  legitimation  of  at  least  eleven  chil- 
dren, seven  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  man  had  gloried 
in  destroying  the  peace  of  many  a  family,  and  Ales  informs 
us,  that  he  could  have  mentioned  names,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  families  he  would  not.  It  is  but  an  imperfect  idea  which 
can  now  be  formed  of  the  immorality  in  which  these  official 
men  rioted  life  away  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  understand  that  the 
representation  of  Ales  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  historical  fact. 
!No  wonder  that  Hepburn  should  browbeat  the  Canons  under 
his  authority,  when  he  could  war  even  with  the  Archbishop, 
if  he  crossed  his  path ;  but  we  are  now  prepared  for  what  Ales 
has  to  say,  in  reference  to  his  own  particular  case : — 

''  But  I  also  relate  what  cause  inflamed  the  hatred  of  my  Superior 
against  me.  In  the  year  1529, 1  delivered  an  oration  in  the  Synod  of 
Bishops  and  Priests,  and  that  hy  the  command  of  his  reyerence  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  Primate  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Scots.  As  it  was  to 
be  pronounced  in  Latin,  not  for  the  common  people,  in  such  an  assembly 
it  appeared  to  me  that  I  should  be  acting  out  of  my  duty,  unless  I 
exhorted  in  the  Church,  that  is  in  an  apostolic  place,  those  who  pre- 
side oyer  the  churches  (and  who  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  admon- 
ished by  private  persons)  to  piety,  to  the  study  of  Christian  doctrine,  to 
good  morals,  and  that  they  should  teach  and  govern  the  churches  piously. 
I  also  distinctly  pointed  out  debauched  priests.  As  I  said  nothing 
seditious,  or  more  severe  than  I  ought,  nor  did  I  mention  any  one  by 
name,  that  discourse  did  not  at  all  offend  good  men.  But  my  Superior, 
a  man  otherwise  both  vehement  and  soon  angry,  suspected  that  he  was 
specially  aimed  at ;  and  as  he  knew  his  crimes  to  be  marked  by  all,  so 
he  interpreted  my  design,  as  if  I  wished  industriously  to  traduce  him  in 
that  place,  and  to  hold  him  forth,  as  in  a  comedy,  to  be  derided  by 
others.  These  were  the  seeds  of  the  hatred  conceived  against  me  ;  this 
the  introduction  of  my  story.  Nor  was  it  a  new  thing  for  him  to  con- 
tend for  the  basest  of  characters ;  seeing  that  he  formerly  made  war 
even  against  the  Archbishop,  by  whom  he  was  admonished,  that  he 
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should  put  away  his  unlawful  companion  ;  and  collecting  their  forces, 
they  would  have  fought,  had  not  the  Earl  of  Rothes  and  the  Abbot  of 
Arbroath  (David  Beaton)  placed  themselves  between  either  party,  before 
they  came  to  action,  and  so  fiskr  settled  the  matter.  .  .  .  Nor  have 
I  any  pleasure  in  these  satiric  narratives,  which  I  would  have  entirely 
omitted,  unless  Oochbeus  had  compelled  me  to  declare  the  oaiue  of  my 
exile. 

*' Besides,  it  so  happened,  that  the  whole  College,  for  many  and 
weighty  reasons,  resolved  to  complain  to  the  King  of  the  ciuelty  of  the 
Superior ;  which,  as  soon  as  he  (the  superior)  discovered,  he  came  with 
armed  guards  into  the  very  consecrated  hall  of  the  chapter.  There  I 
warned  the  furious  man,  lest,  in  anger,  he  should  aim  at  something 
which  did  not  become  him.  Having  found  this  opportunity,  as  he  was 
most  enraged  with  me  before,  on  account  of  the  sermon,  he  ordered  me  to 
be  seized  by  the  armed  men,  drew  his  sword  at  me,  and  would  himself 
have  nm  me  through,  had  not  two  canons  pulling  him  back  by  force, 
turned  aside  the  weapon  from  my  body  i  Afterwards,  when  I  had  thrown 
myself  at  his  knees,  and,  earnestly  entreating  him,  begged  my  life  might 
be  spared,  he  set  his  foot  upon  my  breast,  so  that,  having  fainted,  I  for 
some  time  lay  senseless  !  After  that,  when  I  lay  miserable  in  prison, 
again,  at  the  very  doors,  he  drew  his  sword,  but  the  guards  drew  him 
back,  as  they  saw  that,  from  anger  and  rage,  he  had  not  sufBcient 
command  of  himself.  Afterwards,  he  seized  all  the  other  canons.  The 
noblemen,  who  were  our  friends,  then  related  the  matter  to  the  King, 
YfliQ  forthwith  commanded  us  aU  to  be  set  at  liberty.  And  we  remember 
your  compassionate  voice,  most  excellent  King,  with  which  you  asserted, 
that  except  the  place  were  infected  with  the  plague,  you  yroxAAyowrsdf 
come  to  take  the  priests  out  of  prison.  Such  wickedness  did  there  ap- 
pear to  you  in  such  cruelty.  The  rest  were  set  at  liberty,  but  I  was  shut 
up  in  a  certain  sink  (the  dungeon  before-mentioned)  until  the  Ring  ex- 
postulated with  the  Superior  respecting  me  by  name.  This  man  swore 
sacredly  that  I  had  been  set  at  large  !  And  when  my  friends  already 
began  to  despair  of  my  life,  and,  as  I  struggled  with  bad  health,  a  re- 
port arose  that  I  had  died  in  prison — then,  at  last,  after  the  twentieth 
day,  he  dragged  me  up,  emaciated,  out  of  the  sink  into  the  daylight  ;^ 
ordered  me  to  be  washed,  and  cleanly  clothed,  and  charged  me  not  to 
tell  any  one  how  he  had  handled  me.  Then  he  sent  for  the  magistrates 
of  the  town,  and  bringing  me  forth,  showed  me  to  them,  that  he  might 
refute  the  report  concerning  my  death,  which  had  now,  out  of  prison, 
become  very  prevalent. 

''  But  as  I  knew  that  he  would  never  be  appeased  towards  me,  to  these 
magistrates,  commanding  me  by  royal  authority,  I  related  in  full  assem- 


n  See  note  ^  p.  431. 
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hlj,  how  I  had  been  treated.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  Superior  pacified 
the  magistrates,  assuring  them  that  I  should  henceforth  be  at  liberty  : 
but  no  sooner  were  they  gone,  than  he  challenged  me,  why  I  did  not 
conceal  my  ill-treatment,  as  he  had  commanded  me.  For  that  reason 
he  ordered  me  again  to  be  taken  into  custody.  So  was  I  held  a  captive 
almost  a  whole  year  !  I  complained  also  to  the  Bishop,  of  my  bad  usage, 
but  the  Superior  returned  for  answer,  that  there  was  no  protection  for 
me  from  the  Bishop  ;  because,  having  heard  my  sermon,  he  understood 
that  I  favoured  the  Lutherans,  and  he  thought  that  I  ought  to  be  con- 
fined and  punished.  In  the  meantime,  when  the  Superior  was  absent, 
the  Canons  got  me  out  of  prison  ;  and  when  at  last  the  Superior  returned, 
by  chance,  sooner  than  we  expected,  he  saw  me  standing  at  the  altar, 
and  executing  my  office.  Wherefore,  as  he  judged  that  his  authority  was 
despised,  both  by  me  and  the  College,  in  a  rage  he  ordered  me  to  be  torn 
from  the  altar,  and  again  dragged  to  prison.  The  Canons  deprecated  the 
violation  of  public  worship,  and  obtained  a  truce  for  me,  until  the  public 
service  was  finished.  After  I  had  completed  the  worship,  I  was  straight- 
way carried  off  in  custody,  to  be  thrown  the  next  day  into  that  dungeon^ 
once  more.  But  as  some  of  the  Canons,  who  had  heard  that  John  Hay, 
the  mass  priest,  was  now  appointed  keeper  of  the  prison,  despaired  of  my 
life  ;"  ^  when  the  first  shades  of  night  had  already  come,  they  drew  near 
and  informed  me,  that  horrible  tortures  and  certain  destruction  awaited 
me,  except  I  consulted  my  safety  by  flight.  When  I  wished  to  betake 
myself  to  friends,  they  advised  that  I  should  rather  escape  alone,  as  the 
Superior  would  instantly  send  horsemen,  who  would  either  seize  me  by 
the  way,  or  by  force  drag  me  from  my  friends. 

''  Although  affected  with  the  deepest  grief,  when  I  thought  that  I 
must  depart  from  my  native  land,  than  which  nothing  is  more  dear  to 
well  constituted  minds,  yet  I  was  induced  to  yield,  both  to  necessity,  and 
to  the  advice  of  so  many  good  men.  They  therefore  took  me  privately 
out  of  the  house,  and  furnished  me  with  provision  for  the  journey.  So 
when,  with  tears,  we  had  taken  farewell  of  each  other,  and  by  the 
kindest  mention  of  iUustrious  men  and  satnts,  who,  from  tyranny^  hady  in 
like  manner^  left  the  country y  they  had  somewhat  alleviated  my  grief ;  at 
midnight,  in  the  thickest  darkness,  I  now  entered  upon  my  journey, 
all  alone ! 

In  what  deep  distress  I  was,  may  be  easily  imagined.  It  was  most 
grievous  to  leave  both  my  country  and  kindred,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
I  knew  that  there  was  no  safety  for  me,  till  I  reached  the  ships.  Be- 
sides the  thoughts  of  exile,  I  anticipated  never  so  many  evils,  as  I  knew 
no  certain  shelter  or  retreat,  in  other  lands.     I  had  no  friend  or  ac- 


sa  Some  man  noted  for  crnelly,  whom  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace.    Perhaps  lome  relatire 
of  James  Hay,  Bbhop  of  Ross  from  1A25  to  1538. 
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qiiaintance  among  foreigners.  Neither  did  I  know  other  languageB^  ex- 
cept my  native  tongue  and  Latin.  Besides  this,  I  thought  that  at  thifl 
time  particularly,  travellers  were  suspected  ;  because  many,  on  account 
of  their  fanatical  and  seditious  opinions,  wandered  about  as  aliens.  In 
the  midst  of  these  cares  and  griefs,  I  supported  myself  in  courage,  by 
the  faith  of  Chrittf  and  having  that  night  finished  a  difficult  journey,  I 
came  to  the  ships  ;  on  board  of  one  of  which,  a  certain  tinimian  of 
mine,  very  affectionately  received  me,  associated  me  with  him  self,  and 
afterwards,  when  I  was  sick,  took  care  of  me  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness." 

Thus  the  most  valuable  life  has  often  appeared  to  hang  upon 
a  very  slender  thread,  but  though  weeping  had  endured  for  a 
night,  joy  had  come  in  the  morning.  Ales  was  about  to  leave 
his  much-loved  native  shores,  newr  to  return,  and  could  any 
one  have  now  whispered  in  his  ear,  that  he  was  on  the  road  to  a 
far  more  enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness  ;  that  he  should  not  only 
live  for  more  than  thirty  years,  but  be  the  first  to  plead  for  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  his  native  land — should  live  to  plead 
for  the  all-sufficiency  and  supreme  authority  of  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume, even  in  England,  and  before  her  Bishops  assembled;  when 
not  one  of  them  should  dare  to  touch  him,  as  ^*  the  Eing^s  scho- 
lar,^^  although  James  of  Scotland  had  cast  him  off;  and  that,  at 
last,  he  should  die,  greatly  respected,  in  Germany,  or  in  the  very- 
country  of  his  bitter  opponent ;  how  incredible  must  all  this 
have  seemed  !  Meanwhile,  he  had  left  the  spot  where  his  eyes 
were  first  opened  to  the  truth,  with  a  heavy  heart ;  and  perhaps 
the  road  leading  from  St.  Andrews  to  Dundee  has  never  since 
been  traced  during  the  night,  and  the  Tay  crossed,  by  a  mind 
at  once  so  anxious  in  itself,  and  of  such  value  in  future  life.  It 
was  at  midnight  he  set  off,  and  in  thick  darkness,  but  that  is 
certainly  no  reason  why  he  should  have  been  left  by  his  conn- 
try,  in  the  shades,  ever  since. 

''  The  next  day,  when  we  had  already  left  the  harhour,  there  came  to 
the  shore,  horsemen  sent  by  my  Superior,  who  sought  for  me.  When  thej 
foimd  me  not  there,  the  Superior  called  to  him  a  certain  citizen  of  Ihin- 
dee,  who,  he  suspected,  had  provided  a  vessel  for  me.  With  him  came 
also  to  the  Superior,  the  Provost  of  the  town,  a  knight.  When  the  citi- 
zen denied  that  he  had  assisted  me,  the  Provost  said  to  the  Superior — 
*  But  if  I  had  known  that  Alexander  was  preparing  to  depart,  with  the 
greatest  good- will  I  should  have  provided  for  him  both  a  vessel  and  pro- 
visions, that  he  might  be  delivered  from  your  cruelty  :  for  if  he  had  been 
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my  brother,  I  should  long  ago  haye  rescued  him  from  these  dangers  and 
distresses,  in  which  he  was  involved  by  you.' "  ** 

It  will  be  observed,  that  hitherto  Ales  has  been  alternately 
addressing  his  opponent  and  the  King.  He  therefore  thus 
concludes  the  introductory  part  of  his  narrative  :— 

''  Thus  you  have,  Oochlaeus,  the  whole  history  of  my  departure  from 
my  native  land,  in  which,  that  I  have  falsified  nothing,  many  of  the 
best  men  in  the  College  of  St.  Andrews  can  bear  witness.  Now,  if  I 
wished  to  enlarge  in  your  manner.  How  much  wickedness  was  there  in 
that  Superior  of  mine  ?  How  unbecoming  was  this  cruelty  in  an  eccle- 
siastical prelate  ?  How  great  was  that  fiiry,  when  he  drew  his  sword 
upon  me  ?  In  what  extreme  dangers  was  I  a  whole  year  ?  How  much 
guilt  was  there,  in  raging  against  an  innocent  man  and  a  priest,  who 
had  done  nothing  save  what  the  measure  of  his  duty  required  1  What 
should  be,  I  do  not  say  the  oration,  but  rather  the  tragedy  1  What  a 
valiant  representation  of  an  ecclesiastic  priest  ?  But  I  delight  not  in 
the  reproaching  of  others  ;  neither  should  I  have  brought  forth  this  his- 
tory before  the  public,  except  you  had  forced  it  from  me ;  though,  in  my 
opinion,  you  would  better  consult  the  interest  of  those  whom  you  defend, 
if  you  would  moderate  your  petulance,  and  not  rashly  provoke  any  one. 
I  now  leave  the  decision  to  all  good  men,  whether  I  have  done  anything 
worthy  of  punishment ;  and  then,  if  I  am  free  from  blame,  exile  ought 

not  to  be  objected  to  me  as  reproachful. 1  hope  that  I  have  so 

spoken  of  the  cause  of  my  banishment,  that  I  have  not  only  cleared 
away  the  suspicion  of  guilt,  but  have  even  conciliated  towards  me  the 
affections  of  good  men,  that  they  may  be  touched  with  greater  com- 
passion for  my  misfortune. 

"  I  come,  then,  to  another  point  in  which  Cochlseus  performs  wonder- 
ful tragedies,  and,  indeed,  he  scatters  this  argument  through  his  whole 
discourse.  All  this  tumult  of  words  aims  at  producing  this  one  effect — 
that  the  readers  may  suspect  that  lama  Lutheran,  and  that  I  wish  to 
introduce  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutherans  into  my  native  countiy.  Tokens 
of  this  he  craftUy  collects  from  all  quarters.  He  then  adds  amplifica- 
tions, which,  from  his  long  experience,  cannot  be  wanting  to  such  an 
old  disputant ;  and  declaims,  in  general  terms,  against  the  Lutherans, 


**  The  Protort  here  referred  to  was  Sir  James  Scrjmgeottr  of  Dudhope,  Heritable  Rojal 
Banner-bearer  to  the  King.  The  Snperior  or  Piior  of  St.  Andrem,  who,  on  all  high  daya,  wore 
the  pontifical  robes  or  ornaments,  had  the  precedence  in  parliament  of  all  other  Priors  or 
Abbots  in  the  kingdom.  But  Hepburn,  who  Hred  to  an  advanced  age,  was  promoted  to  the 
bench  the  very  next  year,  or  in  1535,  as  Bishop  of  Moray,  still  pnrsuing  the  same  licentious 
career.  *'  Ho  had  found  the  see  in  good  condition,"  says  Keith,  "  but  ho  feucd  out  (feed)  all  the 
land*  belonging  to  it,"  though  he  held  also  the  Abbey  of  Scone  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  died, 
as  he  had  lired,  at  Spynie  Castle,  on  the  20lh  of  Jane  1573,  baring  snrrived  Ales  eight  years. 
He  lies  buried  in  the  quire  of  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Elgin. 
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as  to  how  much  wickedness  and  madness  there  is  in  that  faction.  When 
I  read  these  things,  a  certain  hypochondriac  mentioned  hy  Galen  comes 
to  my  memory ;  who,  in  the  aberration  of  his  mind,  came  to  be  seriously 
alarmed,  lest  Atlas,  (whom  the  Poets  feign  to  bear  up  the  heayens,)  being 
tired,  should  shake  off  his  load,  and  so  being  tumbled  down,  we  should 
all  perish  together.  Cochlseus,  indeed,  with  a  weak  and  foolish  mind, 
so  rages  against  the  Lutherans,  that  I  cannot  persuade  myself  he  is 
sane.  He  seems  evidently  to  labour  under  the  same  kind  of  insanity  as 
he  in  Gkilen,  and  to  fear  lest  the  Sophists  and  the  Monks,  who  pretend 
that  they  support  the  heayens,  should  fall  with  their  foolish  and  super- 
stitious opinions ;  for  if  they  should  be  destroyed,  he  fears  lest  he  should 
be  compelled  to  cease  from  the  sycophancy  in  which  alone  he  delights. 
Among  good  men,  these  writings  of  Cochlseus  do  more  harm  to  himself 
than  to  the  Lutherans,  whom,  if  he  would  recover  to  the  right  way,  he 
must  treat  with  sound  reasoning,  not  with  calumnies  and  reproaches. 
He  seems,  under  some  distemper  of  mind,  to  rage  against  them,  for  what 
instruction  does  he,  at  any  time,  afford  ?  And  although  he  is  indeed 
{'jrokvy^ti^i)  a  voluminous  writer,  yet  no  where,  as  I  understand,  does 
he  unfold  his  sentiments  upon  Christian  doctrine.  Justly,  therefore, 
are  these  senseless  and  scurrilous  writings  derided  by  the  learned. 

"  But  that  you  m&j  know,  most  excellent  king,  that  I  have  a  covenant 
'only  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  not  with  any  other  factions,  I  do  not 
refuse,  either  before  you,  or  in  the  presence  of  other  good  men,  simply 
and  clearly  to  give  a  reason  of  my  faith,  as  I  have  formerly  written  to 
you.  I  believe  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  embrace 
the  consent  of  the  holy  Fathers,  of  whom  the  Church  approves.  I  also 
reverence  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  its  judgment  in  doubtful 
cases,  as  that  which  chiefly  I  both  do  and  will  freely  follow.  Does 
Cochlseus  require  anything  more  than  this  ?" 

It  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  only  place  where  we 
can  fix  the  residence  of  Ales  about  this  period,  is  Cologne  on 
the  Khine,  the  very  spot  which  CochlaBus,  in  1625,  had  occar- 
sioned  Tyndale  to  leave,  and  a  place  sufficiently  distant  from 
Wittenberg  on  the  Elbe.  Here  our  Scotish  exile  appears  to 
have  been  in  familiar  communication  with  Herman^  Count  de 
Wied,  the  well  known  Archbishop  of  Cologne  ;  and  influenced 
by  the  shocking  cruelties  then  abounding,  we  must  admit  of  a 
digression,  before  the  positive  denial  that  he  himself  was  then 
a  Lutheran,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

''  As  I  do  not  undertake  the  defence  of  Luther,  so  neither  do  I  ap- 
prove of  all  the  dreams  of  the  monks,  which  have  been  received,  not 
only  in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  Scripture,  but  even  against  the  autho- 
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rity  of  the  ancient  Church.  Besides,  I  cannot  approve  of  the  cruelty 
which  is  every  where  practised  against  those  who,  following  the  judg- 
ment of  Scripture  and  of  the  Fathers,  reject  or  disapproye  of  any  mani- 
fest ahuse  or  error.  Such  am  I,  Cochlaeus,  if  you  please  to  make  use  of 
me.  If  the  very  unjust  punishments  of  the  pious  are  a  pleasure  to  you, 
the  more  miserable  are  you.  I  neither  can,  nor  will  knowingly,  ever 
load  or  defile  my  conscience  with  these  aggravated  murders. 

*'  I  saw  in  my  own  country  the  punishment  of  Pateick  (Hamilton,) 
a  man  bom  in  an  honourable  station.  I  have  seen  at  Cologne  two  veiy 
good  men  burnt,  pious  and  correct  in  their  sentiments  ;  neither  can  I 
express  in  words  what  grief  I  endured  at  that  tragic  spectacle.  Nor 
did  I  grieve  only  for  their  sakes  who  suffered,  in  whom  a  gloiy  shone 
through  these  very  sufferings.  Their  exalted  virtue  and  constancy 
afforded  some  alleviation  of  my  sorrow ;  but  much  more  was  I  grieved 
for  the  Church,  which  such  cruelty  disorders  in  many  ways.  And  I  for 
myself  earnestly  desire  the  moderating  of  some  things  towards  the 
Lutherans,  to  which  they  could  be  recalled  if  the  matter  were  properly 
examined. 

"  While  lately  conversing  familiarly  at  Cologne  with  a  certain  man, 
both  of  the  highest  learning  and  authority,  as  I  understood  him  to  be 
much  grieved  on  account  of  the  confusion  of  the  Church,  I  began  to 
exhort  him  that  he  should  interpose  his  opinion  on  some  matters,  as  I 
hoped  that  the  greater  part  of  the  things  in  dispute  would  become  more 
moderate  among  all ;  if  such  advisers,  pre-eminent  both  in  learning  and 
authority,  would  use  their  influence  on  both  princes  and  people.  When 
I  had  brought  forward  many  arguments  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  sigh- 
ing, he  gave  me  no  answer,  only  he  desired  me  to  hear  an  apologue. 

^  Once  on  a  time,  said  he,  the  Lion,  oppressed  with  old  age,  could  not  over- 
take the  wUd  beasts  in  hunting.  By  a  new  contrivance  he  invited  them  to  him- 
self, and  commanded  that  they  should  come  into  his  den,  for  the  purpose  of 
saluting  their  king.  There  came  together  the  Bear,  the  Wolf,  and  the  Fox. 
But  first  of  all  entered  the  Bear,  whom  the  Lion  received  courteously,  then 
led  him  into  his  cave,  and  asked  him  politely — Whether  the  pleasantness  of 
the  den  were  sufficiently  agreeable  to  him  t  The  Bear,  as  he  was  very  unpo- 
lished, and  unskilled  in  courtly  arts,  simply  said — '  Truly,  he  could  not  reside 
in  such  an  ugly  chamber,  and  among  heaps  of  cai'cases,  the  smell  of  which 
would  injure  his  health.*  Upon  this  the  Lion,  enraged,  quarrelling  with  the 
Bear,  because  he  despised  his  royal  residence,  tore  him  in  pieces,  and  ^rew 
him  among  the  other  carcases.  The  Wolf,  as  a  spectator,  stood  at  the  door, 
now  understanding  what  danger  he  was  in,  yet  warned  by  the  example,  thought 
he  must,  by  art,  manage  and  appease  the  proud  mind  of  the  Lion.  He  ap- 
proaches, is  received,  and  is  interrogated,  whether  the  smell  offended  him, 
or  these  carcases,  in  a  heap !  Thereupon  the  Wolf  answered  in  a  choice 
speech — ^that  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  more  pleasant,  because  both  the 
grove  afforded  him  a  shade,  and  the  winds  breathed  a  grateful  odour  from  the 
wood,  BO  that  the  carcases  could  not  at  all  have  any  unpleasant  savour.  The 
artifice  did  not  at  all  profit  the  Wolf,  for  the  Lion  treated  him  not  more  kindly 
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than  he  had  done  the  Bear,  and  tore  him  in  pieces  also^  beoaoBe  he  had  em- 
ployed the  most  impudent  flattery.  The  Fox  saw  the  destruction  of  both  of 
them.  As  the  one  fell  before  his  simplicity,  and  the  other  by  his  adolationy  he 
was  in  great  fear  what  answer  he  should  make.  He  proceeded,  however,  and 
saluted  the  king.  He  was  led  rotmd,  and  interrogated  after  the  same  manner 
as  his  companions — Whether  the  smell  of  the  cave  was  unpleasant !  The  Fox 
answers  modestly,  that  *  he  could  not  judge,  heca}t»e  he  laboured  under  a  cold  f 
When  he  had  finished,  and  I  waited  for  the  moral,  he  desired  me  to  leave  <^ 
this  disputing.  But,  however,  he  seemed  to  intimate,  that  the  prudeot  should 
keep  silence,  because  truth  is  greatly  disliked,  and  impudent  flattery  injnrea 
both  the  State,  and  the  flatterers  themselves." 

The  individual  belonging  to  the  church  here  referred  to,  is 
represented  as  a  man  of  the  highest  authority  there^  and  there- 
fore could  have  been  no  other  than  Herman  himself,  the  Arch- 
bishop ;  more  especially  as  he  was  the  only  official  person  here 
known  to  be  anxious  on  such  subjects ;  for  the  canons  of 
Cologne  were  leagued  against  him.  Ales,  therefore,  then  ex- 
presses his  amazement  as  to  what  will  be  the  future  state  of 
the  Church,  "  \i  Bishops  will  not  do  their  endeavour  that  good 
and  learned  men  may  sometimes  converse  freely  on  such  im- 
portant matters.  For  if  any  one,  being  secure,  persuades  him- 
self that  there  is  no  fault,  no  abuses  in  the  Church,  he  is  as 
sick,  as  Hippocrates  says — "  They  are  sick  in  mind^  who  are 
not  sensible  of  their  disease."*^  ^ 

''Nor  do  these  bug-bears  of  Cochlssus  affect  me,  when  he  cries  oui^ 
that  if  the  Monks  do  not  teach  correctly,  our  forefathers  never  have 


'A  This  man  of  highest  aathoiity  at  Cologne  was  Herman,  Count  db  Wibd,  the  ATchbiahopi» 
Duke  of  Westphalia,  and  a  Prince  Elector  of  Germany  since  1615.  The  Senate  of  Cologne  had 
aathority  to  imprison  supposed  oifenders,  but  with  the  Archbishop  redded  the  power  of  life  and 
death.  Herman,  while  Bishop  of  Paderbom,  had  denounced  Lutheranism  to  death,  but  Ihred 
to  be  a  very  different  man.  This  early  interview,  and  earnest  conversation  of  our  Sootlsh  czile^ 
at  the  age  of  3%  with  such  a  man,  now  past  60,  becomes  the  more  interesting,  when  it  is  observed 
to  have  happened  years  before  he  ventured  to  hold  his  provincial  council,  or  to  send  for  Buegr 
and  Mdandhon,  as  advisers ;  and  it  becomes  doubly  so,  if  it  be  remembered,  that  Hrsluati  had 
the  honour  of  being  the>lrrt  sovereign  prince  in  Germany,  who  lost  his  dignities  and  dominions 
for  tlie  sake  of  conscience,  when  Charles  V.  gave  the  ,firtt  specimen  of  the  use  he  intended  to 
make  of  the  unlimited  power  at  which  he  aspired.  The  constitutional  &iling  of  the  Archbishop, 
like  that  of  Cranmer  in  England,  was  timidity,  as  the  apologue  now  spoken  had  plainly  dis- 
covered. But  it  is  curious  enough,  that  Albs  should  have  now  advised,  or  stimulated  to 
action,  the  one  man  in  Germany ;  since  he  was  so  to  stimulate  the  other  in  England,  two  years 
after  this.  See  vol.  i.  p.  fi04.  Herman,  however,  in  raaturor  life,  rose  above  all  fear,  and 
all  earthly  considerations ;  made  the  most  costly  sacrifices,  and  braving  at  once  the  doctors  of 
Ixmvain,  the  archbishops  of  Germany,  the  thunder  of  the  Pontiff,  and  the  power  of  tho  Empeior, 
he  declared,  that  as  he  had  been  born,  so  he  would  die,  simply  (kwnt  of  ^I'Mt— his  family 
would  receive  and  support  him,  but  he  would  continue  to  avow  and  defend  pure  doctrine ;  his 
anxious  desire  having  been,  that  these  provinces  might  receive  "  the  right  knowledge  of  Jesos 
Christ."  Excommunicated  by  the  Pontiff  on  the  16th  of  April  1546,  and  deposed  by  the  £m> 
peror  in  1547,  his  character  shone  still  brighter  in  advexaity ;  and  holding  ftut  his  integrity  to  the 
end,  he  died  in  peace  with  God,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  on  tho  13th  of  August  15S8.  His  **  Con- 
sultation, &c.,  founded  on  God's  Word,"  translated  into  English,  and  printed  by  Daje  in  1547, 
and  again  by  Dave  and  SercH  iu  I.'>48,  contains  seveial  fine  pa^sagCM  on  the  Rightcousncse  of 
Christ,  &c. 
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been  Christians.  For  although  there  was  always  some  Church,  yet  the 
Word  of  Ood  has  stood  out,  or  been  apparent,  some  times  more  clearly, 
at  other  times  more  obscurely  ;  and  the  Scripture  foretells,  that  a  very 
great  multitude  in  the  Church  should  perish  by  the  fault  of  bad  teachers. 
In  the  meantime,  even  to  the  good  and  holy,  some  errors  adhere,  which 
are  forgiyen  to  them  if  they  hold  the  Head  ;  that  is,  if  they  acknowledge 
that  they  are  sinners,  and  entreat  forgiyeness  freely  for  Christ's  sake. 
The  Church  floiirishes  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less.  The  doctrine 
is  at  one  time  more  pure,  at  another  time  more  impure.  Examples  of 
this  are  set  before  us  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites ;  among  whom, 
although  there  was  a  certain  number  of  pious  persons,  yet  the  multitude, 
for  the  most  part,  betook  themselyes  to  impious  obseryances.  So  that 
Isaias  says,  ^  Except  Gk>d  had  left  us  some  seed  remaining,  we  should 
haye  become  as  Sodom.'  Eyen  the  wicked  among  them  flattered  them- 
selyes under  the  pretext  of  this  honourable  title — that  because  they 
were  the  people  of  God,  they  could  not  &11  into  pernicious  errors. 
Wherefore  men  mistake,  if,  on  this  account,  they  think  there  is  no  fault 
in  Church  doctrine  and  worship,  because  it  was  once  a  Church.  How 
many  prophecies  are  there,  both  by  Paul  and  Daniel,  which  foretel,  that 
tJie  Word  of  (7(x^  should  be  (ohscuretur)  obscured,  concealed,  little  known  ? 
that  good  and  pious  teachers  should  be  slain  by  impious  high  priests  1 
By  these  prophecies  the  Holy  Spirit  fortifies  us  before  hand  against 
those  who  set  the  title  of  the  Chuboh  in  opposition  to  the  Word  of 
God  ;  who  yociferate  after  the  manner  of  Cochlseus — '  there  had  been  no 
Church  for  so  many  ages,  if  there  had  been  any  errors  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Monks !'  For  there  was  some  kind  of  Church,  although  the 
Word  of  Gbd  was  yery  obscure,  and  tiiere  were  some  few  teaching  and 
thinking  more  correctly,  than  did  the  bulk  of  the  Monks.  For  there 
exist  some  writings  of  almost  aU  ages,  which  smell  sweetly  of  the  pure 
doctrine  of  the  Apostles.  I  haye  seen  in  my  own  country  some  monu- 
ments of  this  kind  ;  I  haye  found  them  also  in  Germany.  From  thence, 
when  Cochlaeus  adduces  the  authority  of  the  Church,  why  should  not  we 
enquire  what  the  ancient  Church  thought  ?" 

Ales  then  gives  some  farther  explanation  of  his  own  senti- 
ments, showing  that  he  was  not  only  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures,  but  with  what  the  Fathers  had  said  in 
confirmation  of  his  views.  He  quotes  Augustine,  Hilary,  Am- 
brose, Irenseus,  Epiphanius.  These  men,  he  maintains, 
^^  never  teach  that  Christian  perfection  is  placed  in  human 
traditions ;  never  do  they  sell  works  of  supererogation,^^  adding, 
^^  I  could  recount  many  other  things,  but '  the  fox  labouruiff 
under  a  coW  occurs  to  my  mind.**'  He  is,  however,  far  from 
being  done,  and  still  bearing  very  hard  upon  the  monkish  order. 
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"  The  Church,  to  every  pious  mind,  is  more  truly  his  countiy,  than 
that  place  which  received  him  at  his  birth,  and  which,  by  its  civil  ref- 
lations, protects  his  life.  Therefore  both  are  alike  criminal ;  those  who 
stir  up  seditions  against  the  Church,  scattering  impious  dogm&s,  and 
under  this  pretext  disturbing  that  agreeable  harmony  of  ecclesiastical 
concord,  overturn  the  power  of  the  Church  ;  and  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  their  ecclesiastical  power,  exercise 
tyranny,  propose  impious  adorations,  and  urge  weak  minds  to  the  observ- 
ance of  them ;  as  the  Jews  were,  by  arms,  compelled  to  worship  the 
statue  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Temple.  If  any  gainsay,  they  put  them  to 
death.  In  the  meanwhile,  those  who,  through  weakness,  do  not  with- 
stand, yet  endure  in  their  minds,  tortures  more  excruciating  than  any 
punishments  ;  and  of  these  at  last,  many  perish  through  despair. 

''  Although,  therefore,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  undertake  the  defence 
of  Luther,  tiruse  in  truth  I  have  not  kruywn  Luther  at  aU;  for  I  do  not 
know  the  German,  in  which  language  he  has  written  much  ;  yet  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  good  men,  whoever  they  be,  who  reooR  us  to 
Scripture,  and  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church." 

The  subjects  of  repentance  and  faith ;  of  reliance  on  mercy  alone, 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  of  supererogation  ;  the  invocation  of  saints, 
**  beclouding  the  glory  of  Christ  ;'*  the  Mass,  "  got  up  among  the  nations 
for  filthy  lucre's  sake  ;"  public  idolatry  and  vows  ;  are  then  touched  in 
succession  ;  after  which  Ales  ably  defends  the  civil  governments  of  the 
German  States,  with  regard  to  "  the  new  learning "  having  been  the 
cause  of  seditions,  as  Cochlseus  had,  with  his  usual  effronteiy,  asserted ; 
and  then  shrewdly  concludes — "  If  the  causes  of  that  tumult  were  to  be 
collected,  we  should  somewhere  discover,  that  the  minds  of  men  were 
provoked  by  the  unrighteous  crudty  of  certain  persons.  Then  after  dis- 
cord once  commenced  on  account  of  religion,  it  is  veiy  probable  that 
many  evils  followed,  which  accompany  civil  commotions.  Covetous 
men,  on  either  side,  take  advantage  of  the  public  disturbance  for  their 
own  purposes." 

The  sentiments  of  this  writer,  at  this  early  period,  and  so 
well  expressed,  must  occasion  surprise  to  all  those  readers  who 
have  never  before  heard  of  such  a  man  ;  but  the  chief  import- 
ance of  this  Response,  as  well  as  of  the  previous  Epistle,  con- 
sists in  that  grand  point,  which,  at  this  early  day,  and  by  him- 
self alone,  he  urged  with  such  zeal  and  ability,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  native  land.  Both  England  and  Scotland  owe  every- 
thing to  the  Bible,  and  if  proof  be  still  sought,  we  need  not 
look  far  to  find  it,  so  long  as  we  see  Ireland  lying,  as  it  were, 
in  the  lap  or  bosom  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  translator^ 
therefore,  and  the  first  advocate^  though  alike  standing  at  a 
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distance  in  a  foreign  land,  and  under  the  frown  of  their  respec- 
tive countries,  occupy  such  high  ground,  that  they  never  can 
be  overshadowed  by  any  other  men  who  followed  in  their  wake. 
But  if  the  countrymen  of  Ales  be  bound  to  cherish  his  memory 
vith  becoming  gratitude,  as  their  first  able  intercessor  for  un- 
limited access  to  the  Sacred  Volume  in  their  own  tongue ;  he 
enjoys  a  second  claim,  which  sets  him  before  us  as  a  man  pos- 
sessing wisdom  or  sagacity,  very  remarkable  for  his  own  time, 
and  but  too  uncommon  still.  He  had  evidently  felt  assured,  that 
in  the  melancholy  condition  of  Scotland,  jE>^«ana2  religion  could 
not  possibly  be  promoted,  if  the  Scriptures  were  withheld,  and 
for  this  he^r^  pled,  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  he 
desired.  What  then,  with  him,  was  the  next  argument! 
What  the  next  measure,  which  lay  with  such  weight  on  his 
mind  ?  Was  it  an  immediate  refutation  of  all  existing  errors  I 
Was  it  a  direct  attack  upon  the  existing  hierarchy,  as  to  the 
ceremonial  of  their  false  and  hideous  system  ?  No  ;  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Had  he  any  plan^  as  men  now  speak  ! 
Any  scheme  or  platform  to  propose,  or  lay  before  the  King, 
which  was  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion  ?  No  ;  nothing  of 
the  sort.  With  a  shrewdness  and  Christian  simplicity  far  su- 
perior to  many  since  his  time,  he  earnestly  urged  a  more  ex- 
cellent way.  For  although  public  exercises  of  religion,  when 
properly  conducted,  possess  a  happy  tendency  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  those  of  a  more  private  nature,  there  were  then  no 
public  exercises,  save  such  as  were  pernicious  in  the  extreme. 
Through  them,  as  a  regular  system  covering  the  land,  Ales 
saw  that  its  baneful  roots  had  struck  into  the  bosom  of  every 
family  there.  The  ecclesiastical  rulers,  so  called,  were  the  very 
curse  of  society,  and  especially  of  that  "  only  bliss  of  para- 
dise, that  has  survived  the  fall,^^  domestic  happiness  and  peace. 
Every  other  social  bond  in  which  men  were  united,  being  but 
loose  and  incidental,  when  compared  to  this,  the  heart  of  this 
man  now  panted  after  the  immortal  interests  of  every  circle 
round  the  household  fire.  Nor  did  he,  like  some  in  modern  times, 
fix  his  eye  upon  children  only,  but  Mfon  parents.  That  vene- 
rable character  in  the  eye  of  domestics,  with  which  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  is  sure  to  invest  them,  he  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient to  discomfit  even  the  Prince  of  Darkness !  If  every  chim- 
ney that  smoked  in  his  native  land  was  liable  to  Peter'^s  pence ; 
by  this  time  he  must  have  felt  assured,  that  the  simple  exer- 
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cise  of  domestic  reading  would  deliver  from  the  imposition,  and 
soon  cause  the  smoke  to  ascend  freely  to  the  skies.  Only  grant 
him  access  to  i^efamUiee  of  his  country,  and  he  saw  that  cat 
of  these  would  rise  the  morning  of  a  better  day.  And  although 
he  now  pleads  for  that  which  neither  the  King,  nor,  above  all, 
his  hierarchy  will  allow ;  this  was  the  path  which  an  overruling 
providence  had  already  opened^  and  afterwarda  pursued^  and  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  can  now  be  told.  Evidence,  indeed,  pre- 
sently, will  not  be  wanting ;  but  at  all  events  here  was  the  secret 
hinge  on  which  the  future  well-being  of  the  entire  Island  was 
then  turning.  At  many  a  fireside,  therefore,  Ales  ought  to 
have  been  not  only  better  known,  but  highly  respected,  long 
before  this  late  day.  What  would  the  Scotland,  which  he  left 
with  such  reluctance,  have  been,  but  for  the  practice  for  which 
he  first  pled !  After  this,  it  is  presumed  no  apology  is  neces- 
sary for  hearing  him  again,  and  following  out  his  history. 

"  It  remaiiLB  that  we  saj  somewhat  of  the  decree  bj  which  the  reading 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  native  language  is  prohibited.  But  I  think 
there  ifl  no  need  of  a  long  oration  in  a  cause  which  is  so  plain.  What  is 
this  new  paradox  in  the  Church,  that  Christians  are  to  be  prevented  from 
reading  the  Sacred  Books  ?  God  commanded  the  law  to  be  written  on 
the  lentils  of  the  houses,  and  on  the  herders  of  their  gannents,  to  be  al- 
ways in  view.  Cochleeus  orders  the  Sacred  Books  to  be  snatched  out  of 
their  hands ;  though  by  frequent  reading  the  mind  be  stirred  up  to  the 
fear  of  God,  to  advance  faith,  to  invocation,  and  to  other  exercises  of 
that  kind,  which,  without  some  meditation  on  the  divine  word,  caimot 
exist  in  the  mind. 

'^  In  a  matter  so  evident,  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Church  is  to  be 
lamented,  rather  than  any  long  disputation  to  be  kept  up.  For  even  if 
the  preachers  in  the  churches  taught  purely  and  piously,  still  the  dome*- 
tic  exercise  of  pious  minds  ought  not  to  be  interrupted.  In  Acts,  xviL 
chapter,  the  diligence  of  those  is  commended,  who,  when  they  heard  the 
Gospel,  yet  daily  searched  the  Scriptures,  that  by  their  testimony,  they 
might  both  confirm  their  faith  and  excite  other  spiritual  affections. 
This  exercise  Cochlseus  derides  and  prohibits,  because  he  does  not  undex^ 
stand  what  power  it  possesses  ;  or  what  need  there  is  to  brace  up  weak 
minds,  and,  from  time  to  time,  to  stir  them  up,  by  the  Word  of  Cknl. 

"  But  then  domestic  reading  is  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  yotUh^ 
because  that  period  of  life  cannot  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  public 
sermons,  however  good  and  plain  they  may  be ;  and  yet  we  see  few  who 
accommodate  their  discourse  in  sermons  to  the  capacity  of  a  tender  age. 
Domestic  study  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  to  be  abolished,  if  we  would. 
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as  we  ought,  train  up  children  to  pietj  from  their  tender  years.  The 
Sacred  history  is  to  he  committed  to  memory — ^the  sayings  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  are  to  he  inculcated,  that  they  may  he  in  constant  yiew, 
and  that  they  may  he  exhorted  to  faith  and  good  morals.  Certain 
Psalms  also  are  to  he  proposed,  which,  through  all  their  life  after,  they 
may  use  in  prayer.  The  Scripture  requires  this  diligence  in  the  faihers 
of  families,  as  when  in  Deuteronomy,  it  so  often  charges  them  to  incul- 
cate the  law  upon  their  sons.  What  do  you  answer,  Cochlseus,  to  this 
argument  ? — 

"  The  Gennan  translation  has  had  this  good  effect,  not  only  in  those 
countries  which  openly  profess  their  attachment  to  the  purer  doctrine, 
hut  even  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  hoys  and  fftrls,  in  almost  all  the  more 
reepectaUe  families  read  the  New  Testament,  learn  Psalms,  and  read  other 
useful  hooks  upon  good  morals,  and  hy  that  discipline  are  happily  trained 
hoth  to  piety  and  good  morals.    I  have  seen  these  great  examples,  with 

pleasure,  in  many  places,  which  haye  no  husiness  with  LtUher. 

And  there  is  greater  necessity  in  Scotland  for  hooks  written  in  the  yer- 
nacuhur  tongue  than  in  G^ermany ;  for  so  great  is  the  darkness  among 
the  Scots,  that  the  people  reckon  it  an  atonement  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  their  natiye  tongue,  from  whence  it  may  he  judged  how  great 
is  the  necessity  there  for  hooks  written  in  the  natiye  language. 

^<  Hitherto  I  haye  stated  of  how  much  importance  it  is  to  permit  domes- 
tic reading,  although  preachers  teach  well.  And  that  employment  does 
not  at  all  offend  good  teachers,  so  that  they  greatly  encourage  the 
churches  to  this  practice,  and  so  suit  their  discourses  to  the  capacity  of 
the  hearers,  that  they  aid  and  illustrate  this  same  reading.  But  what  if 
preachers  teach  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  hearers  are  not  sufficiently 
instructed  in  certam  things  necessary  to  salyation,  except  they  them- 
selyes  read  the  Sacred  Books  1  This  is  the  very  cause  why  the  Monks 
struggle  so  earnestly,  that  domestic  reading  may  not  he  permitted  to  the 
people  !  Thieves,  as  it  is  said,  hate  noise.  For  you  cannot  suppose,  most 
excellent  King,  that  there  is  any  other  cause  why  the  monks  are  unwill- 
ing that  the  Sacred  Books  should  he  hrought  out,  than  that  they  fear 
their  errors  and  abuses  shovld  he  detected,  if  once  compared  with  the  Gos- 
pel. Craftily  concealing  this  cause,  Cochlaaus  scares  men  from  the  Sa- 
cred Books  hy  this  reproach — ^he  pretends  that  all  who  relish  reading  of 
this  kind,  fayour  the  Lutherans,  and  I  know  not  what  other  factions.  You 
see  most  excellent  Soyereign,  how  hitter  a  calumny  this  is :  for  it  is  hey ond 
a  douht,  that  hoth  in  your  kingdom,  and  many  other  nations,  there  are 
many  who,  loying  the  peace  of  the  Church,  yet  consider  this  domestic 
reading  necessary,  that  they  may  know  the  power  of  religion,  hy  exami- 
ning the  fountains  of  it  for  themselyes ;  since,  upon  many  important  mat< 
ters,  unskilful  teachers  haye  not  giyen  them  proper  satisfftction. 
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''  Moreover,  how  miserable  is  the  state  of  the  Church,  when  it  neLtlier 
has  proper  teachers,  nor  is  permitted  the  use  of  the  Sacred  Books  !  I 
wish  the  authors  of  this  decree  would  consider  how  much  they  offend 
God.  They  themselves  do  not  teach,  nor  do  they  take  care  that  the 
people  are  rightly  taught,  and  this  negligence  occasions  abuses  not  to  be 
endured.  To  this  carelessness,  with  which  Qod  is  already  greatly  dis- 
pleased, they  now  add  the  decree  by  which  they  forbid  the  reading  of  the 
Qospel.  The  patience  of  Qod  is  indeed  too  much  tried  :  but  I  wish  not 
longer  to  deplore  these  things,  though  I  can  scarcely  restrain  my  gri^ 
For  although  mj  former  letter  made  very  few  complaints,  yet  Cochleeus 
reproaches  me  because  I  wrote  these  things,  as  incensed  with  hatred  of 
the  Bishops ;  but  I  neither  hate  them,  nor  any  order  in  the  Church.  At 
the  same  time,  I  cannot  help  being  grieved,  when  I  consider  with  what 
horrible  darkness  Christian  doctrine  lies  buried ;  what  torture  distresses 
pious  minds,  who  by  force  are  compelled  to  attend  impious  observances. 
This  just  grief  of  mine,  which  /  know  to  be  common  to  tm,  with  many  de- 
voiU  men,  Cochlseus  slanderously  interprets  to  be  hatred. — 

"  But  I  return  to  the  cause,  in  which,  when  Cochlseus  is  destitute  of  ar- 
gument, he  begins  to  declaim  about  Luther's  version.  He  pretends  that 
I  am  about  to  translate  that  version  into  the  Scotish  language ;  although 
I  do  not  know  the  German,  and  speak  of  that  version  which  now,/or  some 
time  past,  exists  in  the  country,  and  against  which  that  decree  was  made. 
Then  the  other  reproaches  which  he  tacks  together,  are  not  so  much 
against  Luther,  as  against  the  Sacred  Books,  seeing  he  alleges  this  ver- 
sion to  be  the  cause  of  the  seditions.  But  though  he  chiefly  wishes  to 
accuse  either  the  sermons,  or  the  more  vehement  writings  of  the  Luthe- 
rans, surely  the  books  of  the  New  TesUvment  are  not  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. Neither  is  it  likely  that  they  are  perverted  by  any  Lutheran 
scheme,  when  this  very  version  is  read,  with  such  great  approbation  of 
the  learned,  over  all  Germany.  What  folly  would  it  be  to  corrupt  the 
reading,  when,  presently,  all  the  learned  would  have  detected  the  fraud  f 
But  they  all  commend  it,  even  those  who  are  inimical  to  Luther.  Why 
did  Emser,  while  at  the  first  as  a  critic,  he  had  published  a  censure  upon 
the  version  of  Luther,  afterwards  become  a  plagiarist  ?  For,  with  the 
change  of  a  very  few  words,  he  published  Luther's  translation  for  his 
own  ;  nor  did  he  mark  any  place  in  which  a  candid  reader  could  judge 
that  Luther  wished  to  deceive  the  unlearned.^  Wherefore,  I  think  no 
good  man  could  with  composure  read  this  horrible  blasphemy  of  Coch- 
Ifeus,  when  he  says  that  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  published 
by  Luther  is  the  gospel  of  Satan,  not  of  Christ ;  for  this  reproach  is  di- 


ss Thia  reference  must  have  been  felt  aa  a  home-thrust,  since  Cochl«as  had  been  sent  for  bf 
Duke  George  of  Saxony,  to  amut  Emser,  in  defence  of  their  common  system. 
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rected  not  against  Luther,  but  against  the  Word  of  Gk>d.  But  I  have  no 
occasion  to  dispute  respecting  Luther's  version.  I  speak  of  the  Scotish,  or 
whatever  way  it  may  have  been  translated  by  any  learned  bishop  or  monk. 

'*  You  see,  therefore,  most  excellent  King,  that  this  entire  topic  has  been 
added  by  Cochlsaus,  not  that  he  thinks  it  is  to  the  point,  but  that  he 
may  humour  his  own  hatred,  and  overpower  me  with  the  odium  of  the 
Lutheran  name.  So  great  is  his  desire  to  injure  me,  that  he  pleads  not 
only  what  is  foreign  to  the  cause,  but  even  absurd ;  for  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Luther's  version.  And  then  there  is  no  one  so  impious  as  to 
conclude  that  the  Qerman  commotions  have  not  arisen  from  very  different 

causes,  rather  than  from  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament. Rather, 

most  excellent  Sovereign,  be  persuaded  of  this,  that  from  whatever  cause 
these  commotions  may  have  arisen,  the  reading  of  the  Gk)spel  has  great- 
ly contributed  to  the  mitigation  of  them.  For  good  men,  admonished 
by  the  Gospel,  as  to  their  duty  towards  civil  government,  have  defended 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates  against  violence  and  seditious  persons  ; 
and  I  think  nothing  at  this  time  so  contributes  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Germany,  because,  by  the  authority  of  the  Gospel,  men  are  restrained. 

''  But  Cochlaeus  sometimes  departs  from  Luther,  and  slanders  other  in- 
terpreters, that  he  may  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  itself.  He 
denies  that  there  is  any  certain  interpretation,  because,  on  some  passages, 
interpreters  differ  from  each  other.  By  this  argument  he  endeavours  not 
only  to  snatch  the  Gospel  from  the  Scots,  but  also  to  abolish  entirely  all 
Divine  writings,  among  all  nations  ;  for  all  the  nations  at  this  time  use 
translations.  Neither  to  the  Hebrews,  nor  to  the  Greeks  is  the  ancient 
language  vernacular.  Moreover,  if,  on  this  account,  translations  are  to 
be  rejected,  not  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  only,  but  also  the 
decrees  of  synods,  and  all  the  constitutions  of  the  Church,  will  be  un- 
certain :  nor,  indeed,  can  the  authority  of  religion  be  weakened  more, 
than  if  all  things  should  be  esteemed  doubtful.  Still  it  is  easy  for  gram- 
marians to  loose  this  knot.  The  ancient  languages  have  not  been  so  ut- 
terly lost,  but  that  upon  ancient  writings  and  monuments,  there  is  an 
agreement  among  the  learned,  though  in  a  few  places  there  do  exist 
grammatical  controversies.  In  the  Scotish  version,  certainly  no  Bishop, 
no  Monk,  ever  attacked  the  fidelity  of  the  translation,  or  charged  any 
passage  as  being  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  religion.  /  have  heard  even 
the  chief  among  owr  preachers  dedare,  that  this  same  version  gave  them 
much  more  light  than  the  comm^entaries  of  many.  If  we  follow  the  judg- 
ment of  Cochleeus,  among  other  devices,  all  translations  ought  to  be 
rejected ;  and  some  misanthropes  would  easily  endure  that  all  learning, 
all  honourable  arts,  all  languages,  nay,  the  very  Gospel  itself,  should 
utterly  perish,  rather  than  that  any  opinion  of  theirs,  however  absurd, 
should  be  confuted.  For  this  cause,  many  are  very  much  opposed  to 
languages  and  learning,  because  they  regard  them  as  guides  for  purify- 
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ing  the  doctrines  of  religion  ;  but  respecting  languages,  and  the  fidelity  of 
trandations,  other  men,  of  the  greatest  erudition,  have  written  oopioualy. 

'^  At  length  OochlsBus  himself  sometimes  giyes  waj  and  softens  the 
Decree  as  to  Books,  flying  to  dialectics,  from  whence  he  bonows  an  inter- 
pretation. They  debar  men,  he  says,  from  reading  the  Qospel  not  simply, 
Tum  nmpliciter,  »ed  secundum  quid,  I  applaud  his  discernment,  and  accept 
what  he  gives,  that  I  may  amuse  myself  with  a  dialectic  man.  I  will 
readily  allow  that  men  shall  be  prohibited,  secundum  quid,  that  is,  pic- 
tured men ;  for  so,  in  the  schools,  are  such  men  interpreted.  But  with- 
out jesting,  CochlsBus  gives  an  interpretation  to  the  Decree  of  such  a 
kind,  that  if  he  will  maintain  it  publicly,  will  deliver  many  good  men 
from  danger.  He  denies  that  nohle  men  and  honourable  citizens  are 
prohibited  ;  but  only  some  certain  inquisitive  people,  who  read,  not  that 
they  may  be  made  better,  but  that  they  may  bring  into  question  received 
opinions.  Although  it  be  not  easy  to  discover  with  what  intention 
eveiy  one  reads  the  gospel,  yet  if  the  law  is  published  only  against 
trifling  and  curious  dispositions,  I  myself  would  regard  it  as  good.  But 
the  deed  itself  declares  who  they  are,  who  are  chiefly  aimed  at  in  this 
decree ;  for  severity  is  exercised  not  so  much  against  vain  persons  as 
against  the  best  men  of  aU  ranks.  Then  the  most  atrocious  injunctions 
are  set  abroad,  yfhich.  prohihii  the  hooks  of  the  New  Tettament  from  being 
IMPOBTED  INTO  THE  ISLAND.^  Bcsldes  being  sought  out  in  book  shops, 
they  are  burnt.  If  it  be  lawful  for  reputable  men  to  purchase  them  in 
book  shops,  why  is  it  not  lawful  to  sell  them  there  ?  Why  does  the 
law  threaten  all  without  exception,  and  even  the  books  themselves  P^ 
Tou  do  an  injury  to  the  Church,  Cochlnus,  if  you  judge  all  men  to  be 
light  and  over  curious,  who  desire  to  study  the  fountains  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Kay,  men  of  trifling  dispositions,  if  also  without  books,  are  wont 
to  be  busy-meddlers. 

"  Cochlasus  orders  the  sermons  to  be  heard,  nor  do  I  disapprove  of  this, 
and  I  wish  the  Church  had  many  proper  teachers.  But  in  these  last 
times,  I  think,  hath  happened,  much  more  than  ever,  that  which 
Matthew  writes — ^that  Christ  saw  '  the  multitudes  faint,  and  scattered 
abroad,  as  sheep  which  have  no  shepherd.*  And  said,  ^  The  harvest 
indeed  is  abundant,  but  the  labourers  are  few.'  For  truly  now  the 
lambs  of  Christ,  fainting,  wander  without  shepherds  ;  as  the  chief  priests 
are  not  affected  with  care,  for  correcting  the  doctrine  ;  and  the  instrue- 


>7  These,  of  conne,  could  be  no  other  than  Tjfndale**  editions ;  and  the  reference  is  to  Impor* 
tations  which  had  been  ffolng  on  since  the  jear  IflSfi,  and  which  went  on  after  this  for  nuui7 
years  notwithstanding.    The  merciful  visitations  of  Scotland  and  England  were  siraaltaneoasi 

S8  Anno  153S,  August  8.  Jtobert  Lekprevickt  banished,  by  warrant  of  the  Idng,  tatth.  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  He  was  sworn  in  judgment  to  remove  within  forty  days,  under  pain  of 
death.— ilfJ7.  Advocates*  Library.  "  Probably  the  Scotish  printer.  It  is  likely  that  bis  crime 
was  printing,  and  selling  heretical  books."— Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials,  L,  p.  161.  And  ceitainly 
it  is  probable,  that  among  others,  he  may  have  b^en  selling,  what  Sir  Thomas  More  was  tkem 
denouncing  as  the  Jinmtain  of  all  heresy— Tyndale's  New  Testament 
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tion  of  the  Monks,  what  fodder  is  it  ?  Labyrinths  they  are  of  inexplic- 
able opinions,  and  human  traditions,  such  as  the  libraries  themselyes 
testify.  For  see,  how  great  is  the  mass  of  commentaries  upon  opinions, 
and  then  the  summaries,  which  enumerate  and  provoke  human  tradi- 
tions. To  these  add  the  fiiLbulous  histories  of  saints,  and  many  other 
things  of  this  sort.  In  such  confusion  of  doctrines,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  pious  minds  demand  something  more  substantial  and  plain. 
Therefore  all  are  not  oyercurious  in  judging,  who  long  after  the  reading 
of  the  New  Testament ;  but  they  are  sluggish  rather,  if  in  such  great 
confusion  of  opinions  they  demand  nothing  certain." — 

Having  now  deprecated  the  excess  of  authority,  whether  in 
prelates  or  the  PontiflF  himself;  praised  the  all-sufficiency  of 
the  Divine  Word,  and  its  infinite  superiority  above  all  collects 
and  manuals  and  breviaries ;  he  asserts  that  Gochlaeus  had 
brought  forward  all  his  calumnies  with  a  design  '^  to  frighten 
not  the  common  people  only,  but  you  also,  most  excellent 
King,  from  the  sacred  books.  There  is  no  need  to  refute  them 
all.  To  them  all  we  oppose  one  sentence  of  Paul — '  AU  Scrip- 
ture^  divinely  inspired ^  is  profitable  for  teaching^  ^c.^  that  anian 
may  be  perfect  and  furnished  to  every  good  tcorkJ*  ^' — 

'*  Since  Paul  confessed  himself  to  be  a  debtor  both  to  Greeks  and  Barba- 
rians, to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise,  without  doubt  he  adapted  himself 
to  the  capacity  of  either  description.  But  this  I  will  grant  to  Cochlaeus, 
that  no  where  in  Scripture  are  praised,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Monks, 
t?ietr  cowls,  their  wooden  shoes,  the  masses  for  the  dead,  and  other  such 
things  of  recent  invention.  On  this  account,  they  fear  the  Scriptures 
should  be  read,  lest  people  begin  to  despise  those  splendid  works,  which 
delight  so  many  i^le  and  unlearned  Mass  Priests  and  Monks. 

'^  Scripture  proposes  to  us  great  and  honourable  works  for  all  ranks  of 
life,  useful  for  assisting  and  protecting  the*  society  of  human  kind.  It 
teaches  nothing  respecting  those  trifles,  which  the  monks  sdl  under  the 
most  specious  pretences.  For  this  cause  they  do  not  wish  the  Gospel  to 
shine  forth,  as  they  are  afraid  both  for  their  character  and  their  kitchen. 
Therefore,  we  must  explode  those  calumnies,  unbecoming  for  Christian 
ears,  by  which  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  weakened,  and  good  people 
are  scared  from'  reading  it.  If  any  one  bring  a  dutiful  mind,  let 
him  understand,  that  not  only  in  the  greatness,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  stib- 
jects  which  the  Scriptures  teach,  but  also  in  perspicuity,  they  far  excel  the 
rhapsodies  of  modem  divines. 

"  Such  is  the  force  and  poufcr  of  their  sentences,  that  they  inflame  the 
readers  more  than  frigid  disputations,  and  leave  in  their  minds  stings  more 
poignant,  than  even  of  itself  could  the  thunder  and  lightning  elogtience  of 
Pericles.     As  for  myself,  this  experience  frequently  accrues,  so  that  when 
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I  read  over  again patmgesy  however  well  known,! return  to  the  readikjm 
if  they  were  quite  new.  For  either  the  signification  is  made  more  ptntL^ 
and  some  consideration  which  I  had  not  before  regarded,  or  I  carry  awa§ 
some  pious  emotion.  For  the  Holg  Spirit  commands  our  minds  to  he  stir- 
red up  by  the  handling  of  the  Wordof  God,  as  Paul  saith,  «  Be  filled  tnti 
the  Spirit,  speaking  to  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  ^iritwd 
songs^  " 

« I  haye  now  spoken  to  the  cause,  concerning  the  decree,  and  hart 
refuted  the  principal  cavils  of  Cochlaeus  ;  for  it  were  tedious  to  refote 
them  all,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  it.  Nothing,  therefore,  remains, 
except,  perhaps,  that  testimonies  are  expected  from  me :  but  I  hsTe 
already  related  some  opinions  which  commend  to  us  the  study  of  tlw 
Word  of  God,  and  particularly  the  domestic  use, — Paul  commands  u% 
as  standing  in  battle  array,  always  to  be  fortified  and  armed  by  the 
Qospel,  to  ward  off  the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil.  Peter  commands  us  to 
behave  ourselves,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  render  a  reason  forooi 
faith.  That  we  may  acquire  a  substantial  knowledge  of  the  Goepd, 
some  domestic  exercise  is  necessary  both  for  ourselves,  but  especially 
for  the  yoimg  people  ;  but  what  of  this  can  there  be  at  home,  if  boob 
be  wanting  ?  David,  describing  the  happy  man,  says — *  His  delight  is 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  nigkt^ 
But  what  meditation  can  there  be,  if  books  are  taken  away  by  force  horn 
the  people  ?" 

By  way  of  peroration,  Ales  had  reserved  what  he  regarded  to 
be  a  powerful  ^'  argumentam  ad  hominetn,''^  in  a  reference  to  the 
father  of  the  King,  upon  one  memorable  occasion,  and  which 
we  have  already  quoted.^  But  that  example,  though  as  yet 
unknown  to  Ales,  had  lost  all  its  influence,  through  the  vicious 
counsel  and  conduct  of  those  to  whom,  unhappily,  the  young 
Prince  now  bent  his  ear,  except  only  when  his  personal  feelings 
and  interest  were  concerned.     He  then  concludes — 

"  You  have  thus,  most  excellent  king,  a  very  grave  decision  of  your 
father,  which  it  will  be  highly  honourable  for  you  to  follow,  especially 
since  it  agrees  with  the  divine  epistles,  and  the  testimonies  and  opinicos 
of  the  holy  Fathers.  I  again  beseech  you,  for  Christ's  sake,  that  you 
would  not  sanction  that  Decree  about  forbidding  books ;  that  you  would 
not,  by  your  authority,  strengthen  and  assist  the  sycophants  and  hypo- 
crites, who,  on  account  of  their  own  lusts,  cannot  bear  the  light  of  the 
Qospel ;  and  carry  on  every  where  a  horrible  warfare  against  those  who 
are  pious,  and  who  desire  to  shew  forth  the  glory  of  Christ.    They  are 


w  See  the  Introduction  to  Scotland,  pp.  400,  401. 
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not  all  turbulent  and  seditious  who  love  the  purer  doctrine.     I  have 

treated  more  briefly  of  these  matters  than  their  importance  demands, 

and  therefore  oblige  mjself  to  render  a  reason  of  my  faith  more  fully, 

whenerer  you  command  me.    I  cannot  now  longer  debate  with  Coch- 

I  Iseus,  though  I  should  hare  been  ashamed  in  a  better  cause,  not  to  have 

'  spoken  better  than  him.    But  I  commend  myself  to  your  clemency,  and 

wish  that  Qod  may  guide  your  mind  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  to  your  own 

^  salvation,  and  to  that  of  the  Church." 

k 

Naturally  impetuous,  and  delighting  in  war,  Cochlieus  was 
\  now  in  a  perfect  rage,  and  though  evidently  confounded  by  the 
'  talent  displayed  against  hiro,  as  he  could,  at  any  moment, 
•  make  lies  his  refuge,  he  lost  no  time  in  replying  to  Ales,  by 
'  again  addressing  the  Eing.^ 

'  He  commences  with  one  of  his  bold  shifts  or  assumptions, 
which  he  reiterates  as  a  fact,  throughout  his  quarto  pamphlet. 
It  was  no  less  than  this,  that  Ales  was  not  the  author,  either 
of  the  Epistle  or  the  Response  !  He  now  ascribes  the  whole 
to  no  other  than  Philip  Mblancthon  ;  a  very  plain  proof  of 
<  the  ability  displayed,  and  an  unwitting  eulogy  upon  our  Scotish 
:4  exile,  then  and  even  still,  so  little  known. 

**  I  shall  not  here  speak,  0  king,  of  those  calomnies  which  PAt^ip,  under  the 
name  of  Alesius,  published  through  Germany,  in  his  well  known  letter  to  your 

'i    majesty  last  year,  which  I  formerly  answered  ! What  especially  grieves 

^f  me  in  this  SooismaD,  Alexander,  is,  that  he  gives  up  and  changes  his  name  to 
L  ihb  vilest  of  heretics,  by  whom  he  vents  his  abuse  so  wickedly  and  maliciously, 
to  the  injury  of  the  entire  kingdom  and  nation  :  for  which  one  act  of  wicked- 
\  nesB,  Alesius  deserves,  as  the  traitor  of  his  country,  never  to  be  recalled  Irom 
^  his  exile  again."si 


I 


M  Tliis  is  outitled— "  Pro  Scotis  Regno  Apologia  Johannis  Cochlel,  AdTersna  penonatnm 

Alexandnun  Ali«iam  Scotnm.    Ad  Sereniaa.  Scotoram  regem.    1S34."    In  thiBatrange  piece, 

the  anthor  troata,  after  faia  own  faahion— Of  the  decree  of  the  Sootiah  Biahopa ;  the  exile  of  Alea : 

.^   the  offenoea  of  P.  Melancthon  againai  the  Scota ;  of  Lntheianiam  in  general ;  and  that  of  A  lea 

'     in  particniar,  aa  he  inaiata.     At  the  end  we  have  thia  colophon— Ex  Dreada  Mianie,  Idibua 

^   Angnate  MDxxxiiri.    Excuaum  Lipsias  apnd  Michaelom  Blum.    Lei/aic  waa  the  Tory  city  in 

which  Ales  was  afterwarda  eatabliahed  aa  a  Profeaaor,  for  many  yean. 
if  *i  Tliia  falsehood  was  about  two  montha  in  growing  to  maturity.  Thua,  on  the  2d  of  June, 
.  Cochlaena  had  been  as  busy  in  writing  to  Poland,  and  in  the  very  same  strain  aa  to  Scotland  in 
■^  Augnat.  Then  he  writea  to  the  Poliah  Archbishop—"  Melancthon  having  got  Aleaina  the 
,^(  Scotaman,  he  pnbliahed,  aa  I  have  heard  from  many,  and  the  very  style  makea  it  evident,  a 
moat  hateful  letter  to  the  King  of  the  Scota."  Thia  similarity  of  style,  however,  had  never  once 
■^-  occurred  to  him  in  hia  former  Incnbrationa  Again,  on  the  8th  of  August,  to  Poland  once  more  he 
t,  repeats  the  falaehood,  *'  aa  I  have  known  by  many  evidencea  and  argnmenta.'*  But  now,  with- 
out hesitation,  he  roundly  aascrts  the  calumny  as  a  fact  of  his  own  knowledge.  See  the 
>^  "  reHtatio."  or  Skirmishfaig  of  Co.  hlaeua  against  Melancthon,  2d  June,  and  his  '*  PhUipicte," 
A^  8th  August,  compared  with  hia  "  Prn  Scotia,**  13th  of  August  1534.  Thia  SkirmUhingy  or 
bickering  in  word%  waanot  an  unappropriate  title  for  the  commencement  of  a  aeriea  of  liea 
printed  by  Cochlama  at  thia  period.  "  I  have  reaolved,"  aaya  he,  in  hia  Phillipic,  "  to  denounce 
them  by  small  pnbllcationa,  which  can  be  exporrUd  by  booksellere  into  your  kingdom,"  that  is 
Poland :  fbr  aa  to  Scotland,  he  will  not  confide,  at  least  one  parcel,  to  a  booksdier.    Poor  misei> 
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In  writing  his  Response,  however,  this  year,  it  so  happened 
that  Ales  had  informed  his  readers  that  he  was  not  as  yet  ac* 
quainted  with  Luther  personally ;  and  it  corroborates  his  state- 
ment, that  as  for  Melancthon,  there  is  not  one  shadow  of 
evidence  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  him,  till  afUr 
his  answer  to  Cochlaaus  had  been  sent  to  Scotland.  It  is  not 
at  all  improbable,  that  the  calumny  now  raised  might  bring 
them  into  contact ;  which  appears  to  have  happened  about  the 
close  of  1534,  perhaps  the  spring  of  1535.  But  be  this  as  it 
may ;  formerly,  Cochlaeus  had  no  idea  whether  Alexander 
Ales  was  a  real  or  supposititious  character :  now,  that  this 
will  no  longer  serve  him,  both  compositions  must,  it  seems, 
be  the  production  of  Melancthon,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
Luther,  Cochlseus  bore  such  invincible  hatred  !  The  traducer, 
of  course,  could  not  foresee,  that  in  two  years  hence.  Ales  would 
display  equal  talent  upon  English  ground,  and  before  all  the 
bishops  assembled ;  when  he  was  far  removed  from  the  ear  of 
Philip  Melancthon.  Nor  could  he  foresee,  that  seven  years 
hence  he  would  meet  with  Ales,  and  at  the  same  time,  appar- 
ently, be  afraid  even  to  address  him. 

But  our  German  canon  was  equally  dexterous,  whether  in 
making  facts,  or  in  feigning  ignorance  of  what  he  must  haye 
known.  Thus,  after  even  the  Doctors  of  Louvain,  in  a  body, 
had  made  such  boast,  and  sent  such  congratulations  to  Scot- 
land in  1528,  over  her  proto-martyr  Hamilton,  he  pretends 
to  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  event,  nay,  and  still  of  the 
state  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  the  facts  now  stated  by  Ales 
with  regard  to  himself.  He  must  therefore  set  himself  to  spy 
out  some  discrepancy  between  the  Epistle  of  Ales  to  the  King, 
and  his  Response  to  the  calumnies  already  published.  In 
this,  however,  he  signally  fails,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  task 
to  expose  at  once  his  ignorance  and  his  folly.  There  are, 
indeed,  not  more  than  two  or  three  sentences  worth  quoting, 
and  merely  on  account  of  what  is  involved  in  them. 

*<  What  may  be  true  of  all  this,  illustrious  King,  I  cannot  divine,  for  I  was 
not  in  Scotland  Uiat  I  should  know.  But  this  I  know,  that  a  few  months  ago^ 
say  three  or  four,  one  of  your  subjects,  by  no  means  of  the  common  rank^  nor 


able  man !  They  were  exported  into  Poland,  when  he  soon  had  reason  to  complain  "of  great 
loss  and  evil  fortane,"  as  no  man  would  (wetesave)  vmtchsafe  to  read  them.  The  truth  is»  that 
Cochlarus  was  writing  to  Scotland  and  Poland,  having  the  same  objects  at  heart,  via.,  nt^orktg 
and  money,  and  wc  shall  see  presently  how  far  he  sncceeded. 
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of  noAlI  authority  and  trust  with  your  majesty,  appointed  to  England ;  when  he 
began  to  read  through  that  Epistle,  said,  that  more  than  half  of  it  was  pure 
falsehood,  nay,  what  T  have  never  heard  asserted  hefore  of  any  book,  that  it 
was  but  one  continued  lie.  If  your  majesty  does  not  believe  me,  you  may  ask 
himself,  for  you  can  easily  remember  whom  you  sent  into  England.  Being 
ignorant  of  Scotish  affairs,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  your  kingdom,  I  am 
unable  to  dispute  on  the  facts  ;  but  on  the  words,  how  they  agree  with  those 
which  he  afterwards  writes  in  his  book  against  nu,  lately  publisked,  I  shall  be 
able  to  determine  without  inju8tice."3S 

Again — "  These  are  the  crimes,  illustrious  king,  which  I  chiefly  detest  in 
Alesius  ;  otherwise  I  bear  no  malice  or  hatred  to  his  penoUf  with  which,  indeed, 
I  have  nothing  to  do.  But  for  those  acts  of  deceit  or  impiety  by  which  he  has 
delivered  up  his  country  to  be  laughed  at  by  heretics,  and  to  be  traduced  among 
foreigners,  if  I  were  able  to  tend  Aim  back  to  kit  Country,  witk  kis  kands  tied 
behind  hit  back,  to  be  whipped  with  rode  by  your  children,  1  should  think,  that  in 
ibis  I  bore  a  more  striking  resemblance  to  the  noble  Camilla,  rather  than  to 
the  barbarous  Cyclops."33 

No  sooner  than  he  had  finished  at  press,  Cochlseus  afforded 
a  striking  proof,  not  only  of  his  fury,  but  his  thirst  after 
some  remuneration  for  all  this  gross  scurrility.  His  book 
was  finished  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  by  the  following 
month,  his  confidential  servant  was  safely  arrived  with  copies 
in  Edinburgh  itself.  The  man  ^'  of  no  small  authority  and 
trust,^  of  whom  he  had  spoken,  had  gone  as  Ambassador  into 
France;^  but  there  were  those  under  him,  who  were  not 
slow  to  welcome  the  servant  with  his  master'*s  production. 
Of  this  we  have  full  evidence  in  the  Register  Office  of  this, 
the  native  city  of  Ales,  or  in  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  himself.  Thus,  the  indefatigable  opponent  of  the 
Scriptures  in  our  native  tongue,  has,  at  least,  discovered  to 
us,  the  grave  importance  which  was  then  attached  to  the 
single-handed  efforts  of  Alexander  Ales.*^ 


M  This  piece  of  information  turns  oat  to  be  not  only  cnrions,  but  of  some  ralne  i  the  man  of 
*' great  authority  and  tmst  with  his  majesty  "  being  so  distinctly  pointed  ont.  It  was  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer  of  Scotland.  On  the  97th  of  February  1634,  we  hare  the  letter  of  James  V. 
accrediting  BMtop  Wm,  Stewart  of  Aberdeen,  and  Abbot  Robert  Reid  of  Kinloss,  to  Henry 
VIII.,  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace  between  England  and  Scotland.  The  treaty  was 
signed  on  May  12,  and  ratified  at  Holyrood  with  great  joy,  June  30.— Gov.  State  Papers,  It., 
pp.  669, 073L  Stewart  was  the  man,  for  he  was  not  only  Bishop,  but  Lord  High  Treasurer.  As 
Dean  of  Glasgow,  he  had  sat  in  judgment  on  Patrick  Hamilton  in  IBSB ;  and  no  wonder  if  he 
had  spoken  as  represented.  At  all  erents,  Cochlsras  had  well  understood  what  he  was  about, 
when  making  these  references  to  the  Lord  Treasurer. 

S3  In  so  slandering  the  character  of  one  enthrdjf  unknown  to  him.  Ales  had  charged  his  adver- 
sary with  more  than  Cj/ctopean  barbarity. 

M  Accompanied  by  Lords  Murray  and  Enkine,  he  had  proceeded  into  France  on  the  5th  of 
August.— Gov.  State  Papers,  vol.  t.,  p.  6. 

M  Prom  the  Accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  Sejitember  lS3i—*'  Item,  to 

one  Servand  qf  .    .    .    .    CocleuM,  q%thUk  brochtfra  hi*  Maister  an  bupk^  intitvlat 

To  his  reward 1.  II."    The  blank  may  now  be  filled  up  with  "  Pro  Scotias,"  Ac.    But  «uch 

was  the  reward,  £54)  Scots,  not  a  trtfiing  sum  in  those  days ;  yet  paid,  no  doubt,  with  great  good 
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All  this  verbiage  of  Cochlaeus,  however,  goes  for  nothing, 
when  compared  with  the  melancholy  facts,  which  were  attest- 
ing at  the  moment,  the  truth  and  importance  of  all  that  Ales 
had  written ;  and  this  the  servant,  if  he  was  not  as  blind  as 
his  master,  must  have  seen,  immediately  on  reaching  the  end 
of  his  journey  to  Scotland.   It  was  while  this  man  was  actual- 
ly on  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  that  the  flames  of  persecution 
had  been  kindled  for  the  third  time.     The  martyrdom  of  last 
year  confirmed  the  Epistle  of  Ales ;  those  of  this  year  his 
JResponse.     The  flames  had  hitherto  blazed  at  St.  Andrews ; 
now,  for  the^r^  time,  they  had  done  so  at  Edinburgh.  Those 
of  the  year  1 533,  in  efiect,  told  us  that  the  truth  was  extending 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  metropolitan  city ;  and  we  shall 
now  have  proof,  by  the  flames  of  1534,  that  it  had  reached  far 
beyond  those  of  the  capital.     The  former  were  kindled,  to  be 
seen  at  a  distance,  as  a  terror  to  the  people  of  Angus ;  those 
of  this  year,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fife.    One 
martyr  at  a  time  had  served  hitherto,  but  now  two  men  were 
consumed  at  the  same  stake,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the 
27th  of  August  1534.     There  were  two,  also,  out  of  a  name- 
less number,  who  had  been  summoned,  from  various  quarters ; 
and,  as  if  the  death  of  the  proto-martyr^  so  lamented  by  Ales 
and  many  others,  was  now  to  be  followed  up,  and  the  family 
exterminated,  his  brother  and  sister  had  been  ordered  to  ap- 
pear.   In  short,  here  was  a  band  of  selected  witnesses ;  and  un- 
questionably we  are  to  regard  them  as  the  representatives  of 
many  other  individuals,  not  only  in  Angus  and  Fife,  Clack- 
mannan, and  Linlithgow-shires,  but  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 

On  Tuesday  the  7th  of  July,  Parliament  had  met  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  by  Wednesday  the  26th  of  August,  an  ecdesiaett- 
cal  court,  of  unwonted  solemnity,  assembled  in  the  Abbey  of 
Holyrood.*  The  infatuated  young  King,  in  the  fece  of  re- 
peated warning  and  entreaty,  from  an  Exile,  whom  he  had  once 


will,  as  well  as  afterwards  sanctioned,  bj  my  Lord  High  Treasurer  Stewart,  and  merely  to  tke 
servant!  Why  another  entry  shews  ns  that  the  wages  of  a  seaman,  eren  when  waiting  on  his 
majesty  for  a  whole  month,  were  only  £2  Scots ;  so  that  this  Servant  bad  received  as  ranch  as 
the  wages  of  such  a  man  for  above  two  years^  or  of  twenty-five  such  seamen  for  a  whole  month  ! 
This  item  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  M'Crie;  but  the  sum  is  stated  at  £10  only.  The  above  is 
copied  from  the  manuicript  itself,  and  it  Is  given  correctly  in  Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials,  I., 
p.  S84.  Snch  being  the  reward  to  the  Servant  only,  what  shall  be  done  for  the  Master?  The 
next  time  that  Ales  speaks,  he  will  inform  us.    See  page  477* 

88  A  magnificent  bnilding,  of  which  the  ruins  of  the  Chapel  Bojal  only  remain,  and  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  palace. 
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rescaed  out  of  the  paws  of  the  persecutor,  was  now  about  to 
take  his  first  ominous  step.  To  lend  greater  importance  to 
this  occasion,  he  had  agreed  to  preside,  and  clothed  in  scar- 
let ;  the  judicial  Scotish  dress,  in  matters  of  life  and  death, 
down  to  the  present  day.  A  number  of  persons  had  been  sum- 
moned, and  among  them  there  appears  to  have  been  more  than 
the  following — 

Belonging  to  Edinbvrgk — Mr.  WillUm  Johnstone,  Advocate,  Mr.  Henry 
Henderson,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School ;  but  the  '^  Diurnal*'  adds,  **  with 
sundry  others,  baith  men  and  women  in  Edinburgh."  From  Leith — Henry 
Cairns,  Skipper,  Adam  Dayes  or  Deir,  Shipwright,  John  Stewart,  indweller, 
and  a  married  woman.    Fi*om  8i,  Andrewi,  Gravin  Logie,37  John  Fife,  John 

M' Alpine, M'Dougal.   From  AnffUi-ihirej  Mr.  David  Stratoun.  From  Lin- 

lUk^ofD-akirg — Sir  James  Hamilton,  the  hereditary  Sheriff,  and  Katharine  Ha- 
milton, his  sister,  besides  Norman  Gourlay  and  William  Kirk,  two  priests,  whose 
residenoe  is  not  mentioned  by  any  historian.  With  the  exception  of  HamUton 
and  his  sister,  all  these  were  disposed  of  before  the  Court  rose.  Several  had  al- 
ready fled,  and  others  abjured ;  but  Mr.  David  tStratoun  or  Straiton  and  Nor- 
man Gourlay  were  reserved  for  execution. 

The  martyrdom  itself  took  place  next  day.  Of  Gourlay  we 
know  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  a  man  of  '^  reasonable 
erudition,''  having  been  abroad.  He  said  there  was  no  such 
state  as  purgatory,  denied  the  authority  of  the  Pontifi*  in  Scot- 
land, but  he  had  also  married  a  wife,  and  this  was  an  unpar- 
donable crime.  Mr.  Straiton's  was  a  tax  more  interesting  case. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  landed  property  at  the  confluence  of 
the  North  Esk  with  the  sea,  in  the  parish  of  Ecclesgreig,  (Ec- 
clesia  Gregorii,)  now  called  St.  Cyrus,  in  the  shire  of  Angus. 
His  property  included  the  seat  of  a  productive  fishery ;  and 
whether  one  refers  to  the  present  proprietor  of  the  soil,  to  the 
present  fishermen  of  Milton,  or  to  the  limestone  quarrymen 
there,  in  the  history  of  their  predecessors  above  three  hundred 
years  ago,  they  have  not  a  more  interesting  subject  for  re- 
membrance than  the  present.  Laurieston  Castle,  built  in  the 
tenth  century,  where  Straiton  was  bom,  and  part  of  which  still 
remains,  had,  before  and  after  his  day,  continued  in  the  same 
family  for  four  hundred  years.  The  martyr  appears  to  have 
been  brother  to  the  last  laird  or  baron  of  Laurieston,  and  uncle 
to  the  present,  then  a  young  roan.  The  Straitons,  for  several 
generations,  were  equally  distinguished  for  stature  and  strength. 


s?  Hia  name  it  not  indeed  mentioned  among  thoee  who  were  Bumraoned,  but  that  he  had  fled 
out  of  the  country,  in  1533,  is  »tatrd  by  Caldurwuud ;  MS.  i.,  «2. 
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and  the  martyr''s  temper  had  oDce  been  both  rough  and  impe- 
rious. In  former  days,  he  had  resolutely  resisted  one  tytie 
claimed  by  the  vicar,  Robert  Lawson  of  Ecclesgreig ;  who  ex- 
acted the  tenth  fish  from  those  which  his  servants  had  taken 
out  at  sea,  Straiton  had  said,  ^^  if  he  would  have  them,  he 
must  go  and  take  them  where  the  stock  was  taken  ;'^  and  this 
had  given  great  offence."  "  Before,"  says  Calderwood,  "  he 
had  been  very  stubborn,  and  despised  all  reading,  specially  of 
good  purposes ;  now  he  delighted  in  nothing  bfU  reading,  al- 
though he  could  not  read  himself,  and  exhorted  every  man  to 
peace  and  concord,  and  contempt  of  the  world.  He  fhsquented 
much  the  company  oi  John  ErsKne^  Laird  of  Dun,"  (the  Pro- 
vost of  Montrose,  who  had  recently  returned  from  the  Conti- 
nent) '^  a  man  marvelously  enlightened  in  respect  of  these 
times."  One  day  "  when  the  Laird  of  Laurieston,  being  then 
a  young  man,  was  reading  to  our  martyr  the  New  Testamenty 
(so  much  hated  by  many,)  he  chanced  to  read  this  sentence  of 
our  Master  — '  he  thai  denieth  me  before  men^  I  mil  deny  him 
in  the  presence  of  my  Father  and  before  his  angeils^  At  these 
words,  as  one  revived,  he  suddenly  cast  himself  upon  his 
knees,  extending  his  hands,  and  looking  constantly  with  his 
visage  to  the  heavens  a  reasonable  time,  he  burst  forth  at 
length  in  these  words —  '  0  Lord,  I  have  been  wicked,  and 
justly  mayest  thou  abstract  thy  grace  from  me  ;  but.  Lord,  for 
thy  mercies'  sake,  let  me  never  deny  Thee,  nor  thy  truth,  for 
fear  of  death,  or  bodily  pain  !' " 

It  becomes  evident,  that  Straiton  was  fully  prepared  for  such 
a  time  as  the  present.  When  brought  before  the  King,  on  the 
26th,  great  pains  were  taken  to  move  him,  and  procure  his  re- 
cantation ;  but  all  efforts  fsiiling,  he  was  adjudged  to  the  fire. 
He  then  applied  to  his  Highness,  but  the  Bishops  answered, 
proudly,  that  ''  the  Eing'^s  hands  were  bound,  and  that  A^had 
no  grace  to  give  to  such  as  were  by  law  condemned."  It  was 
after  dinner  next  day  that  Mr.  Straiton  and  his  companion 
Gourlay  were  led  forth  to  death.  The  spot  was  evidently 
chosen  ior  effect  whether  near  or  afar  off,  on  the  northern  brow 


30  In  almoftt  all  our  comraoD  biBtories,  Hepburn,  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  and  a$  Bishop  of 
Moniy  is  Mtat«d  to  have  been  the  man  who  quarreled  with  Straiton  about  tjthes.  But  lie  w«k 
not  Bishop  of  Moray  till  1535,  and  though  he  had  been  now,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  tythc  on 
the  shores  of  Aiujut.  Old  John  Koxe  is  correct  at>  tn  Lawson  being  the  man,  and  he  copied  fh>m 
the  Scotiah  MS. ' 
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of  the  Galton  hill,  above  the  rood  or  cross  at  Oreenaide.®  The 
stake  was  planted  so  far  up  the  hill  as  that  not  only  the  sur- 
rounding crowd  from  the  city,  whether  below  or  above,  might 
see ;  but  "  to  the  intent,^^  says  Calderwood,  ^^  that  the  inhabit- 
ants oiFife^  seeing  the  fire,  might  be  stricken  with  terror  and 
fear,  not  to  fall  into  the  like.'^ 

Not  satisfied  with  these  flames,  the  ecclesiastics,  with  the 
King  at  their  head,  assembled  at  Holyrood  once  more,  on  the 
28th  or  next  day,  and  by  way  of  conclusion  to  this  headstrong 
burst  of  cruelty,  brought  forward  the  persons  of  highest  rank  ; 
Sir  James  Hamilton  and  his  sister,  both  of  whom  were  related 
to  the  King.  By  advice  of  his  Highness,  however,  the  for- 
mer had  fled,  so  that  the  scene  closed  with  the  appearance  of 
the  lady,  his  sister.  The  Bishops  gathering  courage  by  their 
progress,  neither  her  rank  or  sex  could  shield  her.  Mr.  John 
Spens*  of  Gondy,  the  lawyer,  and  future  King'^s  Advocate,  or 
one  of  the  men  who  had  sat  in  judgment  on  her  brother 
Patrick  in  1528,  held  a  long  discourse  respecting  tporks^  telling 
her  there  were  divers  sorts  ;  ^^  works  of  eonffruity  and  works  of 
condignity,^''  Katharine,  disturbed  with  the  length  and  nicety 
of  the  argument,  at  last  out  of  all  patience,  cried  out  before 
them  all,  the  King  also  sitting  by — "  Work  here,  work  there, 
what  kind  of  working  is  all  this  \  I  know  perfectly  that  no 
works  can  save  me,  but  the  works  ofOhri$i  my  Savumr.'^  His 
Highness,  amused  with  the  very  brief  manner  in  which  she 
had  disposed  of  the  lawyer^s  tedious  harangue,  interposed,  and 
saved  her  from  death.^ 


SB  At  this  place  a  monaater;  of  Cannelite  Frlan  had  been  founded  in  1590,  and  being  dedica- 
ted to  what  tbey  etjled  etrangelj  enough,  the  Holy  Crot*,  a  large  rood  orcron  had  been  erected 
there.    In  1591,  the  monastery  was  conTcrted  into  an  hospital  for  lepers. 

^  Sir  James  and  his  sister  snaght  safety  in  England.  On.  the  3d  of  March  1535,  Sir  Adam  Otr 
terbnm  had  written  to  Cmmwell  respecting  Sir  James,  and  in  August  we  find  Cranmer  intro- 
ducing him  to  Crumwell  as  a  gentleman  who  had  left  his  country  for  no  other  cause  but  *'  that 
he  faTonred  the  truth  of  God's  word."  His  property  had  been  confiscated,  and  on  the  flSth  Feb. 
1596,  Cranmer  again  addresses  Crumwell,  "  to  move  the  King  for  somewhat  to  be  given  him  to 
live  on  here  In  England."  On  the  24th  of  April,  Sir  James  sent  to  Crumwell  a  copy  of  the  sen- 
tence given  against  him  by  the  Bishops  at  Holyrood,  praying  that  Henry  would  write  to  the  King 
Ills  nephew,  on  his  behalf.  Crumwell,  therefore.  In  the  name  of  his  royal  master,  applied  to 
James,  and  on  the  19th  of  May,  we  have  the  reply,  but  it  was  from  Stewart,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
uid  amounted  to  no  more  than  this—  "  tliat  while  the  lady  of  Sir  James  and  his  ctiildren  wanted 
nothing  necessary  for  their  maintenance,  his  Bighntis  (though  his  relation)  could  not  help  him, 
i*eUher  direct  nor  indirect,  without  danger  to  hit  conscience,  except  the  gentleman  be  Jtrsl  recon- 
cile to  and  by  the  Pontiff  r  See  Gov.  State  Papers*  vol.  v.,  pp.  SI,  41,  49,  and  Cranmer's  Ke- 
mains,  by  Jenkyns,  vol.  i.  Such  was  the  precious  tyrannical  power  of  the  priesthood  in  those 
days.  Sir  James,  however,  after  all,  did  return,  though  not  till  1540,  when  he  informed  the  King 
'••pecting  that  base  character  of  whom  we  have  heard  before,  of  the  same  name  with  himself; 
Sir  James  Hamilton,  a  natural  son  of  Arran's,  the  murderer  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  This  man, 
*'•"  had  been  n  connpirator  ngainHt  the  King's  life  in  1528,  and  uotorious  for  cruelty  ever  since. 
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The  visible  and  decided  progress  of  Divine  tmth  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  observed,  not  only  in  those  who  suffered,  bat  in  the 
character  and  station  of  those  who  had  fled.  The  teacher  of 
the  grammar-school,  and  the  advocate,  Johnstone  of  Edin- 
burgh, must  have  been  men  of  some  talent  and  influence.  The 
former  died  in  England.  His  house  forfeited,  was  given  to 
James  Bannatyne,  W.S.  The  property  of  the  latter,  also 
falling  to  the  King,  was  sold  for  a  trifling  consideration, 
chiefly  to  Beid,  abbot  of  Kinloss,  afterwards  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  partly  to  another 
individual.  Johnstone,  however,  returned  some  years  after, 
when  he  was  permitted  to  live  in  a  single  chamber  of  that 
house  which  had  been  once  his  own ;  though,  at  his  death,  his 
body  was  not  allowed  to  be  interred  in  any  churchyard  ! 

But  the  refugees  from  St.  Andrews,  the  former  associates 
of  Ales,  were  among  the  most  eminent  for  literature  then  in 
the  country  ;  and  they  prove  that  the  disciples  of  ^^  the  new 
learning,"'*  far  from  being  ttecJc  men,  as  some  one  has  grossly 
asserted,  were  duly  appreciated  elsewhere.  Of  Logie  we  know 
nothing  afterwards,  but  having  been  the  Rector  or  Principal 
of  St.  Leonardos  College,  he  had  so  embued  the  minds  of  the 
students,  that  when  any  of  them  was  suspected,  it  was  said 
that ''  he  had  drunk  of  St.  Leonardos  well.''"^  M^Jlpine^  who 
changed  his  name  to  M^Bee,  or  Maccabaeus,  as  he  was  called 
on  the  Continent,  became  a  &vourite  of  Christiem,  King  of 
Denmark,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and 
one  of  the  translators  of  the  Danish  Bible.  He  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  Miles  Coverdale,  and  to  this  expatriated 
native  of  Caledonia  and  translator  of  the  Danish  Scriptures!, 
that  of  the  English  was  indebted  for  his  life,  as  already  ex- 
plained.^ Fife  accompanied  Ales  to  the  Continent,  though 
not  when  he  first  fled  from  Scotland,  but  afterwards  from 
England,  in  1539  ;  as  soon  as  '^the  bloody  Statute,^^  or  that 
of  *^  the  six  articles,'^  had  passed.  At  Leipsic  he  continued 
to  teach  as  a  professor  for  years  ;  but  he  returned  finally  to 


endod  his  days  at  last  on  the  scaffold.  Tytler.  rol.  ▼.,  p.  281.  KathariM  UamiUon,  from  the 
Lord  Treasarer'a  aocoants,  api>«ara  not  to  have  left  Scotland  before  NoYember  153S.  Proceed- 
ing to  EtiRland  next  year,  she  had  been  introdnced  to  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  and  was  residing  at 
Berwick  in  1A39.  She  was  then  a  widow,  having  been  married  to  the  late  Captain  of  Dnnbar,  as 
mentioned  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  Crumwell.  See  p.  49  of  this  Tolnme,  where  that  artlnl 
letter  is  placed  in  its  true  light. 
4i  Calderwood  MS.  i.,  p.  82.  «>  Sve  page  291. 
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his  own  country,  acted  as  a  minister,  and  died  at  St.  Leonard'*s, 
soon  after  the  year  1660,  or  about  five  years  before  Ales. 

Henry  VIII.  could  certainly  haTc  no  objections  to  King  James  thus 
sanctioning  this  shocking  martyrdom  of  his  subjects,  for  in  the  same 
condemnation  he  was  deeply  iuTolyed  himself ;  nor  would  he  now  press 
upon  him  the  reception  of  the  Scriptures,  for  these,  both  alike  still  as  stoutly 
resisted.    But,  unquestionably,  if  any  embassy  has  been  sent  to  Scot- 
land at  this  period,  the  King  of  England  must  have  had  reasons,  and 
personal  to  himself.     With  him  the  year  1634  was  an  anxious  one,  as 
formerly  explained.    Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  this  was  the  critical 
year  in  which  Heniy  had  been  denouncing  all  political  preaching — ^pub- 
licly proclaiming  against  the  supremacy  of  the  PontijOT,  and  declaring  it 
to  be  treason  to  question  his  own.     The  proclamation  against  the  autho- 
rity of  Rome  had  heen  published  in  June,  and  soon  after  the  King 
discovered  his  earnest  anxiety,  that  his  Nephew  should  go  along  with 
him  in  his  opposition  to  that  court.     It  was  with  this  view,  that  shortly 
before  these  cruelties  in  the  North,  Lord  William  Howard,  as  English 
Ambassador,   had  arrived  in   Scotland.    This  formed  the   first  of  a 
series  of  intrigues,  in  order  to  secure  a  personal  interview  with  James. 
Henry  had  flattered  himself  that  if  he  could  only  obtain  this,  he  should 
be  able  to  mould  his  nephew  to  his  will ;  and  once  separated  from  his 
counsellors,  or  those  ecclesiastics  into  whose  hands  he  had  now  fallen, 
since  the  youthful  monarch  was  so  bent  upon  pleasure  and  pastime  of 
every  description,  perhaps  he  might  have  succeeded.     But  although 
Henry  perseveringly  pressed  this  one  request,  at  intervals,  for  eight 
years,  the  two  monarchs  never  met ;  James  and  his  council  continuing 
to  blow  hot  and  cold  all  that  time.    Through  the  influence  of  the  Queen- 
Mother,  David  Beaton  being  now  in  France,  the  present  might  seem  to 
have  been  a  fiftvourable  opportunity,  and  not  to  be  neglected. 

For  this  first  attempt,  Lord  Howard  was  not  exactly  the  man  to  have 
sent,  no  more  than  Dr.  William  Barlow  or  Thomas  Holcroft,  who  fol- 
lowed him.  They  all  proved  rather  too  ardent  in  their  Royal  Master's 
service,  notwithstanding  the  very  cautious  instructions  drawn  up  for 
their  guidance,  in  a  minute,  corrected  by  Orumwell.  These  instructions 
were  curious  enough.  After  making  his  best  bow  to  the  young  King,  to 
the  Queen-Mother,  and  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  Bishop  Stewart, 
Lord  William  was, ''  as  soon  as  he  had  convenient  opportunity,  to  obtain 
measure  of  the  King's  person,  and  cause  such  garments  to  be  made  for 
him,  of  such  stuff  as  he  shall  have  vrith  him  for  this  purpose,  in  the 
best  fashion  that  could  be  devised,  by  such  a  tailor  and  broiderer,  as  he 
shall  have  with  him,  for  that  intent ;  which  garments  speedily  furnished, 


48  Cald.  MS.  1.,  p.  78. 
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he  shall,  with  such  hortes  as  he  shall  have  assigned  to  him,  make  present 
to  the  said  King  of  Scots."  Having  thus  paved  his  way,  he  was  upon  this 
occasion  to  inform  his  Highness  that  his  uncle  the  King  "^  was  greatly  de- 
sirous, and  nothing  more  coveteth,  than  to  see  his  person,  and  specially  to 
have  conference  with  him,  in  matters  that  should  undoubtedly  redound  to 
both  their  honours  and  glory,  and  the  weal  of  their  realms  and  subjects.** 
Lord  William,  "  in  right  loving  wise,*'  was  then  to  salute  the  Biflhop 
Lord  Treasurer,  "  and  declare  that  as  an  interview  was  like  veiy  shortly  to 
ensue  between  his  uncle  and  the  French  King,**  Henry  would  be  "  right 
joyous  and  glad*'  to  have  his  nephew  present ;  would  willingly  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  his  Highness  and  his  retinue  ;  and  then  in  France  they 
should  all  three  consult  for  the  wealth  of  their  three  realms.  Mean- 
while, Howard  was  to  implore  that  no  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
any  Irish  rebels  against  Henry,  and  that  the  royal  favour  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother  Sir  George ;  proposing  that 
James  should  receive  **  the  honourable  order  of  the  Garter,*'  which  the 
Emperor,  the  French  King,  and  Ferdinand  King  of  the  Romans,  had 
already  accepted. 

To  all  this,  however,  Henry  added  his  ^'  Ambassiate  and  Declaration 
concerning  his  own  supremacy,"  exciting  his  nephew  to  follow  him,  and 
vindicate  his  own  authority  from  the  encroachments  of  Bome.^ 

The  apparel  and  the  horses,  James,  of  course,  accepted  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately for  the  '^  declaration,"  so  far  from  considering  it,  all  that  his 
Highness  did  was  to  hand  it  to  his  clergy,  for  their  perusal !  The  idea 
of  the  three  Sovereigns  meeting  together,  if  we  were  to  believe  Margaret, 
the  Queen-Mother,  was  not  so  lightly  treated,  down  as  late  as  Decem- 
ber ;^  and  yet  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  reconcile  this,  with 
Stewart,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  travelling  through  England  to  France  in 
the  previous  August,  where  Beaton,  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  was  residing, 
in  great  intimacy  with  Francis,  the  reigning  Sovereign.  The  probability 
is,  that  Scotland,  as  well  as  England,  had  already  commenced  that 
double  game  with  each  other,  which  they  continued  to  play  for  years. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  in  the  month  of  December,  the  two  govern- 
ments and  their  respective  chiefs,  were  distinctly  at  variance  on  one 


44  QoT.  State  Papers,  t.,  p.  1-6.  Oar  hutorinns  in  general  have  topposed  that  some  bock  vai 
sent  to  James  at  this  period,  for  his  grave  perusal.  Pinkerton,  and  recently,  Tjtler,  hare  gone 
so  far  as  to  name  it,—"  The  doctrine  for  any  Christian  man,"  or  "  the  King's  Book ;"  but  that 
was  not  published  till  nine  years  after,  in  1543;  nor  the  "  Institution  of  a  Christian  man,"  or 
"  the  Buhop's  Book,"  till  153?.  Lingard  has  conjectured  that  it  might  be  "  the  true  obedience" 
of  Gardiner,  which  was  printed  thb  year,  or  the  "  Vera  differentia  Regie  Poteslatis,  ei  EocJe- 
siastics,'*  ascribed  to  Pox  of  Hereford,  now  also  published.  But  in  those  days  it  is  well  known 
that  a  Letter  or  Address,  though  not  aborc  a  sheet,  was  frequently  styled  "  a  book,"  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  book  sent,  properly  so  called.  Such  is  the  representation  of  Strype. 
and  he  has  gircn  the  document,  or  the  "  Ambassiate  and  Declaration  "  from  the  orifj^nal  mana- 
Bcript,  in  the  Gottonian  collection.  Compare  Ck>op.  R.  ri.,  fol.  260,  with  Strypc's  Appendix. 
No.  Ixiii. 

<»  Got.  State  Papers,  vol.  v.,  pp.  10-12. 
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subject — ^the  authority  or  power  of  the  Pontiff  and  his  underlings ; 
though  James  is  still  represented  as  determined  to  "  keep  his  kindness 
and  treaty  of  peace,  without  any  inclination  to  the  contrary.'*^ 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  Scotland  and  England  at  the 
close  of  1534.  In  one  sense,  directly  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  in  another,  exhibiting  precisely  the  same  aspect.  Scot- 
land profoundly  attached  to  the  rule  of  the  Pontiff,  and  Eng- 
land proclaiming  throughout  the  country  hostility  to  Home : 
but  amidst  all  the  turmoil  of  political  affairs,  both  govern- 
ments had  found  time  to  be  cUike  enraged,  and  for  the  same 
cause ;  both  alike  imagining  a  vain  thing — ^that  they  should 
be  able  successfully  to  stem  the  introduction  of  the  Divine  word. 
Again,  both  countries  had  furnished  their  respective  martyrs  in 
this  single-handed  struggle,  though  neither  of  them  at  home 
could  show  even  one  open,  bold,  and  determined  advocate  for 
the  Scriptures.  John  Fryth,  it  is  true,  had  come  home  from 
abroad,  and  shewn  the  people  of  England  how  to  die,  rather 
than  deny  the  truth ;  as  Patrick  Hamilton  and  others  had 
nobly  done  in  Scotland.  But  the  present  was  distinguished 
as  the  moment  when  Tyndale  on  behalf  of  England^  and  Albs 
on  the  part  of  Scotland^  occupied  a  position  all  their  own, 
and  one  which  was  singular  throughout  Europe.  '^  Say  not,^'' 
said  Tyndale  upon  one  occasion  to  England,  '^  Say  not  that 
ye  be  not  warned  C  smd  so  might  Ales  have  now  said  to  his 
King  and  countrymen.  With  a  nation  on  one  side,  and  a 
solitary  exile  on  the  other,  in  reference  to  both  countries ; 
while  the  Sacred  Volume  had  been  actually  reading  in  both, 
and  for  eight  years,  in  spite  of  their  respective  rulers ;  per- 
haps no  cause  was  ever  more  evidently  exhibited  to  be  that 
of  God,  and  not  of  man.  No  exact  resemblance  to  this,  was 
then  to  be  found  in  any  land. 


M  Idem,  p.  14.  York  wu  the  city  fixed  on  for  a  personal  inter riew,  though  Newcastle  wat 
broached  at  one  time.  Xlie  meetiag  was  proposed  after  this,  putting  France  out  of  view,  in 
the  yean  ISXt,  1536,  and  1543. 
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SECTION  IV. 

FROM  1535  TO  1537 — the  future  exertions  and  writings  of  aub, 

TILL  HIS  death  IN  1565 — STATE  OF  SCOTLAND— PROVINCIAL  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  PRELATES — AGITATION — READING  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  FOB- 
BIDDEN  BT  PROCLAMATION — PROGRESS  OF  THE  CAUSE. 

,N  the  course  of  our  English  history,  these  three  years, 
from  1535  to  1537,  abounded  with  interesting  detaiU, 
as  including  the  year  before  and  after  Tyndale''s  naartyr- 
dom ;  the  first  being  that  of  his  imprisonment,  the  second 
that  of  his  death,  and  the  third  so  distinguished  for  the 
arrival  of  his  Bible  in  London.  On  turning  to  Scotland,  the 
interest  is  deepened.  We  there  discover  throughout,  increas- 
ing alarm  at  the  progress  of  "  the  new  learning,^'  and  dete^ 
mined  opposition  to  the  Sacred  Volume,  as  translated  by 
Tyndale,  and  already  so  powerfully  enforced  by  Ales. 

Before  proceeding  farther^  however,  since  Ales,  as  well  as  Tyndale, 
never  returned  to  his  native  land,  the  reader  may  naturally  wish  to 
know,  at  once,  what  became  of  him.  Owing  to  the  noise  made  by 
Oochlseus,  he  required  soon  to  remove  from  his  place  of  residence. 
Wherever  that  had  been,  his  next  abode,  for  a  short  time,  was  Antwerp 
itself ;  but  as  Tyndale  had  already  been  seized  and  removed  to  Yilvorde, 
they  never  could  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  meeting  each  other  in 
this  world.  For  some  time  before  his  removal  to  this  city,  Ales  bad 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  Mdancthon;  and  this  intimacy 
seems  to  have  paved  the  way  for  our  Scotish  exile  being  invited  into 
England.  At  the  same  time,  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Scotland, 
as  already  explained,  with  the  anxiety  of  Henry  VIIL  to  interfere 
respecting  them ;  probably  not  unconnected  with  the  talents,  the  attain- 
ments, and  sentiments  of  Ales,  may  account  for  the  courtesy  with  which 
he  was  received.  At  all  events,  instead  of  ''the  dreadful  dungeon"  at 
St.  Andrews,  he  was  now  accommodated  at  Lambeth  Palace ;  and  before 
long,  though  out  of  favour  with  his  own  sovereign,  he  was  known  and 
distinguished  in  London  by  the  title  of ''  the  King's  Scholar."  In  Eng- 
land he  remained  upwards  of  four  years,  where  his  first  occupation  was 
akin  to  that  of  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  ^  I  was  sent,"  he 
says,  *'  to  read  a  lecture  of  the  Scripture  there."  But  the  heads  of  that 
University,  not  being  yet  able  to  bear  such  doctrine,  he  had  to  withdraw 
again  to  London.  We  have  already  seen  him,  in  1536,  discussing  the 
"  authority  and  all -sufficiency  of  the  Word  of  God,"  with  the  Bishops  in 
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convocation,  at  the  request  of  their  Vicar-Qeneral^  Orumwell.^  Haying, 
however,  paid  some  attention  to  the  study  of  physic  while  on  the  Conti- 
nent, on  leaving  Camhridge  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  that  science, 
and  before  escaping  to  Germany  in  1539,  he  had  commenced  practice  in 
London.  But  the  year  before  this,  the  times,  as  already  interpreted,  had 
become  very  critical,  when  Stokesly  and  his  brethren  were  beginning  to 
regain  their  lost  authority ;  and  Ales  had  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
put  pen  to  paper  once  more.  The  tract  is  entitled — "  Of  the  Authority 
of  the  Word  of  Qod,  against  the  Bishop  of  London,  wherein  are  contained 
certain  disputations  had  in  the  Parliament  House  (convocation)  between 
the  bishops,  about  the  sacraments  and  other  things,  very  necessary  to 
be  known,  made  by  Alexander  Ales,  Scotsman,  and  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxony.'*'  As  the  author  here  refers  to  this  period  of  his  life — to  his 
communications  with  his  own  sovereign,  James  Y. — and  to  the  malicious 
interference  of  Cochlseus,  now  so  richly  rewarded  for  all  his  villany. 
Ales  must  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himself. 

"  About  five  years  ago  I  wrote  to  the  noble  King  of  Scots,  the  father 
of  my  country,  complaining  of  a  certain  decree,  wherein  the  Bishops 
had  forbidden  the  Holy  Scripture  to  be  read  in  the  mother  tongue.  I 
answered  also  to  certain  slanderous  lies  of  Cochleeus,  whom  the  Bishops 
had  hired  to  vomit  out  all  his  poison  against  me.  For  I  was  at  Ant- 
werp^ when  a  countryman  of  mine,  whose  name  was  John  Foster,  did 
send  a  sum  of  money  unto  Cochlseus,  by  a  merchant,  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  who  giveth  him,  so  long  as  he  liveth,  a  certain 
stipend.  And  it  happened  by  the  goodness  of  God,  whereby  he  dis- 
closeth  the  wickedness  of  these  hypocrites,  that  an  epistle  of  Oochlssus, 
which  he  sent  to  a  certain  Bishop  of  Poland,  came  into  my  hands ; 
wherein  he  complains,  that  he  hath  great  loss  and  evil  fortune  in  setting 
forth  of  hoohsy  forasmuch  as  no  man  will  (wetesave)  vouchsafe  to  read 
his  books ;  and  he  beggeth  an  yearly  stipend  of  the  Bishops  of  Poland, 
saying,  that  he  hath  been  nobly  rewarded  by  the  King  of  Scott,  by  the 
ArchbMop  of  St,  Andrews,  and  the  (Arch)&MAo^  of  Qlasgow? 

^  Were  it  not  for  the  love  of  my  coimtry,  and  of  the  king's  grace,  I 
would  cause  his  epistle  to  be  printed,  with  the  copy  of  the  king's  letter, 
which  he  sent  to  a  certain  Bishop  of  Poland  ;  but  because  he  shall  know 
that  I  have  a  copy  of  the  king's  letters,  the  king  doth  write  manifestly, 
that  Cochlssus'  book  did  more  please  him  for  the  commendation  of  King 
Ferdinand  and  of  Erasmus,  than  for  any  study  or  diligence  of  the  author. 

<'  I  will  not  utter  other  things  contained  in  the  said  letters,  neither 
would  I  have  disclosed  thus  much,  but  that  I  wish  the  King  were 


1  See  vol.  L,  pp.  4A1,  4gft 

V  The  original  title  is—*'  De  anthorltate  Verb!  Dei  Liber  Alezandri  Alecii  contra  Epiaoopnm 
Lundlnensem.    ArKentorati  apnd  Cratonem  Mylinm,  muxlii."    /  yea*  teritten  however  in  1541. 
>  James  V.,  James  Beaton,  and  Oavin  Dunbar. 
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admonished  to  consider,  whether  Cochlseus  were  a  man  worthy  to  be 
presented  with  his  letters  and  his  princely  reward,  or  not.  And  because 
I  would  ayoid  the  fury  of  this  blasphemous  impudent  railer,  whom  the 
Bishops  had  hired  to  bark  against  me ;  for  except  slanderous  railing 
words,  he  made  me  no  anstffer  at  all,  and  he  threatened,  that  he  would 
send  me  home  again  to  the  Bishops,  if  he  could  bring  it  to  pass,  with  my 
hands  bound  behind  me  ;  for  which  cause  I  say,  I  cast  in  my  mind  to 
change  again  that  country  where  I  was  ;  especially  seeing  that  I  was 
called  into  England  by  the  right  noble  Lord  Crumwell,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  As  the  railer  Cochl»us  did  plainly  write  that  he 
was  more  grieved  with  me,  for  dwelling  in  that  place  where  I  did  re- 
main, than  he  was  with  my  matter,  or  with  any  other  thing  else  ;  I  con- 
sidered that  Christ  gave  place  sometimes  to  the  furiousness  of  the  Jews ; 
and  again  that  cur  dogs,  which  are  tied  at  men's  gates  to  bark,  when  no 
man  is  by  them,  then  they  sleep,  and  make  no  business  at  alL  And 
therefore,  to  avoid  his  railing  writings,  I  thought  no  means  so  well,  as 
that  I  should  go  into  England,  and  even  stop  mine  ears  at  his  raving. 
And,  indeed,  I  was  not  deceived,  for  the  serpent  left  his  hissing,  and  I 
was  lovingly  received  not  only  of  the  Archbishop,  and  of  the  honourable 
Lord  Crumwell,  but  even  of  the  right  noble  King  himself  also."' 

We  have  said  that  Ales  first  went  to  Cambridge.  His  own  account 
of  this  is  the  more  interesting,  from  its  never  having  been  noticed  in  any 
of  our  general  histories.  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  still  ChanceUor  of  Cambridge,  and  in  connexion  with  the  ac- 
count already  given  of  his  death  on  the  22d  of  June  this  year,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  cruel  treatment  he  received 
for  more  than  a  year  before,  the  University  had  continued  much  attached 
to  him,  and  he  remained  Chancellor  to  the  moment  of  his  execution.  The 
appointment  had  been  for  life,  and  as  Crumwell  succeeded  Fisher,  so  Gar- 
diner succeeded  Crumwell.  With  this  brief  explanation,  we  now  leave 
the  reader  to  judge,  whether  the  following  statement  does  not  fix  the 
arrival  of  Ales  in  England  to  the  very  critical  period  of  spring  1535. 
He  had  been  sent  to  Cambridge  by  command  of  Henry,  to  which,  of 
course,  Fisher  in  prison,  must  now  yield  consent ;  but  it  was  at  that 
juncture  when  the  University  was  about  to  lose  its  Chancellor,  and  the 
place  was  still  in  a  ferment  respecting  Henry's  supremacy. 

''  I  was,"  continues  Ales,  "  sent  unto  Cambridge  to  read  a  lecture  of 
the  Scripture  there^  but  the  cross  always  foUoweth  Christ's  doctrine, 
wheresoever  it  goeth,  and  the  devil  ever  hath  envy  that  Christ  should 
have  any  rest ;  for  even  in  the  wilderness,  he  would  not  suffer  Him  to 
be  quiet  alone,  till  he  had  brought  him  to  the  cross.  I  had  scarcely  de- 
clared out  the  viii.  Psalm,  when  I  perceived  my  enemy  going  about,  to 
wrap  me  in  contentions ;  which  although  I  hate  naturally,  and  have 
studied  all  in  my  power  to  avoid  them,  yet  I  never  submitted  myself, 
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cowardly,  to  the  devil,  nor  ever  recarUedany  thing,  since  I  had  any  know- 
ledge of  0hri8t*8  gospel.  When  therefore  I  would  have  made  answer 
there,  for  such  doctrine  as  I  had  taught,  I  came  to  the  schools  of  the 
Uniyersity,  where  a  great  number  of  auditors  were  gathered ;  and  there, 
before  the  whole  multitude,  I  tarried  an  hour  or  two,  looking  when  mj 
adyersary  should  come ;  but  he,  although  he  refrained  from  disputation, 
for  what  purpose  or  consideration  I  cannot  tell,  yet  conspired  me  such 
enyy,  that  there  were  some  who  were  not  afiraid  to  threaten  me,  that  it 
would  cost  me  my  life.  After  I  had  explained  this  to  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor, by  the  counsel  of  certain  of  the  wisest  men  there,  and  9aw  him 
wink  at  the  matter,  I  gave  place  to  this  malice  also,  and  departed  from 
thence  ;  especially  as  I  perceiyed  there  were  statutes  sent  forth  from  the 
Bishops,  and  from  the  whole  Council  of  the  realm,  which  were  such  that 
it  had  been  wickedness  not  to  have  spoken  openly  against  them,  and  yet 
to  haye  reproyed  them,  would  haye  been  counted  a  point  of  sedition.^ 
The  man  was  not  hindered  nor  put  in  fear  by  me,  but  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Uniyersity  which  sent  me  thither,  by  the  commandment  of  the  King, 
would  suffer  none  of  his  Uniyersity  to  speak  against  any  of  the  common 
law,B.  Wherefore  I  determined  with  myself  to  serye  the  time,  and  to 
change  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  for  the  science  of  physic,  wherein  I 
had  a  little  insight  before.  Thus  I  went  unto  a  yery  well  learned  phy- 
sician called  Doctor  Nicolas,  which  hath  practised  physic  in  London 
many  years  with  high  praise,  whose  company  I  did  frequent  certain 
years.  By  this  means  I  did  both  see  and  learn  many  things,  eyen  the 
principal  points  in  that  science :  insomuch  that  at  length  certain  of  my 
friends  did  moye  me  to  take  in  hand  to  practise,  which  thing  I  did,  I 
trust  not  imluckily."* 

It  was  after  Ales  had  commenced  his  studies  with  Doctor  Nicolas, 
that  he  was  one  day  called  '^  suddenly  unprepared,"  by  Crumwell,  and 
introduced  to  the  Bishops  in  Conyocation,  as  ''  the  King's  Scholar,"  and 
how  he  acquitted  himself  there  the  reader  already  knows  .^  But  now, 
about  the  end  of  1538,  he  connects  his  appearance  then,  with  the  state 


*  All  this  applies  to  Cambridge  in  the  spring,  bat  not  the  mUumn  of  IfiSS,  when  Crumwell 
luid  become  Chancellor.  The  Vice-Chancellor  referred  to  was  John  Crayford,  who  according 
to  Kaye  (Cahu)  waa  "  a  heW^t  fencer  than  Vice-Chancellor.'*  "  Sorely,"  aaya  Fuller,  after  his 
manner,  "  he  was  a  man  of  metal,  being  Vice-Chancellor  two  years  together,  which  I  may  call 
the  critical  yean  of  Cambridge ;  being  chosen  otpui-potet  with  his  rough  spirit,  to  bustle  through 
much  opposition.'* 

^  These  extracts  are  taken  ftrom  the  KnglUh  translation  by  Edmund  Allen.  This  must  hare 
been  one  of  his  first  efforts  at  translation,  and  the  printer  has  committed  a  strange  blunder  in 
the  title.  Dividing  the  name  of  the  Author  between  him  and  hi*  translator,  he  puts  Alexander 
Alone,  Scot;  instead  of  Alexander  Ales.  E.  Allen  was  afterwards  translator  of  the  book  of 
Rerelation  In  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  and  Chaplain  to  Princess  Elisabeth  in  Edward's 
retgn.  Hence  in  her  household  book,  anno  Ifi&l-S,  we  find  this  item,  "  Pd  to  Edm.  Allen  for  a 
BtUe  XX  «."  He  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  for  a  few  months  only,  in  1 509,  and  died  in 
October  that  year;  Ed.  Oheast  succeeding  in  January  1560.  This  note  will  be  excused,  from 
Allen'i  name  being  generally  omitted  among  the  Bishops  of  Rochester. 

•  See  vol.  i.,  pp.  «W-504. 
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of  things  at  the  moment  in  which  he  wrote,  or  above  two  years  after, 
and  it  was  only  a  few  months  afber  this  that  he  had  fotind  there  was  no 
safety  for  him  in  all  England.  It  has  been  vaguely  stated  that  he  went 
abroad  in  the  year  1540 ;  but  his  first  letter,  addressed  to  Grumwell,  is 
dated  in  July  1539,  and  this,  let  it  be  observed,  though  about  eiffhi  yean 
affcer  he  had  left  Scotland,  and  nigh  to  three  after  the  death  of  Tyndale, 
is  the  firit  reference  which  Ales  has  made  to  WiUenhery.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  his  having  been  there  before. 

«  To  Lord  Thomas  Cromwell,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  &c.  Wittenberg,  1539. — 
Although  I  hope  my  mind  \b  sufficiently  clear  to  your  Highness,  yet  I  greatly 
entreat  that  you  may  be  persuaded,  I  shall  always  retain,  with  the  highest 
gratitude,  tlie  remembrance  of  your  favours ;  for  you  were  nearly  the  only  jDorC 
to  me,  when  living  in  exile.  For  the  sake  of  your  virtue,  piety,  as  well  as  kind- 
ness, I  love  England  itself,  though  absent  from  it,  and  I  declare  that  I  am  very 
much  indebted  to  it  Thus  shortly  have  I  spoken  of  my  good  will,  which  when 
I  shall  have  got  a  sure  abode,  I  shall  declare  in  such  offices  as  shall  be  within 
my' power.  I  returned  to  Wittenberg  the  9th  day  of  July,  being  most  afleo- 
tionately  received,  &c. — Farewell,  your  most  devoted  Alexander  Alesiua.**? 

At  Wittenberg  Ales  remained  but  a  very  short  time,  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  having  in  a  few  months  appointed  him  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.^  It  is  however  rather  remarkable  that 
before  his  present  arrival  in  Germany,  Providence  had  signally  provided 
for  his  safety.  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  that  old  and  inveterate  oppo- 
nent of  "  the  new  learning,**  and  the  decided  patron  of  Cochkeus,  had  died 
at  the  age  of  68,  on  the  24th  of  April  1539.  Heniy,  his  successor,  being 
equally  ardent  on  the  other  side,  had  invited  Myconius,  Jonas,  and 
Luther  himself  to  Leipsic,  and  they  were  preaching  to  great  crowds  of 
willing  auditors,  in  the  open  air.  "  Many,"  said  Ales,  in  his  letter  just 
quoted,  to  Crumwell,  and  without  once  alluding  to  his  old  enemy  still 
alive,  "  Many  of  late  have  sent  for  pious  teachers  into  the  tenitoiy  which 
was  under  Duke  George  of  Saxony — ^the  churches  are  now  repaired — 
many  towns  in  Bavaria,  and  even  in  the  Palatinate,  begin  to  profess  the 
pious  doctrine,  and  now  indeed  Germany  is  quiet.*'  It  was  so,  for  a  little 
moment,  but  meanwhile,  on  the  other  hand,  Cochlcetu  had  come  into 
trouble ;  and  instead  of  his  sending  Ales  back,  hand  bound,  to  the 
Bishops  in  Scotland,  his  otcn  time  for  flight  and  exile  was  now  come ! 
From  Meissen  (Misnia)  where  he  was  a  Canon  in  the  Cathedral,  not  f^r 
from  the  Duke,  his  wonted  patron,  and  from  whence  he  had  so  traduced 
the  Scotish  exile,  he  was  now  expelled.  He  first  fled  across  the  Elbe  to 
Budissin,  (Bautzen)  in  Lusatia,  where  the  printing  press  was  still  his 


7  Cotton  MS.  Nero.  B.  vi.,  fo.  56.  This  was  three  days  before  the  cmel  "  ttatnte  of  six  uxH- 
dea"  was  to  take  effect  in  England.  Seethe  former  reference  to  thfa  letter,  page  69  of  this 
Tolame. 

B  See  his  oration,  *«Ale«inB  de  Reetitvendia  Scholia,"  dated  Fxanklbrd  in  Uay  1540;  a  fev 
leares,  which  have  repeatedly  fetched  a  guinea  and  a  half. 
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refuge,  and  there,  throughout  1539,  he  continued  to  rail  against  different 
opponents,  and  among  others  against  Luther  in  Germany,  Sir  John 
Moryson  in  England,^  and  Henry  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  had  occasioned 
his  removal.  Hear  how  his  tone  is  altered,  and  how  he  himself  lamented 
over  the  change : — "  Luther's  sect,  by  public  conmiand,  is  introduced 
into  all  the  lands  of  Misnia,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony.  And  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Misnia,  where  formerly  by  divine  service  and  divers 
chantings,  Qod  was  praised  night  and  day,  at  all  hours,  without  inter- 
mission, the  ancient  appearance  of  religion  is  entirely  changed."  So 
fared,  at  present,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  in  our  native 
tongue,  first  in  England  and  then  in  Scotland,  though  alike  in  vain.  At 
Bautzen,  however,  Cochlseus  could  not  abide.  He  must  move  farther 
east  into  Silesia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  where  he  found  refuge,  as 
a  Canon,  in  the  Church  of  Breslaw,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  January 
1552-3.  As  for  Ales,  in  about  two  years  he  was  called  westward  from  this 
about  two  hundred  miles,  to  Leipsic ;  and  as  a  Professor  in  that  city,  after 
an  honourable  residence  of  about  twenty-three  years,  he  died  in  peace 
on  the  17th  of  March  1565,  aged  sixty-five. 

When  the  public  conferences  at  which  Ales  spoke,  or  where  they  were 
afraid  to  let  him  do  so,  and  the  numerous  works  he  published,  are  taken 
into  account,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  continued  an  active  and 
influential  character,  to  the  very  close  of  life. 

Thus,  so  early  as  December  1540,  Ales  was  present  in  the  Conference 
at  Worms,  being  sent  there  as  deputy  from  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
Granville,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Emperor,  in  name  of  Charles  Y.,  pre- 
sided, when  Ales  was  both  ready  and  eager  to  engage  ;  but  the  Chan- 
cellor would  not  suffer  him  to  speak.  He  appears  to  have  been  afraid 
of  the  consequences.  "  He  was  prevented,"  says  Camerarius,  "  by  order 
of  the  president,  who  knew  that  Ales  had  come  prepared  for  the  combat. 
"  Such  a  management  of  the  affair,"  he  observed,  "  would  be  wrong. 
At  this  conference,  however,  our  exile  must  have  received  considerable 
gratification  from  meeting  with  his  brother  deputies.  The  divines  pre- 
sent, says  Sleidan,  ''were  Mdancthon^  Capito,  Bucer^  Osiander,  the 
uncle-in-law  of  Cranmer,  BrentiuSy  Albb,  a  Scot,  sent  from  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  Calvin,''*  It  was  young  Calvin,  at  the  age  of  31,  pro- 
ceeding next  year  to  Geneva  the  second  time,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
13th  of  September.  Ales  was  nine  years  older,  and  not  improbably  one  of 
the  first  Scotsmen  who  had  formed  his  acquaintance,  at  least  we  read  of 
no  one  earlier.    On  the  other  hand,  if  Cochlseus  was  not  at  Worms  in 


>  Now  in  distren,  and  raminatlng  OTer  all  his  troablet,  Cochlsas  eren  still  cannot  forget  or 
forgire  the  ingratitade  of  Henry  Vlll.  and  Wolsey,  in  not  rewarding  him,  for  his  first  alarm 
sent  respecting  Tyndale's  first  Testament,  in  quarto,  printing  at  Cologne  in  1535;  but  as  to 
Alexander  Ales,  against  whom  he  had  so  raged,  worldly  pmdence  or  fear  had  imposed  silence 
at  this  moment.    Of  him,  though  now  so  near  him,  he  speaks  not  one  word. 
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December  1540,  we  know  fall  well  that  he  was  at  the  Diet  in  Ratisbon 
the  following  March,  and  etill  publishing  his  tracts.  At  either  of  these 
places,  if  not  both,  he  must  have  met,  face  to  face,  with  AUs,  as  well  as 
Melancthon.  The  former,  he  now  saw,  was  nofictitiotts  character,  as  he 
had  craftily  insinuated  ;  while  both  were  proceeding  on  their  way,  but 
little  caring  either  for  his  raillery  or  small  shot. 

Since  Ales  was  now  meeting  both  with  friends  and  foes,  we  must  not 
omit  Stephen  Gardiner.  It  may  be  remembered,  that  this  Bishop  was 
not  present  in  the  celebrated  Convocation  of  1536,  and  that  Ales  had 
since  written  his  account  of  what  happened  to  himself  there.  Gardiner 
had  come  to  Ratisbon  at  this  time  as  chief  ambassador  to  the  Emperor, 
who  now  presided  in  person  ;  Contarinl,  the  Legate  firom  Rome,  being 
there  also.  One  day  Bucer  and  Ales  had  a  long  discussion  with  Gardi- 
ner on  various  topics.  The  Bishop  denying  that  there  were  ani/  princi- 
ples and  certain  way  by  which  the  true  doctrines  of  religion  might  be 
demonstrated,  and  the  contrary  refuted.  Bucer  quoted  2  Tim.  iii.,  16, 
17  ;  and  the  conversation  went  on.  The  Bishop  was  no  Scripturist,  and 
could  not  stand  argument.  "  How  the  veins  in  his  hands,"  said  Buoer 
afterwards,  "  did  leap  and  tremble,  as  often  as  I  said  any  thing  that 
gave  him  offence ;  specially  if  he  heard  any  such  thing  spoken  by  that 
learned  and  truly  pious  divine,  Alexander  Ales,  whom  I  brought  with 
me  to  Bishop  Gardiner  at  this  conference."  ^^ 

Once  more,  and  fourteen  years  later  in  life,  when  the  Christians  of  Nu- 
remberg in  1555  implored  a  visit  from  Melancthon,  to  compose  the  divi- 
sions which  had  been  occasioned  there  by  the  dogmas  of  Osiander,  Alea, 
and  Camerarius  accompanied  him  as  his  assistants.  The  former,  it  is 
stated,  performed  his  part  well ;  for  '^  Melancthon  knew  him  to  be  veiy 
capable  of  this  ;  he  had  had  him  for  his  assistant  the  year  before,  in  the 
conference  at  Naumburg,  which  was  held  to  appease  the  theological 
troubles  of  Prussia."  ^^  By  this  time,  Luther  had  been  dead  nine  years, 
Melancthon  was  to  follow  in  five,  and  Ales  in  ten,  when  Camerarius  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1569  his  well  known  life  of  Philip.  In  this,  he  sajs, 
when  referring  to  the  Scotsman  who  had  been  exiled  on  account  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  his  ardent  attachment  to  it,  for  more  than  the  half  of 
his  life :  "  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  Divinity,  had  an  excellent 
talent  at  disputation,  and  was  famous  for  his  extraordinaiy  merit  and 
learning."^* 

By  all  this,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  Ales  had  frittered  away  his 
time,  either  in  being  present  at  conferences,  or  in  printing  tracts.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  himself  told  us,  that  to  controversy  as  such,  he  pos- 
sessed a  natural  aversion,  and  the  works  he  left  behind  him,  when  taken 


»ft  See  "  Oratulati  Bocorf,"  p.  55.    Strype's  Mcmomla,  anno  1647. 

"  Beaa  in  IconibuB.    Bnyle.  »  Comcrar.  in  ViU  Melanct.    1569. 
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all  in  all,  fully  prove  this.  He  had  retired  to  his  Bible,  and  there,  for 
many  years,  laboured  to  expound  it.  His  publications,  chiefly  from  Leip- 
dc,  amounted  to  at  least  twenty-three  in  number,  almost  every  one  of 
which  remain  yet  unknown  in  his  native  land  ;  but  we  can  do  nothing 
more  than  simply  notice  his  last  effort  for  Scotland,  and  his  subsequent 
expositions  of  Scripture.** 

Before  concluding,  however,  we  are  unable  to  refrain  from  a  few  sen- 
tences, in  the  dedication  to  his  Conmientary  on  John.  They  will  at  least 
show  the  spirit  of  the  man,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  or  full 
twenty  years  after  leaving  Scotland.  He  is  addressing  Augustus  Duke 
of  Saxony,  Marquis  of  Misnia,  &c.,  the  same  country  where  Duke  George, 
and  his  agent  Gochlseus,  once  bore  such  sway,  and  from  whence  he  had 
been  so  traduced  by  the  latter,  who  was  now  dead.*^ 

**  To  the  truly  pious  man,  whose  desire  it  is  perfectly  to  know  and  observe 
the  Christian  doctrine,  nothing  is  more  delightful  than  the  reading  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  John.  For  consoling  anxious  minds  against  reproaches,  hatred,  per- 
secutions, the  ragings  of  the  world  and  of  Satan  ;  nay,  against  the  alarms  of 
conscience,  the  fear  of  wrath,  the  judgment  of  God,  and  of  eternal  death,  nothing 
is  more  grateful  than  the  very  delightful  diBOOurses  of  Christ,  which  are  inserted 
in  thiB  Gospel  alone.  Nothing  is  more  profitable,  or  more  necessary  for  re- 
futing all  heresies,  and  all  the  sophistry  of  the  Devil,  than  those  most  solemn 
disputations  of  Christ  in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  who  slandered  his  doctrine  and 
miracles.  For,  in  this  Gospel,  the  first  and  principal  article  of  the  Christian 
fSaith,  namely,  that  concerning  tike  Dttinity  of  Chrut,  on  which  the  others  hang, 
and  by  whidi  they  are  proved — that  upon  which  the  Church  is  founded,  as  Paul 
says,  **  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Christ 
Jesus  ;  '*  that  which  idolaters  deride,  Jews  and  Mahometans  hold  to  be  a  re- 
proaching of  God,  and  heretics  have,  at  all  times,  most  bitterly  opposed,  is  here, 
by  many  powerful  reasons,  clearly  and  copiously  demonstrated. 

**  To  himself  at  the  beginning,  John  proposes  this  to  be  proved — That  Christ  is 
•  Xoyfy  the  Word  who  was  from  eternity  with  the  Father,  of  a  distinct  person 
from  Him,  and  by  nature  Grod.  To  establish  this  are  principally  to  be  referred 
aQ  that  is  here  nairated,  respecting  the  creation  of  all  things  by  the  Word — re- 
qpeeting  light  and  life  imparted  to  the  mind  of  man  at  creation,  and  restored 
agfun  after  on,  by  the  promise  given  forth  in  paradise  concerning  the  seed  that 
was  to  come,  who  bruised  the  head  of  the  serpent,  and  by  the  faith  yielded  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  through  which  men  become  Ihe  Sons  of  God — all 
things  concerning  the  incarnation  of  the  Word — His  glory,  seen  in  the  miracles 


'>  It  waa  in  1544  ho  published  "  De  Scotoram  Concordia,'*  or  "  Cohort,  ad  concordiam  pie- 
tatii,  in  Patriam  miita."  Sent  from  Leipeic,  after  the  Scriptures  had  been  allowed  bj  autho- 
rity in  hie  natire  land.  It  waa  repeated  in  1650^  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Ooremors  and  Nobf  Uty, 
not  foxgettinR  the  Bishops,  and  "  the  people  entire"  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  After  a  pause 
of  six  years,  then  came,  in  one  year  1550,  "  Expos,  libri  Psalmorum  Davidis,  Juxta  Hebneo- 
mm ;"  **  In  omnes  Ep.  Panli;"  Expos,  ad  I  Tim.  et  Titus.  In  15S1,  "  Posteriorls  ad  Tim." 
In  1553,  '*  Disputationes  ad  Romanos ;  '*  "  Commentarius  in  Evangeliam  Joannls."  Besides 
wUdi,  we  find  various  other  pieces,  and  among  them,  *'  De  utilitate  Psalmorum,"  so  early  as 
1548.  Sec  Tanner't  Bibl.  BrilannicOf  Seckendorff.  The  **  Descriptio  Edinburgi,"  already  noticed, 
p.  487,  9iOte,  is  in  Munsteri  Cosmog.,  p.  51. 

u  Cochlanu  died  at  Breslaw  10th  January  1558-3.  The  Ezpoaition  referred  to,  was  printing 
about  the  same  time,  and  was  finbhed  at  press  in  March.  "  Basiles,  ex  oflScina  Joannis  Oporini. 
MDLiii.  Hense  Martio." 
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and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him  when  He  w&b  bapUsed — the  voice  of 
the  Father,  which  was  heard — the  testimonies  of  John  the  Baptist — ^the  turn- 
ing of  water  into  wine — the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant — the  nobleman's 
son ->  the  paralytic — ^the  satisfying  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves — ^theman 
bom  blind — and  Lazarus,  whom  he  recalled  from  death  to  life.  The  Evange- 
list saw  that  upon  thit  article  being  weakened,  the  others  concerning  the  pro- 
cession and  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son — the  sane- 
tification  of  the  Church  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  resurrection  <tf  the 
dead,  would  fall  of  course  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  thtU  being  established,  tiiese 
stand  firm  ;  and  that  it  is  abundantiy  sufficient  for  the  proving  of  them,  that  the 
Son  of  God  had  taught  these  things. — 

^  And  what  does  the  Evangelist  do,  in  that  longest  and  sweetest  of  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ  to  his  Aposties  at  the  Supper,  but  introduce  the  Son  of  God 
opening  up  the  abyss  of  Divine  love,  and  allowing  all  the  veins  of  the  love  of 
his  heart  to  flow  into  the  bosoms  of  his  disciples  t  That  the  Son  of  God 
washes  away  our  stains  with  his  own  blood — was  afflicted  with  the  deepest  grief 
for  the  destruction  of  his  own  betrayer — endeavoured  to  draw  him  back  from 
his  wickedness — ^that  he  comforts  those  who  grieve  for  his  sufferings,  by  the 
consideration  of  the  glory  which  was  presentiy  to  follow  upon  them,  and  com- 
mands them  to  embrace  one  another  with  that  love  wherewith  he  follows  eadi 
of  them  !  Are  fiot  these  clusters  of  love,  by  which  he  raises  up  the  desponding 
in  mind,  and  commands  them  to  trust  in  Him  t  that  by  faith  in  God,  and  con- 
fidence in  his  aid,  they  might  follow.  Him  thither,  where,  owing  to  the  infirmity 
of  the  flesh,  it  was  impossible  for  them  then  to  come  ;  nay,  that  lie  now  went 
before,  that  he  might  prepare  for  them  mansions  in  the  house  of  hb  Father. 
He  promises  to  return,  that  he  might  take  them  to  himself — He  shews  them 
the  way  by  which  they  may  follow,  and  teaches  that  He  is  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  Ufe ;  and  that  no  man  oometh  to  the  Father  but  by  Himself.  Philip 
he  recalls  from  his  error,  when  desiring  to  see  Grod,  and  instructs  him,  that 
God  is  known  only  by  the  word  of  the  Gospel.  He  says,  the  Divine  nators 
and  will  are  to  be  seen  in  his  sermons  and  miracles  as  in  a  mirror.  He  pro- 
mises, that  he  would  do  whatsoever  they  should  ask — ^that  he  woidd  not  leave 
them  orphans,  but  ask  the  Father,  that  he  would  give  them  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  whom,  as  their  Teacher,  they  should  understand  that  He  was  in  the  Father, 
and  interchangeably  the  Father  in  Him  I  Does  He  not  lay  open  the  fountaina 
of  Divine  love,  and,  as  it  were,  from  the  opened  flood-gates  of  heavoi,  rain 
down  into  human  hearts  the  love  of  Grod,  when  he  promises  for  tiie  keeping 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Grospel,  HU  own  love  and  thcU  of  his  Father  1  Nay, 
that  He  should  come,  together  with  the  Father,  and  abide  with  him  who  should 
maintain  his  purity ! 

^  Against  doubting  of  these  most  abundant  promises,  on  account  of  our  un- 
worthiness,  there  is  the  sweetest  and  strongest  consolation.  That  consolatian 
which  renders  the  Church  assured  respecting  the  Divine  presence  of  Hkm  wko 
govemt  ker — ^hearing  every  one  of  them  who  call  upon  Him — assisting  the 
weak  members,  that  they  may  grow  in  faith  and  good  works.  In  conformity 
to  which,  He  compares  himself  to  the  Vine,  and  us  to  the  branches ;  and  his 
Heavenly  Father  to  the  Vine-dresser,  who  pruueth  every  branch  which  bears 
any  fruit,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit 

'*  Now,  what  do  the  pious  desire  to  know  more  eamestiy,  than  which  is  tke 
true  Church,  and  which  the  falu  1  It  is  that  which  He  himself,  in  this  simili- 
tude, properly  and  perspicuously  expresses  ;  describing  those  to  be  the  Church, 
who  are  united  to  him  by  faith,  and  in  whom  his  words  abide  ;  that  is,  they 
hold  the  GK)spel  unoorrupted.    To  such  as  these  belong  the  very  ample  pn>- 
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mises  made  to  the  Church  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  do  not  retain 
the  parity  of  the  doctrioe,  but  suffer  it  to  be  polluted  by  Aumaii  traditiotu,  are 
the  false  Church,  and  as  withered  branches,  remain  to  be  consumed  with  fire." 
All  tliis,  and  much  more,  he  addresses  to  Augustus,  before  commencing  his 
Exposition ;  and  having  made  all  due  acknowledgment  for  favours  received, 
he  concludes — ^  For  these  so  great  kindnesses,  and  the  hospitality  shewn  to 
the  Church  and  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  and,  among  others,  to  me,  a 
stranger,  even  since  the  year  1543,  may  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  adorn  you 
with  eternal  rewards  and  immortal  glory." 

Albs,  it  appears,  had  married,  probably  while  resident  in  England, 
and  this  rendered  it  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  the  Conti- 
nent at  the  time  he  did.  He  had  three  children,  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. One  only  of  the  latter  survived  him.  For  his  son,  who  expired 
at  Leipsic,  parental  affection  found  a  stone  and  inscription  to  mark  his 
grave  :  but  as  for  the  Father,  his  ashes  lie — ^no  marUe  tells  us  where  ! 

In  conclusion,  it  will  now  be  generally  admitted,  that  Alexander 
Ales  was  not  a  character  to  be  consigned  by  history  to  oblivion  for 
three  hundred  years.  The  first  man  in  Scotland,  nay,  and  next  to 
Tyndale  and  Fryth  themselves,  the  first  in  Britain,  who,  in  her  highest 
places,  pled  so  boldly  and  so  well  for  the  all-sufficiency  and  supreme  autho- 
rity of  Scripture.  The  first  in  Scotland  who  argued  so  earnestly  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Sacred  Volume  at  every  kouaekold  fire  within  her  shores ; 
and  therefore  the  man  who  struck  the  first  note  in  giving  a  tone  to  that 
character,  for  which  she  has  since  been  known,  and  often  commended. 
The  people  of  North  Britain  assuredly  have  no  occasion  to  feel  ashamed 
of  this  early  native  of  their  capital — ^the  convert  of  her  first  martyr — 
the  student  and  the  prisoner  of  St.  Andrews — the  friend  of  Melancthon, 
and  the  Professor  at  Leipsic.  Had  his  countrymen  only  known  him 
before,  some  stone  of  remembrance  might  have  been  found  even  in  Oer- 
many ;  but  the  memorial  of  his  birth  and  death  ought  to  have  been  in 
Edinhurgh,  There,  in  reference  to  the  cause  he  advocated,  no  inappro- 
priate emblem  would  have  been,  a  Father  and  his  child  reading  the  mme 
Sacred  Volume,  and,  for  a  motto,  in  remembrance  of  his  position  at  the 
moment,  perhaps  his  own  memorable  quotation  of  the  Athenian — 
''  Strike,  but  hear  he." 

Is  it  now  too  late  to  propose  such  a  thing,  and  for  our  children's  sake  ? 

Certainly  not.     It  was  against  this  inestimable  privilege  the  storm  was 

still  raging — into  which  we  must  still  inquire ;  and  what — we  repeat  it 

— what  had  been  the  state  of  Caledonia  up  to  the  present  hour,  but  for 

the  right  and  boon,  on  account  of  which  he  first  pled,  and  long  before 

any  other  voice  was  heard  ? 

Tet  although  the  memory  of  Tyndale,  as  well  as  Ales,  has  been  allowed 

to  sleep  almost  in  oblivion  throughout  their  native  land,  it  would  be 

unjust  to  Scotland  entirely  to  forget  the  grateful  recollections,  and  in 

Latin  verse,  of  one  man,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
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died  as  early  as  October  1612.  John  Johnston,  the  intiiiukte  &iend 
and  colleague  of  Andrew  Melville — a  classical  scholar,  and  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  St.  Andrews  in  1593,  amidst  his  eulogies  on  other  men, 
appreciated  the  efforts  of  Ales,  and  assigned  to  the  labours  of  Tyndale 
their  own  appropriate  place.  His  tribute  to  the  memoiy  of  Ales^  whom 
he  associates  with  Machabeeus,  is  well  known,  as  inserted  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  M^Orie's  Life  of  Knox ;  but  as  the  lines  on  Ttndale,  TTte  Ezra  of 
Bbitain,  have  never  been  printed,  we  subjoin  a  copy,  taken  from  the 
Manuscript  in  the  Advocates*  Library.  The  labours  and  martyrdom  of 
our  Translator  he  first  briefly  records,  to  which  Johnston  then  adds 
his  own  high  and  heart-felt  acknowledgments — 

'*  Ille  Dei  vates  Racer,  Esdras  ille  Britannus, 

Fida  manus  sacri  fidaque  mens  Codicis, 
Trans  Sacras  qui  duxit  opes  Sennone  Britanno  : 

Quique  nova  inlustraus,  quique  vetusta  dcdit, 
Incedcns  veteinim  nova  per  vestigia  vatum, 

Occidit,  extemis  victima  Racra  focis  : 
Scilicet  inuumeris  mentis  hoc  defuit  ununi, 

Vatibus  ut  priscis  par  sit  honore  novo." 

We  now  return  to  the  noble  warfare  in  which  Ales  so  ably, 
and  without  compromise,  had  led  the  van.  We  have  seen 
the  state  of  Scotland  and  England  at  the  close  of  ]  534  ;  nor 
in  1 535,  while  Tyndale  lay  in  prison,  as  ardent  and  busy  as 
circumstances  would  admit,  was  there  any  change  in  favour  of 
the  Scriptures  in  either  government.  As  nations,  far  from 
being  on  sound  terms  with  each  other,  they  were  firmly 
united  in  hostility  to  the  Word  of  God ;  while  in  reference 
to  Scotland,  the  cruelties  of  last  year  seem  to  have  only 
strengthened  the  determination  to  obtain  the  Sacred  Volume. 
The  hollow  device  of  representing  the  English  New  Testament 
to  be  the  production  of  Luther  or  his  disciples,  which  GochlseoB 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  promulgate,  continued  to  be  fos- 
tered by  the  priests  for  years  to  come  :  but  by  this  year  it 
must  have  been  well  known,  both  by  friends  and  foes,  in 
Scotland,  that  Tyndale  was  the  author.  In  the  Castle  of 
Vilvorde,  he  was  now  contending  for  the  truth,  with  the  Doc- 
tors of  Louvain,  who,  since  the  days  of  Patrick  Hamilton, 
had  their  eye  on  Scotland.  Ales,  it  is  true,  all  along,  and 
with  great  propriety,  had  mentioned  no  names.  But  how  is 
this  to  be  accounted  for,  that  we  now  see  Dr.  Buckingham, 
Prior  of  the  Blackfriars  at  Cambridge,  a  most  determined 
enemy  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue — the  man  whom 
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Latimer  so  succesafally  opposed,  and  who  had  for  some  time 
been  living  with  his  brethren  in  the  Monastery  at  Edinburgh, 
leave  that  city,  with  a  brother  friar  as  his  companion,  and 
direct  for  Louvain  i  This  occurred  at  the  close  of  March 
1535  ;  and  the  object  of  this  hitherto  mysterious  movement, 
we  have  already  explained.  We  have  seen  how  he  wrought, 
in  conjunction  with  Gabriel  Dunne  and  Phillips,  in  the  perse- 
cution of  Tyndale,  throughout  this  very  year.  Buckingham, 
unquestionably,  would  not  leave  his  old  friends,  the  friars  in 
Edinburgh,  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on,  whether  at 
Louvain  or  Brussels,  as  to  the  prisoner  in  Vilvorde,  with 
whom  all  the  doctors  now  wrangled,  though  in  vain. 

Meanwhile,  the  alarm  of  the  Scotish  government  shews 
that  books  were  still  coming  into  the  country.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1525,  against  all  importation  by  strangers,  had 
been  strengthened  in  J  527,  so  as  to  apply  to  the  native  im- 
porters ;  but  by  the  language  of  Ales,  it  seems  as  if  there 
had  actually  been  attempts  at  sdlinff  the  New  Testament  in 
bookshops ;  and  certainly  if  the  Act  was  note  to  be  repeated,  and 
with  greater  severity,  it  lends  countenance  to  all  his  remon- 
strances. Parliament,  at  all  events,  opening  in  the  summer 
of  1535,  and  on  the  8th  of  June,  farther  degraded  itself  by  not 
only  repeating  the  Act,  but  now  all  persons  hamng  any  such 
books,  were  commanded  to  deliver  them  up  to  their  Ordinary 
within  forty  days,  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  and  im- 
prisonment. As  a  decided  evidence  of  no  small  progress 
made,  even  ^^  discussion  of  opinions'*''  was  now  sternly  prohi- 
bited by  the  Parliament !  Happily,  however,  there  was  an 
exception,  or,  as  some  would  say,  a  flaw  in  the  act,  as  there 
has  often  been  since,  in  many  such  feats  of  human  legislation. 
An  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  clerks  in  the  schools^  who 
might  read,  in  order  to  refute.  The  consequence  was,  that  a 
number  of  these  clerks,  by  reading  and  discussion,  sincerely 
embraced  the  same  sentiments,  or  the  reverse  of  those  which 
were  intended  by  the  indulgence. 

In  the  year  1536,  with  regard  to  the  Scotish  monarch  him- 
self, now  sinking  under  the  power  of  licentious  habits,  and  to 
which  the  clergy  offered  no  objection,  his  situation  was  one 
which  might  well  excite  pity.  The  language  of  Ales  has 
clearly  shown,  that,  as  a  youth,  there  were  generous  and 
humane   fcelin<js  within    him ;    and    the   banishment  of  the 
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Douglas  family,  with  Angus  at  their  head,  was  owing  to  a 
burst  of  emotion  perfectly  natural.  But  now  the  King  was 
beset  by  no  less  than  three  parties.  The  family  of  Angus, 
though  not  in  Scotland,  were  ever  on  the  watch,  having  sold 
themselves  to  England.  James,  still  unmarried,  and  without 
a  direct  heir,  had  the  Hamiltons  near  him,  not  without  an 
eye  to  the  throne;  while,  as  the  clergy's  kingdom  of  this 
world  seemed  to  be  in  danger,  the  guidance  of  the  monarch 
had  become,  with  them,  a  subject  of  supreme  and  intense 
interest.  The  erratic  course  of  the  king'^s  uncle,  Henry  VIII., 
had  also  raised  Scotland  in  the  scale  of  importance  in  the  eye 
of  Home ;  so  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  hierarchy,  James, 
being  the  man  he  was,  had  no  chance  of  escape  from  vexatious 
thraldom. 

On  the  one  hand,  Henry'^s  eager  desire  to  have  a  personal 
interview  with  his  nephew,  must  be  thwarted.  The  Queen- 
Mother,  Henry's  sister,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  William 
Howard,  strove  for  this  at  present,  but  in  vain.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  spring  of  1536,  the  needle  seemed  to  be  still 
quivering  in  the  beam,  as  to  what  course  the  King  would  pur- 
sue. In  1534,  the  clergy,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Pon- 
tiff, Clement  VII.,  had  granted  a  tenth  part  of  their  revenues 
to  James  for  three  years,  to  encourage  him,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, in  following  their  advice  with  regard  to  the  suppression 
of  heresy.  Clement  had  ceased  to  live  in  September  1534,  and 
this  grant  would  expire  in  1537.  But  whatever  was  the  cause, 
the  monarch  appears  to  have  been  dissatisfied,  and  especially 
with  the  exactions  of  the  priests  at  large.  The  clergy  were 
in  motion  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  from  the  11th  to  the 
1 7th  of  March  1536,  a  provincial  council  of  the  Prelates  was 
held  in  Edinburgh.  Once  assembled,  they  received  a  message 
from  the  King.  Of  its  purport,  we  have  one  account  from  the 
Earl  of  Angus.  He  was  then  at  Berwick,  not  daring  to 
approach  nearer;  but  in  writing  to  his  brother.  Sir  Greoi^ 
Douglas,  he  says — 

"  The  King  is  not  in  the  town  himself,  and  very  few  temporal  lords.  At  the 
making  of  this  writing,  (certain  articles,)  the  King  was  at  Crawfurd-John  in 
Clydesdale,  and  sent  his  writing  to  Edinburgh  to  the  clergy.  The  bearers  were 
Sir  James  Hamilton,  Nicol  of  Crawfurd,  and  Mr.  James  Fowlcs.  These  were 
the  points  of  the  King's  charge,  as  I  w^as  advertised — bidding  the  clerg}'  give 
over  the  earps-pretent  and  the  upmost  cloth  thi*ough  all  Scotland,  that  they  should 
be  no  moi*c  taken  ;  and  that  every  man  should  have  his  own  teiud,  (t\  tlie,)  pay- 
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iiig  for  his  tytheSy  such  like  as  he  pays  to  his  landlord  of  his  maills  (rents,)  and 
no  more,  for  his  whole  tythes.  Sir  James  and  the  other  two  said  to  the  clergy, 
if  they  granted  not  that,  at  the  King's  command,  that  there  should  be  a  charge 
laid  to  them,  that  he  would  ger  (make)  them  set  all  the  temporals  that  the  kirk 
have,  to  feu  (fee,)  and  to  have  for  it,  but  the  old  rent,  such  as  the  old  rentals 
bear.  The  Kirkmen  of  Scotland  were  neter  to  ill  content.  The  word  is  now 
through  all  Scotland  tliat  the  Kings  vnll  meet  (Henry  and  James)  ;  for  them 
that  were  farrest  against  it  in  Scotland,  say,  that  the  King  will  meet  his  uncle, 
by  the  grace  of  Grod,  and  trust  nought  else.  For  these  tidings  that  I  now  write 
to  you,  the  man  that  showed  me  them,  came  from  the  King  to  Edinburgh,  and 
heard  the  charge  given  to  them  by  these  three  that  I  wrote  of  before.  Written 
at  Berwick  the  24th  of  March  [\5^]^SigMd.    Ar»-  Erl  of  Angus.*'  is 

If  this  intelligence  was  substantially  correct,  it  was  cer- 
tainly indicative,  thus  early,  of  very  general  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  common  people  throughout  the  country  ;  al- 
though the  grounds  of  complaint  were  not  removed  for  twenty- 
four  years  after  this,  or  eighteen  after  James  was  in  his 
grave.  The  King  himself,  however,  was  evidently  ill  at  ease, 
and  it  might  seem,  at  the  moment,  as  if  he  were  on  the  point 
of  following  his  uncle'^s  footsteps.  How  he  became  pacified, 
does  not  fully  appear,  though  it  be  evident  that  the  power  of 
the  hierarchy — the  counsel  of  the  chief  priests  had  prevailed. 
The  Queen-Mother  was  writing  to  her  brother  in  England, 
while  these  prelates  were  yet  sitting,  and  she  informs  him  on 
the  16th  of  March,  that  the  King,  her  son,  had  got  counsel 
of  the  Kirkmen  to  desire  of  him  these  points  :  That  he  will 
promise  not  to  desire  his  nephew  to  take  his  new  comtiiutiom  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  not  to  labour  for  the  Earl  of  Angus  ;  to  desire 
the  meeting-place  should  be  Newcastle,  not  York.^^  In  April 
Lord  Howard  finds  also  that  the  time  of  the  meeting  had  been 
prorogued  to  Michaelmas ;  he  had  had  an  interview  with  the 
King  himself,  at  Stirling,  on  the  subject,  and  being  disgusted, 
wished  to  return  home.  In  May,  Henry  expresses  to  his 
nephew  his  surprise  at  their  meeting  being  changed,  both  as 
to  place  and  time ;  when  James,  on  the  20th  of  that  month. 


>A  Holograph.  State  Papern,  Scotland,  in  the  Cbapter-HouM,  Westminster,  but  placed,  by 
mistake,  under  the  year  15M  in  the  Uor.  Papers,  U^  GBJ.  Compare  the  correction,  rol.  v.,  p.  30. 
The  corpse-present  was  a  fon-cd  payment,  as  it  was  not  dae  by  any  canon  of  the  Kirk  in  Scot- 
land. The  best  cote,  or  the  best  of  other  property,  belonging  to  the  deceased,  mnst  then  be  given 
Qp ;  and  as  for  the  clo(hj  the  uppermost  covering  of  the  bed,  or  of  the  bod;  when  allTe,  was  also 
demanded  by  the  Vicar.  This  exaction  applied  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  as  often  as  death 
▼isitud  the  family,  while  the  non-exaction  by  any  vicar,  gave  great  offence  to  his  fellow  robbers. 
The  effect,  in  many  instances,  was  ruin,  and  even  beggary  to  the  family.  The  King  had  no  ob- 
jections to  the  severe  satyre  on  this,  and  other  delinquencies,  by  Sir  David  Lindsay,  the  poet  of 
his  reign.    See  Chalmers'  Lindsay,  ilL,  p.  105. 

J«  Gov.  State  Paifers,  vol.  v.,  p.  38. 
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by  way  of  prolonging  the  game,  replies  in  a  letter,  sweet  as 
aummer.  "  Dearest  uncle,  trust  firmly,  that  it  shall  not  be 
in  the  power  of  any  wicked  person  to  make  us  bcheve  anything 
of  you,  but  to  repute  and  hold  you  our  most  faithful  and  kind 
uncle,  and  we  to  be  semblable,  an  heartful  and  true  nephew, 
ever  ready  to  do  unto  you  all  honor  and  humanity  to  ub  pos- 
sible.'"" In  short,  the  eutire  communication  is  pregnant  with 
hypocrisy,  as  it  was  not  possible  for  James  to  be  ignorant, 
that  already  John  Thornton,  the  protonotary  apostolic,  had 
passed  through  England  on  his  way  to  Rome,  for  the  PontifTs 
brief,  charging  the  Scotish  King  to  have  no  meeting  whatever 
with  the  King  of  England.  Of  this  fact,  Henry  had  been  iu- 
formed  a  week  before,  so  that  on  receiving  his  nephew's  letter, 
he  could  only  learn  with  what  celerity  he  was  following  his 
own  footsteps,  in  a  course  of  perpetual  dissimulation. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  council  of  prelates. 
Itoth  ffotcard  and  Barlow  were  present  at  their  discussions  and 
sermons ;  and  whether  the  latter  had,  or  had  not,  been  the 
author  of  the  Satyreon  Wolsey,  or  "  The  Burial  of  the  Mass;** 
his  language  now  certainly  borders  on  it,  in  point  of  violence. 
He  was  still  Prior  of  his  monastery,  and  did  not  resign  till 
next  year ;  but  he  had  recently  been  made  Bishop  of  Asaph, 
and  was  extremely  anxious  to  try  his  powers  for  the  first  time 
in  Scotland.'^  Having  alluded  to  the  troubled  state  of  the 
borders,  when  writing  to  Crumwell,  he  adds — 

"  AUo,  I  urn  sure  tbat  the  Council,  which  are  onlj'  tho  dergy,  irould  not  wiU- 
ingly  give  such  advcrtiBdnent  to  the  King,  for  due  exccotion  upon  thieves  ami 
robbers ;  for  then  ouglit  he  first  of  nil  to  begin  with  them,  in  tlie  laidst  o(  hii 
Realm,  whoM  abominable  abueed  fashion,  bo  far  out  of  frame,  a  Christian  faeaM 
abhorreth  to  behold.  They  show  IhemselveB,  in  all  poinla,  to  be  the  Popt\ 
pestilent  creatures,  very  limbs  of  the  Devil,  whose  popish  pover  violently  to 
maintain,  their  lying  friara  cease  not  in  llieir  sermons,  we  being  pivsent,  blas- 
phemeusly  to  blatter  against  the  verity,  with  slanderous  reproach  of  ns,  wUdi 
have  justEy  renounced  his  wnmg  usurped  papacy.  Wherefore,  in  conJutaliaB 
□f  their  deleetable  lies,  if  I  may  obtain  the  King's  license  (otherwtBe  shall  I  not 
be  suffered)  to  preach,  I  will  not  spare  for  no  bodily  peril,  boldly  to  publish  the 
truth  of  God's  Word  among  them.  Whereat  though  the  clergy  oball  reiune,  ]vt 
many  of  the  i^j  feop\e  aitl -^adig  yirt  hearing." 'S 
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Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  March  1536,  at  least  in  Bar- 
low'^s  estimation,  and  his  testimony  on  behalf  of  ''  the  lay 
people^^  may  be  received  as  evidence  that  they  already  knew 
much  more  than  such  clergy  had  either  told  them,  or  knew 
themselves. 

Nor  was  this  all.  In  only  two  months  more,  a  more  im- 
portant fact,  because  referring  to  the  manifest  progress  of  Di- 
vine truth,  comes  out,  nor  is  the  name  of  Luther  or  Luther- 
anism  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it.  In  May  1536,  the 
reading  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in  the  vulgar  tongue  teas  publicly 
prohibited.  Lord  Howard  and  Barlow,  in  their  joint  letter  of 
the  13th,  give  this  information — 

^  Though  we  have  not  brought  to  such  fiual  pass  the  contents  of  our  instruc- 
tions^ accoi*dmg  as  we  had  confidence,  to  the  King's  Highness'  pleasure,  yet  there 
wanted  iu  us  no  diligent  endeavour,  which  nevertheless  is  not  so  in  vain,  but 
that  we  have  necessarily  tried  out  the  Scotish  dissembling  mutability  ;  which 
known  and  mistrusted,  can  do  little  displeasure,  whereas  their  feigned  untrusty 
amity  intendeth  us  no  farther  pleasure  but  tlieir  own  profit :  except  hereafter 
God  give  them  a  more  faithful  heart,  grounded  on  knowledge  of  his  Word, 
which,  to  be  read  in  their  tulgar  tongue,  u  l<xtdy  prohibited,  by  open  proolama- 
tion."  20 

Now,  in  our  English  history  we  have  already  always  found, 
that  every  such  measure  as  this,  within  the  country,  was  only 
indicative  of  still  greater  pressure  from  without,  and  so  it  must 
have  been  in  Scotland.  Thus,  then,  be/ore  Tyndale  eocpired^ 
so  powerful  had  his  exertions  proved,  that  his  translation  had 
been  publicly  denounced  by  the  authorities  in  the  north,  as 
well  as  in  the  south;  while  all  the  time  it  was  making  its  way, 
in  unknown  directions,  and  in  both  countries. 

But  why,  it  may  now,  with  all  propriety  be  inquired,  should 
William  Barlow,  perhaps  inflated  by  his  elevation,  assume  so 
high  a  tone,  at  this  early  day  ?  Was  he  not  himself  a  prior 
still,  and  why  then,  thus  hastily,  be  so  severe  on  the  clergy  ? 
Was  it  to  please  Cromwell  and  the  King !  Why  then  use 
language  actually  at  the  expense  of  both^  as  well  as  of  all  the 
English  Bishops^  of  whom  Barlow  was  now  one!  Did  the 
whole  of  this  talk,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  Scriptures^  carry 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  farce  on  both  sides  ?  So  it 
should  seem  ;  for  why  molest  James  V.  about  the  Scriptures 
at  present  ?   In  April  and  May  1536,  what  had  Henry  VIII.  ? 
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What  had  Crumwell,  thoagh  Vicar-General  ?  What  had  the 
Bench  of  Bishops  there  yet  dane^  in  reference  to  the  Sacred 
Volume  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ?  Had  they  yet  found  a  trans- 
lation and  agreed  respecting  it,  and  made  open  proclamation 
that  all  might  read,  believe,  and  live  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
On  the  contrar}^  Henry  and  his  authorities  had  been  fighting 
against  it  exactly  ten  years !  And  what  was  the  English 
government  doing  at  the  moment !  Were  its  members  not  in 
the  guilty  act  of  leaving  the  translator  to  perish,  without  one 
solitary  or  solemn  remonstrance  from  either  the  King  or  Crum- 
well, to  whom  earnest  application  had  been  made,  and  by  no 
common  man  i  Nay  more,  at  the  moment  when  Howard,  the 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Barlow  were  thus  writing 
their  joint  letter,  in  what  a  shameful  and  bk)ody  tragedy, 
in  reference  to  Anne  Boleyn,  the  King  and  Crumwell,  and  all 
around  them  were  engrossed,  we  need  not  repeat. 

Barlow  remained  behind  Howard  for  ten  days  longer,  when 
he  signified  that  it  would  be  ''  no  more  displeasant  for  him 
to  depart,  than  it  was  for  Lot  to  pass  out  of  Sodom  !''^  But 
he  was  not  aware  of  Latimer  being  in  the  very  act  of  preparing 
his  Latin  sermon  for  the  prelates  then  occupying  the  English 
bench  ;  and  in  which  they  were  to  have  small  credit  over  the 
bishops  whom  Barlow  had  left  behind  him.  He  could  nai  be 
aware  that  Fox  of  Hereford  was  about  to  tell  his  brethren  that 
they  were  ^'  in  danger  of  being  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  com- 
mon people,  (who  knew  more  of  the  Scriptures  than  they  did,) 
as  having  not  one  spark  of  learning  or  godliness  within  them.'*^ 
Above  all,  he  had  not  anticipated  that  a  native  of  that  same 
Edinburgh  was  on  the  point  of  adjusting  the  balance  more 
correctly  between  the  English  and  the  Scotish  bench,  when  he 
put  Stokesly  the  Bishop  of  London  in  a  rage ;  though  simply, 
yet  boldly,  pleading  for  no  more  than  the  authority  and  all-suffi- 
ciency of  Scripture ;  when  Cranmer  himself  was  afraid  to  let 
him  go  on,  and  fight  the  battle  out ;  or  in  other  words,  when  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  discover  as  much  timidity  as 
the  A  rchbishop  of  Cologne  had  done,  and  before  the  same  man  ! 
These  equal  reminiscences  are  imperatively  due  to  the  present 
history.  They  show  how  hostile  the  men,  called  ecclesiastical, 
in  either  country  were,  and  at  the  same  moment,  to  the  highest 
favour  which  Heaven  had  ever  bestowed  on  them  both.  It  was 
certainly  too  soon  for  any  such  men  to  throw  a  snoM-ball  at 
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their  next  neighboars,  while"  the  lay  people^''  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  England,  were  alike  so  far  a-head  of  them.  Barlow, 
however,  had  now  set  out  on  his  hunt  after  preferment^  and  a 
more  dangerous  course  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  pursue. 
Whether  it  was  in  reward  of  his  services,  or  in  preparation  for 
the  noted  Convocation  about  to  be  held  in  June ;  even  before  he 
left  Scotland,  he  was  translated  to  St.  David^s,  in  which  cha- 
racter he  sat,  and  heard  all  that  we  have  hinted,  as  in  prepa- 
ration for  him.**  What  must  Barlow  have  thought  or  felt, 
when  he  saw  a  native  of  Edinburgh  so  encounter  his  brethren, 
and  try  their  temper !  But,  at  all  events,  we  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  information  he  has  given  us,  respecting  those  lay 
people  in  the  north,  for  whom  Ales  had  already  so  powerfully 
pled. 

TTiider  the  iufluence  of  his  ecclesiastical  adyisers,  James  was  now  bent 
on  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  France.  A  regency  was  appointed,  of 
which  James  Beaton  was  the  head  ;  and  taking  his  nephew,  the  Abbot  of 
Arbroath,  with  certain  noblemen  in  his  train,  he  left  the  kingdom  in 
September,  and  after  an  absence  of  fully  eight  months,  returned  with  a 
queen  for  his  royal  master,  an  accomplished  princess,  Madeleine,  the 
only  daughter  of  Francis  I. 

During  the  absence  of  his  nephew  from  Scotland,  Henry  YIII.,  ever 
intriguing,  had  sent  down  Ralph  Sadler  to  his  sister,  the  Queen-Mother, 
as  early  as  February  ;  and  frx>m  thence  he  proceeded  with  instructions 
to  King  James  himself  at  Amiens  in  March,  professedly  in  reference  to 
his  mother,  Henry's  sister.  The  visit,  in  both  instances,  no  doubt,  had 
a  double  object  in  view ;  and  hence  the  Scotish  King  was  scarcely  landed, 
with  his  bride,  on  the  19th  of  May  1537,  than  Sadler  was  down  once 
more,  charged  with  long  and  particular  instructions.  Henry,  under- 
standing that  the  gentlemen  of ''  the  old  learning"  were  very  much  alike 
every  where,  and  judging  also  by  those  who  stood  round  his  own  person 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  again  must  this  ambassador  whisper  in  the  ear  of 
James,  his  uncle*s  sayings  in  reference  to  the  clergy. 

They  were  "  commonly  held  by  the  affection  they  have  to  their  maintenance, 
and  to  their  authority  in  pomp  and  pride."  If  Sadler  actually  went  as  far 
as  his  Master  instructed  him,  he  was  to  say  that  James  was  <'  not  to  think 
of  himself,  as  perchance  some  of  his  clergy  would  have  him  to  be,  ai  brute  at  a 
ttoeky  or  to  mistrust,  that  his  wits,  which  he  had  received  of  God,  be  not  able 
to  perceive  Christ's  word,  which  his  grace  has  left  us,  common  to  be  understood 
by  all  Christian  men."    Henry  farther  advised  his  nephew  to  try  these  clergy 


>i  See  the  acconnt  of  the  CotiTocation,  to  which  he  was  to  soon  sQminoned,  vol.  i.,  pp.  4li8, 
4.94-dIO. 
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<<  by  their  works  and  deeds" — ^for  ^  that  would  induce  him  to  lean  to  the  pore 
word  of  God,  and  to  pass  light  upon  dreams  of  men  abused  by  superstition,  to 
blind  princes,  and  other  persons  of  much  simplicity."  Sadler  was  then  to  pray 
Henry's  good  nephew  ^  not  to  conceive  any  evil  opinion  of  his  uncle,  from  fidse 
and  lying  reports,  only  because  his  Highness,  sticking  to  the  word  of  God,  had 
abolished  certain  Roman  abuses  and  superstitions  in  his  realm  ;*'  with  many 
other  such  wordsJ22 

The  entire  document  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  deep  hypocrisy  of 
Henry's  character ;  but  if  this  was  a  specimen  of  his  policy,  not  to  say 
the  refinement  of  his  language,  it  was  not  likely  to  have  much  effect  on 
such  a  Prince  as  James,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  recently  married  to 
the  only  daughter  of  the  French  monarch ;  and  immediately  after  he  had 
been  accustomed,  for  so  many  months,  to  a  very  different  style  of  ad- 
dress. Henry's  nephew  was  not  now  to  be  rated  like  a  school-boy,  and 
Sadler,  of  course,  had  to  return  as  he  came.  In  pursuance  of  the  same 
policy,  he  had  brought  a  present  of  ^200,  by  way  of  fee,  to  the  Queen- 
Mother,  and  she,  as  in  duty  bound,  acknowledges  receipt,  to  her  brother, 
in  June,  when  she  trusts  that  the  King,  her  son,  is  sending  to  him  David 
Beaton.  She  prays  him  to  talk  kindly  with  the  Abbot,  as  he  was^a 
great  man  with  his  master.^ 

The  young  Queen,  however,  had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  having  in- 
deed been  ill  of  consumption  before  her  marriage.     Upon  landing  at 
Leith,  she  had  "  knelt  upon  the  beach,"  says  Mr.  Tytler, ''  and  taking  up 
some  portion  of  the  sand,  kissed  it  with  deep  emotion,  whilst  she  implored 
a  blessing  upon  her  new  country,  and  her  beloved  husband.^*     It  says 
much  for  her  character  that  in  so  short  a  period  she  had  so  endeared 
herself  to  all  classes ;  as  within  fifty  days  after  her  arrival  she  expired. 
The  deep  regret  of  many  was  shewn  by  their  putting  on  mourning,  a 
custom,  till  then,  altogether  unknown  in  Scotland.    James,  however, 
recovering  from  this  shock,  retained  his  purpose  of  sending  Beaton  to 
England.     In  the  month  of  August  we  find  him  as  &r  as  Stamford, 
there  soliciting  an  audience,  through  Crumwell,  with  the  King,  then  at 
Dunstable.  ^^    He  had  gone,  no  doubt,  as  an   espial,  rather  than   an 
ambassador,  in  return  for  the  visit  of  Sadler  in  James's  absence.     But 
there  could  be  no  cordiality  between  the  countries  at  this  moment.     On 
the  contrary,  the  life  of  James  had  been  twice  threatened  by  secret  con- 
spiracy, through  the  intrigues  of  the  Douglas  family,  who  were  living 
under  Henry's  protection.    The  clergy  will  continue  to  advise  or  pro- 
mote alliance  with  France. 


«  Got.  St.  Papore,  rol.  v.,  pp.  81,  82,  noU.  «8  Idem,  p.  90.  "  Idem.  p.  99. 
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SECTION    V. 

FROM  1538  TO  1542 — state  of  the  country — BEATON  A  CARDINAL  AND 
PERSECUTION  REYIYED — THE  MARTYRDOMS  OF  1538 — ^DBAN  FORRET — 
THE  CAUSE  OF  ALL  THE  TUMULT  IN  OPPOSITION  TRACED  TO  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  IN  THE  NAT  I  YE  TONGUE — ANOTHER  MARTYRDOM — MEN  ESCAP- 
ING  THE  CRUEL  PROGRESS  OF  CARDINAL  BEATON — DEATH   OF  THE  KING 

JAMES  Y. — GLOOMY  STATE  OF    THE  COUNTRY  AS  TO  ITS  GOYERNMENT  AT 
THIS  MOMENT. 

^HROUGHOUT  these  five  years  ensuing,  or  from  1538  to 
]  542  inclusive,  just  as  though  it  had  been  intended  by 
divine  providence  to  be  the  more  observed  by  the 
people  as  such,  and  at  all  events,  by  posterity,  the  only  cause 
that  looked  upward,  was  that  which  was  most  hated ;  the  only 
progress  towards  improvement,  in  any  department,  was  in 
that  of  Divine  truth.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  King  is 
to  die,  and  even  now,  whether  in  relation  to  himself  or  the 
country  at  large,  every  movement  was  from  bad  to  worse. 
All  things  went  the  downward  road. 

In  justice,  howoYer,  to  James  V.,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  called  to  contend  with  more  than  Henry  YIII.  eYer  had  to  encoun- 
ter. The  English  Barons  had  been  brought  low  by  Henry  YII.,  before 
his  son  came  to  the  throne;  but  in  Scotland,  although  in  1513  the 
"  Flowers  of  the  Forest**  had  died  away,  another  race  had  sprung  up 
since  then.  The  clergy,  too,  had  a  David  Beaton  among  them,  as  licen- 
tious and  ambitious  as  Wolsey  himself,  and  for  more  unrelenting  in  his 
dispositions  than  the  English  cardinal  OYer  was.  Besides,  James,  younger 
than  the  English  King  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  had  been  watched 
and  swayed  by  interested  parties  from  childhood ;  so  that  haYing  to  cope 
with  the  Barons  as  well  as  the  Clergy,  it  discoYored  no  small  force  of 
character,  that  he  proYed  so  much  of  a  soYereign  as  he  did.  In  early 
life,  amiable  in  his  dispositions,  he  had  cYidently  endeared  himself  to 
the  people  of  his  kingdom ;  and  afterwards,  in  being  dragged  into  such 
cruelties  by  these  ecclesiastics,  it  only  shews  to  what  fearful  extent  a 
man  may  go,  whether  from  profligacy  or  mistaken  political  motiYes.  In 
short,  among  all  these  public  men,  the  King  is  the  solitary  indiYidual 
who  draws  on  our  pity.  At  one  moment,  indeed,  he  will  be  seen  to  sink 
himself  to  the  lowest  depth,  by  compliance  with  his  bishops,  in  the 
burning  of  his  subjects  for  their  attachment  to  diYine  truth  ;  but  before 
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a  year  goes  round,  we  shall  not  only  see  him  sit  for  hours,  and  hear  the 
ecclesiastical  order  lashed  with  the  severest  satire  for  their  vices ;  hat 
he  will  turn  round  afterwards,  and  acquiescing  in  the  justice  of  the  ex- 
hibition, rate  the  whole  order  severely  to  their  £Etces,  as  the  root  of  all 
evil.  Both  Henry  and  James  vainly  imagined  that  they  themselves 
might  live  as  they  listed,  though  neither  of  them  were  blind  to  the  scan- 
dalous lives  of  the  priests  and  their  superiors. 

But  to  proceed,  David  Beaton  having  gone  to  France  once  more,  and  to 
negociate  for  another  Queen,  returned  in  May  1538,  (only  ten  months 
after  the  death  of  Madeleine)  with  a  woman  of  a  widely  different  cha- 
racter— Mabt  of  Guise — an  alliance  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  clergy, 
though  ere  long  to  prove  most  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  Beaton,  like  Wolsey  in  past  years,  looking  out  for  his  own 
advancement  by  the  way,  had  contrived  to  be  made  Bishop  of  Mirepoix 
in  Languedoc,  with  not  less  than  ten  thousand  livres  of  annual  revenue ; 
and  though  not  yet  a  bishop  in  his  own  country,  his  French  appoint- 
ment will  strengthen  the  ladder  to  higher  promotion.  Sharpened,  no 
doubt,  by  his  visit  to  England  last  year,  and  having  now  furnished  so 
trusty  a  checkmate  for  his  Sovereign,  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  proceed- 
ing against  all  the  insinuations  of  his  uncle,  by  strengthening  his  own 
personal  authority  through  the  court  of  Rome.  He  was  indeed,  as  yet, 
nothing  more  than  an  Abbot  in  Scotland ;  but  with  his  French  see  ia 
addition,  Beaton  had  applied  to  the  Pontiff  for  one  of  his  highest  honours. 
Of  course  this  was  represented  as  by  no  means  on  his  own  account,  but 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  kirk,  and  to  meet  the  signs  of  the  times. 
This,  however,  was  no  usual  demand,  no  common  step  in  advance,  yet 
through  the  vigilance  of  his  agent  in  Italy,  the  able  and  aspiring  Abbot 
succeeded,  and  was  actually  raised,  by  Paul  III.,  to  the  powers  of  a 
Cardinal,  on  the  20th  of  December  1538. 

Throughout  the  year  1538,  the  new  learning  having  made 
very  manifest  progress,  the  disposition  to  persecute  was  about 
to  be  fully  gratified.  The  secret  of  Beaton'^s  zeal  for  power 
could  not  long  remain  hid,  and  since  James  was  both  so  mar- 
ried, and  too  far  gone  to  profit  by  any  warning;  his  character 
as  a  man  must  "  smart  for  it,**"  as  Henry,  his  uncle,  had  pre- 
dicted. Nothing  improved  by  his  former  visit  to  France, 
gay,  licentious  and  thoughtless,  James  was  as  much  in  want 
of  money  as  his  uncle  always  was,  and  money  he  must  have. 
In  younger  life  he  had  shrunk  from  the  shedding  of  blood,  but 
now,  in  order  to  beguile  him  from  an  eye  to  clerical  wealth  and 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  monasteries,  the  property 
of  all  who  should  either  die  for  their  opinions,  or  abjure^  was 
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held  oat  as  the  base  incitement  to  the  enslaved  and  infatuated 
monarch.  If,  therefore,  among  the  subjects  of  James  there 
were  those  who  wduld  "  take  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  knowing  that  they  had  in  heaven  a  better  and  an  en- 
during substance,^**  and  if  their  attachment  to  the  word  of 
God  as  such,  should  thus  become  apparent,  a  better  evidence 
of  progress  made  could  not  be  wished.  At  the  same  time,  the 
course  about  to  be  pursued  by  the  enemy,  is  worthy  of  notice, 
on  another  account.  It  was  the  choice  plan  of  Stephen  Gar- 
diner in  England  to  hunt  after  such  as  he  styled  ''  the  head 
deer ;''  and  as  the  persecutor  in  Scotland  is  about  to  not  merely 
gratify  his  own  malice,  but  supply  the  King'^s  necessities ;  the 
poor  believer,  who  had  nothing  to  forfeit  or  leave  behind  him, 
not  being  a  subject  suitable  to  the  miserable  end  in  view,  must 
have  been,  most  providentially,  passed  over.  The  poor^  often 
the  richest  in  faith,  were  below  notice,  merely  because  not 
worth  the  trouble  and  expense. 

Before  however  noticing  any  instances  of  persecution,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  '^  the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar 
tongue^  had  been  pointed  out  since  May  1536  by  public  pro- 
clamation. There  may  have  been  some  other  English  books 
suspected  of  heresy  already  in  Scotland,  but  even  still,  no 
other  book  is  expressly  named.  The  presumption  therefore  is, 
that  in  all  these  proceedings,  the  Scriptures  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  were  now  aimed  at,  and  all  opinions  grounded  on  the 
Sacred  Volume. 

It  was  in  the  very  month  in  which  Beaton  was  made  a  Car- 
dinal at  Rome,  that  the  persecution  in  Scotland  had  already 
revived.  No  one  had  sud'ered  death  since  August  1534 ;  but 
after  four  years  had  elapsed,  an  early,  if  not  the  first  arrest- 
ment, afforded  rather  a  curious  illustration  of  blind  fury. 

Martin  Balkeskj,  a  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  had  been  thrown  into  con- 
finement in  the  Castle,  as  early  as  December  1538,  for  "  breaking  our 
Sovereign  Lord*8  proclamation  against  using  and  haying  such  hooks  as 
are  prohibited  by  Parliament."  He  first  complained  therefore  to  the 
King,  who  referred  him  to  Beaton,  only  a  few  days  before  he  was  made 
a  Cardinal,  or  about  a  month  before  he  could  hear  of  the  appointment. 
Beaton  still  only  an  Abbot,  but  coadjutor  of  St.  Andrews,  referred  the 
burgess  to  the  Lords  of  the  Priyy  Council.  Balkesky  then  supplicated 
them,  and  they  promised  enlargement  on  condition  of  his  finding  caution 
to  the  Justice-Clerk,  Thomas  Scott  of  Pitgomo.     The  caution  he  de- 
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manded  was  not  less  than  a  thou$and  pounds.  On  the  28th  of  February, 
the  yery  day  before  a  dreadful  martyrdom,  which  Balkesky  may  have  wit- 
nessed from  the  Castle,  the  caution  was  found  and  offered  ;  but  now  not 
satisfied,  on  the  7th  of  March,  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder,  Aix^bald 
Williamson,  burgess  of  £dinb\irgh,  and  Robert  Hopringill,  burgess  of 
Peebles,  had  to  become  sureties  for  ttpo  thousand  pounds  more,  that  the 
prisoner  should  "  abide  the  King's  Grace's  pleasure  and  will  ;'*  no  slender 
proof  that  they  had  already  got  one  substantial  citizen  by  the  hand. 
Only  five  days  elapsed,  however,  when  they  were  obliged  to  let  him  go^ 
"  remitting  to  him  the  escheat  of  aU  his  goods,  &c.  for  having  and  using 
certain  English  heretical  books.**  A  letter  of  remission  was  granted  to 
him  on  the  12th  of  March ;  his  professed  defence  being,  that  he  had 
merely  ^  refused  to  deliver  up  his  Maiirv-book  to  the  official  of  Lothian 
at  his  first  command.** 

But  if  this  proved  a  blank,  they  had  caught  a  richer  prize  in  the  per- 
son of  Walter  Stewart,  son  of  Lord  Ochiltrie.  He  was  fined  in  his  whole 
estates,  or  possessions  moveable  and  immoveable,  ''  by  reason  that  the 
said  Walter  was  abjured  of  heresy.** 

Beaton,  however,  once  a  Cardinal,  there  was  no  farther  occasion  for 
troubling  either  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  those  of  the  Justi- 
ciary. Wherever  his  cross  was  borne  before  him,  there  he  reigned  as 
lord  paramount  over  the  conscience,  and  other  gentlemen  will  not  now 
so  easily  escape.  By  the  10th  of  January  1539,  we  find  Robert  Fcxrres- 
ter,  brother  to  the  Laird  of  Amgibbon,  William  Forrester,  son  of  John, 
burgess  of  Stirling,  Walter  Cousland,  David  Graham,  and  James  Watson, 
all  of  Stirling,  were  seized  for  hoohsy  suspected  to  be  heretical ;  *^  kit 
breaking  his  Highness*  proclamation,  in  having  and  using  such  books  ss 
are  suspected  of  heresy,  and  are  prohibited  by  the  Eibk.**  Observe  the 
altered  phraseology,  or  how  soon  and  slyly  they  were  interposing  their 
own  authority.  The  caution  at  once  exacted  from  these  parties  amounted 
to  no  less  than  3100  marks,  so  that  the  entire  property  must  have  been 
considerable.  The  first  gentleman,  we  shall  find  die  at  the  stake ;  the 
second  and  third,  as  well  as  another,  a  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  Robert 
Cant,  were  all  entirely  forfeited  in  March.  Similar  forfeitures  extended 
to  Perth,  as  well  as  to  Stirling,  where  John  Stewart,  son  to  Henry, 
Lord  Methven,  was  among  the  number ;  and  so  fax  as  the  seizure  of 
property  was  concerned,  the  persecution  lay  very  heavy  upon  Dundee.^ 

Two  parties  had  now  fully  engrossed  the  mind  of  Beaton, 
namely,  the  Kirk  and  the  King.  The  former  was  to  be  de- 
fended by  fire,  the  latter  to  be  cajoled  by  fines ;  and  this 
month  of  March  served  to  unfold  his  character,  as  equally 

M  Se«  the  Criminal  Trials. 
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busy  in  both  departments.  The  most  fearfal  week  was  the 
first  in  this  month,  and  Saturday  the  1st  its  most  shocking 
day.  The  country  hitherto  had  witnessed  no  scene  so  out- 
rageous. The  trial,  such  as  it  was,  and  the  sentence  to  death 
being  all  overtaken  before  the  sun  went  down,  it  must  have 
been  intended  to  strike  with  terror,  not  Edinburgh  alone,  but 
every  other  place.  Not  fewer  than  five  different  men  ap- 
peared ;  John  Keillor  and  John  Beveridge,  two  Benedictine 
monks  or  Blackfriars,  not  improbably  from  the  same  monas- 
tery in  Edinburgh  where  Prior  Buckingham  had  lodged  till 
1535,  when  he  set  off  to  the  persecution  of  Tyndale ;  Sir  Dun- 
can Simpson,  so  called  as  being  a  priest,  from  Stirling ;  Mr. 
Robert  Forrester,  notary,  a  gentleman  of  the  same  place ;  and 
last,  though  not  least,  a  Dean  of  the  Kirk,  Thomas  Forret, 
canon  regular  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Golm^s  Inch,  and 
Vicar  of  Dollar.  Having  been  summoned  before  Beaton,  and 
Ghisholm,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  men  equally  notorious  for 
licentious  habits,  and  bigoted  attachment  to  their  system,  no 
mercy  was  in  store  for  any  of  the  five,  while  the  last  was 
treated  with  characteristic  reproach  and  barbarity.  The  trial, 
soon  over,  the  fire  was  prepared  on  the  esplanade  of  the  Castle, 
visible  at  once  far  and  near,  to  two  counties,  Mid-Lothian 
and  Fife. 

The  King,  too,  must  proceed  one  step  farther  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  In  1534  he  had  presided  in  a  red  dress  at  the 
trial  of  Straiten,  but  his  authority  on  the  bench  was  now  not 
consulted.  It  had,  in  fact,  been  superseded  by  that  of  this 
Cardinal,  but  still  his  Majesty  must  sanction  all.  He  must 
follow  the  footsteps  of  his  father-in-law  Francis  I.,  in  1 535, 
and  himself  be  present  to  see  the  red  flames  on  the  Castlehill, 
when  five  of  his  best  subjects  were  consumed  to  ashes  before 
his  eyes,  on  the  1st  of  March  1639.^ 

Dean  Forret,  who^  with  his  four  companions,  died  so  nobly  this  day, 
was  a  son  of  the  Master  Stabler  to  the  King's  father,  James  IV.  He 
had  perfected  his  education  at  Cologne,  from  whence,  however,  he  had 


M  "  1  March  1538-3D.  Accuntlo  hareticomm  et  eoram  cambuttio,  apnd  EdinbuiiK  A^ 
presente."  Hctuehold  Book  (/King  Jama  V.  The  King  left  the  city,  next  day,  for  JUthgow, 
perbape  to  eecape  odium ;  hot  it  waa  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  whole  affair,  that  on  the  day 
itaeir,  the  Searcher  was  gone  after  the  property!  March  1,  Item,  "  Delirered  to  Archibald 
Heriot,  Heaaenger,  to  paas  and  search  their  gooda,  who  were  abjured  and  declared  heretics  in 
Edinbvigh  and  Stirling,"  16  sh.  Lord  Treantrer't  Acamwti.  Independently  of  the  cruelty  and 
deep  depxavity  of  persecution,  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  meanness  most  detestable. 
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returned  as  blind  as  he  went,  with  respect  to  the  Word  of  God.  But 
after  his  return,  a  dispute  arising  between  the  Abbot  of  St.  Colm's  Inch 
and  these  Canons,  they  had  obtained  the  book  of  foundation,  to  ezamiBe 
into  their  rights.  To  induce  them  to  part  with  this  book,  the  Abbot 
offered  them  a  Yolume  of  Augustine's  works ;  and  this  it  was  which  led 
Forret  to  study  the  Scriptures  for  himself.  The  epistle  to  the  Romans 
engrossed  his  attention,  and  he  became  useful  to  a  number  of  the  canons. 
From  six  in  the  morning  till  noon  he  was  engaged  in  study,  and  com- 
mitting three  chapters  of  the  Bible  every  day  to  memory,  he  made  his 
senrant  hear  him  repeat  the  whole  before  night.  Once  appointed  Yicar 
of  Dollar,  he  preached  every  Sunday  to  the  people,  a  practice  then  un- 
known to  any  other  Dean,  Dignitaiy,  or  Bishop,  in  all  Scotland !  This 
practice,  joined  to  his  determined  opposition  to  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
and  his  declining  to  accept  of  the  usual  clerical  exactions,  had  rendered 
him  so  obnoxious,  that  he  had  been  frequently  called  before  the  Primate, 
Beaton's  uncle,  and  Chisholm  from  Dunblane,  at  St.  Andrews.  But 
whether  warned  or  threatened,  by  the  Abbot  of  his  Monastery,  by  Bishop 
or  Archbishop,  he  had  persevered,  till  at  last,  having  fought  a  good  fight, 
he  had  finished  his  course. 

In  a  history  such  as  this,  however,  the  place,  the  very  conspicuous 
place,  which  was  this  day  given  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament^ 
as  translated  by  Tyndale,  must  not  pass  imnoticed. 

The  ofiicial  accuser  in  court  on  this  occasion  was  a  servile  creature  of 
Beaton's,  Mr.  John  Lauder,  when  the  following  dialogue  took  place : — 

Accuser.  '*  False  heretic  !  Thou  sayest  it  is  not  lawful  to  Eirkmen  to 
take  their  teinds  (tythes)  and  offerings  and  corps-presents,  though  we  have 
been  in  use  of  them,  constitute  by  the  Kirk  and  Eong,  and  also  our  holy 
father,  the  Pope,  hath  confirmed  the  same  ?"  Dean  Forret,  "  Brother,  I 
said  not  so ;  but  I  said  it  was  not  lawful  to  Kirkmen  to  spend  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Kirk  as  they  do,  as  on  riotous  feasting  and  on  fair  women, 
and  at  playing  at  cards  and  dice ;  and  neither  the  Kirk  well  maintained 
nor  the  people  instructed  in  God's  word,  nor  the  Sacraments  duly  ad- 
ministered to  them  as  Christ  commanded."  Ace.  "  Dare  thou  deny 
that  which  is  openly  known  in  the  country  ?  That  thou  gave  again  to 
thy  parishioners  the  caw  and  the  upmost  cloths,  saying  you  had  *  no  right' 
to  them  ?"  Dean,  "  1  gave  them  again,  to  them  that  had  more  mister 
(need)  than  I."^  Ace.  <'  Thou  false  heretic !  Thou  learned  aU  thy 
parishioners  to  say  the  Paternoster,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  Englishy  which  is  contrary  to  our  acts,  that  they  should  know 
vfhat  they  say,'''*  "  Dean.  ^'  Brother,  my  people  are  so  rude  and  Ignorant 
they  understand  no  Latin,  so  that  my  conscience  moved  me  to  pity  their 
ignorance,  which  provoked  me  to  learn  them  the  words  of  their  salvation 


<7  See  Note  18,  p.  489. 
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in  English,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  are  the  law  of  God, 
whereby  they  might  obserye  the  same.  I  teached  the  belief,  whereby 
they  might  know  their  £uth  in  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  his  son,  and  of 
his  death  and  resurrection.  Moreover,  I  teached  them  and  learned  them 
the  Lord's  own  prayer,  in  the  mother  tongue,  to  the  effect  that  they  should 
know  to  whom  they  should  pray,  and  in  whose  name  they  should  pray,  and 
what  they  should  ask  and  desire  in  prayer ;  which  I  believe  to  be  the  pattern 
of  all  prayer."  Ace,  ''  Why  did  you  that  ?  By  our  acts  and  ordinances 
of  our  holy  fother,  the  Pope  ?"  Bean,  ''  I  follow  the  acts  of  our  Master 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  saith  in  his 
doctrine  to  the  Corinthians,  that  he  had  rather  speak  jwe  words  to  the 
understanding  and  edifying  of  his  people,  than  ten  thousand  in  a  strange 
tongue,  which  they  understand  not."  Ace.  "  Where  finds  thou  that  ?" 
Dean,  *^  In  my  book  here,  in  my  sleeve." 

Upon  which,  the  Accuser  starting,  with  a  bound,  to  the  Vicar,  pulled 
the  book  out  of  his  hand,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  people,  said  with  a 
loud  voice — ^'  Behold,  Sirs,  he  has  the  book  of  heresy  in  his  sleeve,  that 
makes  all  thb  din  and  plat  in  oub  Eibk  !"  **  Brother,"  said  the 
Dean,  "  God  forgive  you  !  Ye  could  say  better,  if  ye  pleased,  nor  to 
caU  the  book  of  the  Evangel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  book  of  heresy !  I 
assure  you,  dear  brother,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  book  but  the  life, 
the  latter  will  and  testament  of  our  Master  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
penned  by  the  four  Evangelists  for  our  wholesome  instruction  and  com- 
fort"— ^The  Accuser  interrupting  him — "  Ejiows  thou  not,  heretic,  that 
it  is  contrary  to  our  acts  and  express  commands,  to  have  a  New  Testament 
or  Bible  in  English,  which  is  enough  to  bum  thee  for?"  Then  the 
council  of  the  clergy  gave  sentence  on  him  to  be  burnt,  for  the  having 
and  using  of  the  same  book — the  New  Testament  in  English.  For  these, 
and  the  like  sentences,  was  he  taken  up  to  the  Castlehill  in  Edinburgh, 
and  most  unmercifully  burnt."  The  bodies  of  these  five  men  appear  to 
have  been  strangled,  before  they  were  consumed  to  ashes. 

No  attestation  coald  be  more  distinct  than  that  which  was 
here  given  by  those  unprincipled  and  wicked  men.  No  other 
book  is  once  named.  AH  the  healthful  and  life  giving  com- 
motion is  ascribed  to  one  source,  and  that  the  book  of  God. 
This  alone,  it  is  confessed  and  deplored,  was  that  which  gave 
such  great  annoyance,  and,  in  their  style,  .occasioned  all  the 
din  and  play  throughout  the  country! 

Not  satisfied  with  this  horrible  scene,  Beaton  must  look 
westward,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  resolved  there  should 
be  another  martyrdom  by  way  of  terror.  Here,  however, 
he  was  to  meet  with  some  temporary  obstruction  from  Gavin 
Dunbar,  who  was  not  only  an  Archbishop,  (of  Glasgow)  but 
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at  the  same  time  possessing  the  highest  dM  authority,  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  fact  was  that  Beaton,  though  nomi- 
nally a  Cardinal,  had  not  even  yet  received  the  "  instmment 
of  possession ''^  to  his  title,  nor  did  he  do  so  tiU  October;  bat 
though  he  had  been  in  full  power,  Glasgow  as  well  as  Boss 
would  have  demurred  to  his  authority,  and  objected  to  his 
cross  being  borne  there.  He  will  provide  for  all  this  present- 
ly, but  now,  being  still  only  an  Abbot  in  Scotland,  if  resolved 
to  pash  his  way  over  the  head  of  Dunbar,  it  will  only  display 
the  arrogance  and  fury  of  this  man's  ambition. 

Two  individuals  having  been  apprehended  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow ; 
Jerome  Russdy  a  Franciscan  or  Greyfriar^  and  a  young  man,  Ninian  Kenr 
nedy,  only  eighteen,  of  good  education,  and  possessing  ^  an  excellent  in- 
gyne  (genius)  for  Scotish  poetry ;"  they  were  immediately  brought  to  tziaL 
This  myrmidon  of  Beaton's,  John  Lauder,  and  two  other  willing  agents, 
Mr.  Andrew  Oliphant,  as  notary,  and  one  Friar  Mertman,  were  sent  off 
to  Glasgow  in  commission,  to  assist,  or  rather  secure  success.  The  Ardi- 
bishop,  not  so  bloodily  incliaed,  hesitated.  ''  I  think  it  better  to  spare 
these  men,"  said  he,  "  than  to  put  them  to  death.''  ^  What  will  ye  do, 
my  Lord  1"  said  the  commission  from  Edinburgh.  ^  Will  ye  condemn 
all  that  my  Lord  Cardinal,  other  Bishops,  and  we  have  done  ?  If  so,  ye 
do  shew  yourself  enemy  to  the  Church  and  us,  and  so  we  will  report  jou, 
be  assured  !"  Dunbar  became  afraid,  having  no  relish  for  coming  into 
collision  with  this  new-made  Cardinal.  The  King  had  conceded  his 
ovm  authority,  and  his  Lord  Chancellor  now  as  meanly  followed !  Ad- 
judging both  the  martyrs  to  death,  they  died  in  triumph.  In  addition 
to  these  tragedies  there  was  a  third,  at  Cupar  in  Fife,  in  order  to  awe 
that  part  of  the  country,  where,  by  the  Lord  Treasurer's  Accounts,  one 
man,  not  named,  also  suffered  at  the  stake. 

During  a  season  of  confiscation  and  murder  such  as  this,  the  victims 
pillaged  must  have  been  numerous ;  we  could  name  more  than  we  hsTO 
mentioned,  and  it  is  manifest,  that  they  were  not  only  men  of  inteUi> 
gence,  but  of  considerable  substance.  But  among  those  in  imminent 
danger  at  this  moment,  there  was  one,  the  most  eminent  scholar  of  his 
age.  We  need  scarcely  name  George  Buchanan.  His  Somnium.  of 
Dream,  his  satire  Palinodia,  as  well  as  his  Franciscanus^  all  of  which 
had  been  so  deeply  resented  by  the  whole  fraternity  of  "  the  old  learn- 
ing," rendered  him  the  most  desirable  of  all  victims,  and  he  was  actually 
in  close  custody  at  St.  Andrews.  The  Cardinal,  it  is  said,  offered  the 
Ring  a  sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  his  blood.  Once  apprised  of  this, 
Buchanan  made  his  escape  from  the  window  of  his  prison,  through  Eng- 
land into  France,  and  before  the  close  of  this  year,  he  had  been  chosen 
Latin  Professor  in  the  College  of  Guienne,  Bourdeaux.    But  besides 
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him,  in  the  course  of  this  month  of  Marehy  many  others  had  fled.  The 
fires  had  produced  their  dedred  consternation.  Thus,  if  we  look  to  Ber- 
wick alone,  as  already  quoted  under  our  English  history,  on  the  29th  of 
that  month,  the  Puke  of  Norfolk  informs  Crumwell — '^  DaUjf  cometh 
unto  me  some  Gentlemen  and  some  Olxbks  (priests)  which  do  flee  out  of 
Scotland,  as  they  say  for  reading  of  Soriptttre  in  English,  saying  that  if 
they  were  taken  they  should  be  put  to  execution.  I  gave  them  gentle 
words,  and  to  some,  money.**  So  did  this  determined  enemy  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  in  English  write,  and  act,  at  the  moment,  merely  fix>m  vile 
political  motives.  But  the  enemy  himself  has  often,  throughout,  corro- 
borated the  truth  of  this  history. 

Such,  then,  was  the  result  of  the  influence  and  title,  newly 
imported  from  Italy,  but  at  the  same  time  the  storm  has  again 
cleared  the  moral  atmosphere,  giving  decided  proof  that  a 
great  and  unwonted  power  had  been  introduced  into  Scotland. 
In  other  words,  we  have  before  us  the  veritable  progress  of  all 
the  Scriptural  Christianity  which  has  been  in  the  country  ever 
since ;  and  however  feeble  and  unpretending  in  its  commence- 
ment, the  work,  since  1526,  was  now  of  thirteen  years  standing. 

With  such  a  second  Queen  as  the  Cardinal  had  procured, 
and  with  this  increase  of  tyrannical  power  to  such  a  man,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  Jameses  uncle,  the  King  of  England, 
would  take  alarm.  Through  his  own  rude  violence  of  language, 
however,  to  say  nothing  of  his  licentious  character,  and  the 
undermining  policy  he  had  pursued,  all  influence  over  his 
nephew  was  now  gone ;  but  for  his  onm  sake,  he  must  try  the 
effect  of  warning,  through  his  herald  or  ambassador,  once  more. 
Two  or  three  sentences  will  explain  the  general  purport. 

'' Forasmudi  us  it  is  most  certainly  oome  to  the  inteUigenoe  of  the  King's 

liajesty,  that  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath  should  be  chosen  of  late  and  elected  to  be 
a  Cardinal  in  this  your  realm  of  Scotland.  Then,  should  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
creep  into  your  own  very  bosom,  know  all  your  secrets,  and,  at  last,  unless  you 
wUl  be  yoked,  and  serve  their  pleasure  in  all  points,  your  Grace  ia  like  to  smart 
for  it.  The  thing  perchance,  in  the  beginning,  shall  seem  to  your  Grace  very 
honourable  and  pleasant :  but  wisdom  would,  to  beware  of  the  tail,  which  is  very 
black  and  bitter.  His  Majesty's  father,  and  grandfather  to  your  Grace,  had  a 
Cardinal,  (Morton,)  whereof  he  was  weary,  and  never  admitted  others  after  his 
decease,  knowing  the  importable  pride  of  them.  In  like  manner  also  his  High- 
nesB,  by  the  experience  of  one,  (Wolsey),  hath  utterly  determined  to  avoid  all 
the  sort :  so  weU  his  Grace  hath  known  and  experienced  their  mischief,  yoke, 
and  thraldom,  that  thereby  is  laid  upon  princes." 

Henry'^s  letter  might  be  regarded  as  a  commentary  on  the 
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running  month,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  he  might  have  saved 
himself  the  trouble.  James  had  already  *^  smarted'"  in  his 
character,  by  yielding  to  Beaton ;  who  was  by  no  means  to 
be  interrupted  in  his  career  after  higher  authority  still.  In 
the  autumn  of  1 5S9,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  had  be- 
come Primate,  but  even  this,  and  the  red  hat  of  a  cardinal  to 
boot,  would  not  satisfy.  The  western  Archbishop,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  still  sitting,  like  Mordecai  in  the  King'^s  gate,  must 
be  fully,  or  without  question,  overruled.  The  primate's  mind, 
by  this  time,  was  soaring  after  all  power,  whether  over  the 
King  or  the  country,  as  he  will  prove  before  long.  Meanwhile, 
he  felt,  at  this  moment,  that  there  was  still  a  technical  flaw 
in  the  authority  for  which  he  panted.  He  must  carry  his 
cross  triumphantly  over  broad  Scotland,  and  no  man  shall 
gainsay  or  plead  exemption.  In  short,  though  both  an  Arch- 
bishop and  a  Cardinal,  he  must  not  only  be  Legate  a  naim, 
which,  as  primate,  he  was  already,  but  Legate  a  latere^  or 
plenipotentiary,  and  enjoy  as  much  or  more  power  than  any 
primate  had  done  before  him.  Hence  Oliphant,  his  most  wil- 
ling agent,  who  had  been  to  Glasgow,  was  then  dispatched  to 
Rome,  and  by  the  16th  of  November  1539,  we  have  Beaton 
writing  from  Kelso,  urging  him  on  to ''  diligence  and  to  labour 
at  his  power." 

"  Attour/'  Bays  he,  or,  <<  Besides,  ye  shall  incontinent  get  us  a  brief,  that  we, 
as  Primate  of  the  realm,  may  bear  our  cross  before  us,  throvgh  the  wkoU  kingdom 
ofSeoUand,  hath  in  the  dioeese  and  protinee  of  Gfaegow,  and  all  other  plaeea  vhat- 
ioever  exempt.  And  again,  in  December  from  Edinbuigh,  he  adds — ^  Hake  the 
best  and  most  honourable  persuasions  ye  can,  or  may,  to  induce  his  Holiness  to 
the  granting  of  the  said  legation."^ 

The  fact  was,  that  the  Pontiff  himself  faltered  and  hesitated, 
but,  at  last,  Beaton'*s  agent  was  successful ;  and  since  he  was 
the  last  individual  in  Scotland  to  be  clothed  in  such  high  and 
shocking  authority,  we  can  now  see  a  propriety  in  the  Pontiff 
being  permitted  to  put  forth  all  his  power,  and  lift  his  head 
as  high  as  he  possibly  could  in  the  person  of  this  man,  a  little 
before  his  authority  in  Scotland  was  to  be  broken  for  ever.^ 


SB  Sadler's  Lett«n,  Aio,  i.  p.  14-17. 

*B  There  is,  howerer,  Bome  olM6iirit7  as  to  the  precise  time  of  bb  oonfinned  elevation.  In  the 
State  papers  this  is  spoken  of  aa  not  taking  place  till  IMS.  One  bull  is  dated  3  Kal.  Feb.  1544. 
that  is,  S7th  February  1545.    Got.  St.  papers,  r.  p.  44a 
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It  will  be  remembered,  that  precisely  the  same  thing  had 
been  permitted  to  take  place  in  England. 

Whether,  however,  it  was  infatuated  policy,  or  rather  pro- 
fligate extravagance,  in  the  Scotish  King,  there  could  be  no 
excuse  for  the  guilt  of  persecution  ;  though  still  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  James  was  a  true  son  of  the  Kirk.  He  did  not 
care  one  straw  for  their  system,  and  held  the  persons  of  his 
ecclesiastics  in  profound  contempt.  In  the  drollery  and  satyre 
which  was  played  off  against  them,he  would  himself  indulge,  and 
even  listen  to  it  for  hours,  with  the  keenest  pleasure.  An  in- 
stance had  occurred  at  this  very  time,  on  the  6th  of  January 
1540  at  Lithgow,  and  it  is  referred  to  by  a  veritable  wit- 
ness, Thomas  Bellenden  of  AuchnouU,  recently  appointed  Lord 
Jastice-Glerk.'^  Happening  to  be  at  Coldstream  in  commu- 
nication with  Sir  William  Eure,  the  latter  writes  to  Grumwell 
on  the  26th  of  the  month.^^ 

^  I  had  divers  communings  with  Mr.  Thomas  Bellenden,  one  of  the  Council- 
lore  for  Scotland,  a  man  of  estimation,  appearing  to  be  of  the  age  of  fifty  years 
or  above,  and  of  gentle  and  sage  conversation,  specially  touching  the  itay  of  the 
spirituality  in  Scotland  :  and  gathering  him  to  be  a  man  inclined  to  the  sort 
used  in  our  Sovereign's  realm  of  England,  I  did  so  largely  break  with  him  in 
those  behalves,  as  to  move  to  know  of  him,  of  what  mind  the  King  and  Council 
of  Scotland  was  inclined  unto,  concerning  tlie  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  mis-using  of  the  spirituality  in  Scotland.  Whereunto  he  gently 
and  lovingly  answered,  and  showing  himself  well  contented  of  that  conmiuning, 
did  say,  that  the  King  of  Scots  himael/,  with  all  his  temporal  Council,  was  greatly 
given  to  the  reformation  of  the  misdemeanours  of  Bishops,  religious  persons, 
and  priests,  within  the  realm.  And  so  much,  that  by  the  King's  pleasure,  he 
being  privy  thereto,  they  have  had  an  interlude  played  in  tiie  feast  of  the  Epi- 
phany last  past,  before  tiie  King  and  Queen  at  Lithgow,  and  the  whole  Council 
spiritual  and  temporal.  The  whole  matter  whereof  concluded  upon  the  decla- 
ration of  the  naughtiness  in  religion,  the  presumption  of  Bishops,  the  pollution 
of  the  courts  eaUed  the  consistory  Courts  in  Scotland,  and  mitusing  of  priests. 
I  have  obtained  a  note  from  a  Scotsman  of  our  sort,  beiug  present  at  the  playing 
of  the  said  interlude,  of  the  effect  hereof,  which  I  send  to  your  Lordship  by 
this  bearer.  My  Lord,  the  same  Mr.  Bellenden  showed  me  that,  after  the  said 
interlude  finished,  tiie  King  of  Soots  did  call  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
being  Chancellor,  and  divers  other  bishops,  exhorting  them  to  reform  their 
fashions  and  manners  of  living  ;  saying  that  unless  they  so  did,  he  would  send 
six  of  the  proudest  of  ihetn  to  his  uncle  of  England,  and  as  those  were  ordered, 
so  he  would  order  all  the  rest  that  would  not  amend.  And  thereto  the  Chancel- 
lor answered  and  said  to  the  King,  that  one  word  of  his  Grace's  mouth  should 
suifice  them  to  be  at  commandment !  The  King  hastily  and  angrily  answered, 
«<  that  he  would  gladly  bestow  any  words  of  his  mouth,  that  could  amend  them  !" 

Bellenden  went  so  far  indeed  as  to  intimate,  that  James  was  ^  fully  minded  to 
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expel  all  eccleoMties  firom  haviog  any  authority  by  oiBoe,  ia  his  hooaehoid,  or 
elsewhere." 

Bat  then  upon  such  an  occasion  as  that  of  this  pbj,  what 
has  become  of  Beaton !  He  was  not  there,  and  as  long  as  he 
carried  his  cross  so  high,  all  this  was  nothing  more  than  idle 
talk.  James  might  amnse  himself,  bat  he  most  live  and  die, 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  King.  This  scene  at  Lithgow,  however, 
was  not  a  solitary  or  unwonted  afiair.  Sach  plays  and  poems 
and  satires  were  repeatedly  acted,  and  though  Buchanan  had 
to  fly,  there  was  another  man,  who  never  did,  and  whom  the 
Cardinal  never  was  allowed  to  touch.  Here  was  a  second  Mor- 
decai,  far  more  obnoxious  than  Gavin  Dunbar  had  been,  who 
was  long  to  survive  all  the  fury  of  this  period,  and  write  his 
^^  Tragedie  of  the  late  Oardinal,''^  after  he  had  gone  to  his  ac-* 
count.  This  was  no  other  than  the  Lord  Lyon  King  at  Arms, 
Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  Fifeshire.  He  had  been 
the  official  keeper  and  companion  of  the  King,  in  the  days  of 
his  infancy ;  and  now,  the  author  not  only  of  the  interlude  re- 
ferred to,  but  of  other  satirical  pieces,  bearing  with  such  force 
and  effect  on  the  superstition  of  the  day,  and  especially  on  the 
ignorance  and  immorality,  or  vices  of  the  kirk,  as  to  render  its 
officers,  both  high  and  low,  most  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
many.  Yet  must  he  never  be  molested,  nor  Beaton  ever  wave 
his  cross  over  his  head.  So  far  from  it,  the  Queen  having  been 
lately  crowned.  Sir  David  had  been  not  the  least  conspicuous 
figure.  We  find  a  sum  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  marks 
had  been  actually  paid  to  him  and  his  wife,  for  their  official 
services  on  that  occasion. 

Mary  of  Guise  was  scarcely  crowned  Queen,  when  Sir  Balph 
Sadler  was  down  once  more  to  visit  the  King.  He  tried,  but  in 
vain,  to  shake  the  confidence  of  James  in  his  Oardinal  and  Le- 
gate ;  at  least  so  the  King  pretended,  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  continued  to  rally  Sadler  in  reply.  But  in  May,  clothed 
in  all  his  honours  thick  upon  him,  Beaton,  as  Legate  a  latere^ 
proceeded  in  grand  entrance  to  St.  Andrews,  with  an  unwonted 
array  of  nobility,  and  there  delivered  his  first  oration. 

It  was  on  the  22d  of  this  month,  from  his  Abbey  of  St. 
Andrews,  that  the  King  informed  Henry  of  his  having  be- 
come a  father,  by  the  birth  of  James  his  eldest  son  :  but  from 
this  period,  it  may  be  added,  the  gay  but  enslaved  monarch 
was  hastening  rapidly  to  his  ruin.     One  cause  of  molestation 
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or  perplexity  now  followed  the  other  in  quick  saccessioD.  By 
the  Budden  death  of  Thomas  Scott,  the  predecessor  of  Bellen- 
den,  as  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  the  King  had  been  not  a  little 
disturbed,  but  the  execution  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fin- 
nart,  already  mentioned,  for  high  treason,  appears  to  have 
shaken  his  nervous  system.  Jealousy  of  his  nobility  preyed 
on  his  mind,  and  there  were  those  who  were  ever  ready  to 
promote  the  feeling. 

Hence  it  was  that,  soon  after  his  death,  we  find  individuals  arraigned 
before  the  Justiciary  for  ''  consulting  with  and  frequently  giving  false 
information  to  the  late  King  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  him ;  thereby 
occasioning  vehement  suspicions  between  him  and  his  Earls,  Barons,  and 
lieges ;  and  for  causing  in  him  great  apprehension  and  fear  for  his 
slaughter  and  destruction.*'^  In  April  1541,  James's  second  son  Ar- 
thur was  born,  but  he  survived  only  a  few  days,  and  in  a  few  more  his 
eldest  son  and  heir  followed  his  brother  to  the  grave  !  In  July  the  King 
writes  to  his  uncle,  and  sends  Lord  Justice  Bellenden  desiring  ''  peace, 
amity,  and  kindness  to  stand  between  them ;"  but  then  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year,  he  committed  his  unpardonable  offence. 

After  his  uncle  had  long  strived  to  secure  a  personal  interview  with 
him,  Henry  set  off  to  York  in  secret  hope  of  success.  Like  a  reed  shaken 
by  the  wind,  James  wavering,  never  appeared ;  and  the  enraged  uncle 
never  forgot  or  forgave  the  affront.  In  December,  the  Queen  Mother, 
Henry's  sister,  died  at  Perth  ;  and  her  son  had  now  only  another  year 
to  live.  The  sequel  is  soon  told.  The  storm  which  had  been  gathering 
for  some  time,  must  have  vent.  The  reign  of  discord  between  England 
and  Scotland  commenced,  and  open  violence,  between  parties  on  the 
borders,  was  but  the  precursor  of  other  quarrels.  The  first  movement 
was  from  the  English  lines,  and  on  the  24th  of  August  1542,  the  skir- 
mish at  Halidon  Big  took  place.  James,  not  knowing  this,  wrote  the 
next  day  to  Henry,  asking  passports  for  ambassadors,  intimating  that 
he  had  sent  the  Earl  of  Huntly  to  prevent  farther  feuds  ;  but  Huntly 
had  jicarcely  arrived  in  England,  when  the  battle  of  Halidon  had  taken 
place,  in  which  the  English  were  beaten.  As  this  was  in  resistance  of 
the  Earl  of  Angus  and  Sir  Qeorge  Douglas,  many  years  banished  from 
Scotland  ;  on  the  1st  of  September  James  wrote  again,  with  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  defence,  and  specially  of  Huntly  ;  still  desiring  peace.  But 
Henry  will  not  permit  the  ambassadors  to  advance  farther  than  York  ; 
and  now  resolved  for  war,  on  the  3d  of  October  his  Privy  Council  desire 
Lee,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  to  search  his  registers  respecting  Henry's  title 
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to  the  realm  of  Scotland  I     Having  first  proclaimed  that  the  Scots  were 
the  aggressors,  Henry  then  published  his  manifesto,  in  which  he  claimed 
the  9overeigrUy  of  Scotland ;  and,  by  the  end  of  October,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  haying  crossed  the  borders^  was  destroying  the  country.     Lords 
Huntly,  Home,  and  Seton,  continued  to  vxstch  him  only,  while  James 
was  assembling  his  army.   On  the  Borough  Muir,  near  Edinburgh,  thirty 
thousand  men  had  gathered  round  him  ;  but  by  this  time  they  had  as- 
sembled from  Tarious  motives,  and  gave  another  proof  of  the  divided  state 
of  the  realm.    Some  leading  men,  sick  of  "  the  old  learning,*'  felt  no  oky- 
jection  to  a  change,  or  an  escape  from  the  iron  yoke  of  this  new-made  Car- 
dinal and  Legate.    Some  felt  hereditary  attachment  to  the  Angua  or 
Douglas  fiunily,  who  were  with  the  enemy  ;  while  others,  foreseeing  the 
inequality  of  the  contest,  wished  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.    The  bust 
were  the  wisest  men,  but  their  advice  was  not  to  be  taken.     With  this 
army  James  set  off,  and  having  halted  at  Fala,  reviewed  his  troops.    He 
was  then  bent  upon  pursuit  of  the  English,  now  in  full  retreat,  and  dis- 
tressed for  want  of  provisions.     He  proposed  to  follow  them,  but  he  pro- 
posed in  vain.     To  his  bitter  mortification,  almost  every  chief  refused  ! 
He  upbraided  them  with  cowardice,  and  threatened.  They  pled  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions,  and  that  the 
King  must  not  expose  hunself  to  the  same  man  as  his  fiither  had  done 
at  Flodden.     The  real  obstruction  lay  in  the  different  sentiments  of  his 
nobility  ;  and  the  loss  of  his  authority  as  King,  was  now  too  manifest. 
Indignant,  yet  deeply  depressed  in  spirit,  James  rode  back  to  Edinburgh. 
One  final  effort,  however,  was  made,  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  already 
sinking  monarch.    Robert,  the  fourth  Lord  Maxwell,  with  ten  thousand 
other  men,  proposed  to  burst  into  England  from  the  west,  and  obtain  re- 
prisals for  the  violence  done  by  Norfolk.   With  this  little  army  the  King 
rode  out,  and  as  far  as  Oaerlaverock,  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Maxwells. 
But  here,  once  more,  this  jealousy  of  his  nobles  having  become  like  a 
fixed  disease,  the  infatuated  monarch  must  now  himself  take  the  final 
step  towards  his  own  ruin.  For  no  sooner  had  Lord  Maxwell  and  his  men 
reached  English  ground,  or  Solway  Moss,  than  a  minion  of  the  King^s, 
Oliver  Sinclair,  produced  a  royal  commission,  appointing  him  to  the  com- 
mand 1     Disorder  and  mutiny  were  the  immediate  consequences,  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  confusion,  three  hundred  of  the  English  horse  came  up 
to  reconnoitre.     The  Scots  mistaking  these  for  only  the  vanguard  of 
Norfolk^s  army,  were  panic-struck,  and  fled  in  every  direction.   Prisoners 
of  title  and  substantial  wealth,  to  the  number  of  nearly  one  thousand, 
were  taken,  including  the  Earls  of  Oassilis  and  Glencaim  ;  Lords  Max- 
well,  Somerville,  Gray,  Oliphant,  and    Fleming ;   the  sons  of  Lord 
Erskine  and  Lord  Rothes,  to  say  nothing  of  Sinclair,  the  cause  of  the 
disaster.    Thus  the  foolish  commission  of  the  King  had  been  obeyed ; 
but,  ruined  by  his  ovm  favourite,  who  was  afterwards  called  to  account, 
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James,  dumb  and  disspirited,  could  only  a  second  time  return  to  Edin- 
burgh, far  more  imhappy,  and  with  deeper  mortification,  than  eyen  the 
first  time. 

On  returning  to  Holyrood,  however,  farther  misery  awaited  him. 
Something  else  had  occurred  during  his  absence.  On  the  14th  of 
November,  John  Ponde,  Esq.,  Somerset  Herald,  and  Henry  Ray,  Ber- 
wick pursuivant,  had  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  letter  from  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  to  the  king.  Beaton  affirmed,  that  he  was  gone  '^  hawking  in 
Fife."  He  then  opened  the  letter,  and  in  ten  days  after  returned  an 
answer,  little  aware  of  what  had  happened  on  the  day  he  did  so.  Pre- 
senting the  herald  and  pursuivant  with  twenty  crowns,  Beaton  told 
them,  that ''  as  they  came  from  the  king,  their  master's  lieutenant,  this 
was  a  lieutenant's  reward ;"  officiously  adding,  that  "  if  they  had  come 
from  the  king,  their  master,  they  should  have  had  a  better  reward,  and 
an  answer  from  the  Scotish  king,  their  master."  This  was  on  the  25th, 
or  the  fatal  day  of  Solway  Moss.  Four  days  before  this,  Ponde  and  Ray 
bad  been  warned  by  a  Scotish  pursuivant,  named  Dingwall,  to  take  care 
of  themselves  on  the  way  home,  on  which  they  solicited  and  procured 
his  company  on  the  road ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  as  they  were 
approaching  Dunbar,  Mr.  Ponde  was  attacked  by  two  men,  and  bar- 
barously murdered.  This,  of  course,  was  a  most  serious  offence,  and  the 
more  so  at  such  a  moment,  as  far  as  James  was  concerned.  On  hearing 
of  it,  Henry  "  vowed,  that  he  would  have  a  revenge  for  the  same."  In 
this  frame,  we  are  told,  he  sent  a  herald  to  his  Nephew,  informing  him, 
"  that  he  would  put  such  order  to  him,  as  he  had  done  to  his  Father, 
having  the  selfsame  wand  in  keeping  that  beat  his  father ;"  referring  to 
Norfolk,  who,  as  Earl  of  Surrey,  had  commanded  at  Flodden.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  poor  unhappy  monarch,  on  arriving  at  Holyrood,  had 
to  sit  down,  only  five  days  after  the  disaster  at  Solway,  and  pen  his  last 
letter  to  his  uncle — probably  the  last  time  he  put  pen  to  paper — ^assuring 
him,  "  that  there  was  no  prince  living,  that  would  be  more  loath  than 
he  was,  that  such  an  odious  crime  should  remain  unpunished ;"  at  the 
same  time  offering  to  send  two  ambassadors,  two  heralds,  and  other 
twelve  lieges,  to  explain  "  the  unhappy  and  cruel  enterprize."  But  the 
king  did  not  live  to  receive  an  answer.  Having  remained  not  more  than 
a  week  at  Holyrood,  he  then  retired  to  Falkland  Palace.  Only  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  in  his  fuU  strength,  with  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, he  had. scarcely  ever  known  what  sickness  was.  But  now  a  slow 
fever  consumed  him,  and  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  distraction,  accompanied 
by  the  deepest  melancholy.  Beaton,  not  fiir  off,  was  soon  present,  chiefly 
to  look  after  his  own  interest  in  the  event.  The  queen. at  Lithgow 
was  on  the  point  of  being  confined,  and  if  a  son  were  bom,  it  ifaa  hoped 
that  this  might  rouse  the  father.  On  the  7th  of  December,  she  was 
delivered  of  a  daughter — "  Mary  Queen  of  Soots^* — ^but  the  intelligence 
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had  the  opposite  effect  from  that  which  had  been  anticipated.  Befet^ 
ring  to  his  kingdom,  said  the  dying  man — ^  It  came  with  a  girl,  and  it 
will  go  with  a  girl."  Then  giving  his  hand  to  those  near  him,  he  turned 
himself  on  the  bed  and  expired,  on  Thursday  the  14th  of  December. 
The  body  was  brought  to  Edinburgh,  and  interred  at  Holyrood  on  Mon- 
day the  8th  of  January  1543 ;  when  the  Cardinal  appeared  once  mofre^ 
to  preside  at  the  last  ceremony,  over  the  remains  of  a  prince  to  wlioee 
calamities  he  had  so  largely  contributed  ;  and  now  he  will  *'  mimic  sor- 
row with  a  heart  not  sad." 

Often  has  it  been  said,  that  James  Y .  died  literally  of  a  broken  heart, 
and,  in  Scotish  history,  certainly  he  presents  the  most  impressiye  illua- 
tration  of  that  passage  in  holy  writ — ^"  The  torrow  of  the  world  worixth 
death  ;^*  though  in  retiring  from  the  melancholy  scene,  one  questaon 
immediately  presents  itself— Whether  the  king  was  most  sinned  against, 
or  sinning  )  He  had  been  profligate  as  a  man,  and  as  a  king  profuse 
in  expenditure,  more  especially  in  his  later  years ;  and,  oonsequentlj, 
was  for  ever  craying  money.  Naturally  gay  and  thoughtless,  haying 
no  fixed  principles  of  his  own,  and,  at  last,  no  honourable  sense  of  eqnitj, 
he  was  equaUy  ready  to  haye  accepted  supplies  from  his  barons,  as  from 
his  clergy ;  while  the  latter  party,  simply  through  their  being  by  fitr  the 
most  dexterous  masters  of  deceit,  carried  the  day.  They,  said  Sadler 
in  1540,  "  They  be  the  men  of  wit  and  policy  that  I  see  here ;  they  be 
neyer  out  of  the  king^s  ear."  Thus,  like  a  man  placed  between  two 
fires,  James,  of  a  warm  temperament,  was  often  most  wretched,  a  feeling 
which  returned  with  increasing  violence  for  the  last  ten  yean  of  his  life. 
One  vice,  or  burst  of  folly,  led  to  another,  till,  in  the  end,  he  stood 
ready  for  the  highest  bidder.  For  all  his  actions  he  had  been  respon- 
sible, and  was  now  gone  to  his  account ;  but  how  had  he  been  trained 
up  when  a  boy  ?  And  by  whom  surrounded  ever  since  ?  In  this  point 
of  view,  he  must  ever  remain  as  a  victim,  held  up  for  a  warning  to 
rulers.  There  were  ever  near  him  two  men — Sir  James  Hamilton,  the 
murderer  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  ;  but,  above  all,  David  Beaton,  the  mur- 
derer of  more  valuable  subjects  ;  and  since  the  king  chose  to  lend  his 
ear,  these  alone  were  quite  sufficient  to  have  ruined  any  man  who  would 
not  fear  Gk>d  and  think  for  himself. 

Hamilton,  however,  was  put  to  death  in  August  1540,  so  that  from 
that  moment  especially,  Beaton,  by  himself  alone,  had  the  largest  share 
in  the  king's  ruin.  Ever  since  his  promotion,  his  aim  was  one  which 
involved  the  destruction  of  his  sovereign  as  a  civil  ruler ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  his  ambitious  eye  was  fixed  upon  many  other  men,  both  of 
wealth  and  power,  who  would  not  bow  the  knee  to  his  cross,  or  crosier, 
legate  extraordinary  though  he  was.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  before 
he  had  even  obtained  the  red  hat  of  a  cardinal,  he  had  no  sooner  heard 
of  his  title,  than  he  stepped  into  blood,  in  the  close  of  1538  ;  and  brought 
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the  king  to  sanction  him,  by  gazing  on  a  scene  more  revolting  than  any 
which  Scotland  had  ever  witnessed  :  and  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  human  depravity,  by  obtaining  the  highest  power  which 
Rome  so  presumptuously  dispensed,  he  seems  to  have  felt  as  though  his 
arm  were  hampered  still. 

In  May  1540,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  when  he  had  once  entered 
St.  Andrews  with  such  a  cavalcade,  he  must  commence  with  some  busi- 
ness worthy  of  his  office  as  legate.  Sir  John  Borthwick,  Provost  of  Lith- 
gow,  said  to  be  '*  of  Nenthom,  and  brother  of  Lord  Borthwick,"  must  be 
first  denounced  as  a  noted  heretic;  when  the  Cardinal  delivered  his 
long  oration  to  the  prelates,  noblemen,  and  priests  assembled,  lamenting 
over  the  increase  of  heresy,  as  having  reached  even  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  throne ;  the  king  also,  though  not  perhaps  present,  being  then 
in  St.  Andrews.  He  at  that  time  urged  resistance  to  Heniy  VIII., 
and  intimated  his  detennination  to  act  with  vigour  in  his  own  sphere. 
Borthwick,  whose  trial  may  be  read  in  our  common  histories,  having 
been  cited,  and  not  appearing,  was  condemned,  his  property  forfeited  to 
the  crown,  and  his  effigy  burnt  at  the  market  cross  of  St.  Andrews  on 
the  28th  of  May ;  a  ceremony  which  was  repeated  in  Edinbui^h  a  few 
days  after.  This,  however,  was  a  trifling  affiur,  by  way  of  giving  some 
point  to  the  legate's  oration.  Property  for  the  king,  was,  by  no  means, 
the  solitary  object  in  view ;  the  mere  smell  of  fire,  by  way  of  terror,  was 
not  to  satisfy  the  persecutor  ;  and  if  he  faUs  of  burning  men  themselves 
to  death,  if  he  miss  his  mark,  or  his  fury  be  restrained,  it  will  be  only 
in  consequence  of  his  disclosing  too  soon  his  heartfelt  and  full  intentions. 
The  fact  was,  that  before  Sir  James  Hamilton's  death  in  August  that 
year,  Beaton  had  fully  anticipated  his  zealous  offices  as  a  coadjutor,  and 
had  he  lived,  they  would  have  proceeded  hand  in  hand.  There  was  to  have 
been  a  court  of  Inquuitian  by  way  of  cure,  and  Hamilton  had  actually 
been  appointed  as  prosecutor,  with  the  king's  concurrence.  He  is  said 
to  have  even  been  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  fiery  day,  when,  it  is 
very  observable,  in  consequence  of  information  lodged  by  the  brother  of 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  illustrious  martyr,  the  very  prosecutor  himself 
came  to  an  ignominious  but  appropriate  death  for  high  treason,  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty  years  before.  Nothing  daimted,  however,  Beaton 
now  longed  to  wield  his  cross,  with  a  vigour  yet  unprecedented  in 
Buiope,  and  strike  down,  at  one  blow,  the  best  subjects  of  his  sovereign 
to  please  himself,  and  these  the  most  substantial  in  point  of  property, 
to  supply  the  king  !  He  had  nerve  sufficient  to  contemplate  this  once 
and  again.  A  list  of  the  proscribed  had  been  drawn  out,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  Earl  of  Arran,  Beaton's  own  cousin,  and  presumptive  heir 
to  the  crown,  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  the  Earl  of  Glencalm,  and  his  son, 
the  Earl  Marishal.  The  number  of  intended  victims  has,  it  is  true,  been 
differently  stated.    One  author  tells  us  they  amounted  to  seventeen 
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score,  or  three  hundred  and  forty  ;  another  specifiefl,  that  ''  there  were 
more  than  a  hundred  landed  gentlemen,  besides  others  of  meaner  de- 
gree ;"  while  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  says  there  were  "  a  great  many  gentle- 
men, to  the  number  of  eighteen  score,  (or  three  hundred  and  mxtj,) 
because  they  were  all  wdl  minded  to  God's  Word" 

Mercifully,  howeyer,  this  dreadful  proposal  was  by  fiir  too  much 
so  for  the  nerves  of  the  king.  Even  after  Hamilton's  death,  he  had 
been  haunted  by  dreams,  and  now  he  could  not  stand  even  the  sight  of 
the  roll.  As  soon  as  it  was  laid  before  him  he  revolted,  and  with  strong 
marks  of  disapprobation.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  before  the  rout 
at  Solway  moss,  the  measure  was  proposed  a  second  time ;  but  whether 
or  not,  for  all  the  purposes  of  history  this  is  of  no  moment.  Once  was 
quite  sufficient,  since  that  once  has  discovered  a  state  of  things  which 
would  never  have  been  so  distinctly  known,  or  even  conjectured.  That 
already  in  Scotland,  any  change  of  opinion  so  very  extensive  as  this  had 
taken  place,  could  not  have  been  imagined  from  any  other  eyents  yet 
recorded  in  history.  Much  more,  indeed,  has  now  been  authenticated 
in  the  preceding  pages,  than  has  ever  been  before  known ;  and  allowing 
that  the  Word  of  God,  like  secret  leaven,  had  been  in  silent  operation 
since  the  year  1526,  or  nearly  fourteen  years,  stUl,  after  all  that  we  have 
yet  read,  a  measure  so  very  formidable  in  its  range  comes  upon  ua  with 
surprise,  as  almost  incredible.  Taking  the  very  lowest  number,  such  a 
roll  would  have  more  than  satiated  even  Bonner  of  London  with  regard 
to  all  England. 

Of  course  it  would  be  a  violation  of  all  historical  propriety,  to  repre- 
sent all  these  proscribed,  or  marked  men,  as  Christians,  simply  because 
they  were  opposed  to  the  Cardinal's  politics,  principles,  or  procedure ; 
nor  among  them  all,  do  we  know  of  a  single  individual,  either  &t  that 
moment  or  ever  afterwards,  who  understood  the  rights  of  conscience,  or 
who,  when  in  possession  of  power,  would  have  refrained  horn  persecu- 
tion ;  nor  is  there  much  room  left  for  our  boasting  over  them,  since  too 
many  such  men  exist  even  in  our  own  day.  But  conceding  all  thist,  still 
we  have  before  us  one  striking  proof,  that  a  great  change  had  already 
taken  place  in  Scotland  on  the  public  mind.  Let  the  twofold  object  of 
the  proposed  persecution  be  only  borne  in  mind.  It  was  to  seize  on 
property^  as  well  as  destroy  or  expatriate  certain  impracticable  men, 
who  now  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Cardinal  and  legate.  But  then  below 
the  rank  of  these  men,  as  formerly  hinted,  there  were  others,  and  it 
should  seem  many  others,  throughout  the  country,  less  sophisticated, 
and  more  devout  readers  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  whose  names,  though 
not  mentioned,  were  already  recorded  in  another  roll,  on  which  the  eyes 
of  God  not  rarely  look.  Including  the  entire  community,  it  ifl  in  refe- 
rence to  this  very  period,  that  Buchanan  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of 
«  many  thottsand  men  who  did  not  hesitate  to  peruse  the  hooks  of  tke  Oid 
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and  Ntiw  TestamerUP  Farther  evidence,  too^  awaits  us,  whether  in  rela- 
tion to  men,  or  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  but  the  more  important  question 
now  is — HoWy  or  by  what  instrumentality ^  had  this  mighty  change  already 
beenefected? 

Seven  years  after  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  in 
English  had  been  first  conveyed  into  Scotland,  there  had, 
indeed,  been  an  able  and  well  sustained  controversy,  though 
hitherto  buried  in  oblivion,  as  to  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
people  to  read  the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  and  at  home  in 
their  own  dwellings ;  but  there  had  been  no  ministry  of  the 
word,  properly  so  called.  One  man,  Forret^  in  a  very  limited 
district,  for  a  short  time  had  spoken  out ;  but  he  was  almost 
immediately  silenced,  and  then  burnt  to  ashes.  There  had 
been  no  son  of  thunder  lifting  up  his  voice,  nor  had  any  such 
means  been  employed  as  to  account  for  this  confessedly  great 
change.  Two  or  three  men  from  England  may  come  down 
afterwards,  and  make  some  impression ;  but  we  now  speak  of 
the  past,  and  of  what  had  been  already  effected.  Putting 
the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  entirely  out  of  view,  as  a 
weak  and  vacillating  man,  have  so  many  round  about  him  been 
so  shaken  in  mind,  as  to  involve  themselves,  by  Beaton'^s  casu- 
istry, in  the  deadly  sin  of  what  he  called  heresy  ?  Then,  as 
far  as  the  art  of  printing,  or  English  books  were  concerned, 
nothing  can  be  ascribed  to  either  cause :  and  of  books  im- 
ported from  abroad,  we  find  not  upon  record  a  single  title- 
page,  sa^  one.  But  that  one  has  been  proclaimed  in  open 
court,  by  Lauder,  in  1538,  as  having  been  the  great,  nay, 
the  only  source  of  annoyance.  He  denounced  it  as  heresy. 
"  God  forgive  you,^  said  Forret,  "  that  ye  should  call  the 
book  of  the  Evangel  of  Jesus  Christ  heresy/**  But  he  insisted 
that  it  was,  and  that  it  was  this  which  had  occasioned  '^  all 
the  din  and  play  in  their  Kirk^"*  or  throughout  Scotland. 
Certainly  it  was  intended,  that  posterity  should  observe  this, 
and  no  event  of  the  day  has  been  more  distinctly  marked,  if 
80  much  so. 

The  ministry  of  the  word,  though  of  Divine  appointment, 
has  again  and  again,  throughout  this  history,  been  presented 
by  God  as  entirely  subordinate  to  his  own  word — the  living 
voice  of  man,  to  the  voice  of  the  living  God.  In  the  scale  of 
human  depravity,  or  the  profanation  of  divine  things,  besides 
the  neglect  or  perversion  of  the  ministry,  there  is  a  lower 
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depth,  or  greater  sin.  This  had  been  ahewo  in  Scotland  as 
well  as  England,  in  the  treatment  of  the  Divine  Record  itself 
— in  the  wilftil  concealnient  of  the  Word  of  God — in  the 
denial  of  it  to  the  people— naj,  in  the  denonciation  of  it  by 
the  profligate  rulers  of  the  darkness  which  reigned  aronnd 
them.  This  was  the  greatest  of  all  crimes.  The  force  of 
systematic  depravity  could  no  farther  go.  They  had  rejected 
the  Word  of  Jehovah,  and  what  wisdom  was  in  them  !  The 
Sacred  Scriptures,  therefore,  and  more  especially  those  of  the 
Mew  Testament,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Christian 
Church,  which  the  law,  when  lott,  did  to  the  Jewish,  aod 
which,  when  found,  became  the  means  of  its  revival ;  so  the 
Sacred  Volume  must  now  take  precedence.  We  leave  other 
nations  to  examine  for  themselves ;  but  in  the  coarse  pursued 
by  Divine  Providence  towards  this  island  entire,  and  by  way 
of  eminence,  this  fact  is  worthy  of  more  reflection  than  it  has 
ever  obtained.  The  Word  of  the  Lord,  as  an  instrument  in 
his  own  hands,  and  conveyed  into  the  island  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,  was  to  be  first,  and  to  be  thus  glorified.  So  it 
had  happened  in  England,  as  already  explained.  Bat  here, 
in  the  north,  as  well  in  the  south,  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in 
England — 

JehovtJi  had  resolved  to  abow 

WhM  hia  own  SoTcragn  Word  could  do. 

And  yet,  after  all  that  can  be  said,  at  this  moment,  what 
was  now  to  be  done!  nay,  what  to  be  expected !  We  have 
come  to  December  1542.  The  King  ia  dead,  and  Beaton  has 
reached  the  highest  point  of  his  ambition.  Before  hia  sove- 
reign was  even  laid  in  the  grave  at  Holyrood,  &e  has  asorped 
the  government ;  and  look  wherever  the  people  might,  every 
thing  seemed  to  portend  success  in  favour  of  such  a  move- 
ment. With  regard  to  his  own  crafty  brethren,  he  sits,  like 
a  sovereign  Pontiff',  over  every  one  of  them.  The  king  has 
left  for  his  heir  only  an  infant,  whose  mother  is  favourable  to 
all  the  intentions  of  Beaton.  The  presumptive  heir  to  the 
crown,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  is  not  merely  a  weak  man,  bnt  he 
seems  to  be  quite  indisposed  for  action ;  while,  in  point  of 
talent  and  activity,  there  is  no  other  individnal  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Cardinal  and  legate.  As  for  the  nobility  at 
large,  their  power  is  broken  ;  such  of  them  as  possessed  any 
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authoritative  influence  are  either  dead,  or  in  exile;  and  the 
best  of  them  have  been  carried  out  of  the  way,  from  Solway 
Moss  to  London.  The  neighbouring  powerful  monarch,  elated 
by  his  victory,  threatens  war ;  and  it  may  be  one  of  conquest 
or  of  extermination.  In  short,  according  to  Buchanan,  ^^  the 
considerate  foresaw  a  tempest  overhanging  Scotland,  dark  and 
gloomy  beyond  conception  ;  for  the  king  had  not  made  a  will, 
and  left  a  girl,  scarcely  eight  days  old,  as  his  heir.^^ 

From  all  these  circumstances,  it  must  have  been  quite  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  see  before  him  a  single  day,  or  to 
foretell  what  awaited  either  himself  or  his  country.  The  only 
certain  thing  was,  that  Beaton  had  resolved  to  be  both  '^  king 
and  priest '"  for  the  time  being ;  having,  it  is  said,  caused  the 
will  of  the  king  to  be  proclaimed  on  Monday  after  his  death, 
and  this,  it  is  understood,  pointed  to  him  as  the  future  regent. 
But  let  what  will  take  place,  nothing  shall  prevent  the  pro- 
gress of  Divine  truth ;  and,  as  in  nature,  the  darkest  hour 
precedes  the  day-break,  so  it  may  be  even  now. 


REIGN   OF   MARY   QUEEN   OF   SOOTS. 

THB  TEAS  1543,  A  MEXOBABLB  ONE — OBITIOAL  STATE  OF  THE  QOVBBN- 
MEITT — BEMABKABLT  SUDDEK  CHANGE — THB  PRIHATB  OF  ST.  ANDBBWS, 
THOUGH  A  CABBINAL,  IN  PRISON — HIS  CLBBGT  IN  MOURNING,  AND  ALL 
THBIB  CHT7BCHES  CLOSED,  WHEN  PABLIAKENT  AS8EHBLBD,  AND  BY  A 
BILL  AND  PBOCLAHATION  THBOUGHOUT  SCOTLAND,  SANCTIONED  THB 
GENERAL  PERUSAL  OF  THOSE  SCRIPTURES,  WHICH  HAD  BEEN  READING 
IN  BECRBT  FOB  SIXTEEN  TBABS-— CONTRAST  WITH  ENGLAND  AT  THIS 
KOMXNT — EXTBNT  TO  WHICH  THB  SCRIPTURES  HAD  BEEN  P0SSBS8SD, 
AND  THEREFORE  PBBUSED  IN  SCOTLAND — THE  EARL  OF  ARBAN,  THB 
OOTBRNOB,  YBBY  SOON  ABJUBES,  AND  FALLS  UNDEB  THB  POWER  OF 
BEATON,  NOW  ENLARGED — THB  SINGULAR  EXISTING  POSITION  OF  ALL 
THB  EUROPEAN  SOYEREIGNS,  1VITH  THE  PONTIFF  AND  THE  TURK  IN- 
CLUDED—MORE MARTYRDOMS  BY  HANGING,  DBOWNING,  AND  THE  FLAMES 

THB  DEATH  OF  BEATON — PECULIABITY  IN  THE  HISTOBY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

IN  SCOTLAND. 

^HE  year  1543  was  a  memorable  period,  and  deserves  to 
stand  by  itself,  whether  we  allude  to  Scotland  or  Eng- 
land.    In  relation  to  both  countries,  it  was  a  crisis ; 
but  as  viewed  in  conjunction,  we  are  furnished  with  matter 
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well  worthy  of  notice,  and  in  close  connexion  with  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  In  Scotland,  the  opening  of  the  year  will  dis- 
cover how  insignificant  is  the  power  of  any  human  party, 
however  ably  led,  when  the  moment  arrives  in  which  the 
Supreme  Buler  begins  to  deal  with  it.  Beaton  we  have  just 
left,  in  great  power,  and  fondly  anticipating  a  higher  place  than 
Wolsey  himself  had  ever  reached.  He  may  be  allowed,  for 
a  few  days,  to  dream  of  reigning  over  the  kingdom,  at  the 
head  of  a  regency,  of  which  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Hundy, 
and  Murray,  were  to  be  chief  men ;  and  as  for  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  crown,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  he  must  be 
neutralized  or  overruled.  If  we  can  rely  on  the  deliberate 
testimony  of  Arran  himself,  Beaton  exhibited  a  will  of  the 
King,  appointing  him  to  be  guardian  of  the  in/ant  Qtseerij  a$ 
ftdl  as  Regent^  or  Gowmor  of  the  realm. 

Henry  VIII.,  his  determined  enemy,  was  now  dreaming 
also,  as  well  as  Beaton,  though  in  verj  different  strain.  The 
death  of  James  V.  instantaneously  gave  fresh  impulse  to  his 
ambition.  If  possible,  and  immediately,  he  is  to  reign  over 
Scotland.  He  is  to  get  possession  of  Beaton,  as  well  as  the 
infant  Queen  Mary,  who,  as  he  now  proposed,  should  in  due 
time  be  married  to  his  son  Edward.  Once  awake,  however, 
both  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  must,  like  other  men,  follow 
with  the  tide  of  events ;  but  the  question  between  them  at 
this  moment  being  one  of  time,  the  sequel  will  explain  which 
of  them  gained  his  object.  No  sooner  had  Henry  been  in- 
formed of  his  nephew'^s  death,  than  he  sent  for  the  Scotish 
lords  and  gentlemen,  the  prisoners  from  Solway,  who,  only  a 
few  days  before,  had  been  marched,  as  in  disgrace,  through 
London,  and  then  they  had  been  only  upbraided.  The  King 
now  sounded  them,  with  a  view  to  his  intentions,  when,  with- 
out exception,  they  bowed  to  his  terms,  and  without  gainsay- 
ing !  Henry  exacted  pledges,  which  they  left  behind  them ; 
and  they  engaged,  that  when  Queen  Mary  came  to  be  ten 
years  of  age,  she  should  marry  Prince  Edward.  On  Friday 
the  29th  of  December,  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  depart, 
and  coming  down  by  way  of  Darlington,  they  had  reached 
home  by  Wednesday  the  24th  of  January.*  Arran  now 
found  himself  in  circumstances  to  act  with  decision  ;  and  no 


I  Qov.  State  Papen.  toI.  v.,  pp.  234,  343,  notCK 
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sooner  do  we  turn  to  Scotland,  than  we  find,  that  not  one 
day  had  been  lost  by  the  Governor. 

Upon  Monday  the  8th  of  January,  the  King,  as  already 
mentioned,  had  been  interred;  but  on  Wednesday  the  10th, 
not  more  than  forty-eight  hours  having  elapsed,  the  Earl  of 
Arran  was  proclaimed  Protector  and  Governor  of  the  king- 
dom.* Thus  far  successful,  still  the  Governor  was  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  take  any  step  against  Beaton.  On  the  con- 
trary, slow  to  forego  all  secular  power,  it  appears  that  Beaton 
actually  snatched  at  the  chancellorship,  and  obtained  it,  for 
one  solitary  week  !  With  such  an  office  in  addition  to  those 
he  possessed,  if  he  had  effectually  ousted  Dunbar,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  he  no  doubt  intended  ultimately  to  over- 
rule the  Governor  according  to  his  pleasure.* 

Here,  then,  at  last,  it  becomes  evident,  that  Henry  VIII. 
had  overreached  his  greatest  opponent  in  the  North;  for 
though  already  in  possession  of  the  great  seal,  by  Friday  the 
26th  of  this  month,  the  Chancellor  and  Cardinal,  though 
Legate,  was  in  safe  keeping  at  Dalkeith ;  only  two  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Scotish  barons  from  England !  The  will 
exhibited,  pronounced  a  forgery,  had  been  of  no  avail.  But 
whatever  obscurity  still  hangs  over  the  precise  charges  against 
Beaton,  he  was  put  in  prison  on  the  day  now  mentioned. 
From  Dalkeith  he  was  removed  to  Seton  House ;  from  thence, 
under  the  charge  of  Lord  Seton,  to  Blackness  Castle  on  the 
Forth ;  and  finally,  to  St.  Andrews,  from  whence  he  was  not 
released  till  April,  or  more  than  a  fortnight  after  Parliament 
had  transacted  all  their  business.^  Thus  are  we  left  free  to 
inquire  what  this  business  included. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  was  the  arrestment  of  such  a 
man  as  this  to  pass  without  notice?  So  far  from  it,  all  the 
disciples  of  *^  the  old  learning  ^^  were  immediately  in  mourn- 
ing, and  struck  with  horror.  "  The  public  services,'**  says  Mr. 
Tytler,   "  were  instantly  suspended ;  the  priests  refused  to 


•  <*  Diurnal  of  Occnrenti." 

a  On  the  18th  of  Janiuuy,  "  Darid  the  Cardinal  was  now  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Great 
SeaL"—Scotith  Aett  qf  Pari.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4S4.  '*  I  asked  Sir  George  Douglas,"  says  Lord  Lisle, 
*'  who  was  Chancellor  now  in  Scotland  ?  He  said  the  Cardinal ;  for  he  caused  the  Governor  to 
take  the  seal  from  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  to  delirer  it  to  himself."  Thej  had  intended  to 
appoint  the  Earl  of  Gleucaim  to  this  office,  but  had  not  then  sufficient  power,  not  to  say  that  he 
was  still  only  a  prisoner  at  large.— Got.  State  Papers,  toI.  v.,  p.  S50,  note.  The  Gnat  Seal  was 
therefore  returned  to  Dunbar,  and  he  held  it  till  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 

4  Got.  State  Papers,  toI.  t.,  p.  84S,  note. 
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administer  either  baptism  or  burial ;  the  churches  were  dosed: 
an  universal  gloom  overspread  the  countenances  of  the  people, 
and  the  country  presented  the  melancholy  appearance  of  a 
land  excommunicated  for  some  awful  crime.  The  days,  in- 
deed,  were  past  when  the  full  terrors  of  such  a  state  of  spirit- 
ual proscription  could  be  felt,  yet  the  Catholic  party  were  still 
strong  in  Scotland ;  they  loudly  exclaimed  against  their  oppo- 
nents for  so  daring  an  act  of  sacrilege  and  injustice ;  and  the 
people  began,  in  some  degree,  to  identify  the  cause  of  Beaton 
with  the  independence  of  the  country.'*^  The  barons  also 
were  far  from  being  unanimous  on  the  subject.  Four  days 
only  after  the  imprisonment,  or  on  Tuesday  the  30th  of 
January,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  had  left  Edinburgh  for  his 
estate  in  the  west,  where,  gathering  his  clan,  he  might  stand 
ready  for  any  future  emergency.  The  Earls  of  Huntly, 
Idurray,  and  Bothwell,  had  offered  to  be  sureties  for  the  Giuv 
dinal^s  liberty,  but  in  vain.  Mass  might  be  suspended,  while 
the  priests  and  monks,  having  b'ttle  or  nothing  to  do,  had 
more  time  for  politics  and  intimidation ;  but  still  there  was 
no  enlargement  of  their  Cardinal.  At  this  early  period,  and 
in  reference  to  the  clergy,  such  an  instance  of  inflexibility 
was  analogous  to  that  of  the  Venetian  government ;  and  it 
becomes  the  more  observable,  when  the  two  cousins  are  viewed 
in  contrast.  Between  the  Earl  of  Arran  and  Beaton  there 
was  the  greatest  possible  distinction,  in  point  of  strength  of 
mind  and  firmness  of  purpose.  It  was  therefore  fit,  that  at 
this  peculiar  crisis,  the  weakest  individual  in  authority,  or 
the  most  vasciUating,  not  to  say  treacherous,  should  be  in- 
strumental in  putting  aside  by  far  the  most  acute  and  power- 
ful man  in  the  kingdom.  All  that  the  Pontiff  could  possibly 
convey  to  him  from  Rome,  had  previously  been  bestowed; 
and  if  any  words  are  about  to  be  spoken  in  Parliament  regard- 
ing the  Sacbed  Volume  ;  if  any  thing  was  about  to  be  done, 
which  was  never  to  be  undone ;  it  was  certainly  something  to 
say  in  future  years,  that  all  this  power  had  gone  for  nothing ! 
Parliament  having  been  summoned  to  meet  on  Monday 
the  12th  of  March,  throughout  the  month  of  Februaiy,  the 
Earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntly,  Bothwell  and  Murray,  were 
straining  every  nerve  to  rally  and  invigorate  their  adherents ; 
so  that  the  week  immediately  before  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment exhibited  two  parties  in  hostile  array,  one  assembled  at 
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Perth,  the  other  in  Edinburgh.  At  the  former,  besides  the 
earls  already  mentioned,  there  were  other  noblemen,  with  a 
great  number  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  knights.  They  oom- 
menced  with  negociation,  sending  certain  articles  to  the 
GoYemor  and  his  council.  The  very  first  of  these  stipulated, 
that  tie  Cardinal  should  be  set  at  liberty ;  the  second,  that  the 
New  Testament  in  the  native  tongue  should  not  go  abroad. 
They  then  requested  that  the  Governor  should  be  counselled 
by  them  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  and  that  other  ambas- 
sadors to  Henry  VIII.,  than  those  which  were  intended, 
should  be  sent  to  England  !  ^ 

There  was  not  a  momenfs  delay  at  Edinburgh  in  returning 
a  most  decided  answer.  The  Govemor  and  council  would  listen 
to  no  such  terms.  On  the  contrary,  they  immediately  dis- 
patched a  herald  of  arms,  charging  all  these  lords  at  Perth, 
under  pain  of  treason,  to  repair  to  the  capital  and  serve  the 
Governor,  according  to  their  allegiance.  At  the  same  time, 
or  upon  Friday  the  9th  of  March,  by  way  of  making  their 
intentions  doubly  sure,  Archibald  Beaton  of  Capildra  was 
committed  to  ward  at  Dalkeith,  as  his  relative  the  Cardinal 
had  been  in  January,  he  being  now  in  safe  keeping  at  a 
greater  distance.^  The  party  at  Edinburgh  was  now  ready 
for  business. 

The  appearance  of  the  herald  at  Perth  had  proved  quite 
sufficient.  The  Earl  of  Huntly  immediately  gave  in.  As 
for  the  clergy,  while  they  could  not  extricate  the  Cardinal,  if 
they  had  any  thing  to  say  against  the  Scriptures,  it  was  pro- 
per that  they  should  be  mustered  on  the  spot.  Since  Beaton 
only  is  put  out  of  the  way,  let  the  fraternity  assemble  and  put 
forth  all  its  strength.  As  a  body,  therefore,  whether  bishops 
or  abbots,  they  now  followed  Huntly^s  example ;  and  they  all 
arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  Sunday,  or  the  day  before  Parliament 
was  opened.     By  Monday,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  on  Tues- 


A  Those  articles  were  sent  by  the  hands  of  a  bishop  and  a  knight,  Robert  Reid,  Bishop  of 
Orkney,  the  first  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder,  nncle 
of  Argyle.— O&v.  State  Fapen,  toI.  t.,  p.  S63. 

0  FoBT  thousand  pounds  were  exacted  in  security  for  this  man  remaining  at  Dalkeith,  from 
whence  he  was  to  send  no  writing,  or  any  manner  of  person  to  Edinburgh,  on  pain  of  treason. 
His  sureties  were  Sir  Walter  Soott  of  Branxholm  and  James  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig.  Nor  was 
it  till  the  day  <{fler  Parliament  had  risen,  that  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  spot,  and  cross  the 
Forth«  Eren  there  he  was  to  remain  in  ward,  hating  found  security  that  he  would  not  go 
beyond  the  sheriffdom  of  Fife ;  thus  placing  the  Cardinal  and  his  friend  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
wator.—See  Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials,  i.,  p.  928 
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day,  the  Elarl  of  Bothwell,  sent,  craving  that  they  might  serve 
the  Governor.  The  only  baron  absent  was  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
who  pled  sickneBS  ;  but  on  Thursday  he  sent  his  procarator 
and  his  two  uncles  to  make  his  excuse.  In  short,  and  on  the 
same  day,  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother.  Sir  George,  in 
their  joint  letter  to  Lord  Lisle,  describe  the  assembly  as  ^*  the 
most  substantial  Parliament  that  ever  was  seen  in  Scotland 
in  any  mane's  remembrance,  and  best  furnished  with  all  the 
three  estates;  the  multitude,  including  their  serving  men, 
being  as  much  as  Edinburgh  and  Leith  could  lodge.^^ 

This  ^*  substantial^  Parliament  having  assembled  on  Mon- 
day the  1 2th,  on  Tuesday  they  proceeded  to  business,  and  in 
three  days  only  dispatched  the  whole ;  for  though  it  did  not 
rise  till  Saturday,  after  Thursday  there  is  nothing  recorded. 
On  Tuesday,  as  James,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  had  been  chosen 
by  an  inferior  number  of  Lords  only,  he  was  now  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  all  the  three  estates,  as  Governor  and  second 
person  in  the  realm.  On  the  same  day,  Dunbar,  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  and  as  Lord  Chancellor,  made  a  motion  as  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  England,  and  the  marriage  of  Mary  to 
Edward.  By  Wednesday  they  had  reinstated  the  Earl  of 
Angus  and  his  brother,  Sir  George  Douglas,  in  their  honours 
and  estates,  after  having  been  kept  in  banishment  by  the  late 
King  for  fifteen  years.  But  Thursday,  the  fifteenth,  was  re- 
served for  by  far  the  most  memorable  transaction,  or  rather 
the  only  one,  worthy  of  our  notice. 

On  that  day  a  bill  having  been  presented  by  Lord  Maxwell 
for  allowing  tie  Scriptures  to  be  read  by  all  teithout  any  litnita" 
tion^  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  found,  because  there  was  no 
law  shewn  or  produced  to  the  contrary,  that  the  same  may  be 
used  by  all  the  lieges  of  this  realm  in  our  mlgar  tongue ;  and 
therefore  in  full  Parliament  allowed  the  bill  to  be  read.*  The 
proposer  of  this  measure  was  the  same  man  who  had  been  so 
disappointed  of  command  at  Solway  Moss,  through  the  foUy 
or  infatuation  of  the  late  King.  He  was  one  of  those  de- 
scribed by  Arran  as  "  well  minded  towards  G<)d"*s  word,^ 
which,  under  the  sway  of  Beaton,  he  "  durst  not  avow ;""  but 
little  could  he  have  imagined  that  in  less  than  three  months, 
his  Sovereign  in  the  grave,  and  the  mighty  Cardinal  in  prison, 

7  S^tatc  rap«n,  toI.  t.,  p.  S64.  >  Scotfsh  Acts,  toI.  ti. 
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his  next,  or  first  important  step,  would  be  to  move  in  Parlia- 
ment on  sach  a  subject.  MaxwelFs  visit  to  England  has  been 
loosely  conjectured  to  have  had  some  influence  on  his  mind ; 
but  his  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  many  others  with  him,  had 
been  influenced  for  years  before  they  had  seen  England ;  and 
at  all  events,  his  present  movement  could  not  have  been  in 
obedience  to  any  previous  instructions  received  there,  much 
less  any  engagement.  No,  when  he  departed  from  London, 
leaving  pledge  for  his  return,  if  called  for,  Beaton  was  in  full 
force  as  chief  ruler  of  the  country,  and  no  such  speedy  result 
could  have  been  either  foreseen  or  conjectured.  The  truth  is, 
that  many  others  in  Parliament  were  of  MaxwelFs  opinion, 
and  hence  his  success. 

But  was  such  a  proposal  as  this  to  pass,  dnd  grow  into  the 
shape  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  without  any  opposition  ?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  and  this,  at  the  moment,  formed  part  of  its  value, 
as  a  memorable  occurrence.  It  was  not  within  the  power  of 
these  men,  though  they  had  been  unanimous,  either  to  retard 
or  greatly  further  this  cause.  That  cause  was  now  nearly 
seventeen  years  old,  independently  alike  of  their  aid  or  opposi- 
tion ;  and  it  will  go  on,  when  this  pusillanimous  and  unprin- 
cipled cousin  of  Beaton'^s,  the  Governor,  has  turned  his  coat, 
and  is  sanctioning  the  bloody  deeds  of  the  Cardinal,  again 
ruling  over  him.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  the  opposition  was 
well  fitted  to  instruct  the  people  at  large,  as  to  who  tcere  not^ 
and  who  were^  the  determined  enemies  of  the  will  of  God  being 
made  known  to  his  creatures.  There  was  therefore  a  select  band 
of  men  in  Parliament  now  in  alarm,  though  only  one,  but  that 
one  unanimously.  We  need  scarcely  name  the  Bishops  and 
their  brethren;  for  though  the  body  of  the  Cardinal  and 
Legate  had  been  placed  at  a  convenient  distance,  the  animus 
of  his  party  was  present,  and  in  its  full  strength. 

Accordingly  up  rose  Dunbar,  the  Archbishop  and  Lord 
Chancellor,  ^'  in  his  own  name,  and  in  name  of  all  the  prelates 
of  the  realm  that  were  present,  and  dissented  simpliciterr 
They  now  opposed  the  measure  at  least  *'  unto  the  time  that 
a  provincial  council  might  be  had  of  all  the  clergy  of  this 
realm,  to  advise  and  conclude  thereupon,  if  the  same  be  neces- 
sary to  be  had  in  vulgar  tongue,  to  be  used  among  the  Queen's 
lieges  or  not ;  and  thereafter  to  shew  the  utter  determination 
what  shall  be  done  in  that  behalf;   and  thereupon  he  craved 
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instrainentB.'"  Thus  spake  one  of  the  three  estates  in  Parlia- 
ment to  a  man,  but  upon  this  day  altogether  in  Tain,  as  the 
bill  was  immediately  passed  into  a  law,  and  in  these  terms : — 

"  It  is  statute  and  ordained  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  ttU 
our  Savereiffn  Ladt^s  lieges  to  have  the  holy  torit^  both  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Old  in  the  mlgar  tongue^  in  the  English  or 
Scotish^  of  a  pood  and  true  translation^  and  that  they  shall  incur 
no  crimes  for  the  having  or  reading  of  the  same;  providing  al- 
teays  that  no  man  dispute  or  hold  opinions^  under  the  pains  con- 
tained in  the  Acts  of  Parliaments^ 

The  party  in  opposition  might  complain,  and  still  decline  to 
say  mass,  nay  even  refuse  to  bury  the  dead,  but  as  soon  as  Par- 
liament had  risen  on  Saturday,  no  time  was  lost  in  proclaim- 
ing to  all  the  people  what  had  been  done.  On  Monday  an 
order  came  from  the  GoTemor  to  the  Clerk-Begister,  Mr. 
James  Fowles  of  Colinton,  and  proclamation  was  made  at  the 
market-cross  of  Edinburgh ;  but  this  was  not  sufficient.  Let- 
ters were  sent  off  by  special  messengers,  ordaining  the  Act  to 
be  proclaimed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  protesting  Arch- 
bishop, in  the  west — also  in  Dundee  and  Aberdeen^  in  Elgin, 
Forres^  and  Inverness ;  in  Dunfermline  and  Perth ;  in  Lanark 
and  Dumfries^  Kirkcudbright^  and  WigtonJ*^ 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  from  the  reasonings  in  Parliaraenti  that  the 
English  Scriptores  in  print  had  been  produced  before  the  Assembly ;  when  the 
friends  of  "  the  old  learning"  did  not  deny  but  that  they  might  be  read,  provided 
the  translation  were  tru6.  It  was  then  demanded  what  fault  could  they  find 
with  it  I  When  much  search  was  made,  nothing  worthy  of  reprehension  oould 
be  found,  but  that  lore,  they  said,  was  put  in  the  place  of  ckarUy,  as  Tyndale 
certainly  had  translated  from  the  beginning.  When  it  was  asked,  what  differ- 
ence there  was,  and  if  they  understood  the  nature  of  the  Greek  word  A^apt, 
( Ayafri)  they  were  dumb.  At  length  the  commissioners  of  buighs  and  part  of  the 
nobility  required  "  that  it  might  be  permitted  to  every  man  to  use  the  benefit  oi 
the  tran$l(Uion  of  the  Old  and  New  Te$tametU  which  then  they  had^-Wl  the  pre- 
lates and  kirkmen  set  forth  a  translation  more  correct ;"  but  which,  it  is  well 
known,  they  never  did.  The  clergy  still  opposed  and  for  a  long  time ;  but  the 
number  of  voices  prevailed  against  them,  and  so  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it 
was  made  free  to  every  man  or  voman  to  read  the  Seriptures  in  tkeir  own  or  the 
Englith  tongue,  and  all  acts  made  to  the  contrary  are  cibolithedJO 

There  was  certainly  no  ambiguity  in  this  parliamentary  de- 


9  Lord  Treasurer's  Accounts. 

10  See  Calderwood,  anno  1543.  An  old  Scotish  Chronicler.  Sir  James  Balfonr,  has  reported 
one  Friar  G Williams  or  Thomas  Williams,  as  having  now  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Tulgar  tongue ;  bat  this  most  be  a  mistake,  probably  arising  from  his  being  aealons  in  the  tm- 
partation  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  At  the  same  time  there  is  not  a  Testige  of  proof.  By  other 
historians  ho  is  mentioned  only  as  a  preacher,  who  was  silenced  and  soon  departed  for  England. 
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cision,  nor  any  want  of  yigorons  dispatch  in  sounding  it  out, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  hmd.  All  of  a  sudden, 
the  trumpet  had  given  a  certain  sound,  from  Wigton  to  In- 
verness, nor  should  it  pass  unnoticed  that  the  voice  of  the 
Scotish  senate  never  was  recalled.  The  act  was  never  repealed, 
nor  was  there  any  haggling  with  the  subject  in  Parliament, 
amidst  all  the  turmoil  of  many  subsequent  years.  The  step, 
taken,  however,  considered  as  a  Parliamentary  one,  becomes 
doubly  striking,  as  soon  as  we  observe  what  was  doing  in 
England  at  the  same  moment.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  in  one  single  day,  they  had  discussed  and  settled  a 
subject,  on  which  Henry ^s  obsequious  Parliament  were  deli- 
berating and  disputing  for  weeks,  if  not  months,  together.^^  If 
the  Bishops  of  '^  the  old  learning ^^  were  discomfited  and  down 
in  Scotland,  at  the  same  precious  moment  they  were  up  and 
doing  in  England.  The  English  Convocation  had,  it  is  true, 
been  made  to  feel  and  confess  its  own  impotence,  again  and 
again,  before  this  period;  but  at  last,  having,  through  its 
organs  in  Parliament,  for  once  got  the  subject  before  the 
Senate,  they  succeeded  effectually  in  befooling  it.  All  their 
proceedings,  however,  it  is  freely  granted,  recoiled  on  the  head 
of  Henry  himself,  who  did  what  he  pleased,  in  a  Parliament 
prostrate,  at  his  feet ;  nor  in  referring  to  him,  as  the  sovereign 
agent,  is  it  possible  to  forget  his  course  of  intrigue,  in  Scot- 
land, year  after  year.  Had  he  not  been  prompting  his  nephew, 
James  V .,  for  the  last  seven  years  to  compliance  !  Nay,  teas- 
ing him  to  admit  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  in  his  kingdom ! 
How  often  he  had  anxiously  felt  his  pulse  on  this  subject,  we 
need  not  recount ;  but  now  the  Scotish  monarch  is  gone,  and 
the  very  first  Parliament  after  his  decease  has  thus  deter- 
mined, and  so  promptly.  And  what  is  the  still  surviving 
uncle,  Henry  VIII.,  now  doing,  or  what  does  he  say!  Why 
his  Parliament,  after  abundance  of  wrangling  between  Gardi- 
ner and  Granmer,  have  only  now  discovered  that  '^  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  the  Captains  of  the  wars  and  the 
King's  Justices  rnatf  read  the  Bible  ! — That  any  nobleman,  or 
gentlewoman,  or  merchantman,  being  a  householder,  may  fol- 
low the  example  !     But  that  no  woman-servant,  no  artificer, 


'1  It  was  (he  longett  Msaion  in  Henry's  reign,  Parliament  siktinR  from  the  28d  of  January  to 
the  I2th  of  May. 
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no  apprentice,  no  journeyman,  no  husbandman,  no  laboarer, 
was  to  read  either  the  New  Testament  or  the  Old,  by  them- 
selves, or  to  any  other,  privately  or  openly,  on  pain  of  one 
month'*s  imprisonment !  !^^ 

And  were  these  two  Parliaments  within  the  compass  of  the 
same  island,  thus  acting,  and  at  the  same  moment  \  They 
certainly  were ;  and  for  additional  proof,  the  reader  has  only 
to  refer  to  the  preceding  volume,  under  the  year  1543.  But 
from  the  singular  coincidence  in  point  of  time  and  theme,  with 
the  striking  contrast  in  regard  to  treatment ;  if  it  was  intended 
that  posterity  should  learn  a  lesson  ever  after,  as  to  the  folly 
of  Parliamentary  interference  on  such  a  subject,  we  ask  if  it 
be  possible  to  conceive  of  one  more  decisive  I  Nor  does  the 
lesson  terminate  here.  Henry  the  Eighth  has  an  ambassador 
on  the  road  to  Scotland,  and  in  proceeding  with  our  narrative, 
we  find  him  arrive  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  18th  of 
March,  or  the  day  after  the  Scotish  Parliament  had  risen. 
It  was  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  once  more.  That  evening  he  saw 
the  Oovemor  at  Holyrood,  and  heard  of  all  the  doings  of  the 
preceding  eventfal  week.  Next  day,  when  proclamation  was 
made,  he  had  his  first  deliberate  interview,  and  on  Tuesday 
commenced  his  first  and  long  letter.  By  his  correspondence, 
so  far  as  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Volume  was  concerned,  he 
will  certainly  not  add  to  the  consistency  of  his  Royal  Master^s 
character.  For  whatever  they  were  deciding  in  his  English 
Parliament,  as  a  part  of  the  best  news  Sadler  could  convey, 
he  informs  his  Boyal  Majesty  personally,  not  indeed  one  syl- 
lable respecting  the  distinction  now  making  in  the  south, 
between  gentlewomen  and  maid-servants,  between  noblemen 
and  labourers,  or  captains  of  the  wars  and  husbandmen ;  but 
that  in  Scotland,  '^  the  gospel  was  now  set  forth  in  English, 
and  open  proclamations  made  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  men 
to  read  the  Bible  or  Testament  in  the  mother  tongue^  and  special 
charge  that  no  man  preach  to  the  contrary  on  pain  of  death  r 
And  by  the  10th  of  April,  that  same  Monarch,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  Bible,  threatening 
to  punish  every  soul  among  the  useful  or  working  classes  in 
his  kingdom  for  daring  to  look  between  its  leaves,  was,  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  ambitious  designs  upon  Scotland, 
urging  his  ambassador  there,  respecting  ^'  the  setting  forth  of 
the  Scriptures  !**'     Nor  was  this  newly-appointed  Governor 
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in  Scotland  far  behind  the  English  King.  His  fickleness  had, 
by  this  month,  excited  the  suspicions  of  Sadler ;  but  we  shall 
hear  of  hiro  presently. 

These  gentlemen,  however,  having  now  chosen  to  say  that 
it  was  lawful  for  "  all  men  to  have  the  holy  writ,  and  to  read 
it,  whether  in  the  New  Testament  or  the  Old ;"  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  where  were  copies,  either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  to 
be  found,  sulGcient  to  satisfy  the  demand !  Not  a  single  edi- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  put  to  press,  nor  was  there  any  Bible 
to  be  printed  in  Scotland  for  fully  thirty-five  years  to  come. 
Sadler,  it  is  true,  had  written,  at  the  Govemor^s  request,  for 
certain  copies  to  be  sent,  but  this  was  not  till  a  fortnight  after 
Parliament  had  risen,  nor  can  this  render  the  proclamation 
intelligible.  The  Governor  had  ordered  open  proclamation  to  be 
made,  not  in  Edinburgh  alone,  but  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  was  this  to  be  regarded  as  no  more  than 
a  liberty  to  read  what  was  no  where  to  be  found  \  This  would 
have  been  nothing  short  of  a  piece  of  mockery.  Here,  there- 
fore at  last  we  meet  with  a  sudden,  but  certainly  no  slight  or 
ambiguous  confirmation  of  our  previous  history.  Long  before 
these  parliamentary  men  had  thus  spoken,  human  authority 
for  such  liberty  had  never  been  consulted.  It  was  now  above 
sixteen  years  since  the  English  New  Testament  at  least  had 
been  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  as  well  as  St.  Andrews  and 
Dundee.  Maxwell,  who  had  spoken  in  Parliament,  was  then 
a  much  younger  man  ;  and  it  is  curious  enough  that  at  that 
time,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  uncle  of  Beaton, 
should  have  been  a  fugitive  tending  sheep,  under  the  disguise 
of  a  shepherd;  while,  at  the  present  moment,  the  nephew, 
though  clothed  with  the  highest  pontifical  authority,  was  now 
a  prisoner  in  safe  custody. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  observed,  that  but  for  what 
had  just  occurred,  no  one  could  have  imagined  that  the  import- 
ation of  the  Scriptures  had  been  going  on  to  such  extent ;  and, 
in  a  historical  point  of  view,  it  is  this  which  lends  any  im- 
portance to  the  step  taken  in  Parliament.  It  was  like  the 
drawing  aside  of  a  curtain,  to  let  us  see  what  had  been  accom- 
plished, without  any  human  sanction,  either  asked  or  given ; 
and  without  the  agency  of  even  one  conspicuous  character,  to 
be  known  in  future  years.     Theae  proclamations  were  like  so 
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many  invitations  for  the  Sacred  Volume  to  be  produced^  if  it 
was  already  in  the  country.  The  precious  book  which  for  so 
many  years  had  been  read  in  secret,  or  at  midnight  over  the 
household  lamp,  might  now  be  held  up  at  noon  day. 

In  such  a  history  as  the  present,  therefore,  nothing  could 
be  more  desirable  than  to  ascertain  the  precise  extent  of  the 
circulation  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  or  by  whom,  at  this  early 
period,  it  was  actually  and  already  possessed.  Our  authority 
for  this,  is  one  which  will  not  here  be  disputed,  although  he 
was  a  man  of  whom,  till  now,  we  have  had  no  occasion  to  speak. 
Even  at  the  present  moment,  indeed,  he  had  not  yet  declared 
himself  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Scriptures.  About  seventeen 
years  must  elapse  before  he  will  take  up  his  abode  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  least  a  few  more  before  he  described  the  fame  of 
1543 ;  for  though  bom  in  the  year  1505^  he  had  nearly  reached 
his  fortieth  year  before  his  mind  was  ripe  for  any  decisive 
step.  It  has  been  conjectured,  indeed,  that  about  the  year 
1535,  some  favourable  change  in  his  sentiments  had  com- 
menced ;  but  whatever  these  were,  he  had  not  possessed  suffi- 
cient fortitude  openly  to  profess  them,  nor  to  act  with  decision 
till  about  ten  years  after  that  period.  We  now  allude,  it  may 
be  anticipated,  to  the  well  known  John  Knox. 

If  it  has  hitherto  been  imagined  by  many,  that  there  had 
been  no  vital  and  important  movements  in  Scotland  before  his 
appearance,  the  previous  history  is  left  in  explanation,  and  Knox 
himself  will  now  so  far  draw  aside  the  curtain.  The  positive 
importation  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  for  at  least  seventeen  years  past,  and  that  till  the  men 
in  power  were  constrained  to  bow  and  acknowledge  it ;  or  its 
importation  for  about  seventeen  years  more  before  his  settle- 
ment in  Scotland,  he  has  not  interpreted ;  but  when  sitting 
down  to  review  the  past,  he  had  a  distinct  and  lively  remem- 
brance of  the  memorable  occurrence  in  1543.  Indeed,  sudi 
an  event  was  well  fitted  to  stimulate  even  the  timid  and  the 
wavering  mind. 

About  six  or  eight  years  had  elapsed  after  Knox's  settlement 
before  he  commenced  that  history,  the  whole  of  which  passes 
under  his  name ;  and  since  by  the  year  1543,  though  not  yet 
decided  in  his  views  of  Divine  truth,  he  must  have  become  no 
unobservant  spectator  of  his  country,  no  man  was  more  able  to 
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narrate  with  fidelity  what  had  been  so  visible  to  many  eyes. 
Looking  back,  therefore,  about  twenty-five  years,"  and  speak- 
ing of  the  freedom,  then  at  last  proclaimed,  for  all  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  he  says — "  This  was  no  small  victory  of  Christ  Je- 
sus, fighting  against  the  conjured  enemies  of  his  verity  ;  not 
small  comfort  to  such  as  hefare  were  holden  in  such  bondage, 
that  they  durst  not  have  read  the  Lord^s  prayer,  the  ten  com- 
mandments, nor  articles  of  their  faith,  in  the  English  tongue, 
but  they  should  have  been  accused  of  heresy.  Then  might  ha'de 
been  seen  the  Bible  lying  upon  almoet  every  gentleman's  table. 
The  New  Testament  was  borne  about  in  many  mefis  handsl'''*^ 

Now,  these  volumes,  of  course,  had  been  in  Scotland  before, 
and  most  of  them  long  before  this  period ;  otherwise  such  a 
display  could  not  have  been  made,  for  a  very  considerable  time 
to  come ;  so  that,  up  to  this  period,  the  progress  of  Divine 
truth  had  been  entirely  independent  of  human  approbation,  or 
rather  in  spite  of  human  authority ;  and  the  cause  will  now 
proceed  as  it  had  done,  whatever  should  occur,  or  whatever  men 
in  power  may  yet  either  say  or  do  to  the  contrary/* 

The  present  crisis  had  served  to  show  that  Beaton  was 
nothing  more  than  as  '^  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  ;^^  but 
after  all,  the  triumph  in  its  full  extent,  was  little  more  than  a 
gleam  of  sunshine.  The  parliamentary  "  liberty''  granted,  was 
very  much  akin  to  the  present  Russian  idea  of  that  term. 
There  was  unlimited  freedom  to  haw  and  to  read  the  Sacred 
text,  but  none  whatever  to  form  any  opinion,  or,  at  least,  ew- 


»  From  an  exprestlon  of  Knox  himsolf,  Dr.  H'Crie,  In  one  place,  mppofea  him  to  hare  been 
engaged  with  hit  history  in  the  year  1568. 

i>  Knox's  History;  the  first  book  of  which  was  written  by  himself,  the  second,  third,  and 
foQTth  from  his  papers,  by  Richard  Bannatyne,  and  the  fifth  by  Mr.  Darid  Buchanan. 

14  It  bas  been  said  that  John  Knox  was  at  St.  Andrews  as  early  as  1088,  nay,  and  a  spectator 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Patrick  Hamilton.  Of  this,  howerer,  he  has  not  himself  informed  as,  and 
the  fact  yet  remains  to  be  ascertained.  Bat  whether  he  was  at  Glasgow  or  St.  Andrews,  neither 
the  death  of  onr  proto-Martyr,  nor  the  roice  of  Seton,  nor  the  cruel  usage  of  Ales,  had  made  any 
faroarable  impression.  We  hare  already  explained  his  earliest  morements  In  connexion  with 
Geneva,  (see  before  p.  3S0,  note,)  and  as  connected  with  his  native  land,  we  now  subjoin  other 
particulars.  Called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  St.  Andrews,  in  the  year  1547,  he  was  soon 
after  carried  out  of  Scotland,  and  did  not  return  to  it  for  above  eight  years.  Remaining  only 
nine  months,  or  from  November  1555  to  July  following,  he  embarked  for  the  Continent,  and  did 
not  retam  till  the  2d  of  May  1559.  In  1500,  he  was  settled  as  minister  in  Edinbniigh.  Thus,  it 
appears,  that  as  the  Scriptures  had  been  reading  for  about  eighteen  years  before  he  declared 
himself,  so  they  continned  to  be  read  for  sixteen  more  before  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  coun- 
try. In  other  words,  for  a  space  of  time  equal  to  an  entire  generation,  the  Divine  record  had 
been,  first  in  secret,  and  then  more  openly.  fhlSlling  its  purpose,  at  the  bidding  of  Him  alone, 
who  thus,  so  providentially,  first  gave  it  to  North  Britain.  After  his  final  return,  Knox  preached 
his  first  sermon  at  St.  Andrews,  in  June  1559 ;  bat  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  was  aboat 
thirty -three  years  after  the  first  copiesiin  print  of  the  Sacred  Volume  had  arrived  in  that  City,  as 
well  as  at  Bdinburgh ;  nay,  and  twenty  years  after  it  had  been  pablicly  announced  that  it  was 
this  which  then  oocadoned  att  the  din  ondplajf  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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^ef9  it !  In  strict  propriety  of  speech,  the  terms  of  the  Act 
were  a  mixture  of  presumption  and  cruelty,  or  of  profanity  and 
persecution  :  of  presumption  in  any  men  taking  it  upon  them 
to  legislate  on  a  subject  so  sacred ;  of  cruelty,  in  resolving  to 
punish  their  fellow-subjects  for  their  opinions,  and,  according 
to  the  report  of  Sadler,  with  death  itself. 

The  most  memorable  circumstance  however  was,  what  we 
have  already  hinted,  that  the  Act  never  was  repealed.  As 
it  was  therefore  '^  lawful  for  all  men  to  haw  the  holy  writ,"" 
it  never  could  be  illegal  to  import  it,  and  we  have  to  witness 
presently  the  extent  to  which  this  importation  must  have 
gone.  Meanwhile,  and  just  as  if  to  render  all  future  progress 
only  the  more  observable,  the  Regent  of  Scotland,  the  self- 
same governor  who  had  sent  out  these  proclamations,  in  less 
than  six  months  had  entirely  changed  his  politics !  Indeed, 
the  very  next  month  after  Parliament  rose,  he  had  begun  to 
betray  symptoms  of  wavering ;  and  though  he,  and  some 
others,  had  sold  their  country  for  English  gold,  since  Beaton 
was  once  more  at  liberty,  as  well  as  in  great  wrath  at  what  had 
been  done  while  he  was  in  confinement,  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  Earl  of  Arran  will  be  entirely  at  his  command.  In 
short,  the  Lords  of  the  ''  substantial^  Parliament  were  soon 
at  variance,  and  though  the  treaties  both  of  peace  and  marriage 
with  England,  concluded  at  Greenwich  on  the  1st  of  July, 
were  ratified  by  Arran  on  Friday  the  25th  of  August,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  proclaimed  Beaton  a  traitor ;  in  ten  days 
after,  or  Sunday  the  3d  of  September,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Archbishop  !  They  met  at  Gallender  House, 
went  together  to  Stirling,  where,  in  the  Franciscan  convent, 
the  Governor  abjured  in  favour  of  ^^  the  old  leaming,^^  and  from 
the  man  he  had  imprisoned  in  January,  received  absolution  in 
September  for  all  that  he  had  done  ! 

The  year  1543  is  indeed  a  marked  and  conspicuons  one,  sa  having 
been  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  every  sovereign  in  Europe,  with  the  Pon- 
tiff in  the  midst  of  them  all.  Without  exception,  their  characters  suffer- 
ed shipwreck  in  open  day ;  for  wherever  we  turn  our  eye,  hypocrisy,  how- 
ever shallow,  and  want  of  principle,  are  conspicuous.  Under  our  English 
history,  we  had  occasion  to  glance  at  this  spectacle,  but  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  being  looked  at  once  more,  now  that  Scotland  also  must  be 
included.  These  rulers  being  all  gathered  before  us,  as  into  one  focus, 
and  at  the  same  time,  renders  the  lesson  more  striking.  It  is  one  which 
was  well  fitted  to  convey  some  lasting  instruction  to  posterity. 
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On  looking  abroad,  we  see  the  King  of  France  standing  before  us,  with 
the  Pontiff  on  one  side,  and  the  Turk  on  the  other,  in  closest  political 
alliance  ;  and  if  we  ask  for  a  fellow  to  this  picture,  we  have  it  in  the  per- 
son of  our  English  monarch.  There  he  is,  with  the  Emperor,  Charles  Y., 
on  one  hand,  and  the  Regent  of  Scotland  on  the  other.  At  this  moment, 
from  political  motives,  and  however  the  Cardinals  at  Rome  might  profess 
to  be  scandalized,  even  to  the  Turh^  the  Pot^^i^  himself  was  far  from  being 
inimical ;  while  he  was  enraged  with  the  Emperor,  now  in  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  with  the  condemned  or  anathematized  heretic  sove- 
reign of  England.  The  Emperor,  that  steady  enemy  of  all  change,  or 
of  every  opinion  denoimced  as  heretical,  was,  professedly,  no  less  angry 
with  Francis,  because,  as  Charles  himself  expressed  it,  he  ''  had  not  de- 
serted Rome,  and  consented  to  a  reformation  according  to  his  promise  !'' 
Heniy,  greatly  incensed  with  Francis,  for  his  desertion  of  himself,  was,  to 
serve  his  own  ambition,  courting  alliance  with  the  Regent  of  Scotland.  He 
had  been  urging  him,  as  he  had  done  James  V.,  to  '*  set  forth  the  Scrip- 
tures ^^  throughout  all  Scotland,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  he  was  not 
only  restraining  their  perusal,  within  his  own  kingdom,  as  far  as  his  feeble 
power  went ;  but  was  taking  them  from  all  those  who  had  as  much  need 

• 

to  be  saved,  and  were  as  likely  to  profit,  as  any  ''  nobleman,  or  gentle- 
woman, or  captain  of  the  wars,"  in  all  England.  This  was  da9»  legisla- 
tion with  a  vengeance,  which  soon  fell  upon  his  own  head.  As  for  the 
Governor  of  Scotland,  who  had  first  signed  a  treaty  with  England,  de- 
nouncing Beaton  as  a  traitor,  and  in  ten  days  afterwards  espoused  his 
cause  and  the  French  interest,  he  was  now  preparing,  with  his  cousin, 
the  Cardinal,  to  resist  the  incensed  ambition  of  his  former  ally.  Henry's 
voice  was  now  for  war,  and  in  Scotland  war  to  the  knife ;  so  that  the  same 
English  monarch  who,  this  year,  had  been  professing  to  Scotland  such 
zeal  for  the  Scriptures,  by  the  next  had  given  orders  to  '*  beat  down  and 
overthrow  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  to  bum  and  sack  the  capital,  with 
Holyrood  and  Leith,  and  the  villages  around,  putting  man,  woman,  and 
child  to  the  sword,  without  exception  I  To  overthrow  St.  Andrews  so  as  the 
upper  stone  may  be  the  nether,  and  not  one  stick  stand  by  another  !  "* 
To  lay  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  ! 

Thus,  glaringly,  did  all  those  men,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  re- 
move everything  sacred  or  praiseworthy  f&r  from  them,  and  probably 
the  most  consistent  man  among  them  all  was  the  Gbakd  Turk  ;  but  cer- 
tainly it  has  been  a  strange  perversion,  in  too  many  historians,  to  men- 
tion the  sacred  name  of  Christianity,  or  the  Sacred  Volume,  in  connexion 
with  any  one  of  these  rulers  ;  as  though  he  cared  for  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  No  injury  to  the  reader  can  be  greater  than  that  of  con- 
founding the  history  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  the  Christianity  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  such  men.     It  was  God  ruling  in  the  midst  of  his  ene- 
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mies,  and,  with  regard  to  his  own  cause,  most  evidently  holding  them  all 
in  derision. 

Turning  away  from  this  conspicuous  display  of  human  de- 
pravity, there  is  but  little  more  to  add,  than  that  the  King  in 
England,  and  the  Cardinal  in  Scotland,  who  hated  each  other 
with  a  perfect  hatred,  were  now  alike  hastening  to  their  rain, 
and  to  die  within  eight  months  of  each  other.  Beaton  onoe 
more  in  possession  of  unlimited  power,  was  sure  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  word  opinions^  so  strangely  inserted,  like  a  sting 
in  the  tail  of  the  late  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  with  this  pre- 
cious Governor  at  his  feet,  he  took  him  forth  in  1545,  as  he 
had  formerly  done  James  V.,  to  witness  and  sanction  his  mur- 
ders. To  say  nothing  of  those  who  were  banished,  these 
amounted  to  at  least  seven  in  number,  and  through  the  Gardi- 
naFs  influence,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  partook  of  a  new  cha- 
racter. It  had  been  the  practice  of  that  community  to  which 
he  belonged,  to  burn  people  to  ashes  for  their  opinions ;  but 
whether  it  was  cowardice  in  Beaton  that  he  durst  not  do  this, 
or  rather  cunning,  that  he  might  identify  the  State  with  what 
he  did ;  yet  so  it  was,  that  of  five  persons  put  to  death  at 
Perth,  four  were  hanged,  and  one  was  drowned.  The  last  was 
a  female,  the  first  and  only  martyr  of  that  sex  of  which  we 
read.  She  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  sufierers,  with  an  infant 
at  her  breast,  who,  before  she  was  thrown  into  the  water,  gave 
the  infant  to  another,  and  expressed  great  joy  in  following  her 
husband  to  a  better  world."  A  sixth  individual,  a  priest,  John 
Rogers,  is  said  to  have  been  dispatched  within  the  Castle  of 
St.  Andrews,  or  thrown  over  the  wall,  so  as  to  occasion  his 
death  ;  but  the  only  instance  of  death  by  fire  was,  conspicuous- 
ly, Beaton''s  own  act,  shortly  before  his  own  murder.  This  was 
George  Wishart,  whose  martyrdom,  on  the  1st  of  March  1646, 
is  to  be  found  in  our  general  histories,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  Government  state  papers  and  manuscripts,  but  recently  pub- 
lished. One  point  only  is  deserving  of  notice  here,  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  pinnacle  on  which  Beaton  stood,  just  before  he  was 
thrown  down  or  slain  within  his  own  strong  castle,  while  in  the 
act  of  rendering  it  stronger  still.    This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  inso- 


1  s  The  name*  of  these  worthy  dtizent  of  Perth  were— William  Anderson,  Robert  Lain1>,  Janet 
Ronald,  James  Finlayson,  and  his  wife  Helen,  formerly  named  Stark. 
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lence  with  which  he  trampled  on  his  victim,  the  Governor,  and 
now  treated  his  authority.  Arran  had  advised  delay,  and  that 
the  cause  of  Wishart  should  be  thoroughly  examined,  intima- 
ting that  if  the  Cardinal  acted  with  precipitation,  the  blood  of 
this  man  would  be  required  at  his  hands.  However  deeply 
chagrined  at  this  message,  Beaton  coolly  replied,  ''  that  he  had 
not  written  to  him  about  this  matter,  as  supposing  himself  to 
be  any  way  dependent  upon  his  authority,  but  from  a  desire  that 
the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  heretics  might  have  a  show 
of  public  consent !  But  since  he  could  not  obtain  it,  he  would 
proceed  in  that  way  which  to  him  appeared  to  be  most 
proper  !"^*  He  did  proceed,  and  shortly  after  followed  to  his 
own  judgment  in  another  world.  His  death  by  violence,  which 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  May  1546,  may  be 
traced  to  the  long  cherished  desire  of  Henry  VIII.,  so  well 
known  by  his  agents  at  the  time ;  or  to  the  violent  existing 
quarrel  between  Norman  Lesly,  Master  of  Rothes,  and  the 
Cardinal,  respecting  a  piece  of  land,  heightened,  no  doubt,  by 
his  treatment  of  Wishart ;  but  the  event  was  nothing  more 
than  might  have  been  expected,  while  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  circumstance,  that  the  man  who  would  not  allow 
another  to  be  deliberately  and  legally  tried,  was  himself  put 
to  death,  without  trial  or  ceremony  of  any  kind. 

To  return,  however,  from  this  slight  anticipation  of  our  nar- 
rative. It  is  here  that  the  necessity  for  following  out  the  his- 
tory of  Scotland,  in  any  point,  save  one,  comes  to  an  end. 
To  many  readers  this  assertion  may  appear  not  a  little  extra- 
ordinary, but  such  is  the  fact ;  that  thus  early,  in  North  Bri- 
tain, so  far  as  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  concerned,  we  are  re- 
lieved from  all  necessity  for  any  reference  to  politics  or  political 
men,  or  almost  any  allusion  to  what  has  been  styled  either 
Church  or  State.  This  is  a  peculiarity  in  Scotish  history,  as 
yet  observed  by  very  few  readers  of  the  Bible,  either  there  or 
elsewhere,  and  it  remains  to  be  explained. 


x'  And  therefore  withont  any  "  tkote  of  public  conaent."  Could  he  only  hare  obtained  thli, 
he  might  have  yielded  to  the  Goyemor  lo  far  as  to  hare  hanged  Wiihart,  instead  of  committing 
him  to  the  flames,  jnit  as  he  had  already  done  with  the  Tictims  at  Perth ;  but  in  snch  a  coarse, 
the  GoTemor,  advised,  or  rather  overaw^  by  the  advice  and  solemn  warning  of  David  Hamil- 
ton, the  Laird  of  Preston,  would  yield  consent  to  Beaton  no  longer. 
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QUEEN  MARY,  JAMES   VI.,  TO  THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 

FROM  1543  TO  1660 — BIVGULAB  HISTORY  OP  THE  BCRIPTURBS  IW  SCOT- 
LAND, DURING  THIS  ENTIRE  PERIOD— NOT  SUPPLIED  PROM  ITS  OWN 
NATIVE  PRESS,  BUT  BT  IMPORTATION,  POR  MORE  THAN  A  HUNDRED 
TEARS — STATE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION — THE  APOCRYPHA. 

THE  PRESENT  VERSION  OF  THE  BIBLE  BECOME  THE  ONLY  ONE  IN  USE,  AND 
AT  A  PERIOD  INDISPUTABLY  SIGNIFICANT  OF  DIVINE  SUPERINTENDENCE 
OVER  THE  ENTIRE  KINGDOM. 

^ROM  the  year  1543,  and  for  more  than  three  successive 
generations^  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  north  of 
the  Tweed,  is  of  a  very  marked  or  memorable  charac- 
ter, and  pecaliar  to  Scotland  among  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  Certainly  not  one  of  them  has  the  same  story  to  tell. 
Throughout,  it  forms  a  remarkable  continuation  of  that  inde- 
pendence of  human  patronage,  which  has  been  so  steadily 
repudiated  from  the  beginning;  while  no  country  has  been 
more  signally  indebted  to  the  gracious  providence  of  Grod. 

In  1543,  when  it  was  first  proclaimed  to  be  lawful  to  peruse 
the  Scriptures,  although  they  had  been  reading  in  secret  for 
fully  sixteen  years,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  no  edition  of  the 
Bible  entire,  or  of  the  New  Testament  separately,  was  ordered 
to  be  printed.  Cardinal  Beaton  having  immediately  regained 
his  authority,  such  a  proposal  was  not  to  be  whispered  for  a 
moment.  But  as  he  was  removed  by  death  only  three  years 
after,  this  will  not  account  for  its  being,  not  three,  or  five, 
but  thirty-fiioe  years,  before  any  Bible  was  issued  from  the 
Scotish  press !  This,  too,  was  in  folio,  nor  did  a  second 
edition  follow,  and  of  the  same  unwieldy  character,  till  1610, 
or  above  thirty  years  more  had  passed  away.  Nay,  only  the 
third  edition,  and  at  last  in  the  octavo  size,  did  not  appear 
till  the  year  1633 ;  or  ninety  years  from  the  day  on  which  it 
was  said  to  be  lawful  to  luzte  and  to  read  the  Bible  in  Eng- 
lish !  There  was  then  also  a  fourth  edition,  in  1637,  and 
one  in  duodecimo  next  year.  Thus  it  was,  that  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  or  a  space  of  time  equal  to  that  of 
three  generations,  there  were  no  more  than  five  editions  of  the 
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Bible  issued  from  the  printing  presses  in  the  country ;  not  to 
say  that  two  of  these  were  in  folio,  no  size  even  approaching 
to  that  which  the  people  required,  having  made  its  appear- 
ance till  so  late  as  1633.  The  first  pocket  Bible  was  not 
printed  till  1638. 

Such  then  was  the  condition  of  our  Scotish  ancestors,  so 
far  as  their  own  native  press  was  concerned.  No  Bible,  even 
so  convenient  as  that  of  an  octavo  size,  had  been  printed  in 
Scotland,  for  the  use  of  the  community,  till  one  hundred 
and  seven  years  after  the  New  Testament  of  Tyndale  had 
been  first  conveyed  to  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  as  well 
as  other  ports.'  What  then  had  become  of  the  people  at 
large !  Had  they  been  left  destitute  of  the  book  of  life  to 
such  an  extent  as  this,  and  for  an  entire  century  after  it  first 
reached  their  shores  i  Far,  very  far  from  it.  In  proportion 
to  its  population,  perhaps  in  no  other  country  had  it  been 
more  generally  possessed,  if  not  eagerly  perused ;  and  the  ex- 
planation will  afibrd  us  now  in  review,  one  of  the  most  signal 
displays  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  our  northern  ancestors. 
Once  pointed  out,  it  certainly  will  be  difficult  for  the  present 
generati(m  to  escape  from  the  obligation  to  send  the  Sacred 
Volume  over  sea  and  land  to  other  nations. 

The  very  commencement  of  this  long  period  was  auspicious 
for  Scotland.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
Earl  of  Arran  was  overruled  to  make  his  proclamations 
throughout  the  country,  no  trifling  display  was  given  of  the 
Scriptures  having  been  already  there,  and  to  an  extent  which 
could  not  have  been  imagined.  But  at  the  same  moment, 
Henry  in  England  had  frowned  on  the  general  perusal  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  because,  as  it  has  been  said,  ^^  he  being  now 
to  go  abroad,  upon  a  weighty  expedition  to  France,  thought 
it  convenient  to  leave  his  subjects  at  home  as  easy  as  might 
be.''''  This  frown,  though  it  was  disregarded  by  many,  even 
in  England,  must  have  been  quite  in  favour  of  Scotish  usage. 
Whatever  supernumerary  copies  there  were,  might  have  been 
sent  down  to  the  north,  where  Henry  had  no  objection  that 
the  subjects  should  be  as  little  at  ease  as  possible.  The  prin- 
ters in  England  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  crooked 


I  One  edition  had  been  printed.  It  is  true,  but  at  Dort,  by  Hart  and  Charteria,  exprevly  for 
Scotland,  in  1001,  to  be  aftorvarda  mentioned,  but  this  ranl»  with  the  other  imporUd  editions. 
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policy  of  their  Sovereign,  and,  from  self-interest,  would  act 
accordingly.  Not  only  the  Bible,  but  what  Sadler  styles 
"  his  Majesty's  books  of  religion,^^  Henry  was  eager  should 
now  be  read  in  the  North,  and  by  the  month  of  August,  or 
just  before  the  Regent  had  turned  his  coat,  his  Majesty  had 
been  personally  anxious  to  know  how  they  were  "  liked '^  there. 
The  distinction  drawn,  in  reply,  between  them  and  the  Scrip- 
tures^ should  not  be  overlooked.  Although  the  gentlemen  of 
the  old  learning  were,  says  Sadler,  "  well  pleased  with  the 
restraint  of  the  Scriptures  in  England,  and  yet  would  have 
liked  it  much  better,  if  it  had  been  generally  restrained  from 
all  sorts,""'  there  was  another  class  ^^  much  offended  trith  the 
same  r  while,  at  the  same  moment,  the  "  books  of  religion,*" 
so  called,  the  ambassador  confesses  were  '^  not  much  liked  by 
any  party,"  and  as  for  the  Governor  or  Regent,  he  did  not 
desire  "  to  have  any  more  of  them.'" 

Beaton,  it  is  granted,  might  prevail  with  the  Regent  to 
discountenance  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  but  Provi- 
dence soon  found  him  enough  to  do,  whether  in  maintaining 
his  seat,  or  providing  for  his  own  safety.  Besides,  he  died  in 
the  short  space  of  three  years  ;  and  as  the  first  Bible  printed 
on  Scotish  ground  was  not  published  till  the  year  1579,  or 
seven  years  after  the  death  of  Knox ;  not  to  say  that  this  was 
in  folio,  and  appointed  to  be  sold  for  the  sum  of  £4^^  Ids.  4fd., 
or  seven  marks ;  how,  all  this  time,  had  it  fared  with  the 
people,  or  the  thousands  who,  even  now,  could  afford  no  such 
sum  I  It  may  indeed  appear  scarcely  credible,  but  by  even 
this  early  period  it  comes  out,  that  the  Sacred  Volume  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  was  almost  in  every  house !  A  better  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  this  fact  could  not  be  desired,  since  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Dedication  to  James  VI.  of  this  first  Bible. 
After  acknowledging  the  "  great  occasion"  they  had  "  to 
glorify  the  goodness  of  God  towards  their  country,"  the 
Assembly  addressing  the  King  exclaims — 

«  0  what  diiferenoe  may  be  seen  between  iKese  days  of  light,  vhen  cdmoH  in 
every  private  house  the  Book  of  God^s  Law  is  read,  and  understood  in  our  Tuigar 
tonguey  and  that  age  of  darkness,  when  scarcely  in  a  whole  city,  (without  the 
cloisters  of  monks  and  friars,)  could  the  Book  of  God  once  be  found,  and  that  ia 
a  strange  tongue  of  Latin,  not  good,  but  mixed  with  barbarity  ;  used  and  read 
by  few,  and  almost  understood  or  exponed  by  none  ;  and  when  the  false  named 
clergy  of  this  realm,  abusing  the  gentle  nature  of  your  Highness'  most  noble 
goodsii-e,  of  worthy  memory,  made  it  a  capital  crime,  to  be  punished  with  the 
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fire,  to  have  or  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar  language  ;  and  to  make 
them  to  all  men  more  odious,  as  if  it  had  been  the  detestable  name  of  a  perni- 
cious sect,  they  were  named  New  Testamentebs.''^  And  certainly,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Christian  itself,  a  more  honourable  appellative,  by  way  of  reproach, 
was  never  bestowed  on  the  people  of  any  country. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  folio  Bible  now  published  was  in- 
tended chiefly  ^^  to  the  end,  that  in  every  parish  kirk  there 
should  be  at  least  one  kept,  to  be  called  *•  the  common  book  of 
the  kirk,"*  as  a  most  meet  ornament  for  such  a  place,  and  a  per- 
petual register  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all  true 
doctrine,  to  be  made  patent  to  all  the  people  of  every  congre- 
gation, as  the  ONLY  right  rvle  to  direct  and  govern  them  in 
matters  of  religion,  as  also  to  confirm  them  in  the  truth  re- 
ceived, and  to  reform  and  redress  corruptions,  whensoever 
they  may  creep  in."*'^ 

But  still  the  question  returns — How  had  the  Sacred  Volume 
found  its  way  into  so  many  private  families !  There  was  no 
word  of  command  from  rulers,  no  voice  of  human  authority, 
and  yet  still,  from  the  beginning,  or  for  fifty  years  past,  from 
time  to  time,  the  Word  of  God  had,  it  is  evident,  come  into 
the  country.  There  was  no  such  thing  once  thought  of  then 
as  gratuitous  distribution.  The  people  desired  to  have  the 
Book  of  God,  and  must  have  gladly  paid  the  price,  but  it  came 
to  them  actually  terra  marique^  over  land,  nay,  and  over  sea. 
They  were  supplied  not  only  from  England^  but  from  the 
printing  presses  of  HoUand^  as  they  continued  to  be  from  both 
countries,  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  come.  Hence  the 
next  edition  executed  in  Scotland  was  still  a  folio,  and  not 
printed  till  1610,  or  only  a  few  months  before  our  present 
version;  the  first  edition  of  that  version  not  appearing  till 
1633,  and  the  first  pocket  Bible  not  till  five  years  later.     In 


'  See  the  dedication  to  what  it  commonly  styled  Baasandyne'f  Bible,  for  the  original  ortho- 
RTaphy.  While  this  Bible  was  printing,  or  in  1S7%  the  Aaeembly  had  oome  to  the  following 
among  other  conclusions,  which  were  inserted  in  their  records  the  second  year  niter  it  was  pub« 
lished,  or  in  U81.— "  The  power  ecclesiastical  floweth  immediately  from  God  and  the  mediator 
Jesns  Christ,  and  is  spiritaal,  not  having  a  temporal  Head  on  the  tartk,  bat  only  Christ,  the  orUjf 
sptritnal  King  and  Governor  of  his  Kirk."—"  Therefore  this  power  and  policy  of  the  Kirk  should 
lean  upon  the  Word  immediatdy,  as  the  only  ground  thereof;  and  should  bo  taken  from  the 
pore  fountains  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Kirk  hearing  the  Toice  of  Christ  the  only  spiritual  King,  and 
being  ruled  by  his  laws.'*—"  lijs  proper  to  Kings,  Princes,  and  Magistrates,  to  be  called  lords 
and  dominators  over  their  subjects,  whom  they  goTeru  civilly:  but  it  is  proper  to  Christ  only  to 
be  called  Lord  and  Master  in  the  spiritual  goremment  of  the  Kirk ;  and  all  others  that  bear 
office  therein,  ought  not  to  usurp  dominion,  nor  be  called  lords,  but  only  ministers,  disciples,  and 
serranu.  For  it  is  Chribt'b  proper  qfflc€  to  command  and  rule  his  Kirk  uniTersal,  and  every 
Particular  Kirk,  through  kit  Spirit  and  JVord,  by  the  ministry  of  men. 
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this  point  of  view,  certainly  no  other  people  in  Europe  can 
look  back  to  such  a  century.' 

After  this  we  need  not  repeat  that  the  course  pursued  by 
an  indulgent  Providence  was  one,  in  no  sense  relying  on  the 
patronage  or  power  of  the  authorities  in  Scotland ;  but  this 
fact  will  become  still  more  striking  if  we  now  glance  at  the 
history  of  these  two  folio  Bibles,  printed  in  the  country  itself. 

The  first  intimation  of  any  printer  in  Scotland  obtaining  a  direct 
license  to  publish  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue 
is  dated  22d  March  1564.  This  license  was  nothing  more  than  what 
was  customary  with  relation  to  every  other  book,  but  there  is  not  even 
the  shadow  of  proof  that  any  part  was  ever  put  to  press,  a  circumstance 
rendered  next  to  certain  from  what  followed.  Four  years  after  this,  or 
14th  April  1568,  Robert  Lekprevik,  the  printer  referred  to,  was  licensed 
to  print  the  translation  commonly  called  the  Geneva  Bible ;  and  as  this 
right  was  declared  to  be  for  twenty  years,  although  importation  was  not 
prohibited,  since,  from  printing  the  Bible,  every  other  person  in  Scot- 
land was,  what  hope  was  there  that  there  would  be  an  edition  by 
Lekprevik,  or  by  any  other  man,  before  the  year  1588  ?  Certainly  none. 
Lekprevik,  too,  let  it  be  observed,  had  been  constituted  "  King's  Printer" 
three  months  before  his  license  ;  and  in  the  course  of  business  printed 


3  How  many  editions  of  the  English  Bible  were  thus  printed  beyond  eeaa,  whether  for  Sonth 
or  North  Britain,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  had  the  London  Imprint, 
and  can  only  be  detected  by  an  experienced  eye,  but  that  there  were  many  thousands  is  well 
known.  At  first,  some  of  these  editions  may  have  been  undertaken  with  the  ooncurrence  of  the 
English  patentee,  if  not  at  his  expense,  but,  in  the  end,  the  Dutch  were  reading  a  serere  lecture 
to  this  country,  on  the  superiority  of  competition  to  monopo^f.  The  workmanship  in  Holland 
had  become  of  a  superior  character,  and  threatened  to  carry  the  printing  of  Bibles  ont  of  the 
kingdom.  Hence  the  language  of  Laud  already  quoted:—*'  the  books  that  eamufivm  ihenet 
were  better  prhtt,  better  bound,  better  paper  ^  and /or  all  the  charga  qf bringing,  sold  btUerdueap^ " 
A  free  press  at  home  would  have  effectually  met  this  grievance,  while  at  the  same  time  the  coarse 
pursued  by  Holland,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  department,  may  well  serve  am  a  warning  to  any 
people  against  avarice.  The  object  of  her  people  was  to  acquire,  n«««r  to  dispense;  and  they 
sought  to  gather  wealth  in  every  possible  direction.  Though  they  grew  no  timber,  yet  they,  at 
last,  used  more  ships  than  almost  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put  together,  and  certainly  never  any 
country  traded  so  much,  and  consumed  so  little.  They  had  no  Jlax  of  their  own  growth,  yet  made 
the  finest  linen  in  the  world ;  grew  no  tcool,  yet  made  immense  quantities  of  good  doth.  **  They 
are,"  said  Sir  William  Temple,  "  They  are  the  great  masters  of  Indian  spices  and  Persian  alks, 
yet  wear  plain  woolen,  and  feed  on  their  own  fish  and  roots.  They  sell  the  finest  of  their  ova 
cloth  to  France,  and  buy  coarse  cloth  out  of  England  for  their  own  wear.  They  send  abroad 
the  best  of  their  own  butter,  and  buy  the  cheapest  ont  of  Ireland  and  the  north  of  England  for 
their  own  use.  In  short,  they  furnish  infinite  luxury,  wliich  they  never  practise,  and  traffic  in 
pleasures  which  they  never  taste."  And  what  ensued  after  all  ?  Why  should  the  "  High  emd 
Mighty,*'  as  they  styled  themselves,  ever  come  to  petition  as  "  the  poor  and  oppretmd  States 
of  Holland  ?"  Let  a  nation  fall  into  the  parsimonious  and  hoarding  course  of  the  solitary  miser, 
its  downfall  is  certain.  Of  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  it  is  true  that  "  there  is  that  scatteiwlh. 
and  yet  iucreaseth ;  there  is  that  withholdcth  more  than  is  meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 
If  the  eyes  of  England,  om  a  nation,  therefore,  be  open,  she  must  see  that  her  only  safety  wow- 
depends  upon  her  being  not  only  Just,  but  pc'Mcroio— generous  as  a  nation  towards  other  nations- 
Sympathy  is  a  talent,  and  when  possessed  by  a  nation,  one  of  the  strongest  guarantees  for  its 
own  prosperity  and  peace,  when  laws,  and  human  policy,  or  grasping  avariccj  are  alike  in  vain. 
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books  at  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrews,  and  Stirling,  but  still,  from  whatever 
cause,  and  although  licensed,  he  never  printed  a  Bible  at  all !  What 
was  the  precise  value  implied  in  the  title  or  office  of  "  King's  Printer'' 
at  that  period  has  never  been  ascertained,  but  whatever  it  was,  the 
Scriptures  were  to  be  printed  independently  of  that  office.  It  so  hap- 
pened, that  in  1574,  this  King's  printer  had  published,  without  license, 
**  A  Dialogue  between  a  Clerk  and  a  Courtier,  in  verse,  to  the  reproach 
and  slander  of  our  Sovereign  Lord's  Regent."  He  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Gk>vemment,  and  for  some  time  was  confined  in  Edin- 
burgh castle.  He  mat^  then  have  forfeited  his  office,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  print  for  many  years  after.  But,  at  all  events,  soon  after  Lek- 
previk  had  lost  favour,  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures  was  to  be  taken 
up  in  good  earnest,  and  by  a  man  who  was  not  now  the  King's  printer, 
nor  ever  was. 

This  first  Bible,  therefore,  and  in  folio,  appeared  at  last.  It  is  a  verbatim 
reprint  of  the  Geneva  translation  of  1561,  or  that  book  which  we  have 
already  referred  to  as  promoted  by  the  father  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
only  it  is  more  correct.  Like  the  first  Bible  of  1537  for  England,  by 
Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  this,  therefore,  was  a  personal  enterprise,  ori- 
g^inating  with  two  men,  burgesses  of  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Bassandyne  and 
Alexander  Arbuthnot ;  the  latter,  it  should  seem,  the  man  of  most  sub- 
stance, the  former,  a  printer  by  profession.  Bassandyne,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  had  gone  first  to  Paris  and  then  to  Leyden,  where  he  acquired 
the  art  of  printing,  and  returning  to  his  own  country,  had  already  begun 
business  for  some  time,  in  the  Netherbow  of  Edinburgh.  He  commenced 
now  with  the  New  Testament,  which  was  finished,  and  dated  1576,  but 
its  issue  had  been  hindered  or  delayed  till  the  Old  was  completed,  in 
three  years  after,  or  1579.  By  about  this  time  Bassandyne  died,  and 
the  book  was  published  with  Arbuthnot's  name  only  at  the  beginning. 
It  had  been  finished  in  July,  and  in  six  weeks  after,  having  applied 
to  the  Privy  Council  for  a  license,  as  it  was  necessary  for  all  other  books, 
he  obtained  one,  and  at  the  same  time  also  the  title  of  King's  Printer.^ 
It  is  therefore  entitled 

*<  The  Bible  and  Holy  Scriptures  contained  in  the  Old  and  Newe  Testament. 
Printed  at  Edinburgh  be  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  Printer  to  the  King's  Majestie, 
dwelling  at  the  Kirk  of  Field.  1579.  Cum  gratia  et  privilegio  regiee  Majes- 
tatia.*** 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  a  Bible  not  for  general  use  at 
home,  but  for  the  ^*  Kirk,"  wherever  it  was  ;  and  it  deserves  notice,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  money  requisite  for  the  work  was  furnished 


*  Hence  it  Hppean  at  if  Lekprovik  had  loit  the  office  in  1574. 

^  This  last  phrase  is  not  to  be  undcratood  as  denoting  any  pririlege  either  peculiar  to  the  book 
itself,  or  to  ArbathnoU  It  was  common  to  other  books,  to  almost  all,  as  well  as  used  by  the 
other  printers. 
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while  it  was  printing ;  not,  however^  out  of  the  public  purse,  but  by  oon- 
tribution  of  the  parishioners,  through  their  ministers,  w^hether  bishops, 
superintendents,  or  visitors.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  present  from  the  people 
to  their  respective  places  of  worship,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  zealous  de- 
sire it  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  in  many,  if  not  in  most  instances, 
the  money  was  furnished  about  three  years  before  the  Bibles  were  fully 
delivered. 

It  was  not  till  thirty-one  years  after,  as  before  mentioned,  that  the 
next,  or  second  Bible  printed  in  Scotland,  appeared,  from  the  preaa  of 
Andrew  Hart,  dated  1610.  This  much  admired  folio  carries  equal  evi- 
dence of  its  being  an  independent  personal  undertaking.  Hart,  as  already 
stated,  was  not  the  King's  printer  now,  nor  ever  was ;  but  it  is  curious 
enough  that  he  published  this  book  in  the  &ce  of  Robert  Charteris,  then 
printer  to  his  Majesty,  who,  in  June  1606,  had  received  a  special  license 
for  twenty-live  years,  to  print  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  but^  like  his 
predecessor  before  Bassandyne's  time,  he  never  printed  even  one  solitaiy 
edition. 

Here,  then,  was  an  exact  repetition  of  what  occurred  before,  as  to 
Lekprevik,  the  royal  printer.    In  this  final  instance,  like  many  preceding 
throughout  this  history,  it  must  now  appear  that  the  Sacred  Volume  was 
a  subject,  with  which  royalty,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  consistency,  should 
have  been  cautious  of  intermeddling.    Touching  with  it  had  invariably 
elicited  personal  character.    Thus,  the  solitaiy  Bible  printed  in  his 
own  country,  while  James  YI.  was  yet  a  boy  of  thirteen,  had  been  the 
Qeneva  translation,  and  under  every  sermon  to  which  he  had  ever 
listened,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  this  was  the  Bible  from  which  the 
text  was  read ;  but  once  so  elated  with  being  James  I.  of  England,  of 
this  version  in  1 603,  he  had  chosen  to  express  his  opinion  veiy  contempt- 
uously.    Now,  however,  it  comes  out,  that  three  years  afterwards,  and 
while  the  Scriptures  were  actually  under  revision  in  England,  like 
Henry  Y III.,  who,  at  the  same  moment,  could  speak  one  way  in  England 
and  another  in  Scotland,  James  followed  his  example ;   and  Robert 
Charteris,  the  royal  printer,  and  Thomas  Finlason,  were   licensed  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1606,  to  print  Bibles  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  where  only  the  (Geneva  would  sell.    So  far  as  James's  license 
went,  indeed,  this  signified  nothing,  for  noMng  followed  ;  neither  Char- 
teris or  Finlason  ever  printed  the  Scriptures,  while  Hart,  well  know- 
ing, though  the  sovereign  had  spoken  out,  that  his  customers  in  Scotland 
thought  for  themselves,  published  his  Bible.   So  admired  was  it,  and  for 
so  long,  that  a  very  fine  edition  was  printed  by  an  Englishman,  Thomas 
Stafford,  at  Amsterdam,  as  late  as  the  year  1640,  claiming  this  distinc- 
tion on  its  title,  *'  conform  to  the  edition  printed  by  Andrew  Hart*' 
This  book  was  no  doubt  intended  for  the  British  market,  being  folio,  and 
it  conveys  a  proof  that  the  Qeneva  was  still  reading  even  in  public 
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worship,  thirty  years  after  our  present  version  had  been  issued,  and 
fifteen  yean  after  James  was  in  his  graye.  So  thoroughly  free  and  in- 
dependent, all  along,  so  separate  or  disengaged  from  all  other  national 
affairs,  has  been  the  history  of  the  English  Bible. 

The  evidence  of  this,  under  our  history  in  England,  has  been  already 
completed,  and  placed  in  such  a  light  as,  it  is  presumed,  can  never  be 
refuted.  The  same  character  has  been  discovered  in  Scotland,  nor  does 
the  proof  close  even  here,  although  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  period 
when  our  present  version  was  first  published  in  London.  The  folio  Bible, 
therefore,  finished  by  Hart  only  a  few  months  before,  stiU  invites  notice. 
It  was  not  a  reprint  of  the  preceding,  or  Bassandyne's,  throughout.  In 
the  Old  Testament  it  was,  but  the  New  was  similar  to  that  published 
in  England,  by  Laurence  Tomson,  almost  the  same  with  the  Geneva 
text,  but  having  what  were  styled  the  Notes  of  Beza  in  the  margin. 
No  license  whatever  for  printing  this  book  has  ever  been  found,  though 
there  may  have  been  one ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  next  year,  or  1611, 
when  the  first  edition  of  our  present  version  had  come  forth  in  England, 
we  find  the  following  enactment  by  the  diocesan  Synod  of  St.  Andrews. 

«  Forasmuch  as  it  was  thought  expedient  that  there  be  in  every  kirk  a  com- 
mon Bible,  it  was  concluded  that  every  brother  shall  urge  his  parishioners  to 
buy  one  of  the  Bibles  l<Ud'^  printed  by  Andro  Hart ;  and  the  brother  failing 
either  to  cause  buy  one,  as  said  is,  or  else  to  give  in  his  exact  diligence,  shall 
pay  at  the  next  synod  6  lib,  money  ;"  that  is,  ten  shillings  sterling. 

Thus,  although  James  had  been  acknowledged  as  supreme  governor 
in  the  south  of  the  island,  and  a  new  translation  had  been  published  there, 
here  was  the  Qeneva  required  to  be  used  in  all  these  Scotish  places  of 
worship. 

If  it  should  now  be  asserted  that  the  people  of  the  north  might  not 
even  yet  have  been  fully  apprised  of  the  new  Version  being  out,  moro 
especially  as  no  proclamation  was  ever  issued,  even  in  England ;  there 
can  be  no  question  that  by  1612,  all  parties  were  fiilly  aware  of  the 
fact ;  but  what  had  occurred  in  Scotland  by  this  time  ?  In  the  month 
of  June,  Oharteris,  the  King*s  printer,  through  some  misconduct,  hav- 
ing forfeited  his  office,  Finlason  had  succeeded  to  it,  and  obtained  a 
new  license,  extending  for  twenty-five  years  from  the  17th  of  June 
1612,  but  not  one  word  is  mentioned  respecting  the  new  Version  !  He 
was  licensed  indeed,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  to  print 
''  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
in  all  languages  ;"  but  he  did  nothing  more  than  prolong  the  mockery 
of  such  grants,  which  had  now  been  practised  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
He  never  printed  the  Scriptures  in  any  language  whatever.  Lekprevik, 
Gibson,  Charteris,  Finlason,  had  all  been  King's  printers  in  succes- 
sion ;  every  one  of  them  had  been  licensed  to  print  the  Bible,  but  not 
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one  of  them  ever  did  so.^  Our  histoiy,  in  iU  progress^  disengages 
itself  from  all  these  men  ;  but  the  last  license  bestowed,  becomes  by  fax 
the  most  observable^  owing  to  an  unprecedented  clause  inserted.  Bj  this 
clause,  it  becomes  evident,  not  only  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  legaUy 
imported,  as  for  nearly  seventy  years,  since  1543,  they  had  been ;  but 
now,  by  the  express  terms  of  this  license,  ant  printer,  bookseller,  or 
other  person,  might  legally  print  the  Scriptures,  or  cause  them  to  be 
printed,  either  in  Holland,  in  England,  or  at  home.  The  prohibition 
clause  is  expressly  and  entirely  abrogated.^  The  observant  reader  will 
mark  this  fact.  "  What  then,"  he  will  say,  "  could  possibly  be  the  in- 
ducement, and  in  the  year  after  our  present  version  had  been  published 
in  England,  to  make  this  exception  in  favour  of  Scotland,  the  effect  of 
which  vras  to  leave  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures  einiirdy  free  f  If  even 
a  license  were  at  all  necessary  for  any  one  edition,  it  was  open  to  any, 
or  many,  to  apply,  but  the  probability  is  that  Hart  had  printed  his  last 
impression  without  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Nothing  similar  to  this  was 
doing,  or  done,  in  England."  No,  nor  ever  has  been  done  there,  since  the 
days  of  Ed'ioard  ike  Sixth,  up  to  the  present  hour.  By  leaving  the  path  open 
to  all,  was  it  intended  to  induce  or  invite  some  individual  in  Scotland, 
from  preference,  and  of  his  own  free  choice,  to  print  the  present  version 
of  the  Bible,  then  recently  published  ?  So  it  might  seem,  but  no  man 
can  tell ;  the  motive  is  no  where  stated.  Such,  however,  are  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  at  this  juncture  they  are  of  historical  importance. 
That  the  propriety,  necessity,  or  wisdom,  of  nonrinterference,  should 
have  been  made  to  appear,  and  at  this  period,  is  worthy  of  special 
notice.  It  was  nine  years  after  James  is  represented  to  have  spoken, 
and  so  wildly,  at  Hampton  Court,  respecting  the  English  translations  of 
the  Bible,  especially  that  which  he  had  read  from  his  childhood  ;  and  a 
full  year  after  our  present  version,  with  such  a  fulsome  dedication  to 
himself,  had  made  its  appearance.  Thus  in  the  north,  as  well  as  in  the 
south,  the  people  were  left  to  choose  the  present  version  of  the  Sacred 
Volume — wh^n  they  webe  so  disposed. 

In  reference,  however,  to  Scotland,  that  her  sons  should 
have  been  supplied,  and  so  richly,  with  the  book  of  God,  in  a 
way  altogether  independent  of  her  native  press,  not  to  say  her 
reigning  government,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  points  in  her  history.     From  the 


fi  For  most  of  the  facts  relating  to  these  Scotish  patents,  the  aatbor  has  folloved  Uie  aoca* 
rate  information  giTcn  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leo  in  1824-6.  As  the  first  memorial  happened  to  br 
interdicted  at  the  time,  and  the  second  was  not  printed  for  sale,  the  contents  of  both  aiv 
not  known  beyond  a  select  circle.  Founded  on  original  documents,  printed  at  the  end  of  each 
memorial,  the  inquisitire  reader  will  there  find  many  other  carious  particulars. 

0  "  Kxceplmg  alwajft  the  Bible,  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalm-book,  which  dxall  no 
ways  be  comprehended  under  this  present  gift,  but  specially  rcserred  and  exoepied  ibitk 
thereof,  under  the  pain  of  five  hundred  marks  money  of  this  realm." 
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year  1626  down  to  1633,  and  even  later,  the  people  at  large 
had  been  supplied  entirely  from  without.  The  New  Tegta- 
menters  acquired  their  honourable  distinction  from  reading  an 
imported  book.  Their  Bibles,  after  this,  were  prepared  for 
them  at  a  distance,  with  paper  and  types  foreign  to  their 
country,  and  yet  as  early  as  1679,  the  book  was  "  almost  in 
every  house."*'  The  tide  of  importation,  however,  was  then 
only  setting  in  with  a  stronger  current,  for  after  that  it  rose 
to  a  far  greater  height.^ 

After  these  statements,  it  cannot  but  appear  passing  strange 


8  Nor  let  it  bo  iraagiDed  that  the  5>cHptttres  only  thus  arrived.  Firad  for  the  mind,  speaking 
generally,  came  from  a  distance,  and  so  spirited  was  the  importation,  so  numerons  the  editions 
of  some  other  books,  that,  including  England  itself,  the  dUJtotHion  to  read  could  scarcely  have 
been  stronger  in  any  other  country  at  the  time.  This  becomes  very  evident  throughout  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  dxteenth  century,  during  the  whole  of  which  time,  Elisabeth  of  England 
was  so  apprehensive  of  the  power  of  the  press,  that,  at  last,  books  were  printed  in  Edinburgh, 
which  the  printers  upon  English  ground  were  afraid  to  risk.  But  first,  in  proof  of  importation, 
so  early  as  June  1573  we  find  a  license  for  one  Hooper  to  carry  books  fktim  England  down  to 
Scotland  in  the  way  of  regular  buidness.  By  1580  a  native  of  France,  and  printer  well  known 
in  London,  Thomas  Vantrollier,  had  obtained  liberty  to  import  books  there,  and  he  himself  was 
probably  in  Scotland  next  year ;  bnt  in  1584  ho  had  come  down  from  London  to  live  in  Edin- 
bargh.  Obliged  to  decamp,  it  has  been  said,  for  having  printed  the  Spaeeio  of  Jordano  Bmno, 
a  profane  Italian  writer,  though  the  General  Assembly  asserted  that  he  was  "  banished  for  re- 
ligion," he  yet  continued  to  print  in  1x>th  capitals,  having  left  his  wife  to  negotiate  his  business 
in  London.  One  of  his  first  productions  at  Edinburgh  was  "  The  Temporiser,  or  ho  that 
chaugeth  with  the  times,  1564  ;"  and  in  the  same  year  he  printed  for  King  James,  then  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Essays  of  a  prentise."  In  1587  John  Norton  of  Lon- 
don, in  conjunction  with  Andrew  Hart  of  Edinburgh,  were  bringing  books  from  Germany,  to 
Scotland  equally  with  England,  from  "  whence  Edinburgh  was  supplied  with  better  books 
than  heretofore,  as  cheap  as  they  were  sold  in  London."  Hart,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  respectable  men  of  his  day,  and  deserved  well  of  his  country.  But  a  short  time 
elapsed  when  he  petitioned  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  8th  of  Fobmary  1589,  i.  e.  1500.  Repre- 
senting to  them  the  hurt  sustained  by  the  scarcitjf  of  books,  and  the  exorbitant  prices  paid  for 
those  brought  from  England,  which  were  thus  sold  at  third  hand,  because  brought  there  from 
the  continent ;  he  petitioned  that  books  should  be  imported  direct  firom  abroad,  duty  Jree. 
Hb  8UCCSBDBO,  uot  ouly  for  himself,  but  others.  The  Lords  ordained  the  officers  of  customs 
at  "  RdifUMrgh,  and  the  other  burghs,  to  desist  asking  custom  for  any  books  or  rolumes 
brought,  or  to  be  brought,  within  this  realm."  We  need  not  exclaim— What  a  contrast  to  the 
proceedings  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  counsel  at  the  moment !  But  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  250  years,  we  ask,  if  as  much  can  be  said  now  ?  Here,  however,  was  proof  powerful  of 
thirst  for  reading,  and  the  liberty  granted  becomes  more  observable  from  the  King,  under  some 
temporary  alarm,  having,  in  July  1587,  procured  an  act  of  Parliament  against  the  sellers  or 
disperscrs  of  erroneous  books.  Thus,  at  all  events,  not  ouly  Bibles  but  other  books  were  pro- 
cured at  far  less  expense  and  trouble  from  Holland  and  France  than  from  England,  and  the 
effects  soon  became  evident  It  was  short! j  after  this  that  John  Norton,  already  mentioned, 
having,  in  June  1591,  obtained  a  separate  license  from  the  Privy  Council,  his  factors  received 
"  full  power,  liberty,  and  license,  from  the  King,  to  use  his  traffic  of  importing  and  selling  a// 
sorts  of  books,  in  aU  languages ;"  upon  which  Norton  opened  a  shop  in  Edinburgh  for  vending 
by  retail.  Not  being  a  freeman  of  the  city,  this  was  complained  of  as  an  infringement,  though 
no  objection  was  made  to  bis  toholesale  trade.  Again,  however,  in  1597  Hart,  for  some  reason, 
finding  it  necessary  to  petition  the  Lords  of  the  Exchequer  against  the  Custom-house,  they 
ordained,  as  the  Privy  Council  had  done  before,  that  no  duty  should  be  asked,  or  taken,  for 
any  book  brought,  or  to  be  brought.  In  any  time  coming,  into  this  realm.  Accordingly,  impor- 
tation continued.  Books  were  printing  abroad  expressly  for  the  Scotish  market,  and  also  for 
Sootish  authors.  In  Holland  and  Paris,  to  an  extent  now  but  little  known.  As  for  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  find  Hart  printing  at  Dort,  in  conjunction  with  the  heirs  of  Henry  Charteils,  an  edi- 
tion of  the  English  Geneva  Bible  in  IflOl ;  a  New  Testament  in  1G03 ;  and  finally  in  Edinburgh , 
his  folio  editions  of  1610  and  1613.  The  first  New  Testament  of  our  present  verfiion  printed  in 
Scotland,  was  by  his  heirs,  in  1628. 
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that  it  should  have  been  supposed,  nay  asserted,  and  in  print, 
even  in  our  own  day,  that  from  the  time  when  the  people  of 
Scotland  (in  1 543)  obtained  leave  to  read  the  Bible,  very  few 
people  in  those  days  could  read  at  all ! !  And  that  zery  few 
copies  were  introduced  into  Scotland,  till  after  the  year  1560 ! ! 
Such  is  the  ignorance  still  betrayed  respecting  one  of  the  most 
heart-stirring  periods  of  her  history,  and  which,  a%  the  earliest^ 
ought  to  have  been  regarded  with  the  deeper  interest.  These, 
however,  are  only  like  the  assertions  of  a  man,  who  never  all 
his  lifetime  enquired  what  was  then  doing,  or  done.  Why, 
for  sixteen  years,  without  asking  Ua^oe^  the  people  had  been 
reading  the  New  Testament,  at  least  to  this  extent,  that,  their 
enemies  themselves  being  judges,  they  declared,  it  was  thu  that 
occasioned  all  the  din  throuffhout  the  land.  Before  1543  also, 
or  before  one  word  was  spoken  about  leave^  they  had  been 
reading  the  Bible  entire ;  only  they  could  then  carry  in  their 
hand,  what  formerly  they  had  read  in  concealment.  Nay, 
after  leave  was  proclaimed,  and  after  the  man  by  whose  orders 
this  was  done,  had  changed  his  tone,  reading  went  on  as  be- 
fore, and  to  an  extent  not  only  as  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
but  even  as  to  other  books,  with  which  many  in  the  present 
day  are  but  little  acquainted,  and  but  too  few  have  ever  ob- 
served.^ 

After  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  not  only  im- 
portation of  books  from  abroad,  but  printing  of  books  at  home 
having  proceeded  with  accelerated  progress,  we  have  the  surest 
index  to  the  art  of  reading  having  advanced  with  equal  steps. 
Indeed,  some  time  after  this,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
prove  that  anxious  attention  had  been  bestowed  upon  educa- 
tion down  to  the  humblest  rank,  and  the  art  of  reading  had 
become  very  general.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  a  picture 
too  highly  coloured ;  but  according  to  Kirkton  the  historian, 
by  the  time  that  our  present  version  of  the  Bible  was  prevail- 


B  According  to  the  ttatements.  of  Dr.  Loe ;  of  Buchanan's  Tenion  of  the  Pmlma,  from  1568  to 
1610,  there  had  heen  Uiirty-one  editionB,  printed  at  Parte,  Antwerp,  and  London ;  to  way  nothing 
more  of  hie  history,  than  that  there  had  heen  fonr  editions  from  158S  to  1594.  Not  to  mentioii 
many  editions  of  the  separate  pieces  of  Sir  Darid  Lindsay  in  the  course  of  only  flfty-six  yean. 
Arom  1558  to  1614,  there  had  been  fourteen  editions  of  his  entire  works ;  nine  at  least  printed  in 
Scotland,  besides  throe  in  London  and  two  in  Paris,  chiefly  for  importation  into  the  north.  Of 
Principal  Rolloc's  worlcs,  who  died  in  1506,  at  least  sixteen  Tolnmes  were  published  before  MRS, 
all  of  which  passed  rapidly  through  snccessiTe  editions.  In  short,  the  books  printiog  in  the 
country  had  now  proceeded  from  nine  or  ten  diflferent  presses,  and  as  the  bookMlIcrs  of  Edin- 
buigh  were  about  the  same  number,  some  of  them  importing  foreign  publications,  and  all  sell* 
ing  the  productions  of  their  own  country,  of  course  the  purchasera  and  readers  corresponded. 
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ing  throughout  the  kingdom,  or  before  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  he  affirms  that  "  every  village  in  Scotland  had  a 
school,  every  family  almost  had  a  Bible ;  yea  in  most  of  the 
country  all  the  children  of  age  could  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
were  provided  with  Bibles  either  by  their  parents  or  the 
ministers.''^  Whatever  deductions  from  this  statement  can 
be  proved,  may  be  freely  allowed,  but  after  all,  we  presume 
that  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  moral  cultivation  had  cer- 
tainly been  attained,  and  beyond  this  period  we  do  not  at 
present  proceed. 


Clfte  9jp0crs9l^a. 


Although  our  present  version  of  the  Bible  was  now  gaining  general 
acceptance  throughout  Britain,  there  was  still  one  serious  incumbrance 
from  which  it  behoved  to  be  delivered,  and  with  which  it  ought  never, 
for  a  moment,  to  have  been  associated.  We  allude  to  the  Apocrypha. 
The  clear  and  very  decided  views  of  divine  truth  held  by  Tyndale,  forbid 
the  idea  that  he  would  have  ever  associated  it  with  the  Sacred  Volume, 
and  at  all  events,  of  its  introduction,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  into  this 
country  he  stands  innocent.  But  Coverdale,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
so  lent  himself  to  Orumwell,  entertained  no  such  scruples.  The  books  of 
the  Apocrypha  were  then  indeed  placed  by  themselves,  as  in  distinction 
from  the  Sacred  Canon,  but  their  insertion,  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  like  the  term  penance  adopted  in  Coverdale*8  text,  was  a 
sacrifice  made  at  the  altar  of  expediency ;  that  baneful  doctrine  by 
which  the  Vicar-General  was  at  once  ruled  and  ruined.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  constrained  to  bow  before  the  power  of  Orumwell 's  influence,  never 
having  once  denoijnced  Coverdale,  might  well  let  the  book  pass  without 
open  censure,  or  wink  at  the  progress  of  a  version  which  was  to  contain 
both  penance  and  the  Apocrypha. 

Penance  had  been  so  far,  and  at  once  banished  from  public  approbar 
tion,  by  the  adoption  of  Tyndale's  version  in  1537,  and  in  preference  to 
that  of  Coverdale.  But  John  Rogers  having  included  the  Apocrypha, 
from  Coverdale,  that  was  now  to  be  dealt  with,  and  in  no  measured 
terms.  Even  before  our  last  revisers  began,  great  dissatisfaction  had 
been  expressed  in  print  as  to  the  Apocrypha.'^  But  it  deserves  our 
notice,  that  when  our  present  version  was  preparing,  and  as  early  as 
1604,  the  King  was  warned  by  a  voice  even  from  without  the  kingdom, 


10  Among  othen,  sec  "  The  Plea  of  the  Innocent,"  by  JosiaB  Nichols,  1G02. 
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in  very  decided  terms.  This  referred  at  once  to  the  content-s  of  the 
Apocryphal  books,  but  especially  to  their  being  read  in  public  worship — 

'^  Because  the  canonical  Scriptures  are  aione  sufficient  for  the  Church  ;  and 

have  this  prerogative  and  excellency  above  all  other  writings  whatsoever." 

^  Else  should  errors,  fablet,  mcigic,  blasphemy ,  and  contradiction  of  the  cammieai 
Hcriptures  be  brought  into  th£  Church  ;  for  such  are  found  in  the  Apocrypha 
books.  As,  for  example,  see  Errors  in  Ecclesiasticus  and  2  Machabees; 
Fables  in  Esdras,  2  Mach abbes,  and  Tobjt  ;  Magic  and  Blasphemy  in  Tobit  ; 
contradiction  to  canonical  Scripture  in  Judith,  E^heu,  and  Ecclesiasticus.*' 
*<  Else  should  many  still  be  nousled  in  their  ignorance  and  error,  to  think  that 
the  Apocrypha  books  be  the  Word  of  God  and  part  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament"  ii 

No  attention  having  been  paid  to  this  remonstrance,  and  the  Apocry- 
pha having  been  printed  along  with  our  present  version,  the  Parliament 
was  now  to  be  addressed  in  bolder  language,  not  as  to  its  being  read 
merely,  but  in  reference  to  its  place  within  the  boards  of  the  Bible.  In 
1642,  to  Bartholomew's  Church,  behind  the  Old  Exchange,  London,  an 
individual  had  been  chosen  minister,  who  was  about  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  day,  and  in  rabbinical  learning  too,  but  certainly  no  advocate 
for  the  Apocrypha  holding  such  a  place  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  Having 
been  appointed  to  preach  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  29th  of 
March  1643,  which  happened  to  be  his  birthday  at  the  age  of  41,  he 
took  for  his  text  Luke  i.  17. 

^  The  words  of  the  text,"  said  he,  ^  are  the  last  words  of  the  Old  Testament 
— there  uttered  by  a  prophet,  here  expounded  by  an  angel ;  there  concluding  the 
law,  and  here  beginning  the  Gospel.  '  Behold,'  saith  Malachi, '  I  will  send  you 
Elijah  the  prophet ;'  and  '  he,'  saith  the  angel,  *  shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elias.'  And  '  He  shall  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  chil- 
dren,' saith  the  one  ;  and  <  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just,'  saith  the 
other.  Thus  sweetly  and  nearly  should  the  two  Testaments  join  together,  and 
thus  divinely  would  they  kiss  each  other,  but  that  the  wretched  Apocryj^  doth 
thrust  in  between.  Like  the  two  cherubims  in  the  temple  oracle,  as  with  their 
outer  wings  tliey  touch  the  two  sides  of  the  house,  from  <  In  the  beginning,'  to 
<  Come  Lord  Jesus  ^'  so  with  their  inner,  they  fDO%dd  touch  each  other — the  end 
of  the  Law,  with  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel — did  not  this  patehery  of  human 
intention  divorce  them  asunder. 

<<  It  is  a  tiling  not  a  little  to  be  admired,  how  this  Apocrypha  could  ever  get 
such  a  place  in  the  hearts,  and  in  the  Bibles,  of  primitive  times,  as  to  oome 
and  sit  in  the  very  centre  of  them  both.  But  to  this  wonderment  there  may 
be  some  satisfaction  given — ^namely,  because  that  these  books  came  to  them 
from  among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New;  and  because 
that  the  Jews  alone,  and  alone  so  long,  had  had  the  knowledge  of  divinity  and 


11  "An  apology  or  defense  of  such  true  ChriBtians,  as  are  commonly,  bat  nnjostly,  called 
Brownisto."  Amsterdam,  1604,  pp.  66,  66,  where  the  texts  are  specified  in  proof  of  their  amer- 
tions.  This  is  addressed  to  the  King  by  "  the  English  Church,  at  Amsterdam  in  the  low  coan> 
tries,  exiled  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;"  and  from  which  we  shall  find  his  Enslish 
subjects  soon  taking  their  departure  to  a  mure  distant  abode. 
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religion  among  them,  the  converted  Grentiles  could  not  but  give  their  writings 

extraordinary  esteem. But  it  is  a  wonder,  to  which  I  could  never  yet  receive 

satisfaction,  that  in  churches  that  are  reformed — that  have  shaken  off  the  yoke 
of  superstition,  and  unpinned  themselves  from  off  the  sleeve  of  former  customs, 
or  doing  as  their  ancestors  have  done  ;  yet  in  such  a  thing  as  this,  and  of  so 
great  import,  should  do  as  first  ignorance,  and  then  superstition,  hath  done 
before  them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  have  refused  these  books  out  of  the 
canon  ;  but  they  have  reserved  them  still  in  the  Bible  !  As  if  God  should  have 
cast  Adam  out  of  the  state  of  happiness,  and  yet  have  continued  him  in  the 
place  of  happiness." 

This  was  no  other  tlian  the  well  known  Dr.  John  Lightfoot ;  and  it  is 
carious  enough,  that  he  was  then  preaching  weekly  on  the  veiy  spot  to 
which  the  body  of  Ooverdale  had  been  consigned  in  1568,  or  seventy- 
five  years  before ;  the  man  who  first  placed  the  Apocrypha  in  English 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.^^  The  present  preacher, 
indeed,  had  long  felt  as  he  now  did,  and  fourteen  years  ago,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven,  in  his  earliest  publication,  had  spoken  out  in  a  similar 
strain.  The  figure  he  employed  with  the  Commons  must  have  been  a 
{avouzite  one,  for  he  had  employed  it  before,  and  was  now  only  quoting 
his  mature  sentiments  before  Parliament  on  a  public  fast  day,  in  the 
probable  hope  that  they  might  have  some  practical  effect.  Speaking, 
in  1629,  of  those  who  had  put  in  the  Apocrypha  between  Malachi  and 
Matthew,  he  had  said — 

^  What  do  they,  but  make  a  wall  between  the  seraphim,  that  they  cannot 
hear  each  other's  czy !  What  do  they,  but  make  a  stop  between  the  cherubim, 
that  they  cannot  touch  each  other's  wings  ?  What  do  they,  but  divorce  the 
marriage  of  the  Testaments,  and  so  are  guilty  of  the  breach  of  ^  that  which  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder  !' "  In  short,  he  earnestly  longed 
for  its  being  banished  from  the  Bible  ;  and  therefore,  once  more,  on  the  26th 
of  August  1645,  when  again  ofiiciating  before  the  House  of  Parliament,  he  was 
not  less  eager  for  ^  a  review  and  survey  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  ;"  and 
that  they,  as  a  body,  would  **  look  into  the  oracle,  if  there  be  anything  amiss 
there,  and  remove  it " — ^referring,  no  doubt,  especially  to  the  Apocrypha. 

Lightfoot,  however,  it  should  seem,  was  not  aware  that  the  Almighty 
had  never  permitted  any  such  body,  in  their  official  character,  nor,  in- 
deed any  other,  as  such,  thus  to  "  look  into  His  oracle."  No,  and  as  Par- 
liament was  never  allowed  to  touch  the  Sacred  Text  itself,  so,  however 


i>  The  long-rafferfaig  of  God  towards  Israel  of  old,  was  often  displayed  in  lightening  their 
burdens,  when,  thongh  they  had  destroyed  their  idols,  their  groves  were  not  cat  down,  nor  their 
high  places  demolished  ;  and  the  same  long-snffering  had  here  been  displayed.  Bat,  we  repeat 
it,  well  might  Sir  Thomas  More  pass  over  CoTerdale  in  silence,  when  about  to  give  along  with 
his  translation,  praytrsfor  the  dead— the  intercession  cf  saints— the  heroism  qf  suidd^-the  doc- 
trine qf  purgatory— aUmemeni  bjf  alms-giving— justification  by  the  uxtrksqfthekne—tM  tanght  in 
the  Apocrypha  I  Lightfoot  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  greater  insult  could  not  be  oifered  to 
the  Majesty  of  heaven,  than  to  read  any  portion  of  this,  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  place, 
with  the  oracles  of  the  living  God. 

VOL.  II.  2  M 
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urged,  neither  was  the  voice  of  their  authority  to  remove  the  ApoczTpha 
from  its  place.  That  was  to  be  remoyed  by  Him  who  moves  the  human 
mind  ;  and  so,  as  fax  as  the  Bible  generally  was  concerned,  the  Apocry- 
pha sunk  at  last  from  that  place  to  which  it  should  never  have  been 
raised.  It  disappeared  from  Bibles  as  by  common  consent ;  it  sunk 
under  the  power  of  general  opinion.  From  that  period  the  Christians 
in  Britain  have  stood,  and  for  many  a  year,  beckoning,  as  it  were,  to 
the  surrounding  European  nations  to  follow  in  the  same  safe  and  law- 
ful, or  incumbent  career. 


Thus  the  history  of  the  Bible  in  Scotland,  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  same  point  of  time  with  the  previous  detail  re- 
specting England.  Since  the  commencement,  in  1525,  or  of 
the  Scriptures  entire,  in  1537,  there  had  been  a  fivefold  revi- 
sion of  the  original  translation,  an  advantage  altogether  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  and  doubly  valuable  from  that  circumstance. 
Consequently,  there  had  been  /ii>e  different  versions  printed, 
and  these  had  proved  in  succession  the  means  of  salvation,  and 
the  source  of  comfort  to  four  successive  generations ;  but  now 
there  came  to  be  but  one  version.  Entertaining  no  supersti- 
tious reverence  for  that  one,  as  though  it  were  already  perfect, 
or  never  destined  to  be  yet  improved  and  corrected,  we  cannot 
but  pause  over  this  general  cansent^  as  a  very  memorable  his- 
torical event.  The  last  rival  competitor  for  general  acceptance 
had  been  the  Geneva  book,  a  version  in  several  passages  pre- 
ferable to  our  own,  and  especially  in  translating  "  love^""  not 
"  chaHty  C"*  but  it  had  been  generally  encumbered  with  notei 
or  glosses  ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  so  late  as  the  year  1649, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  saddle  our  present  version  with  those 
notes^  but  it  was  in  vain.  One  or  two  editions  of  the  Bible 
were  thus  printed,  but  such  additions  to  the  Sacred  Text  must 
not  continue.  Notes  and  comments  must  be  withdrawn.  Since 
the  year  161  J,  however,  these  two  versions  of  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume had  been  before  the  people  in  both  countries  ;  our  present 
translation,  from  the  beginning  teithout  notes^  the  other  very 
generally  mth  them  ;  so,  at  last,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  our  present  venerated  Bible  had  nearly 
arrived  at  that  state  of  prevalence  which  it  has  ever  since 
maintained.  Whatever  opinions  have  since  prevailed,  or  died 
away,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  in  any  part  of  the 
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United  Kingdom,  the  same  version,  without  a  single  inter- 
ruption, has  continued  to  be  the  Bible  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or  wherever  the  language  is  spoken. 

In  looking  back,  however,  from  the  commencement,  even 
down  to  this  period,  it  must  be  very  evident,  that  no  space 
whatever  is  left  for  self-complacency.  No  inhabitant  of  Britain 
can  now  say,  that  the  Revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  was  re- 
ceived by  his  forefathers  generally,  with  any  ready  or  cordial 
concurrence.  On  the  contrary,  the  point  to  which  the  Sove- 
reign disposer  of  all  events  had  now  brought  our  country,  was 
precisely  that  with  which  he  had  begun  so  long  before.  It 
was  the  Bible,  but  mthout  note  and  comment^  which  was  now  at 
last  received,  whether  in  England  or  Scotland ;  but,  then,  such 
had  been  the  original  movement  of  Divine  providence.  This 
it  was,  which  Tyndale  had  laid  down  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  as 
the  sole  or  exclusive  terms  of  combat,  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  !  Through  the  medium  of  his  Word,  the 
AliAighty  had  been  striving  with  the  nation  ever  since,  and 
"  the  long-suffering  of  God  had  waited^  and  long  it  had  waited, 
as  in  the  days  of  Noah!"" 

The  season  and  circumstances,  therefore,  in  which  this  ge- 
nercd  consent  took  place,  it  would  be  criminal  to  overlook,  or 
ever  forget.  The  event  was  one  of  moment  to  unborn  genera- 
tions, and  every  one  must  be  eager  to  mark  the  time.  Both 
the  season  and  circumstances,  it  is  true,  may  be  humbling  to 
our  national  vanity,  but  for  this  we  have  been  fully  prepared ; 
after  having  had  such  frequent  occasion  to  observe,  that  inde- 
pendence of  human  authority,  patronage,  or  power,  has  been 
one  distinguishing  feature  of  this  history  throughout.  By  far 
the  most  remarkable  display  of  this,  however,  was  reserved  to 
the  close.  There  was  a  moral  significance,  others  will  say  sub- 
limity, in  the  season  chosen.  It  was  at  a  crisis  altogether 
sui  generisj  when  God,  by  his  providence,  as  all  agree,  was 
speaking  loudly  to  every  comer  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

It  was  at  a  period  when  there  was  no  earthly  throne  in  the 
island  to  invoke ;  no  King  in  Britain  to  enjoin  such  consent.  It 
was  when  there  was  no  primate  of  Canterbury,  or  St.  Andrews, 
to  enforce  it,  or  any  House  of  Lords  in  being.  Even  the  office 
of  ^^  Licenser  of  the  press""  had  been  abolished,  nor  must  the 
existing  legislature  of  the  day  for  once  interfere.  No  voice  of 
human  authority  teas  raised,  when  a  nation,  in  other  respects 
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greatly  diyided,  became  of  one  consent,  and  a  consent  unbro- 
ken to  the  present  hour ;  nor  did  any  one  thing  in  which  man 
was  then  engaged,  concur  to  produce  an  effect,  then  first  felt 
by  the  whole  kingdom,  and  since  enjoyed  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  ! 

In  those  unprecedented  and  tumultuous  times,  certainly 
the  main  consolation  of  those  who  feared  God,  and  loved  the 
Scriptures,  must  have  run  in  very  much  the  same  channel ; 
and  perhaps  at  no  preceding  era  in  this  country,  had  they 
more  frequently  closed  their  mutual  communications  in  the 
same  expressive  terms — the  Lord  beigneth.  But  we  who 
live,  though  at  such  a  distance,  can  now  see  this  event  in 
greater  perfection,  as  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  proof  that 
He  did  reign,  as  still  He  does.  It  was  the  solitary  eminent 
public  occurrence,  which  was  to  admit  of  no  mutation  for  two 
centuries  to  come. 

The  kingdom  itself  may  yet  be  moved,  from  its  centre  to  its 
shores,  and  be  greatly  agitated.  The  civil  power  may  change 
its  aspect.  The  monarchy  may  be  restored,  only  to  be  dealt 
with  providentially,  as  the  Pontiff  had  been.  The  line  of 
succession  may  be  broken,  and  the  existing  dynasty  even  be 
banished  from  the  soil.  Yet  better  days  are  coming,  and  no 
weapon,  though  employed  by  a  future  Sovereign,  shall  pros- 
per against  the  Bible  of  his  subjects:  though  among  the 
causes  of  removal  from  his  crown  and  kingdom,  should  hos- 
tility to  the  Sacred  Volume  be  discovered,  this  is  not  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion  amongst  other  provocations. 
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BBITAIN  BBOKEN — THE  BBTOLUTION  OP  1688-9 — PBECBDING  OPPOSITION 
TO  THE  BCBIPTUBES  BY  JAMES  II.,  AN  ADHEBENT  OF  THE  OLD  LEABNINO 
— CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  BEYOLUTION — STATE  OF  THE  BIBLE  PRESS  IN 
EIJGLAND— CANNe's  BIBLE — GUY's  BIBLES — BASKERYILLE'S — ^BLAYNEY'S 
BIBLE — STATE  OF  THE  BIBLE  PBESS  IN  SCOTLAND — JAMES  II.  EQUALLY 
BUSY  IN  OPPOSITION  THEBE — THE  NUMBEB  OF  BIBLES  IS  NOW  PAST  ALL 
HUMAN  COMPUTATION — THE  RESULTS,  IF  BUT  TOO  FEEBLE  IN  BRITAIN, 
MUST   BE  LOOKED  FOB  ELSEWHERE. 

HIS  period,  extending  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  from  1650  to  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third,  or  1780,  involved  many  changes 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  namely — 

The  Commonwealth,  1649-1660.  Queen  Aime,  .  .  170^-1716. 

Charles  II.       .      .  1660-1685.  George  I.    .  .  .  1714-1727. 

James  II.  .      .      .  1685-1688.  George  II.  .  .  1727-1760. 

William  and  Mary,  1689-1702.  George  III.  1760-1780. 
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The  new  title  given  to  our  native  land  we  hare  not  before  employed, 
but  since,  after  a  season  of  misrule  and  depression,  occasioned  by  its  own 
sovereigns,  it  was  about  to  assume  a  position  quite  worthy  of  its  name, 
it  becomes  the  more  appropriate.  By  the  way,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  vulgar  mistake  which  ascribes  the  invention  of  this  title  to  the  first  of 
the  Stuarts.  Before  that  James  had  set  his  foot  in  England  it  had  been 
mentioned  by  a  monarch  of  fax  superior  powers.  In  the  month  of  Augusi 
1601,  it  was  expressed,  and  perhaps  not  for  the  first  time,  by  the  lips  of 
Elizabeth  herself,  in  conversation  with  Rosny,  afterwards  Duke  of  Sully, 
when  she  disclosed  such  views  of  Continental  politics  as  filled  even  him 
with  astonishment,  and,  of  course,  such  as  were  £ur  above  the  comprehen- 
sion of  James  the  First.  "  Neither  the  whole,  nor  any  part  of  these  (Low 
Country)  states  need  be  coveted,"  she  said,  "  by  either  herself,  the  King 
of  France,  or  the  King  of  Scotland,  who  would  become  one  day  Kif^ 
of  Oreat  Britain.*^^ 

Glancing  back  for  a  moment  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Stnart  dynasty,  though  there  was  some  expression  of  apparent 
momentary  interest  by  James  I.,  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures, 
as  this  was  never  followed  up  by  any  substantial  or  recorded 
proof  of  continued  zeal,  it  was  ominous  of  all  that  followed  in 
the  times  of  his  son  and  grandsons.  That  king,  it  is  notori- 
ous, in  his  latter  years,  had  discovered  a  decided  leaning  to- 
wards the  gentlemen  of  ^^  the  old  learning  C  and,  at  all  events 
under  the  successive  reigns  of  his  descendants,  we  witness  such 
neglect  in  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
not  to  say  open  contempt ;  that  if  the  eye  has  once  fixed  on  this 
history  throughout,  one  cannot  help  anticipating  the  approach 
of  some  great  national  crisis.  What  were  dignified  with  the  title 
of  ^^  public  affairs^  had  frequently  in  this  kingdom,  before  now, 
been  treated  as  subordinate  to  one  other.  Among  the  elements 
of  our  national  changes,  it  is  true,  any  reference  to  the  Sacred 
Oracles,  though  first  given  to  us  after  such  an  extraordinaiy 
manner,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  found  a  place.  And  yet,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the  people,  a  con- 
trast is  forced  upon  us  between  the  house  of  Tudor  and  that 
of  Stuart.  The  princes  of  the  former,  from  Henry  to  Eliza- 
beth, had  been  overruled,  and  to  this  they  submitted — ^those 
of  the  latter  were  at  last  banished  from  the  soil.     Among  the 


)  **  It  tnrely  ought  not  to  hare  boon  foigotton  that  it  was  Qnocm  Bliaabeth,  heneU,  vho  gava 
to  that  prospectireempira  the  nama  of  Great  Britain. "^See  Min  StricUand't  Eliaabeth,  ral  li, 
pp.  971 -STS- 
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impelling  causes  of  this  final  step,  the  treatment  of  the  Divine 
Record  may  have  had  more  to  do  than  has  hitherto  been  ob- 
served. But  the  state  of  the  kingdom  first  demands  our 
notice. 

One  of  the  earliest  indications  of  the  downward  progress  of  the  Stuart 
kings  became  yerj  evident,  in  their  contributing  so  plentifuUy  to  emigra- 
tion from  the  entire  kingdom,  whether  to  the  American  colonies  or  even 
to  Poland,  where  about  thirty  thousand  funilies  from  Scotland  had  taken 
up  their  abode.  This  might  operate  for  a  season  as  a  safety  valve,  but 
in  the  end  the  entire  kingdom  was  but  ill  at  ease. 

In  the  course  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and  two  of  his  children, 
the  deliverance  of  this  countiy  from  foreign  mental  despotism  had  been 
accomplished  and  prolonged,  through  the  sovereign  disposer  of  all  events. 
Yet,  after  this,  Britain  was  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  her  own  kings.    Not 
only  religious  but  civil  liberty  were  to  be  alike  in  jeopardy,  and  amidst 
the  perils  of  the  nation  at  that  period,  he  must  be  blind  as  a  sceptic 
who  cannot  distinguish  the  hand  of  Providence  raised  in  £Eivour  of  our 
countiy  once  more.    It  wears  much  more  of  the  character  of  a  final 
measure,  or  finishing  stroke,  than  any  thing  which  had  occurred  in  the 
days  of  Henry  YIII.    The  despotic  power  of  monarchy  had  then  been 
overruled  in  favour  of  our^.s^  deliverance ;  but  now,  if  Britain  is  to  be 
&voured  with  a  race  of  constitutional  monarchs,  limits  must  be  set  to 
the  power  of  the  monarchy  itself.    A  period  being  fixed  for  abolish- 
ing absolute  power  in  the  temporal  order,  as  had  already  been  done  in 
what  was  styled  the  ^piritval;  it  was  at  last  glaringly  evident  that  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  were  not  the  men  who  could  ever  be 
moulded  to  any  such  desirable  end.    But  if,  in  order  to  confer  on  this 
already  favoured  kingdom  the  consolidation  of  its  liberties  and  welfare, 
there  was  not  sufficient  power  within  its  shores,  then  what  was  to  be 
done  ?    The  whole  of  the  adjoining  continent  itself  must  be  moved.    For 
sooner  than  Britain  shall  not  inherit  her  greatest  national  blessings, 
namely,  civil  and  religious  liberty,  even  the  power  of  Rome  itself,  from 
which  she  had  withdrawn,  or  against  which,  others  would  say,  she  had 
rebelled,  nay,  and  that  of  Romish  votaries  with  whom  Britain  was  at  vari- 
ance, shall  not  be  wanting  to  concur  in  establishing  her  government  on 
a  far  more  solid,  and  even  on  an  unprecedented  basis.     Nothing  is  more 
worthy  of  observation  in  the  Revolution  of  1689  than  this,  and  especially 
when  it  is  once  remembered  that  the  prejudices  of  the  last  two  Stuart 
kings  were  so  recklessly  in  favour  of  ^'  the  old  learning."    How  the  last, 
especially,  would  have  rejoiced  in  bringing  back  the  nation  to  the  days 
of  Mary  the  First,  or  even  of  her  grand&ther,  Henry  the  Seventh  !    The 
prejudices  and  infatuation  of  these  two  monarchs,  however  regretted  by 
some  authors,  were  the  preludes  to  that  memorable  change  which  wae 
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80  hastened  to  its  commenoement  in  the  year  1688^  and  to  its  completion 
in  the  month  of  Februaiy  1689. 

In  the  days  of  the  first  of  this  dynasty,  so  far  from  meddling  with  tlie 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  as  Henry  the  Eighth  had  so  often  done;, 
James  was  eagerly  bent  on  alliance  with  Spain.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  the  reigns  of  his  grandsons,  the  King  of  France  was  stretching 
after  the  possession  of  all  power,  and  by  the  year  1678,  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  had  already  regarded  himself  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 
Fully  resolved  after  uniyersal  sway,  he  had  at  last  raised  his  power  to 
such  a  height  as  to  endanger  the  peace  and  independence  of  all  neigb- 
bouring  states.  To  him,  the  concurrence  of  this  country  he  had  felt  to 
be  indispensable,  and  such  was  the  miserable  condition  to  which  two  sue- 
cessive  kings  had  brought  it,  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  England 
was  at  the  disposal  of  France.  But  the  day  of  her  deliveranoe,  under 
James  XL,  the  last  of  his  race,  was  near  at  hand.  There  is  no  occasion 
here  to  dwell  on  his  progress  to  ruin — ^his  new-modelling  of  corporationa 
— ^his  filling  the  army  and  navy  with  his  partisans — ^his  expulsion  of  the 
Fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  hard  by  the  spot  where  Tyndale, 
in  early  days,  had  expounded  Scripture ;  but  where  now  meus  was  once 
more  said  and  sung  in  the  chapel,  and  eyeiy  thing  of  another  character 
was  forcibly  excluded.  The  King  himself,  a  determined  and  open  dis- 
ciple of  "  the  old  learning,"  was  earnestly  looking  far  beyond  the  free 
exercise  of  his  own  opinions.  Through  the  agency  of  Lord  Oastlemain, 
then  in  Italy,  he  had  been  courting  alliance,  and  sighing,  though  in 
vain,  after  a  resident  cardinal  of  Rome,  in  the  person  of  Father  Petre, 
his  confessor.  Before  his  accession  he  had  had  the  meanness  to  accept 
of  500,000  livres  from  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  to  carry  on  his  designs. 
His  afterwards  drawing  back,  and,  from  pride,  no  more  courting  that 
monarch,  while  engaged  in  a  double  game  by  treating  with  Spain,  were 
among  the  proofs  of  that  infatuation  which  was  to  terminate  only  in  the 
memorable  Act  of  Settlement  and  the  Bill  of  Bighte, 

Meanwhile,  it  is  curious  to  observe  one  quarter  from  whence  resistance 
arose.  At  the  opening  of  the  reign,  the  men  of  Oxford  could  expatiate 
on  the  rights  of  monarchy,  and  boast  of  an  obedience  which  knew  no 
bounds.  They  now  became  most  determined  opponents  of  the  reigning 
king,  and  ultimately  ranked  among  the  instruments  of  his  overthrow ; 
but  some  power  from  abroad  must  be  called  to  the  rescue.  Mean- 
while the  ambition  of  France  had  become  the  subject  of  general 
apprehension.  They  were  the  footsteps  of  Louis,  which  had  pro- 
duced a  far  spread  reaction.  The  league  in  opposition  was  headed 
by  William  Prince  of  Orange,  and  such  was  the  terror  felt  at  the  pro- 
gress of  ^'  the  Grand  Monarch'*  that  the  Emperor  of  Qermany,  and  even 
Innocent  XI.  of  Rome,  supported  him.  The  consequences  of  William 
stepping  ashore  at  Torbay  are  known  to  all,  and  they  have  been  well 
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expressed  by  an  able  French  author  of  the  present  day,  who  is  at  this 
moment  in  the  government  of  that  kingdom. 

«  The  league  against  Louis  was  so  powerful  that  many  soyereigns  en- 
tered into  it,  either  publicly,  or  in  an  underhand,  though  yeiy  effectiye 
manner,  who  were  rather  opposed  than  not  to  the  interests  of  ciyil  and 
religious  liberty.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Innocent  XI.  both  sup- 
ported William  against  France.  And  William  crossed  the  Channel  less 
to  serye  the  internal  interests  of  the  country  than  to  draw  it  entirely 
into  the  struggle  against  Louis.  He  laid  hold  of  this  kingdom  as  a  new 
force  which  he  wanted,  but  of  which  his  adversary  had  had  the  disposal 
up  to  this  time  against  him.  So  long  as  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
reigned,  England  belonged  to  Louis  XIY.  He  had  the  disposal  of  it, 
and  had  kept  it  employed  against  Holland.  Enolaitd  then  was  matched 
from  the  side  of  absolute  and  universal  monarch^f  to  become  the  most  poioer- 
fuL  support  and  instrument  of  oivil  and  belioious  libebtt.  This  is 
the  view  which  must  be  taken,  as  regards  European  civilization,  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688-9.  It  is  this  which  gives  it  a  place  in  the  assem- 
blage of  European  events,  independently  of  the  influence  of  its  example, 
and  of  the  vast  effect  which  it  had  upon  the  minds  and  opinions  of  men 
in  the  following  century." 

"  Thus,  I  think,  I  have  rendered  it  clear  that  the  true  sense,  the  essential 
character  of  this  Revolution  is,  as  I  said,  an  attempt  to  abolish  absolute 
power  in  the  temporal  order,  as  had  already  been  done  in  the  spiritual. 
This  fact  appears  in  aU  the  phases  of  the  Revolution,  from  its  first  out- 
break to  the  Restoration,  and  again  in  the  crisis  of  1688 ;  and  this  not 
only  as  regards  its  interior  progress,  but  in  its  relations  with  Europe  in 
general." 

But  certainly,  at  such  a  crisis,  and  among  the  entire  group,  by  far 
the  most  observable  personage  before  us,  was  the  Pontiff  of  Rome ! 
Will  he  come  to  the  rescue  of  that  kingdom  by  which  his  predecessors 
had  been  so  humbled  to  the  dust  ?  The  power  which  had  thrown  him 
off  for  ever  ?  He  might  not  indeed  be  in  direct  or  personal  communica- 
tion with  William,  for  this  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  usual 
policy  of  remaining  behind  the  curtain ;  but  his  Ministers  were  fully 
acquainted  with  the  entire  movement,  the  Pontiff  promised  considerable 
subsidies,  and  his  Secretary  of  State  knew  before  the  close  of  1687,  more 
than  James  the  Second  had  ever  dreamt ;  that  the  object  was  to  de- 
throne him,  and  transfer  the  Crown  to  the  Princess  of  Oiange.  But 
what  is  even  still  more  remarkable,  it  was  actually  from  the  secret 
papers  in  the  cabinet  of  this  same  secretary,  Count  Cassoni,  that  the 
Courts  of  England  and  France  derived  their  first  knowledge  of  the 
whole  design  !    '^  Strange  complication  !     It  was  at  the  Court  of  Rome 


>  Generml  History  of  Cinlixation  in  Europe,  by  M.  Guixot,  Second  Edition,  p.  .106. 
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that  the  threads  of  a  machination  were  destined  to  meet,  which  had  for 
its  aim  and  result,  to  liberate  the  West  of  Europe  from  the  last  great 
danger  that  threatened  it/'  and  to  secure  to  the  English  throne  for 
ages  to  come  the  inestimable  blessings  of  Civil  and  Religious  liberty  !^ 

Thus  the  line  of  succession  was  broken,  and  though  this  was  long 
lamented  by  not  a  few,  the  principles  and  proceedings  of  the  late  King, 
taken  in  connexion  with  his  ultimate  design,  admitted  of  no  other  re- 
medy. The  headstrong  ardour  displayed  in  his  rooted  attachment  to 
"  the  old  learning,"  was  such  as  to  offend  and  alarm  eyen  its  yotaiies. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  one  day  remonstrating  with  him,  the  King 
became  highly  incensed.  "  Is  it  not  the  custom,"  said  he,  "  in  Spain, 
for  the  King  to  consult  on  such  subjects  with  his  Confessor  f  *  "  Tea 
Sire,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  that  is  the  yeiy  reason  that  our  afiairs  suc- 
ceed so  ill."  Eyen  the  reigning  Pontiff  had  gone  so  far  as  to  remon- 
strate with  James  on  his  precipitancy,  but  in  yain.  Unwelcome  and 
eyen  blunt  language  had  been  spent  upon  him  without  any  effect.  The 
obstinacy  and  infatuation  of  that  Monarch,  were  among  the  means 
through  which  were  to  ensue  our  highest  national  blessings.  For  two 
months,  or  from  the  23d  of  December  1688  to  the  13th  of  Februaiy 
1689,  the  Monarchy  was  lying  in  abeyance ;  but  from  that  day  com- 
menced the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 

It  may  now  be  inquired — What  possible  connexion  can 
ever  be  traced  between  this  great  national  change,  and  the 
possession  of  the  Divine  Record  in  the  language  of  the 
people !  It  is  true,  that  many  instances  might  be  adduced 
of  the  very  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  privileged  printers 
had  been  executing  their  task.  This,  however,  the  long-suf- 
fering of  Ood  had  endured,  and  will  continue  to  do,  so  that  it 
may  be  glanced  at  afterwards.  But  now  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  Sacred  Volume  having  been  unblushingly  im- 
pugned under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  Grown,  there 
must  be  a  change.  The  ygtj  first  year  of  the  reign  of  James 
II.  was  marked  by  several  noted  events,  indicative  of  direct 
hostility  to  Divine  Truth,  as  aifecting  its  devoted  adherents 
at  home  and  abroad.  From  the  year  1670,  indeed,  the  sen- 
timents of  this  Prince  had  created  uneasiness,  agitating  Par- 
liament again  and  again,  and  his  doings  in  Scotland  from  1679 
were  known  to  all.  But  once  crowned,  in  February  1685,  he 
then  pledged  himself  to  be  a  disciple  and  adherent  of  ^*  the 


a  See  Kanke'i  SoTcrcigns  and  Nations  of  Southern  Europe.    Pp.  318^ia 
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old  learning/^  In  June,  Charles  the  Elector  Palatine  dying 
without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  the  house  of  Newburgh,  no 
less  ardently  devoted  to  Rome.  In  October,  Louis  the  Four« 
teenth  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  and  in  December,  threa- 
tened by  the  Court  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  re- 
called the  edict  that  his  father  had  granted  in  favour  of  the 
Vaudois.  All  these  were  indications  of  some  general  storm, 
and  the  King  of  England  will  hasten  its  approach.  Ere  long 
a  select  junto  of  persons  in  favour  of  the  old  learning  and  its 
re-establishment,  with  Father  Edward  Petre,  the  King^s 
confessor,  as  a  privy  councillor  at  their  head,  took  the 
management  of  many  affairs,  the  too  evident  proof  of  some 
concerted  scheme  being  in  progress. 

And  now  when  the  King  was  down  at  Oxford,  for  the  last 
time  in  1 687,  he  might  ^^  be  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
University  with  a  rich  Bible,  printed  there,'**  which  his  Ma- 
jesty, as  a  blind,  said  he  would  accept ;  and  he  might  after- 
wards talk  of  establishing  toleration  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  it  is  of  far  more  importance  to  observe,  both  be- 
fore and  after  this,  how  he  had  been  acting  elsewhere,  both 
at  London,  and  in  his  former  abode  at  Edinburgh. 

The  reader  has  already  heard  much  of  the  Barkers,  as  the 
printers  of  the  Bible,  but  long  before  their  rights  expired, 
Charles  II.  had  granted  a  reversionary  patent  to  Thomas 
Newcome  and  one  Henry  ffitts.  Sooner  or  later  this  last  man, 
whose  moral  character  seems  to  have  been  far  from  correct, 
had  actually  been  employed  in  printing  the  Scriptures,  and, 
according  to  report,  shamefully  incorrect.^  But  no  sooner 
was  James  upon  the  throne,  than  Hills  had  come  into  closer 
confidential  contact.  He  then  styled  himself  openly,  "  Prin- 
ter to  the  King^s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  for  his  Household 
and  Chapel.**'  This  might  serve  for  whatsoever  was  to  be 
done  in  London,  but  there  was  another  man  sustaining  the 
same  office  and  title  down  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  question 
will  be,  how  were  they  engaged  ?  Was  the  press  about  to  be 
employed  in  hostility  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  by  printed 
sanction  of  the  King !     In  both  capitals  the  design  was  the 


'*  S«e  "  The  London  Printer'*  Lamentation,  or  the  Preaa  Oppro»t  and  Orerpreet,"  1060.    Or 
the  reprint  bi  the  Harieian  Mieoellanj. 
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same.  So  early  as  October  1685,  the  servile  Privy  Gonncil 
in  Edinburgh  had  issued  orders  to  every  printer  and  book- 
seller, forbidding  the  printing  or  selling  any  books  which  re- 
flected on  the  faith  of  the  King.  Among  these,  however, 
there  was  at  least  one  bookseller  of  some  spirit  and  con- 
science, named  James  Glen.  He  explicitly  stated  that  he 
had  one  book  which  he  was  resolved  to  sell  at  all  hazards, 
though  it  was  the  worst  enemy  the  Church  of  Borne  had  ever 
seen ;  and  that  one  book  was  the  Bible.  But  still  the  progress 
downward  went  on.  The  King^s  yacht  had  arrived  at  Leith 
from  London  in  November  1686,  with  an  altar  and  vestr 
ments,  images  and  priests,  to  be  accommodated  in  no  other 
place  than  Holyrood.  A  college  of  Jesuits  was  there  estab- 
lished— a  printing  press  was  set  up,  and  among  its  fruits  we 
need  only  to  mention  one  production  : — 

^  The  Catholic  Scripturist,  third  edition,  more  correct,  by  Joseph  Mmnfoitly 
priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Holyrood  House.  Printed  by  James  Watson, 
printer  to  his  Most  Excellent  Majestie's  Royal  Family  and  Household,  1687. 
Permittu  tuperiorum.^* 

In  this  book  the  reader  was  told  in  so  many  words — ''  Scrip- 
ture  alone  cannot  be  the  rule  of  faith,'*'' '^  So  determined  was 
the  opposition  shewn  to  all  this,  that  ere  long  blood  had  been 
shed,  and  cruelties  inflicted;  though  these  doings  in  Scot- 
land were  merely  a  branch  of  the  same  wild  design,  which 
was  driving  with  unblushing  vigour  in  London  itself.  Hence 
from  the  press  of  ffilh^  who  had  just  served  the  office  of  Mas- 
ter of  the  Stationers'  Company,  we  have  more  than  one  pub- 
lication, full  of  monstrous  and  daring  profanity  in  reference 
to  the  Sacred  Scriptures.     Witness  the  following — 

*^  The  Question  of  QiustioiMy  which,  rightly  interpreted,  resolTcs  all  other 
questions.  By  James  Mumford,  priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Penmistm 
tuperiorum,  London,  printed  by  Henry  Hills,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most 
ExceUent  Majesty,  for  his  Household  and  Chapel,  1686.  There  was  also 
another  edition  in  1 688,  said  to  be  by  ^  Optatus  Ductor,'*  but,  slyly,  without 
either  place  or  printer's  name." 

Now  in  this  book  the  running  title  for  more  than  260 


ft  To  thto  man  James  II.  had  actaally  assigned  a  salary  of  £I00  annually;  nor  was  he  the 
only  man  employed  with  the  same  title.  No  sooner  had  Watson  died  bi  1^,  than  Peter 
Brace  or  Braschii,  a  German,  was  appointed  as  printer  **  to  his  Majesty's  Honsehold,  Chapel 
and  College."    What  salary  the  King  assigned  in  London  we  have  not  ascertained. 
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pages  was  in  these  words — Thb  Bible  is  not  our  Judge. 
And  as  many  more  were  employed  in  telling  the  reader 
that  "  The  Jttoman  Church  is  our  infaluble  Judged  The 
false  and  violent  abuse  of  our  Translators,  commencing 
with  Tyndale,  we  cannot  pollute  the  page  by  quoting. 
But  enough  has  been  stated  to  shew  the  propriety  of  such 
impiety  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  being  no  longer  per- 
mitted on  British  ground.  James  might  now  call  secret- 
ly for  the  Great  Seal,  and  throw  it,  as  he  did,  into  the 
Thames,  and  at  last  retiring  to  France,  he  may,  in  little 
trifles,  faintly  imitate  the  style  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or 
visit  the  monks  of  La  Trap ;  but  he  must  no  more  conduct 
himself  towards  the  Word  of  God  in  the  way  which,  through 
his  printers,  he  had  so  presumptuously,  or,  by  the  laws  of  his 
country,  treasonably  done.  The  displeasure  of  the  God  of 
Truth  he  had  brought  upon  himself,  and  in  the  great  change 
BO  remarkably  wrought  in  favour  of  Britain,  the  indignity 
thrown  upon  the  Sacred  Volume  was  avenged. 

Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  Revolution  of  1688-9,  and  what  were  the 
consequences  ?  These  we  prefer  to  express  in  the  language  of  one  of 
our  best  constitutional  writers  : — ''  The  assertion  of  passive  obedience 
to  the  Crown,  grew  obnoxious  to  the  Grown  itself.  Our  new  line  of 
sovereigns  scarcely  ventured  to  hear  of  their  hereditary  right,  and 
dreaded  the  cup  of  flattery  that  was  drugged  with  poison.  The  laws 
were  not  so  much  materially  altered,  as  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  the 
people.  Hence  those  who  look  only  at  the  former,  have  been  prone  to 
underrate  the  magnitude  of  this  Revolution.  The  fundamental  nnj-vima 
of  the  constitution,  both  as  they  regard  the  king  and  the  subject,  may 
seem  nearly  the  same ;  but  the  disposition  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived and  interpreted  was  very  different."  But  where  shall  we  find  a 
secret  leaven,  which  had  been  operating  directly  on  the  disposition,  of 
the  people,  if  we  exclude  from  consideration  all  reference  to  that  Sacred 
Volume,  recently  indeed  so  slighted  by  the  Crown,  but  which  had  been 
reading  by  both  rich  and  poor  throughout  the  families  of  the  land  ? 

What  the  Revolution  did  for  us  was  this  ;  continues  Mr.  Hallam, 
"  it  broke  a  spell  that  had  charmed  the  nation.  It  cut  up  by  the  roots 
all  that  theory  of  indefeasible  right,  of  paramount  prerogative,  which 
had  put  the  Crown  in  continual  opposition  to  the  people.  A  contention 
had  subsisted  for  five  hundred  years,  but  particularly  during  the  last 
four  reigns,  against  the  aggressions  of  arbitrary  power.  The  Sovereigns 
of  this  country  had  never  patiently  endured  the  control  of  Parliament ; 
nor  was  it  natural  for  them  to  do  so,  while  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
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appeared  hiBiorically,  and  in  legal  language,  to  derive  their  existence  m 
well  as  privileges  from  the  Crown  itself.*'^ 

To  enter  with  any  minuteness  into  the  history  of  the 
English  Bible  throughout  this  long  period,  from  1650  to  1780, 
coidd  answer  no  valuable  or  present  practical  purpose ;  but  this 
work  would,  confessedly,  be  incomplete,  did  we  not  put  upon 
record  certain  particulars,  in  reference  both  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  and  the  vast  number  of  editions  printed. 

With  regard  to  the  Bibles  themselves,  and  especially  their 
style  of  execution,  the  history  is  too  often  so  very  unwelcome, 
that  we  have  no  disposition  to  go  into  more  detail  than  is  ne- 
cessary. Classics,  and  almost  every  species  of  mere  human 
composition,  not  only  beautiful,  but  sometimes  almost  fault- 
less, were  teeming  from  the  press,  or  at  least  in  the  best  man- 
ner which  could  then  be  executed ;  while  the  Sacred  Record, 
in  the  most  miserable  style,  both  as  to  paper  and  printing, 
was  issued  by  printers,  who,  to  crown  all,  were  proclaimed  to 
the  nation  as  privileged  to  do  so.  This,  however,  let  it  be 
ever  remembered,  was  man's  department  in  the  affair,  and  the 
slovenly,  the  penurious  manner,  in  which  he  too  frequently, 
and  so  long  performed  his  task,  left  to  his  posterity  nothing 
whatever  save  the  blush  of  shame.  There  were,  it  is  granted, 
many  most  creditable  editions,  and  the  English  Bible  consi- 
dered as  an  instrument  of  infinite  good,  still  continued,  by  the 
favour  of  God,  to  be  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  or  intended  end  ; 
but  a  minute  detail  of  the  incorrect  manner  in  which  it  so  often 
came  from  the  press,  would  serve  to  illustrate  only  the  for- 
bearance and  long-suffering  patience  of  Heaven. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  King's  printers  in  London  as  baring  been 
fined  for  incorrect  printing  of  the  Scriptures  in  1634,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the 
repetition  of  a  similar  offence  soon  after  in  1638.  Aa  if  to  show  that  the  priri- 
lege  wherever  granted,  was,  to  say  the  least,  no  security  against  the  same  defect, 
this  instance  came  from  the  press  of  Buck  and  Daniel,  the  pririleged  printers 
of  Cambridge,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  the  Acts,  vi.,  3,  they  had  printed 
**  Wherefore,  brethren,  look  ye  out  among  yourselves  seven  men  of  honest  re- 
port, &c.,  whom  ye  may  appoint  over  this  business" — ^instead  of  '^  im  may  i^ 


«  **  Hallam't  Conatitntlonal  Hutory  of  England."  Since  that  time,  adds  the  nme  anting 
*'  ft  Memt  equally  jiut  to  say,  that  the  predominating  character  hat  been  arittocratkal ;  ^e 
royal  prarogatire  being  in  some  respects  too  limited,  and  in  others  too  little  oapaUe  of 
tnal  exercise,  to  connterbalance  the  hereditary  peerage,  and  that  class  of  great  territorial 
prietors,  who,  in  a  political  division,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  proper  aristociacj  of  t>M 
land. 
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point"  This  mrelen  error  of  the  press,  for,  from  the  irregularity  of  its  ocenr- 
rence,  it  was  nothing  more,  and  without  the  shadow  of  design,  continued  to  infest 
many  editions  from  the  days  of  Charles  I.  down  to  those  of  William  and  Mary. 
Such,  however,  was  the  virulence  of  party  spirit,  that  instead  of  the  blunder 
being  visited  on  the  six  or  eight  guilty  parties  in  succession,  throughout  half  a 
century,  not  only  no  fine  was  imposed,  but  the  blame  was  thrown  on  those  who 
had  no  control  over  the  press.  At  one  time  the  foolish  mistake  was  fathered  on 
the  printers  during  the  Commonwealth  or  Protectorate  ;  and,  at  a  kiter  period, 
it  was  ascribed  to  the  Presbyterians,  which  they  solemnly  disclaimed.  The  plain 
fiusts  of  the  case  were  only  a  glaring  and  repeated  proof  of  the  carelessness  of 
successive  patentees.  Although  the  mistake  began  as  we  have  stated,  it  has 
been  erroneously  ascribed  to  John  Field,  who^  though  he  unwittingly  followed 
Daniel,  in  two  or  three  editions,  was  ultimately  the  printer  of  some  c^  the  best 
Bibles  then  in  the  kingdom.  An  old  and  very  good  judge  has  said  of  him — **  The 
correctness  of  a  book  is  that  which  makes  it  valuable  and  delightful  to  the 
reader ;  yea,  registrates  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  printer.  How  much  in 
these  nations  are  the  true  editions  of  the  Bible,  printed  by  Field,  sought  after. 
It  was  only  the  correctness  of  them  gained  their  reputation,  for  the  Dutch  coun- 
terfeits, generally,  far  exceeded  them  in  beauty  and  clean  working."  Many  of 
his  editions  read  a  severe  lesson  to  other  patentees  ;  for  if  the  blunder  referred 
to  was  committed  three  or  four  times  in  the  time  of  the  Protectorate,  it  has  been 
traced  in  thirty-three  editions  under  Charles  the  Second  and  his  brother  James. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  to  her  exiles  for  conscientious  opinion,  from 
Tyndale  downward,  Britain  had  been  all  along  under  far  greater  obligations 
than  to  any  of  her  subjects  living  at  home.  About  the  middle  of  this  century, 
she  was  indebted  to  another,  who  was  living  at  Amsterdam.  The  first  English 
Bible,  with  Scriptural  references  on  the  margin  throughout,  was  prepared  and 
printed  in  that  city,  by  John  Cannb.  He  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that 
^  Scripture  was  the  best  interpreter  of  Scripture,"  and  his  parallels,  therefore, 
are  parallels  of  tense  and  not  of  sound,  as  too  many  have  been  since  his  day.  Of 
this  Bible  there  were  various  editions,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  viz.  : 


SI0     .A^AVkO     ■MJVA««     TI«>&«      TlkSA^rtAa    %0VLa 

1644.  Amsterdam,  4to. 
1647.  London,  2  vols.,  8vo. 
1662.  London,  12mo. 
1664.  London,  2  vols.,  8vo. 
1671.  London. 


1682.  Amsterdam,  London  title,  12mo. 
1698.  London,  Bill  and  Newcomb. 
1700.  London,  ditto,  in  quarto. 
1720.  Cambridge,  Basket,  quarto. 
1727,  1754.  Edinburgh  ediUons. 


Several  of  these  books  are  but  too  incorrect,  and  many  of  the  later  have  been 
corrupted  by  cMitumcd  texts.  After  a  careful  collation  of  these  preceding  edi- 
tions, a  good  reprint  would  prove  a  very  valuable  and  saleable  book. 

Though  rather  an  eccentric  character,  we  must  not  omit  notice  of  Thomas 
Gut,  as  a  printer  of  Bibles  from  1680.  The  English  Bibles  being  so  badly 
printed,  Mr.  Guy  engaged  with  others  in  printing  them  in  Holland,  and  then 
imported  them.  Upon  this  being  prevented,  he  contracted  with  the  University 
of  Oxford  for  the  privilege  of  printing  there.  For  many  years,  to  his  own  ad* 
vantage,  he  carried  on  a  great  trade ;  and  thus  began  to  accumulate  vast  wealth, 
though  he  engaged  in  other  speculations.  The  Bibles  he  printed,  though  cer- 
tainly not  elegant,  were,  as  books,  by  no  means  contemptible.  At  his  death  in 
1724,  he  left  as  large  an  amount  of  property  as  any  commoner  before  him  hod 
ever  done.  Though  personally  of  penurious  habits,  he  must  have  given  away 
during  his  lifetime,  at  least  £  1 0,000,  if  not  more.  At  the  age  of  seventy-six,  he 
resolved  to  erect  Uie  hospital  in  London,  so  well  known  since  as  Guy's  or  St 
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Thomas's  Hospital,  and  before  his  death,  four  years  after,  at  an  expense  of  aboive 
£19,000,  he  saw  it  roofed  in.  By  the  year  1 782,  the  Hospital  had  carried  to 
the  account  of  his  executors  for  its  endowment,  £220,1 34,  2s.  7d.,  forming  a 
total  of  £240,134.  To  the  almshouses  and  library  at  Tamworth,  he  dcToted 
about  £2000  ;  to  Christ's  Hospital,  from  £8000  to  £10,000  ;  and  there  were 
£80,000  still  remaining,  for  any  who  could  proTe  themselves  to  be  related  to 
him.  Whatever  was  ^e  character  of  the  deceased,  therefore,  it  may  be  said, 
that  among  printers  of  the  Bible,  Thomas  Guy  stands  by  himself.  His  property 
must  have  been  above  £330,000. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  very  first  monarch  who  took  any  cognizance  of  the 
carelessness  of  the  privileged  printers  of  the  Bible  belonged  to  the  House  of  Ha- 
nover. George  I.  having  informed  himself  on  the  subject,  issued  the  following 
orders  to  the  patentees —  1.  That  all  Bibles  printed  hereafter  shall  be  upon  as 
good  paper,  at  least,  as  the  specimens  they  exhibited.  2.  That  they  forthwith 
lodge  four  copies  in  the  two  Secretaries'  offices,  in  the  registry  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London.  3.  That  they  shall  employ  such 
correctors  of  the  press  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  these  two  bldiope.  4.  That 
they  print  in  the  title*page  the  exact  price  at  which  each  book  is  to  be  sold  to 
the  booksellers.  These  orders,  dated  24th  April  1724,  must  have  had  some  ef- 
fect, though  they  could  not  possibly  reach  the  root  of  the  inaccuracy. 

There  was,  however,  considerable  improvement,  and  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  a  folio  Bible  was  produced,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  ever  yet  printed. 
This  was  by  John  Baskerville  of  Birmingham,  the  printer  and  typefounder,  in 
1763  ;  though  once  more  the  country  had  been  indebted,  as  it  had  often  he&k  be- 
fore, not  to  any  privileged  or  incorporate  body,  but  to  individual  genius  and 
enterprise.  Baskerville,  indeed,  had  to  pay  a  considerable  premium  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  for  permission  to  print  his  Bibles,  and  after  his  deatii  hia 
types,  which  lay  a  dead  weight  for  want  of  a  purchaser,  were  carried  out  of  the 
country.^  The  reign  of  George  II.  was  also  distinguished  by  one  of  the  most 
careful  revisions  of  the  Scriptures  which  had  yet  been  made.  In  1 769,  a  Bible 
in  folio  and  quarto  was  edited  by  Dr.  Blayney,  the  subsequent  Professor  of  He- 
brew at  Oxford.  Professedly,  in  this  edition,  the  punctuation  was  thoroughly 
revised  ;  the  words  in  itcUic  were  examined  and  corrected  by  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek ;  the  proper  names  were  translated  and  entered  on  the  margin  ;  the 
heads  and  running  titles  were  corrected ;  errors  in  chronology  were  rectified  ; 
and  marginal  references  were  corrected  and  considerably  increased.  This  has 
been  referred  to  often  since  as  the  standard  edition.  Yet  even  then,  there  hM 
not  been  sufficient  vigilance  in  superintendence,  as  more  than  a  hundred  errors 
have  been  detected  since,  and  it  was  reserved  for  our  own  age  to  make  a  nearer 


7  In  1766t  BasVerTille  applied  to  Benjamin  Fimnklin,  then  at  Parii,  totoimdtbe  litevatitM 
to  purchasing  types.  The  answer  was,  that  the  French,  **  redaccd  by  the  war  of  1756,  were  sq 
far.  from  being  able  to  pursue  schemes  of  taste,  that  they  were  unable  to  repair  their  pablw 
buildings."  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Baskerrille  In  1777,  many  efforts  were  used  to  dis^ioee  of 
the  stock  of  types,  but  in  Tain.  The  London  booksellers  preferred  the  typos  of  Gaslon  and  Ja^- 
son— the  Unirersity  of  Cambridge  rejected  any  offer.  In  two  years  after,  they  were  punlafled. 
by  M.  de  Beaumarchais  of  Paris,  and  very  soon  employed  in  printing  the  works  of  f'cUaire^ 
with  the  adTertisementfl  and  notes  of  Condorcct !  This  edition  of  Voltaire,  printed  with  the 
types  of  Baskerrille,  consisted  of  seventy  volumes  in  handsome  octavo.  This  man's  vast  pvojeda 
and  incessant  activity  in  paper-making  and  printing  at  J&M,  near  Strasbuig,  were  w(nrth  j  of  « 
better  causa.  At  last,  however,  they  terminated  in  the  loss  of  one  nuUion  of  livrea,  bat  aotUnf 
could  cure  his  thirst  for  speculation.  Ingulfed  in  the  delirium  of  the  approaching  Frendi  Be^ 
volution,  he  finished  by  importing  sixty  thousand  stand  of  arms  in  1792,  though  he  surnvcd  t» 
his  seventieth  year  in  1790. 
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approach  to  an  immaculate  volume.    But  enough  has  been  said  of  Uie  English 
press.    It  remains  only  that  we  look  to  North  Britam. 

With  reference  to  Scotland,  were  it  not  that  the  inhabitants 
had  been  constantly  receiving  the  Scriptures  both  from 
£ngland  and  Holland,  their  condition  would  have  been  de- 
plorable, so  far  as  their  native  press  was  concerned.  During 
the  Commonwealth,  and  down  as  far  as  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  Charles  IL,  or  from  1649  to  1672,  there  is  understood  to 
have  been  no  Bible  printed  in  Scotland,  and  perhaps  the  people 
had  better  have  remained  dependent  on  foreign  supply  for 
forty  years  longer. 

It  was  in  the  year  1671,  that  a  privilege  was  obtained  by  one  Andrew  Ander* 
son  from  Charles  II.,  which  continued  for  forty  years,  to  die  great  disadvantage 
and  molestation  of  the  country,  and  most  dishonourable  to  the  King.  At  his 
very  outset,  Anderson  had  been  convicted  by  the  Privy-Council  of  gross  inac- 
curacy in  printing  a  New  Testament,  yet  still  this  man,  and  especially  his  widow, 
were  permitted  to  harass  the  trade  on  one  hand,  and  the  country  on  the 
other,  with  their  productions ;  this  woman  actually  accumulating  very  consider- 
able wealth  at  the  expense  of  both.  Anderson's  8vo  Bible  in  1679,  was,  in- 
deed, very  well  executed,  but  all  the  subsequent  editions,  down  to  1712,  waxed 
worse  and  worse.  The  privilege  thus  granted  by  Charles  II.,  was  of  such 
shameful  extent,  that  it  has  been  said  of  it  by  one  who  felt  its  effects —  **  By 
this  gifl  the  art  of  printing  in  this  kingdom  (of  Scotland)  got  a  dead  stroke ; 
for  by  it,  no  printer  could  print  anything  fh)m  a  Bible  to  a  ballad,  without  An- 
derson's license."  Bibles  the  most  illegible  and  incorrect  that  ever  were  printed 
in  the  worid  came  from  this  press ;  the  patentee  persecuted  all  the  other  prin- 
ters in  Scotland,  and  at  last  went  so  far  as  to  seize  a  number  of  Bibles  brought 
from  London  by  the  booksellers.  Still  the  patent  was  never  revoked,  and  when 
it  came  to  an  end,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  this  woman  ^  left  no  stone 
untamed  to  procure  a  new  one  !  "^  But  the  Stuart  kings  were  gone,  and  under 
Queen  Anne  such  an  avaricious  pest  was  no  longer  to  be  endured.  Watson, 
from  whose  history  we  have  quoted,  became  printer  under  Freebaim,  the  pa- 
tentee, and  a  better  day  succeeded.  For  ten  years,  from  1713,  he  printed  a 
number  of  most  excellent  editions  in  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  duodecimo,  and 
twenty-fours.  His  editions  of  small  size  in  1715, 1716, 1719,  and  1722,  as  well 
as  his  folio  of  1 722,  are  still  deservedly  esteemed.  The  assignees  of  Watson  were 
not  so  careful,  but  by  this  time  the  Scriptures  were  printing  in  Edinburgh  by 
two  or  three  other  houses.  One  merciful  peculiarity,  however,  in  regard  to  Soot- 
land,  and  during  the  whole  period  under  review,  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  was 
this  :  importation  was  never  interdicted,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  long 
before  1650,  and  beyond  1780,  the  Scriptures  had  been  imported  during  the  run 
of  all  the  home  patents.  Such  Bibles  are  still  in  existence,  and  to  be  found 
there,  ranging  in  point  of  dates  throughout  a  period  of  above  two  hundred  years. 
More  than  half  the  Bibles  used  in  Scotland  throughout  the  eighteenth  century, 
are  aapposed  to  have  been  printed  in  England  or  Holland. 

Bat  we  must  not  omit  to  glance  at  the  number  of  Bibles 
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and  New  Testaments  printed  in  England,  Holland,  and  Scot- 
land on  the  whole.  At  the  very  threshold  of  this  period, 
and  so  forward,  we  meet  with  one  circumstance,  which,  to 
every  reflecting  mind,  must  immediately  convey  an  idea  of 
personal,  and,  of  course,  national  responsibility,  rising  to  a 
height  beyond  all  accurate  calculation.  It  is  simply  this — 
The  Books  cannot  be  numbered !  Hitherto,  we  have  numbered 
the  editions  printed.  This  is  now  impossible.  From  the 
commencement  of  this  period  to  its  close,  no  one  can  say  how 
many  editions  of  the  English  Bible  have  been  published,  much 
less  inform  us  how  many  copies  on  the  whole.  On  attempting 
this,  one  is  soon  lost,  as  in  a  wilderness ;  but  it  is  one  un- 
known to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  or  any  other  language 
upon  earth ;  and  all  is  vague  conjecture.  The  printers  them- 
selves have  left  no  data,  nor  can  those  now  living  lend  any 
assistance.  Both  in  England  and  Scotland,  it  is  long  since 
they  have  left  off  numbering  even  the  editions. 

That  there  should  be  one  ever-watchful  eye,  and  only  One, 
who  knows  this  secret,  and  the  number  of  them  all,  is  a  con- 
sideration of  no  light  import ;  the  amount  of  which  will  only 
be  known,  when  another  book  is  opened,  which  is  *'  the  book 
of  life.'*  But  we  have  noticed  this  circumstance  here,  chiefly 
in  order  to  point  out  its  bearing  upon  every  thing  else  fninted 
in  the  English  tongue.  Even  long  before  1780,  no  other  book, 
in  the  annals  of  printing,  occupied  such  a  place.  Of  no  other 
book,  in  the  history  of  our  country  and  its  literature,  can  any 
thing  approaching  to  this  be  asserted.  As  far  as  the  Engliab 
language  and  the  art  of  printing  were  concerned,  every  thing 
else  in  the  form  of  human  composition,  or  in  the  shape  of  a 
book,  was  reduced  to  a  thing  of  comparative  insignificance. 
Even  before  the  close  of  the  last  century,  notwithstanding  the 
countless  multitude  of  publications  by  men  issued  from  the 
press,  how  triumphantly  had  the  Sacred  Volume  redeemed 
itself  altogether  out  of  the  usual  category  of  books  !  This  it 
has  already  done,  by  our  simply  following  out  only  its  his- 
tory. Nor  is  this  all.  From  the  place  it  thus  occupied  even 
then  in  this  land,  it  never  will  be,  never  can  be,  superseded 
as  to  its  number,  by  any  book  of  human  composition  in  the 
shape  of  print.  With  all  safety,  at  the  present  moment,  we 
assert  as  much,  not  blind  to  all  the  approaching  wonders  of 
the  steam-press  itself. 
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It  is,  however,  with  the  times  that  passed  over  Britain 
during  these  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  that  we  have  now 
to  do ;  and  the  all-important  inquiry  remains  to  be  answered 
— What  were  the  results!  To  record  all  these,  would,  of 
course,  demand  a  volume.  The  days  of  burning  the  Sacred 
Volume,  or  those  who  possessed  it,  had  long  since  passed 
away.  And  whatever  the  beneficial  consequences  now  were, 
while,  we  repeat,  that  there  had  been  many  most  estimable 
editions  of  the  Divine  Word,  the  slovenly  and  imperfect  style 
in  which  man  had  too  often  fulfilled  his  part,  only  render  the 
results  so  much  the  more  observable.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, at  home,  or  within  the  shores  of  Britain,  it  must  be 
confessed,  there  was  by  far  too  much  ground  for  the  genuine 
patriot  to  hang  down  his  head.  Thus,  in  finishing  his  well 
known  ^^  History  of  the  Translations  of  the  Bible,"^  in  1738, 
one  cannot  but  observe,  that  good  John  Lewis  seems  to  have 
been  in  but  very  low  spirits  indeed  with  reference  to  the 
subject  on  which  he  had  bestowed  unprecedented  research. 

*<  This  IB  the  account,**  says  he,  <'  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  of  the  seve- 
ral translationfl  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testament  into  the  ancient  and  modem 
English  tongue,  and  of  their  most  remarkable  editions  in  print  From  whence, 
I  suppose,  any  one  will  infer  the  great  honour  and  esteem  that  these  holy  books 
were  always  held  in  by  our  Christian  ancestors  :  since  they  were  so  very  desir- 
ous to  have  them,  and  to  know  and  understand  their  contents,  as  to  spare  no 
cost  or  pains,  but  to  run  the  hazard  of  even  their  Uves  and  fortunes,  and  not  to 
count  them  dear,  so  that  they  might  but  procure  the  free  use  of  these  books, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  perusing  them.  The  great  number  of  the  copies  of 
them  in  manuscript,  before  printing  was  invented,  and  the  many  editions  of 
them  since  printing  came  into  use,  is  a  demonstration  of  the  great  value  put  on 
them  by  the  Christians  here  in  England  ;  and  that  every  one  who  could  read 
took  care  to  purcliase  a  Bible  or  Testament  in  the  tongue  wherein  he  was  bom. 
This,  no  doubt,  wilt  be  thought  a  very  great  reproach  to  the  professed  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  age,  and  but  too  good  an  argument  of  their  having  lost  their 
first  love,  and  being  nowise  earnest  for  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints  in 
these  holy  books.  Since — to  our  shame  be  it  spoken — whatever  reputation  the 
Holy  Bible  Hm  been  had  in,  it  is  now  treated  with  the  utmost  slight  and  ne- 
glect, and  is  scarce  anywhere  read  but  in  our  churches  !  So  far,  too,  are  many  of 
our  modem  Christians  here  in  England,  from  reading  this  book,  meditating  on 
it,  and  letting  the  sense  of  it  dwell  richly  or  abundantly  in  them  ;  that,  every 
body  knows,  the  writings  of  the  most  silly  and  trifling  authors  are  often  pre- 
ferred, and  read  with  greater  pleasure  and  delight.  What  surer  sign  can  be 
given,  that  we  have  a  name  that  we  live,  and  are  dead  1  And,  oonse<|uently, 
tliat  unless  we  remember  from  whence  we  are  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  the 
fii-st  works,  the  great  Author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  will  come  unto  us  quickly, 
and  will  remove  our  candlestick  out  of  his  place.    Sed  Dent  arertat  oiiMn.*' 

Mr.  Lewis,  no  doubt,  spake  as  he  felt  at  the  moment^  and 
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maat  have  had  too  much  reason  for  all  that  he  expressed. 
Yet  such  is  the  history  of  our  English  Bible,  when  fvilj  foU 
lowed  out,  that  it  will  be  sure  to  raise  any  man  fiar  above  his 
own  vicinity,  his  own  community,  or  connexions.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  then  existing  moment,  our  Sacred  Volume 
had  been  the  counsellor  of  all  departments  throughout  this 
nation,  the  partizan  of  none;  and  immediately  after  the 
author  had  penned  these  lines,  by  many  who  had  never  read 
them,  considerably  revived  attention  was  given  to  the  Scriptures 
of  truth.  But  as  we  have  now  to  raise  our  head,  and  survey  a 
century  and  a  half,  we  shall  obtain  a  moro  enlarged  view  of 
the  progress  made ;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  present  bo  sombre 
a  picture  of  the  times  as  that  of  Lewis.  True,  indeed,  we 
have  been  accustomed  all  along  to  look  to  our  own  favoured 
island  only,  as  embracing  the  soil  where  the  seed  was  sown ; 
but  we  have  come  to  another,  and  moro  advanced  stage  of 
this  stupendous  cause ;  and  in  tracing  it  out,  if  we  simply 
follow  the  Sacred  Volume,  we  are  invited  to  depart,  or  to 
look  far  beyond  the  shores  of  either  England  or  Scotland. 


SECTION   II.— NORTH   AMERICA. 
THE  REIGN  OF  JAMES  I.  TO  GEORGE    III. 

NSW  MOTBMBNT  IV  SEFEKENCB  TO  THE  ENGLISH  SOBIPTUBES — THE  BIBLE 
FIB8T  BEHELD  BT  THE  NATIVES  IN  AMEBICA,  AN  BNOLISH  ONE— COPEBS 
CARBIBD  AW  AT  TO  NBW  ENaiiAND  BT  THE  BEFU0EB8  AND  FOLLOWING 
SETTLERS — NO  INDIVIDUAL  EVEB  SPECIFIED  AS  PABTIOULABLT  ZBALOUB 
IN  THE  TRANSIT  OF  COPIES — TET  WERE  THET  SENT  ACROSS  THE  ATLAHTIC 
OCEAN  FOR  ABOVE  A  HUNDRED  AND  SIZTT  TEARS  ! — A  KOVBMENT  SITOH  AS 
NEVER  DISTINGUISHED  ANT  OTHER  EUROPEAN  VERSION,  AND  NOW  XEVBB 

WILL — THE  EZTRAORDINART  RESULTS  DURING  THIS  LONG  PERIOD ^Wllr 

LIAMB,  ELIOT,  MATHER,  EDWARDS,  BRAINERD,  AND  MANT  THOUBABBe  BB- 
BIDE — THE  RESTRICTIVE  AND  UNNATURAL  POLIOT  OF  BRITAIN — 8HB  MUST 
BE  OVERRULED,  AS  HER  MONARCHS  HAD  BEEN  IN  ENGLAND— IN  JU8TXBICA- 
TION  OF  ITS  CONTINUED  INDEPENDENCE  OF  ALL  HUMAN  AUTHORITTy  THB 
ENGLISH  BIBLE  IS  AT  LAST  PRINTED  IN  AMERICA — ^NO  OONBUIffATIOB  OF 
THE  MOTHER  COUNTRY — THE   FIRST  EDITION   ONLT  IN  1782 — THS  IBDB- 
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PSNDBNCE  OF  AMEltlOA  ACKlfOWLBDOEI)  BT  BRITAIN,  UOLLASfD,  ETC. — 
THE  riBST  BIBLES  IV  QQTAYO,  QUARTO,  AND  FOLIO,  PRINTED  THERE  IN 
1791 — THE  SECOND  IN  DUODECIMO  NOT  TILL  1797. 

|P  to  this  period,  or  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, we  presume  it  will  be  admitted,  that  the  history 
of  the  English  Bible,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Sacred  Volume  into  every  other  European  tongue,  had  sus- 
tained a  character  all  its  own.  This  peculiarity  may  now 
undergo  a  change  in  its  general  appearance ;  but  the  singular 
distinction  of  character  will  remain,  nay,  and  be  more  strongly 
marked  than  ever  before. 

In  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  England  and 
Scotland,  once  united  under  the  same  crown,  had  received  the 
appellation  of  Great  Britain  from  her  overjoyed  monarch, 
James  the  First — ^a  title  peculiarly  flattering  to  his  personal 
vanity.  In  connexion  with  the  Sacred  Volume,  his  kingdom 
exhibited  the  aspect  of  an  island  which  had  been  invaded  from 
without,  and  which,  after  long  resistance  at  first,  had  been 
ultimately  subdued  by  the  Word  of  Grod.  The  Scriptures  in 
the  vernacular  tongue,  which  were  now  happily  printing  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  often 
also  imported^  nay,  and  from  Holland,  copies  were  importing 
afterwards.  But  if  perfect  liberty  not  only  to  read,  but  also 
to  judge  of  their  contents,  is  not  to  be  here  obtained.  Divine 
Providence  has  now  another,  and  a  greater  lesson  in  reserve. 
The  inestimable  gift,  or  deposit,  is  not  to  be  always,  or  even 
long,  confined  within  the  shores  of  Britain. 

Of  course,  it  could  not  then  have  crossed  the  imagination 
of  any  man,  that  the  same  unseen  hand,  which  we  have  ob- 
served all  along,  was  already  in  motion,  and  actually  prepar- 
ing for  the  population  of  a  new  world,  where  a  freer  life  and  a 
fresher  nature  were  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  even  at  the  present 
day,  few  individuals  may,  at  first,  be  disposed  to  trace  the 
populating  of  the  American  wilderness,  in  any  degree,  to  the 
consequences  of  reading  the  English  Bible  in  Britain,  At  all 
events,  the  time  had  arrived,  when,  as  it  was  carried  out  of 
England  to  the  European  Continent  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  so  under  that  of  James,  nay,  and  of  sei^en  sovereigns 
in  succession,  it  was  to  be  carried  farther  still.  If  the  liberty 
to  form  opinion  of  its  dictates,  was  a  blessing  denied  to  many 
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under  the  Tudor  family,  so  it  happened  under  that  of  the 
Stuarts ;  and  the  same  cause  produced  the  same  effect,  only 
to  a  far  greater  extent.  Under  Queen  Mary  I.,  all  that  had 
occurred,  was  an  affair  of  little  more  than  five  years^  duration. 
It  might  be  compared  to  the  migration  of  those  birds,  who, 
in  summer,  return  again  to  gladden  the  land,  for  at  that  time 
many  returned;  but  now,  from  the  American  "Pilgrim 
Fathers,'**  and  so  onward,  the  people  in  general  who  hurried 
across  the  Atlantic,  like  the  passengers  to  eternity,  were  to 
return  no  more.  For  this  singular  movement  of  the  British 
people,  in  the  civil  department  of  the  British  constitution, 
there  was  not  to  be  found  even  the  shadow  of  a  cause  ;  but  if 
the  existing  government  of  the  mother  country,  generally 
speaking,  was  either  so  framed,  or  to  be  so  conducted,  as  to 
charge  itself  with  the  vain  task  of  regulating  the  mind,  as 
well  as  that  of  ruling  the  bodies  of  its  subjects,  then  was  there 
no  relief  or  remedy,  but  in  another  arrangement  beyond  seas. 
Hitherto,  we  have  long,  and  not  unfrequently,  seen  the 
Almighty  .overruling  indimduab  of  the  highest  authority 
within  this  kingdom ;  but,  if  necessary,  it  was  as  nothing  with 
Him  to  overrule  the  realm  itself.  The  only  question  will  be. 
What  connexion  had  all  this  with  the  perusal  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  in  our  native  language,  and  in  our  native  land  ? 

With  reference  to  America  at  large,  it  is  well  known  that  both  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  France,  were  upon  the  alert,  before  Britain,  just  as  the 
Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  French,  were  in  the  East  Indies.  But  in 
regard  to  North  America,  although  there  were  no  mines  of  silyer  and 
gold,  as  in  the  South,  no  tempting  inmiediate  prospects  of  wealth  or 
pleasure,  nor  indeed  any  thing  whatever  so  inviting  in  the  unexplored 
wilderness  of  the  North ;  still,  if  the  delusion  that  it  was  possible  to 
set  boundaries  to  the  mind,  or  that  knowledge  was  to  grow  up  onlj  to  a 
certain  fixed  point,  m\ist  prevail  in  England ;  then  shall  the  Sacred 
Volume,  so  wondrously  bestowed  on  the  mother  country  at  first,  and 
so  long  afterwards,  be  read  also  beyond  the  ocean,  on  the  banks  of  un- 
known rivers,  amidst  the  sylvan  grandeur,  or  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a 
new  world.  Long  had  the  Divine  Record  in  our  native  tongue  been 
imported  into  both  England  and  Scotland.  It  was  now  to  be  exported, 
or  rather  first  carried  away,  by  all  who  knew  its  value.  Since  1526  it 
had  been  sent  home ;  it  was  now  to  be  sent  abroad,  but  for  a  period 
longer  still,  and  to  more  than  ten  times  the  distance  it  had  ever  come. 

The  very  first  Bible  that  was  ever  beheld  by  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  was,  unquestionably,  an  English  one,  and  so  early  as  the  year 
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1585.  That  part  of  the  Continent  then  visited^  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
juBt  named  Virginia,  and,  in  the  expedition  sent  out,  there  happened 
to  be  one  Heriot,  an  eminent  mathematician,  and  apparently  a  kind- 
hearted  Christian.  Feeling  deeply  interested  in  the  artless  and  hospit- 
able Indian  natives,  he  took  advantage  of  the  impressions  made  by  the 
sight  of  their  instruments,  whether  marine  or  mathematical,  perspective 
and  burning  glasses,  clocks  and  books.  This  led  many  of  them  to  give 
credit  to  what  he  said  respecting  God.  '*  In  all  places,"  says  he,  *^  where 
I  came,  I  did  my  best  to  make  his  immortal  glory  known,  and  told  them, 
though  the  Bible  I  showed  them  contained  all,  yet  of  itself  it  was  not  of 
any  such  virtue  as  I  thought  they  did  conceive.  Notwithstanding,  many 
would  be  glad  to  touch  it,  to  kiss  and  embrace  it,  to  hold  it  to  their 
breasts  and  heads,  and  stroke  all  their  body  over  with  it."* 

These  merely  mercantile  and  scientific  adventurers,  however,  as  gene- 
rally known,  did  not  succeed.  Twenty  years  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
had  planted  the  first  colony  in  Virginia,  not  a  single  Englishman  re- 
mained alive,  and  the  colonization  of  America  had  to  await  the  energy 
of  a  widely  different  impulse,  to  be  followed  by  far  other  results. 

Although  America  had  been  discovered  to  England,  by  Cabot,  in 
1497,  under  Henry  VII.,  the  first  permanent  colony  on  the  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia did  not  arrive  till  1607,  while  our  present  version  of  the  Bible 
was  preparing ;  but  this  was  still  nothing  more  than  a  mercantile  ad- 
venture under  James  I.  It  was  in  the  year  1620  that  the  refugees 
from  England  to  Holland  embarked  on  board  the  Mayflower,  and  touch- 
ing, by  way  of  &rewell,  at  the  land  of  their  birth,  proceeded  across  the 
ocean.  On  the  12th  of  November  that  year,  these  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,''* 
as  they  have  been  ever  since  styled,  having  their  Bibles  with  them,  kept 
their  first  Sabbath  on  the  shores  of  New  England.  The  name  thus  given, 
by  Prince  Charles,  a  few  years  before,  seemed  to  send  its  echo  back  to 
the  country  which  they  had  left  for  ever.  The  Sacred  Volume  in  their 
native  tongue,  which  these  people  prized  above  life  itself,  was  now  within 
the  shores  of  a  new  Continent ;  but  this  was  in  the  year  1620,  whereas 
the  Jlrsl  Bible  with  an  American  imprint  was  not  published  till  the  year 
1782,  that  is,  above  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  afterwards,  or  little  more 
than  only  sixty  years  ago  !     Tes,  such  is  the  remarkable  fact. 

From  the  first  reception  of  the  English  New  Testament  by  Britain,  it 
was  about  a  hundred  years  before  the  Bible,  so  singularly  conveyed  to 
the  island  at  first,  began  to  be  carried  away,  never  to  return.  But  what 
must  now  appear  in  retrospect  far  more  extraordinaiy,  for  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  the  authorities  at  home  would  never  permit  of  a  single  edition 
being  printed,  except  within  this  island  !  To  speak  still  more  correctly 
is  humiliating  to  our  common  nature.    The  British  authorities,  in  fact 


1  Smith's  Virginia,  p.  11. 
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never  did  give  any  penniBsion,  but  at  the  end  of  this  long  period,  the 
English  Bible  was  then  printed^  four  thousand  miles  distant,  wUkaut 
authority  or  liberty  being  either  asked  or  granted  by  any  man.  As  if 
the  singular  history  of  this  version  muA  still  retain  the  integrity  of  its 
character,  down  to  our  own  day,  and  exhibit  to  the  world,  once  more, 
the  same  independence  with  which  it  was  first  presented  to  us  at  home, 
the  American  edition  was  printed  in  defiance  of  all  British  restrictioiis, 
in  the  year  1782. 

The  simple  announcement  of  this  £B>ct,  though  never  pointed  out  or 
contemplated,  as  it  has  deserved  to  be,  at  once  gives  birth  to  a  crowd  of 
remarkable  associations.  Here  was  a  period  of  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half,  in  all  which  time  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  is  represented  in  history 
as  particularly  zealous  in  the  business.  Nothing  similar  to  a  socieiy,  con- 
federacy, or  association,  was  formed ;  the  idea  of  either  cheap  or  grcOni" 
toue  circulation  had  never  once  entered  the  human  mind,  to  any  known 
extent ;  and  yet,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  through  the  usual 
channels  of  commerce, /rom  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  down  to  that  of 
the  eighth  sovereign  in  sueoessiony  or  the  22dgear  of  Oeorge  III.,  was  the 
Divine  Record  in  English  uniformly  carried  aU  the  way  across  the  At- 
lantic !  It  belongs  to  the  Christians  throughout  America  at  present, 
along  with  those  now  living  in  Britain,  devoutly  to  mark  this  as  by  Hx 
the  most  remarkable  bion  of  thosb  times.  It  was  the  zeal  and  long-suf- 
fering patience  of  God  which  thus  ministered  his  Word  to  those  who  lived 
and  died  at  such  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  it  was  prepared !  Odi- 
ous, indeed,  and  humiliating  must  this  spirit  of  restriction  or  monopoly 
now  appear ;  but  as  to  the  event  itself,  never  were  any  people  upon 
earth  so  singularly  supplied,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  with  the  Word  of 
Life.  As  one  step  in  the  path  of  Providence,  it  even  still  suggests  the 
idea  that  something  far  more  powerful  and  extensive  is  intended,  through 
the  medium  of  this  version,  than  it  has  ever  yet  accomplished. 

The  greatness  and  importance  of  this  movement,  however, 
can  only  be  estimated,  by  observing  its  results ;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  adverting  to  the  trans-atlantic  events  of  that 
period,  or  the  men  who  lived  and  died  in  America,  through- 
out these  years,  and  this  would  require  a  volume.  But  for 
our  present  purpose  a  very  few  names  may  suffice,  and  these 
are  mentioned  simply  in  the  order  of  time,  as  they  come  be- 
fore us.  The  first  was  bom  in  Wales,  the  second  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  three  last  in  America  itself. 

RoGBR  Williams,      bom  in  1599,  died  in  1683.     Aged  84. 
John  Eliot,  born  in  1604,  died  in  1690.     Aged  86. 

CorroN  Mather,        born  in  1663,  died  in  1728.     Aged  65. 
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Jonathan  Edwards,  born  in  1708,  died  in  1758.    Aged  $5, 
Datid  Bkainked,       born  in  1718,  died  in  1747.    Aged  30. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that,  in  point  of  time,  among  the  first  con- 
spicuous moral  characters,  connected  with  such  a  history  as  the  present, 
there  should  be  found  Roobr  Williams,  though  his  principles  have 
frequently  been  misunderstood  or  mis-stated.  At  all  eyents,  his  case 
stands  in  history  u  if  intended  to  explain  at  least  one  cause  of  the 
emigration,  and  its  current  for  many  years.  Perhaps  he  was  the  only 
emigrant  who  ever  happened  to  come  into  personal  contact  with  three 
of  the  Stuart  dynasty — James  I.,  his  son,  and  grandson.  The  founder 
of  Rhode  Island,  he  was  the  first  legislator  in  the  world,  who  effectually 
provided  and  established  a  government  of  free,  full,  and  absolute  liberty 
of  conscience.  A  native  of  Wales,  he  had  been  first  bred  to  the  law  in 
England,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Sir  Edward  Coke.  He  had  once 
conversed  with  King  James  himself,  procured  his  first  charter  in  1644 
from  Charles  I.,  and  the  second  in  1 663,  with  the  full  consent  of  Charles 
the  Second.  The  latter  gave  his  promise,  under  his  hand  and  broad 
seal,  that  "  no  person  in  Rhode  Island  should  be  molested,  or  ques- 
tioned for  matters  of  conscience  to  God,  if  so  be  he  was  loyal  and  kept 
the  peace."  This  charter  once  granted,  the  high  officers  of  State  were 
startled,  but  ''  fearing  the  Lion*8  roaring,  they  couched,  against  their 
wills,  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty^s  pleasure."  "  Sir,"  said  Williams, 
when  writing  to  Major  Mason  (of  New  Hampshire  ?)  in  1670,  "  Sir,  we 
must  part  with  lands  and  lives  before  we  part  with  such  a  jewel.  I 
judge  you  may  yield  some  land,  and  the  government  of  it  to  us,  and 
we,  for  peace  sake,  the  like  to  you,  as  being  but  subjects  to  one  King  ; 
and  I  think  the  King's  Majesty  would  thank  us,  for  many  reasons. 
But  to  part  with  this  jewel,  we  may  as  soon  do  it,  as  the  Jews  would 
have  done  with  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  or  Artazerzes.  Yourselves 
pretend  liberty  of  conscience,  but,  alas  !  it  is  but  self,  the  Great  God 
9df,  only  to  yourselves.  The  King's  Majesty  winks  at  Barbadoes,  where 
Jews,  and  all  sorts  of  Christian  and  Antichristian  persuasions  are  free ; 
but  our  grant,  some  few  weeks  after  your's  sealed,  though  granted  as 
soon,  if  not  before  your's,  is  crowned  with  the  King's  extraordinary 
fiivour  to  this  colony,  as  being  a  banished  one ;  in  which,  his  Majesty 
himself  declared,  that  he  would  experiment,  whether  civU  government 
could  consist  with  such  liberty  of  conscience."' 

Thus  was  insured  to  this  small  State  almost  entire  exemption  from 
all  Indian  hostility,  and  although  their  quiet  was  interrupted  once  in 
1686,  under  James  the  Secanci,  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who  dissolved 
their  government,  and  broke  their  seal ;  after  the  Revolution  in  1688-9, 


*  See  (he  account  given  by  Williams  liimself,  dated  "  Providence,  22d  June  1070,  tit  vulffo, 
in  the  MasaachusetU  Historical  Society's  Collections,  vol.  i.,  pp.  27A-283L 
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Rhode  Island  and  Proyidence  resumed  their  charter,  on  the  ground  that 
an  act  extorted  by  terror  might  be  justly  recalled  when  restraint  no 
longer  remained.  With  the  exception  of  these  three  years,  therefore, 
the  Goyemment,  on  which  King  Charles  was  experimenting,  has  now 
consisted  for  two  hundred  years. 

Next  comes  John  Eliot  to  meet  us,  and  carrying  his  BiUe  in  the 
language  of  the  North  American  Indians,  completed  in  the  year  1663  ; 
for  though  the  emigrants  to  America  might  net  print  their  own  Bible, 
they  might  print  the  Indian,  or  any  other  they  pleased  ! 

"  Though  there  be  in  this  western  World,"  said  Eliot,  when  address- 
ing Charles  the  Second,  in  1663,  *'  though  there  be  in  this  western 
World,  many  Colonies  of  other  European  nations,  yet  we  humbly  con- 
ceive no  Prince  hath  had  a  return  of  such  a  work  as  this ! — ^The  South- 
ern Colonies  of  the  Spanish  nation  have  sent  home  from  this  American 
continent,  much  gold  and  silver,  as  the  fruit  and  end  of  their  discoveries 
and  transplantations :  that,  we  confess,  is  a  scarce  commodity  in  this 
colder  climate.  But  suitable  to  the  ends  of  our  undertaking,  we  pre- 
sent this,  and  other  concomitant  fruits  of  our  poor  endeavours  to  plant 
and  propagate  the  gospel  here  ;  which,  upon  a  true  account,  is  as  much 
better  than  gold,  as  the  souls  of  men  are  more  worth  than  the  whole 
world.  This  is  a  nobler  fruit  of  Columbus^s  adventure,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  counsels  of  All-disposing  Providence,  was  an  higher  intended  end.'* 

In  the  same  year  that  Eliot  published  his  Bible,  (Cotton  Matheb 
was  bom,  and  here  he  comes  with  his  singular  "  Ecclesiastical  Histoxy 
of  New  England."  For  passing  over  all  its  strange  credulity,  he  brings 
his  '*  Essays  to  do  good,"  to  which  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  many  others, 
have  acknowledged  themselves  so  much  indebted ;  to  say  nothing  of  his 
three  hundred  and  eighty  publications  beside. 

Lest,  however,  any  inquiry  be  made  after  strength  of  mind,  here  is 
Jonathan  Epwabds,  not  only  with  his  "  Notes  on  the  English  Bible," 
and  his  "  History  of  Redemption,"  but  all  his  profound  writings.  Per- 
haps no  man  was  held  by  him  in  higher  admiration  than  Datid 
Brainebb,  that  prince  of  missionaries  to  the  American  Indians,  whose 
example  has  been  of  such  value  ever  since. 

The  time  would  now  fail  to  tell  of  many  other  venerable, 
laborious,  and  useful  characters;  but  though  they  were  all 
before  us,  or  all  mentioned  by  name  individually,  one  of  the 
most  notable  circumstances  in  their  lives  was  this — that  nci 
one  of  these  men  ever  possessed  any  other  than  an  imported 
English  Bible!  And  all  who  ever  heard  them,  aU  who  read 
the  book  from  which  they  preached,  were  using  volumes  which 
had  come  to  them,  thousands  of  miles,  across  the  sea,  from 
the  land  of  their  ancestors  !     A  similar  track,  or  lengthened 
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train  of  proeeeding,  of  course  cannot  be  pointed  out,  with 
relation  to  any  other  European  version  of  the  Scriptures; 
and,  with  reference  to  any  Bible  in  any  language  whateyer, 
we  may  safely  say,  that  the  same  remarkable  course  will 
never  affain  occur  in  the  history  of  future  times.  Meanwhile, 
if  the  path  pursued  has  lent  additional  emphasis  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  Bible,  so  it  ought,  assuredly,  to  the  obli- 
gations of  those  millions,  &r  and  near,  who  now  all  read  the 
same  version. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  history  itself,  the  first  proper  Ame- 
rican imprint,  as  already  stated,  was  not  before  1 782 ;  though  in 
the  course  of  this  long  extended  period,  there  was  one  attempt 
at  what  has  been  styled  piracy,  in  a  small  edition  of  only 
800  copies  of  the  Bible,  in  quarto,  by  Kneeland  and  Green 
of  Boston.  But  it  certainly  casts  no  honourable  reflection  on 
the  monopoly  so  long  maintained  in  England,  that  this  was 
done  only  by  an  evasion  of  the  patent.  Carried  through  the 
press  as  privately  as  possible,  about  the  year  1752,  it  bore 
this  imprint — "  London :  Printed  by  Mark  Baskett,  Printer 
to  the  King'*s  most  excellent  Majesty.'^  A  similar  expedient 
was  resorted  to  with  a  solitary  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  Rogers  and  Fowle  of  the  same  place.  The  principal  man 
concerned  in  both,  was  Daniel  Henchman,  a  spirited  book- 
seller, who  had  built  one  of  the  first  paper  mills  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  fact  is,  that  the  printing  press  had  been  set  up  as 
early  as  1639,  and  its  noblest  fruit  had  been  the  Indian  Bible 
for  the  natives ;  other  books  they  were  at  liberty  to  print ; 
they  had  a  newspaper  as  early  as  1704,  and  were  making 
paper  from  one  generation  to  another;  but  owing  to  their 
connexion  with  Britain,  they  must  not  print  the  English 
Bible !  The  very  few  Scriptures  now  mentioned — such  was  the 
humiliating  apology — were  thus  put  forth,  *'  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  prosecution  from  those  in  England  and  Scotland  who 
published  the  Bible  by  a  patent  from  the  Crown,  or  '-cum 
primlegio^  as  did  the  uoiversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.'*'' 
Nor,  alas !  for  Old  England,  was  the  liberty  ever  granted  ! 
At  last  it  was  wrested  from  her,  nolens  tolens^  so  that  the 
first  English  Bible,  with  an  American  imprint,  was  not  pub- 
lished till  the  year  already  specified.  In  connexion  with  this 
fact,  oue  should  have  imagined  there  could  scarcely  have  been 
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another  more  humiliating  to  national  vanity ;  and  yet  there 
was  one,  which  must  not  be  suppressed,  as  it  may  be  of  some 
value  even  still.  During  this  long  period,  no  other  nation  in 
Europe  had  so  treated  its  vernacular  Bible.  There  never 
was  any  monopoly  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  to  printing 
them,  in  G-ermany,  similar  to  that  in  England ;  no  patents 
from  the  beginning,  to  compare  with  British  policy.  And 
therefore  the  first  Bible  in  any  European  language,  printed 
in  our  ovm  America,  was  in  German.  This  was  in  1743, 
after  having  been  three  years  in  the  press,  by  Christopher 
Sauer  at  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia.  He  printed  a 
second  edition  in  1762,  and  a  third  in  1776.  It  was  only 
her  own  Bible,  as  already  stated,  that  England  held  in  chains, 
thus  painfully  reminding  us  of  the  language  of  one  of  her 
own  poets — 

'^  Oh  bright  occasions  of  dispensiug  good  !  •    ..  ^ 

How  seldom  used,  how  little  understood  ! 
To  give  Religion  her  unbridled  scope, 
Nor  judge  by  statute  a  believer's  hope." 

Still,  however,  and  as  if  to  link  the  two  countries,  even  tkeny 
more  closely  than  ever  in  Christian  bonds,  this  first  American 
Bible  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  not  having  been  the 
work  of  a  native  American.  It  was  a  year  equally  memorable 
in  both  countries.  Political  ties  might  be  snapt  asunder ;  not 
80  those  of  Christianity ;  and  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
American  independence  was  acknowledging  by  Britain,  there 
had  been  printed,  by  a  native  of  Scotland,  on  the  American 
shore,  and  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  practical  acknowledg- 
ment, that  we  were  still  the  readers  of  one  common  Bible,  and 
equally  bound  by  the  same  Divine  authority. 

Robert  Aitkbn,  bom  in  1734  at  Dalkeith,  had  senred  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship to  some  bookbinder  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  perfecting 
himself  in  the  knowledge  of  the  book  trade,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  he 
sailed  for  America.  Having  seen  the  countiy,  he  came  home,  and  in 
1771,  with  a  stock  of  books,  embarked  for  Philadelphia.  Three  years 
after  this,  having  commenced  printer,  and  in  1775,  a  magazine,  it  was 
in  1782  that  he  published,  in  small  duodecimo,  his  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  brevier  type —  "  Philadelphia,  printed  and  sold  by  R.  Aitken,  &c., 
MDcoLxxxii."  Mr.  Aitken  died  only  in  1802,  having  surrived  his  son, 
but  he  left  a  daughter,  who  continued  the  business ;  and  she  has  had 
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the  honour  of  printing  the  oidy  edition  of  the  SeptMogiivt  that  ever  had 
heen  translated  into  English.^ 

When  formerly  treating  of  Scotland,  it  must  hare  appeared  strange, 
that  it  should  haye  been  so  singularly  supplied  with  the  Scriptures  from 
without,  and  for  so  long  a  period  ;  but,  in  point  of  distance  from  supply, 
as  well  as  length  of  time,  here  in  America  had  been  a  course  stran- 
ger still.  Both  cases,  howeyer,  and  in  succession,  thus  form  essential 
features  in  the  history  of  our  common  yersion  ;  and  it  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  this  retrospect,  that  the  first  printer  of  the  English  Bible  openly  in 
America,  should  be  taken  away  from  the  mother  countiy,  and  in  that 
country  from  Scotland.  It  was  fit  that  such  a  man  should  be  the  first 
to  do  that  for  his  adopted  country,  which  had  been  so  remarkably  done 
for  his  own.  Nor  is  it  less  obseryable  that  he  should  do  this  in  mich 
a  year,  when  there  came  the  acknowledgment  of  that  independence  by 
Britain  and  Holland,  to  which  so  soon  after  Sweden  and  Denmark,  Spain 
and  Russia  fully  acceded.  At  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Aitken's 
edition,  was  printed  a  resolution  of  Ccnffress,  recommending  it  to  the 
people  at  large, ''  as  a  pious  and  laudable  undertaking,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  country." 

Into  the  history  of  the  printing  of  the  English  Scriptures  by  natiye 
Americans,  we  here  enter  no  &rther  than  to  mention,  that  the  firtt 
English  Bible,  in  folio^  was  published  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  by 
Isaiah  Thomas,  in  1791  ;  and  the  first,  in  quarto,  with  a  concordance, 
also  that  year.  At  the  same  period,  the  j<Sf^  edition  of  the  English  yer- 
sion in  octofvOy  was  printed  at  Trenton,  in  New  Jersey,  by  Isaac  Collins. 
The  Mctmdy  in  duodedmo,  was  not  published  till  1797,  by  Thomas  at  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  which  seems  to  proye,  that  Bibles  of  this  size,  at 
least,  if  not  others,  were  still  importing  from  Britain.  Farther  than  this 
we  need  not  now  proceed,  under  this  head. 

Thus,  as  far  as  we  have  come,  and  before  we  proceed  to  our 
final  section,  we  may  be  permitted  to  assert,  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated, that  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
or  from  1526  to  1782,  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  events  had 
proceeded  invariably,  and  with  infinite  long-sufiering,  after  the 
$ame  manner,  whether  in  England  or  Scotland,  or  finally  in 
America.  The  same  mysterious  and  unwearied  footsteps,  are 
now  visible  throughout.     First,  in  braving  all  the  hostility  of 


s  •«  The  Old  CoT«nant,  oommonl;  called  the  Old  TetUment,  tnodatcd  from  the  Septnagint, 
bj  Charles  Thornton,  late  Secretair  to  the  Congme  of  the  United  States.  Philadelphia,  printed 
by  Jane  Aitken,  71>  North  Third  Street,  ISOa"  Forming,  with  the  New  CoTenant,  or  TeeU- 
ment,  four  Tolnme*  Sro.  It  Is  rinRnlar,  that  the  Septoaglnt  should  never  have  been  translated 
or  printed  in  BarrAiif  MS  Mi/y  Vu  other  da^.  We  have  for  years  possessed  the  first  translation, 
but  know  not  as  yet  the  eomparatlre  merits  of  the  two  Tersions. 
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the  authorities  in  succession,  at  home,  as  in  Britain,  and  then 
abroad,  as  in  America ;  thus  overruling  the  narrow  policy  of 
England  towards  her  distant  colonies,  with  regard  to  that 
blessed  book  which  had  been  so  undeservedly  bestowed  upon 
herself.  Conveyance  from  a  distance  had  been  adopted,  first 
in  the  one  case,  and  then  in  the  other.  There  was  printing  in 
ons  country,  and  reading  in  another ;  first  for  a  hundred,  and 
then  for  above  a  hundred  and  sixty  years !  Importation  was  ever 
and  anon  pursued,  and  for  so  long  a  period.  As  if  to  elevate 
every  mind  conversant  with  this  language,  to  a  higher  tone  of 
veneration  for  the  Divine  will  and  record,  than  it  has  ever  yet 
obtained ;  it  was  in  this  lofty  and  independent  manner,  that 
Divine  Providence  had  now  proceeded  throughout  the  space  of 
two  centuries  and  a  half !  No  other  nation  upon  earth  had 
been  so  visited  at  first — no  other  people  so  favoured  and  fol- 
lowed ever  since — no  race  of  Adam  so  frequently  addressed. 


III._OR   FINAL  SECTION. 
REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III.  TO  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

The  last  Sixty-four  Years, 


TUB  COMMENCEMENT  OF  A  GREATER  MOVEMENT  THAN  EVER  BEFORE — TO 
BE  UNDERSTOOD  ONLY  BT  FIRST  LOOKING  ABROAD— THE  REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE — ^THB  AGITATION  EXTENDS — ^NEITHER  BRITAIN 
NOR  HER  COLONIES  REMAIN  UNSCATHED— THE  SAGACITY  OF  BKOLrSB 
AUTHORS  IN  EVERY  FORM  OF  COMPOSITION  IS  EXHAUSTED,  WITHOUT 
AVERTING  OR  EVEN  ALLAYING  THE  STORM — ACTION  IS  CAU^D  FOR — ^BUT 
THE  OBSTACLES  TO  UNITBD  ACTION  APPEAR  TO  BE  INBUPERABLB — THE 
SOVEREIGN  DISPOSER  OF  ALL  EVENTS,  AS  A  SECRET  MOVER,  UNOBSERVED — 
IN  SECRET  HE  MUST  BE  ACKNOWLEDGED — THE  FIRST  FEEBLE  MOVEMENT 
TAKING  ITS  NAME  FROM  THE  BIBLE — THE  SECOND— ITS  ENTIRE  FAILURE 
NO  GROUND  FOR  DISCOURAGEMENT — TEN  YEARS  BEFORE,  DIVINE  PROVI- 
DENCE HAD  FIXED  ON  ONE  YOUNG  MAN — READING  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE 
IN  OBSCURITY,  HIS  MIND  IS  RIPE  FOR  ACTION — A  NEW  FEELING,  OR  SPIRIT 
OF  ENLARGED  BENIGNITY  IS  IMBIBED — IN  MATUREB  YEARS,  HIS  HISTORY 
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t  AND  SXEBTIONS  GRADUALLY   IRTBBPRBT  THB  BEZTEriCIAL  BBffLBX    15- 

{  FLUBHOE   or  r<^BBIOir  OPSBATIONS — TWO  09HBB  MEN  00  TO  HIS  AI]>— 

I  THBSfl  BFF0BT8   MUCH  IMPRESS  A   FEW   POWERFUL   MIBDfl   AT    HOME — 

i:         THE  BIBLE  WITHOUT    EITHER  50TE  OR   OOHMEKT  DRAWS  MORE  ATTEV- 

(«         TION — THE  DESTITUTION  OF  IT   IN  WALES — THB  BBITISH   AND    FORBIQN 

,,         BIBLE  SOCIETY   WITH   ITS  AUXILIARIES — THEIR  EXERTIONS   UP  TO  THE 

;,  PRESENT    DAY — THE    UNITED   KINGDOM    AND    HER    COLONIES    EMBRACE 

ABOVE  FOUR   THOUSAND  SIMILAR  ASSISTANT  OR  INDEPENDENT  UNIONS — 

THESE    FORM     ONLY   AN   INFERIOR    DIYIBION    OF  THE  VAST    FIELD    OF 

ACTION — AFTER  A  DISTRIBUTION  AND  SALE  OF  SO  MANY  MILLIONS  OF  THB 

^  ENGLISH  SCRIPTURES,  THERE  OCCURS  AN  EXTRAORDINARY    AND   UNPRE- 

^^         CEDENTBD  FALL  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  THE  SACRED  TOLUME — THUS  LENDING 

^         TO  THE    PRESENT  HISTORY,   ITS   LAST   PROVIDENTIAL  MOVEMENT,   OR  A 

I  CONCLUSION  AS  CHEERING  AS  IT  WAS  UNANTICIPATED. 

I     BRITAIN  AT  THB  HEIGHT   OF  A  RESPONSIBILITY  NOT  EASILY  CONCEIVED,  AS 
k  IT    BAFFLES    ALL    ADEQUATE    DESCRIPTION— ON   THE    SUMMIT    OF    HER 

HIGHEST  PRIVILEGE  THERE  IS  NO  REPOSE — THE  PRESENT  HISTORY  IN- 
DICATES A  COURSE  OF  ACTION,  IF  NOT  THE  ONLY  ONE,  WHICH  INVOLVES 
HER  FUTURE  WELFARE  AND  STABILITY — A  PATH  OF  DUTY  WHICH  CAN- 
NOT, WITH  IMPUNITY,  BE  EVADED. 

N  the  first  year  of  this  period,  or  1780,  we  discover  the 
first  feeble  symptom  of  a  great  movement,  and  one  with 
regard  to  the  Sacred  Volume,  more  especially  the  Enff- 
lUh  Bible^  greater  than  this  nation,  or  even  the  world  had 
ever  witnessed.  But  it  cannot  be  duly  appreciated,  nor  its 
tme  bearing  understood,  if  we  at  once  begin  here. 

While  the  Scriptures  were  in  the  course  of  translation  into 

English,  when  they  were  first  printing  abroad,  and  importing 

into  our  native  land,  the  state  of  the  Continent,  as  well  as  that 

of  Britain,  invited  our  attention,  and  that,  alternately,  for  a 

.  series  of  years.     And  now,  in  the  last  division  of  this  history, 

J  now  that  these  Scriptures  had  been  read  and  enjoyed  for  so 

(  many  generations ;  now  that  they,  and  they  alone^  are  to  be  re- 

I  garded  as  the  means,  under  God,  of  having  given  to  Britain  her 

'   distinguishing  character  among  the  European  nations,  we  are 

constrained  to  look  across  the  Channel  once  more,  but  only 

once.     It  is  to  France. 

It  is  long  since  we  have  looked  particularly  in  that  direction,  and,  in- 
deed, since  the  days  of  Francis  the  First,  we  have  had  little  occasion  so 
to  do.  But  now,  and  with  immediate  reference  to  Divine  Revelation, 
and  to  that,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  above  every  other  object  whatever, 
the  last  sixty  years  are  to  he  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  critical  period  or 
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crisis,  not  even  ^et  exhausted  ;  and  without  a  brief  retrospect^  the  exer- 
tions now  making,  andy«t  to  be  fnade,  cannot  be  properly  understood. 

Speaking  generallj,  for  these  three  hundred  years^  there  has  been  <me 
feature  of  distinction  between  this  country  and  our  next  neighbour  on 
the  Continent.  It  here  inyites  observation,  and  the  more  so,  thai  it 
scarcely,  if  oyer  has  been  followed  out.  A  marked  distinction,  confessed 
by  all,  has  long  existed,  and  it  has  appeared  so  palpable,  that  the  British 
people  have  been  described  as  "  living  in  a  sort  of  moral  sepamtion  from 
the  rest  of  Europe,  analogous  to  their  physical  insulation.*'  An  eminent 
French  writer,  M.  Guizot,  has  lately  said  as  much,  and  then  he  traces 
this  to  "  the  development  of  the  principles,  the  diferetU  elements  of  so- 
ciety taking  place  in  some  measure  at  the  aame  time,  at  least  much  more 
simultaneously  than  upon  the  Continent.'*  There  is  much  of  truth  and 
beauty  in  his  subsequent  explanation,  but  in  searching  for  an  adequate 
cause  of  distinction,  must  we  not  go  farther,  or  deeper  than  this  ?  Musi 
we  not  inquire  whether  there  was  not  some  appliance,  or  powerful 
agency  within  this  countiy,  which  France,  as  a  country,  had  repudiated, 
or  of  which  she  has  been,  for  ages,  comparatively  destitute !  And  if  we 
do  find  something  among  the  people  here,  but  not  there,  the  operation 
of  which,  in  its  influence  on  society,  may  be  compared  to  the  irresistible 
influence  of  secreted  leaven,  are  we  not  called  to  watch  and  observe  it  ? 
To  observe  it  too,  in  its  operation  upon  every  dement  of  society,  let  that 
society,  as  a  whole,  be  found  in  whatever  condition  it  may  ?  Now  it  is 
notorious,  that  the  Sacred  Volume  has  never  been  received  so  as  to  be 
calmly  and  deliberately  enjoyed  in  France,  as  it  has  been  in  Britain. 
Civilization,  indeed,  in  the  popular  sense  of  that  term,  has  proceeded  in 
both  countries,  and  so  much  the  better  for  all  the  purposes  of  compari- 
son. There  is,  indeed,  no  necessity  for  our  nicely  balancing  which  has 
been  foremost  in  that  race,  but  we  are  certainly  bound  to  observe  how 
one  people,  with  the  Divine  record  in  their  hands,  have  gone  on ;  and 
then  to  observe  the  other,  who  have  advanced  in  what  is  styled  civiliza- 
tion, without  it.  Their  respective  careers  afibrd  one  great  moral  lesson, 
in  which  the  incidents  on  the  road,  and  the  progress  of  the  j<Tumey, 
become  alike  impressive,  and  full  of  instruction  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  such  has  been  the  place  which  France  and 
Britain  have  occupied  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  that  all  Europe  has  looked 
on — all  Europe  has  been  engrossed,  and  even  aflected  ;  nay,  such  is  the 
actual  position  of  these  two  kingdoms  at  the  present  moment. 

The  history  of  Britain,  in  connexion  with  the  Scriptures,  we  hare  al- 
ready given ;  and,  in  this  comparison,  let  all  justice  be  done  to  her  po- 
tent neighbour.  There  wu  a  time,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  France 
bade  fair  to  have  followed  in  the  same  career.  Like  England,  and 
especially  Scotland,  she  was  highly  favoured  from  withoui.  In  the  course 
of  only  fifty  years,  or  from  1550  to  1600,  there  were  printed  not  fewer 
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than  ninety-eight  editions  of  the  French  Bihle,  and  fifty-nine  of  the  New 
Testament  separately.  Again,  when  in  1600,  Lertourt  had  printed  his 
edition  in  folio,  it  was  followed  hy  thirty-five  editions  in  various  sizes, 
besides  fifby-six  separate  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  To  these  we 
may  add  thirty-six  editions  of  the  Oatholic  version,  and  seventy-four  of  the 
New  Testament,  from  1600  to  1700.  Here,  then,  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
French  tongue,  we  have  not  fewer  than  three  hundred  ar^ fifty-eight  dis- 
tinct issues  from  the  press  !^  Oh,  what  an  affecting  retrospect,  if  all  this 
was  not  to  prevail  ?  If  aU  this  was  to  be  resisted  from  within  the  kingdom 
at  large  ?  For  of  these  358  editions,  not  fewer  than  205  had  been  print- 
ed, not  in  France,  but  chiefly  at  Qeneva,  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  Amster- 
dam, on  the  other.  Tet  so  it  happened,  for  then  came  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIY.,  with  a  brilliancy  of  a  far  different  character.  Were  any  one  to 
take  the  hundred  years  which  preceded  his  being  declared  of  age  in  1651, 
and  compare  it  with  the  century  which  followed  his  death  in  1715,  few 
historical  contrasts  would  be  more  striking.  In  the  former,  we  should  see 
the  truth  of  God  combating  superstition,  and  promising,  if  only  let 
alone,  to  make  the  vine-covered  hills  of  France  rejoice  in  the  possession 
of  the  true  vine  ;  in  the  latter  would  be  seen  but  little  or  nothing  else 
save  infidelity,  undisg^sed  and  unblushing,  in  frantic  rage  against  Di- 
vine truth  itself. 

For  our  present  guidance,  however,  all  that  is  requisite  is  only  a 
brief  survey  of  the  two  last,  or  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. Throughout  the  former,  our  attention  is  perpetually  drawn  to 
the  government ;  throughout  the  latter,  it  is  more  irresistibly  fixed  on 
the  French  j!>A>^. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  in  France,  but  more  especially  from 
the  year  when  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  declared  of  age,  all  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  Crown,  and  for  sixty  years  despotic  monarchy  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  This  long  reign  has  not  unfrequently  been  compared 
to  that  of  Augustus.  Poets  and  orators,  philosophers  and  lawyers, 
painters  and  architects,  were  not  merely  allowed  to  play  their  several 
parts,  but  they  were  fostered  and  stimulated  by  the  royal  bounty,  while 
at  the  same  time  arts  and  commerce  were  brought  into  a  flourishing 
condition.  But  was  this  all  ?  Not  to  mention  the  licentiousness  of  this 
Monarch  and  his  Court,  how  did  he  conduct  himself  towards  the  human 
mind  and  the  Sacred  Volume  %  After  hearing  Massillon  on  more  occa- 
sions than  one,  well  might  he  go  away,  as  he  confessed,  ''  very  much 
displeased  with  himself ;"  but  he  was  the  slave  of  his  own  passions,  and 
so  died.  It  was  the  same  man  who  persecuted  the  Port- Royal  of  which 
Pascal  was  the  head,  who  banished  Fenelon,  but  to  crown  all,  revoked 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685 !     And  what  then  ?    More  than  fifty 

>  Sec  "  Le  Lonf^-Biblia  Onllica  Oenereni."  /kc,  although  he  has  not  marked  all  the  editions. 
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thousand  families,  nay,  it  has  been  said  eight  hundred  thousand  indiYi- 
duals  fled  the  kingdom,  and  they  are  not  in  this  histoxy  to  be  called  bj 
any  mere  nickname.  Oorrectly  speaking,  they  were  the  people  who  pled 
for  the  Scriptures,  or  possessed  them ;  and  prizing  them  from  principle, 
aboTe  life  itself,  left  all  behind.  QThey  were  the  salt  of  the  land,  as  the 
pestilential  exhalations  which  followed,  most  fully  proTod.  No,  ihe 
condition  in  which  a  Monarch  leatfes  his  country,  has  been  well  described 
as  the  key  to  his  character  and  to  his  reign  ;  and  in  what  conditioiL  was 
France  when  Louis  the  XIY.  died  in  September  1715  9  Dying  at  the 
age  of  seTenty-seyen,  after  a  reign,  in  full  sovereignty,  of  more  than 
eizty  years,  several  provinces  were  left  less  powerful  than  they  were 
even  at  the  beginning.  The  insatiable  thirst  for  splendour  at  Court 
had  beggared  the  kingdom,  and  another  YersaiUes  would  have  com- 
pleted its  ruin.  The  people  possessed  no  rights ;  the  Royal  authority 
was  restrained  by  no  limits.  And  how  did  the  people  behave,  when 
their  King  died  ?  They  insulted  his  funeral  procession,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment cancelled  his  will.  He  had  carried  despotism  to  its  utmost  height, 
violating  laws  both  human  and  divine ;  but  the  eyes  of  Louis  Le  Orand 
once  closed  in  death,  his  entire  system  was  leveUed  to  the  ground. 
Such  was  the  termination  of  brilliant  despotic  monarchy  in  France. 

Twenty-seven  years  before  the  death  of  this  man,  it  was  well  that  the 
surroimding  nations,  Britain  included,  had  taken  alarm.  His  aim  ap- 
pearing to  them  to  be  nothing  short  of  universal  monarchy,  that  league 
was  formed,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.^  As  a  providential  inter- 
position in  favour  of  the  best  interests  of  this  island,  it  is  ever  to  be 
ranked  next  in  importance,  to  its  deliverance  from  Rome  at  first  To 
this  apparently  chosen  land  was  then  presented  a  fairer  prospect  of  its 
becoming  ^  an  asylum  for  freedom  of  thought." 

But  if  after  this  period,  French  government  as  such  had  little  or  no 
power  to  annoy,  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  prove  of  a  £ur  more 
serious  or  searching  character.  A  storm  which  had  been  long  gatherings 
amidst  the  elegant  gaiety  or  external  polish  which  reigned  at  Paris  and 
Versailles,  was,  in  the  end,  to  break  over  the  country  at  large  ;  and  occa- 
sion not  a  few,  even  in  Britain,  to  stand  in  doubt  whether  she  should  be 
able  to  weather  it.  Properly  speaking,  this  was  a  question,  not  respect- 
ing govemmerU  of  any  kind,  but  society  at  huge.  It  was  not  any  single 
monarch  which  now  filled  the  eye,  all  over  Europe,  but  the  people  of 
France,  in  full  resolve,  to  throw  off  every  restraint,  human  and  divine. 
It  was  a  development,  of  what  was  styled  "  public  opinion,"  working  for 
unlimited  display,  and  for  many  years.  The  closing  ten  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  only  interpreted  a  process  which  had  been  in  con- 
stant operation,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarch.    The  death 

'  See  before,  pp.  6fiS-M4. 
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of  Loulfl  the  Fourteenth  had  been  the  signal  for  action.  In  patronizing 
genius,  he  had  been  all  along  inviting  intelligence  and  opinion,  and  the 
next  century  was  to  explain  to  all  Europe,  as  had  been  done  in  ancient 
times,  "  that  science  may  flourish  amidst  the  decay  of  humanity,  and 
that  the  utmost  barbarity  may  be  blended  with  the  utmost  refinement." 

Under  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  the  French  in  general  were  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  how  a  narrow  channel  of  seven  leagues  sufficed  to  separate 
a  country  where  the  people  were  every  thing,  from  one  in  which  they 
were  nothing :  but  there  were  philosophers,  falsely  so  called,  busy  night 
and  day,  and  they  had  sternly  resolved  to  make  "  something"  of  the 
people.  It  was  not  an  error  into  which  these  men  had  separately  fallen, 
and  which  they  separately  avowed,  but  a  deep  laid  understood  design. 
A  powerful  confederacy  had  been  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  all  his- 
torians agree  in  placing  Yoltaise.  His  disciples  or  associates  are 
known  to  all.  There  was  Toussaint  and  Helvetius,  D'Alembert,  Piderot, 
Oondorcet,  and  many  others  of  the  same  school.  The  vain  design, 
which  was  carried  on  for  many  years,  with  great  subtilty,  was  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  Christianity,  and  destroy  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
Before  these  men,  there  was  nothing  so  inviting  in  their  own  apprehen- 
sion as  the  triumph  of  Reason,  the  perfectibility  of  the  human  race. 
By  this  time,  the  mind  of  man,  they  said,  sighed  for  its  native  homey 
and  well  it  might ;  but  they  fearfully  mistook  their  way,  when  they 
confounded  Christianity  with  superstition,  and  cast  away  the  word  of 
Jehovah.  There  was,  however,  to  be  no  Temple,  save  the  Temple  of 
Reason.  As  it  were,  in  the  inner  court  of  this  structtire,  the  league  had 
been  formed  against  all  who  looked  higher  than  NaJhtre^  for  the  object 
of  their  veneration  and  confidence.  They  had  banded  together,  and 
their  Dietiownaire  Eneydop^ique  contained  the  entire  poison  of  the  sect 
— Scepticism,  Materialism,  Deism,  and  unblushing  Atheism.  Carefully 
enlisting  the  lusts  and  passions  on  their  side,  against  every  species  of 
restraint  they  had  vowed  vengeance  ;  but,  above  all,  the  Sacred  Yolume 
excited  their  implacable  hatred.  Voltaire,  their  hoary  ringleader,  was 
bom  in  1694,  and  at  the  age  of  81,  was  full  of  the  hope  of  success. 
Upon  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ascending  the  throne,  in  1775,  when  writing 
to  Frederick  of  Prussia,  the  phUowpher  King,  for  such  was  the  title  in 
which  they  gloried. — "  I  know  not,"  said  he, ''  whether  our  young  King 
will  imitate  your  example,  but  I  know  that,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
who  is  a  bigot,  he  has  taken  phUcsophers  for  his  ministers ;  one  of 
them,  M.  Turgot,  is  worthy  of  your  Majesty's  conversation.  The  priests 
are  in  despair.     This  is  the  heginnir^  of  a  great  revdiUion,''* 

This  vain  and  miserable  apostle  and  high  priest  of  infidelity  had 
now  for  half  a  century  vented  all  his  malice,  especially  against  the 
Scriptures.  With  learning,  such  as  he  had  cultivated  and  possessed, 
with  genius  and  wit,  he  had  daily,  year  after  year,  put  forth  all  his 
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strength.  Both  Jews  and  Christians,  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
he  had  assailed,  as  if  labouring  under  a  virulent  species  of  black  in- 
spiration. At  this  moment  he  was  within  three  years  of  his  death,  as 
he  expired  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  May  1778,  it  is  generally  understood, 
in  mental  agony,  not  to  be  described.  It  was  only  three  years  after, 
when  one  of  the  best  of  our  English  poets  placed  him  in  contrast  with 
an  English  Christian  cottager — "  neyer  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home,*^ 
and  in  verse  which  will  never  die. 

*^  The  Scripture  was  his  jest-book,  whence  he  drew 
*  Bon  mots'  to  gall  the  Christian  and  the  Jew ; 
An  infidel  in  health — ^but  what  when  sick  f 
Oh — ^then  a  text  would  touch  him  at  the  quick : 
View  him  at  Paris  in  his  last  career.—" 

The  votaries  of  this  school,  it  is  well  known,  died  miserably,  almost 
to  a  man.  Condorcet  swallowed  poison,  when,  in  the  depth  of  wretched- 
ness, he  was  pursued  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  Revolution  at  that  time 
raging.  The  scene  was  then,  if  it  be  not  still,  indescribable.  There  was  no 
inundation  of  surrounding  nations  from  without,  no  earthquake  or  pesti- 
lence from  within,  but  a  ferocity  more  terrible  than  them  all  in  union, 
which  spared  no  age,  nor  sex,  nor  rank.  With  all  its  horrors,  however, 
it  was  nothing  more  than  the  natural  or  necessary  result  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  diffused  throughout  France,  for  many  years  ;  and 
with  a  zeal  which  had  never,  in  modem  times,  been  exhibited  by  the 
believers  in  Christianity.  As  if  to  keep  them  humble,  and  rouse  thent' 
to  activity,  in  all  time  to  come,  and  especially  in  times  like  the  pre- 
terit; never  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  before  the  Revolution  of  1792,  the 
promoters  of  infidelity  in  France  are  stated  to  have  raised  among  them- 
selves and  spent,  a  sum  equal  to  nine  hundred  thofMund  poundt  in  one 
year^  nay,  again  and  again,  in  purchasing,  printing  and  dispersing  books,  to 
corrupt  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  prepare  them  for  desperate  measures ! 

Amidst  a  frenzy,  so  peculiar  in  its  character,  and  certainly  unknown 
to  any  former  age,  while  France  was  driving  on  in  misery,  neither 
Britain,  nor  even  her  colonies,  remained  unmoved.  To  say  nothing  of 
older  sceptics,  from  Herbert  to  Hobbes,  England  had  now  her  Edward 
Qibbon ;  Scotland,  her  David  Hume,  who  by  the  way  had  first  lighted 
his  taper  in  France,  with  a  view  to  his  own  country ;  and  then  finally 
came  home,  an  Apostle  to  the  imn/nwn  people,  Thomas  Paine  from 
America.  In  Britain  the  sentiments  of  Gibbon  and  Hume  had  infected 
the  higher  classes,  and  it  is  well  if  many  of  them  be  not  infected  still ; 
but  for  the  people  at  large,  Paine,  though  obliged  to  leave  his  native 
land,  sent  into  it  fourteen  thousand  of  his  deistical  publications,  and 
these  were  followed  by  large  and  cheap  editions  printed  on  British 
ground,  and  most  industriously  circulated. 

After  all  this,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  certainly  never  more 
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could  infidelity  complain  of  want  of  time  or  space,  to  put  forth  all  her 
strength.  The  tree  was  one  of  a  hundred  years'  growth,  and  now  it  stood 
like  the  deadly  upas,  in  great  yigour,  spreading  its  branches  all  around. 
Philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  had  actually  done  her  "  perfect  work,"  and 
to  what  now  did  it  all  amount  1     The  mass  of  a  mighty  neighbouring 
nation  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  atheism  ;  one  of  the  most  current  of 
all  languages  had  become  the  language  of  infidelity  ;  the  most  polished 
people  upon  earth  had  become  the  most  profligate,  and  even  ferocious- ; 
the  burning  lava  of  French  principles  was  overflowing  the  Continental 
nations,  and  Britain  was  now  more  than  threatened :  she  had  been 
scorched,  and  begun  to  suffer.    Her  very  colonies  were  affected.    Not 
only  was  the  baneful  influence  felt  in  America,  but  even  in  India,  almost 
all  Europeans  were  of  the  infidel  school.     There,  said  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, "  every  form  of  religion  was  tolerated,  €xcq>t  the  Christian." 
Some  English  writers  went  so  far  as  to  apply  to  the  times  one  passage  of 
Sacred  writ ;    "  And  the  fourth  angel  poured  out  his  vial  on  the  sun ; 
and  power  was  given  unto  him  to  scorch  men  with  fire :  and  men  were 
scorched  with  great  heat,  and  blasphemed  the  Name  of  God,  which  hath 
power  over  these  plagues  :  and  they  repented  not  to  give  him  glory." 
They  remarked,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  "  heat"  could  not  be  under- 
stood of  the  persecution  of  the  fiuthful,  because  they  would  not  Ua9- 
pheme  imder  it.     But  aU  prophetic  or  ambiguous  language  apart — 

**  The  very  spirit  of  the  world  was  tired 
Of  its  own  taunting  question,  asked  so  long, 
*  Where  is  the  promise  of  your  Lord's  approach  V 
The  infidel  had  shot  his  bolts  away. 
Till,  his  exhausted  quiver  yielding  none, 
He  glean'd  the  blunted  shafts  that  had  reooil'd, 
And  aim'd  them  at  the  shield  of  Truth  again." 

Such  a  scene  Europe  had  never  before  witnessed,  so  that  if  the  dormant 
energies  of  all  who  believed  in  Divine  Revelation  had  not  been  awakened, 
never  could  they  have  said  that  burning  zeal  had  not  been  displayed  by 
the  enemy — zeal  sufficient  to  have  roused  the  soul  of  every  one  in  this 
country,  who  rested  all  his  hope  for  time  and  eternity  on  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume atone.  To  this,  therefore,  and  to  this  ciUme,  and  mthaiU  note  or 
coramerU,  must  they  not  finally  turn  ? 

In  these  circumstances,  however,  and  only  thus  far,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remark  one  notable  distinction  between  France  and  Britain. 
Both  countries,  it  will  be  said,  had  produced  their  respective  infidels, 
and  where  then  lay  any  difference  ?  In  France  had  they  not  enjoyed 
elegant  writers  in  Fenelon  and  Pascal  ?  Ecclesiastical  and  civil  histo- 
rians, as  in  Dupin,  Fleury,  and  BoUin  1  Nay,  celebrated  preachers,  as 
in  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon  ?  True,  nor  do  we  forget  among  them  all, 
Houbigant,  living  till  within  about  thirty  months  of  being  an  hundred 
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years  old,  from  1686  to  1783.  Shut  out,  by  deafnees,  from  Bodety  around 
him,  for  more  than  eighty  years  of  study,  he  had  put  forth  his  Hebrew 
Bible  in  four  yolumes  folio  in  1753  ;  and  borrowing  strength  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  translated  Charles  Leslie^s  tracts  against  Deism,  and 
President  Forbes's  thoughts  on  Religion,  natural  and  revealed.  But 
still,  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  there  had  risen  not  one  French 
mind,  of  sufficient  power  and  skill  to  gainsay  and  resist^  so  as  to  check 
the  tide  of  infidelity.  No,  it  spread  over  the  people,  and  swept  all  before 
it  into  one  common  ruin.  And  why  ?  The  people  in  Frcmce  had  sot 
BBAD  THB  ScBiPTUAES  FOB  THBMBBLVBB.  A  Ceremonial  religion,  though 
supported  by  immense  wealth,  had  proved  to  be  no  barrier.  On  British 
ground  there  was  a  difference.  Her  sceptics  in  succession,  had,  eveiy 
one  of  them,  been  looked  hard  in  the  face.  From  Herbert  down  to  Hume 
and  Paine,  they  had  been  fiilly  met,  exposed  and  overthrown ;  while 
Deism,  false  philosophy,  and  boasted  hiunan  reason  were  not  only  tried 
by  appeal  to  the  oracles  of  God,  but  scrutinized  as  to  their  moral  ten- 
dency, and  found  wanting.  But  why  all  this,  or  rather  why  suooessfiil, 
to  whatever  degree  ?  We  hesitate  not  to  reply,  that  there  is  but  one 
answer.     The  people  in  Britain  had  long  read  the  Scbxptu&ss  vor 

THBMSELVBB. 

Such  a  storm  as  this,  however,  was  not  to  be  drifted  to  leewaid  by 
the  breezes  of  controversy.  Man  might  do  his  utmost,  and  seemed  to 
have  done  so ;  but  the  sky  had  not  cleared,  nor,  to  human  apprehen- 
sion, had  the  tide  turned.  At  last,  towards  the  close  of  the  century, 
Richard  Watson,  who  had  so  meanly  crouched  to  Gibbon  in  1779,  after 
having  written  against  him  in  his  '^  Apology  for  Christianity,"  put  forth 
a  second  apology.  It  was  no  other  than  an  ^  Apology  *'  for  the  Bible  ! ! 
This  able  publication  was  of  great  use,  so  far  as  the  audacious  and 
vulgar  sophistry  of  Paine  had  imposed  on  such  as  had  not  previously 
examined  for  themselves  ;  although  the  advocate  of  divine  truth  could 
not  have  descended  lower ^  in  adopting  such  a  title,  in  reference  to  such 
a  creature  ;  but  still  there  was  actually  nothing  done  by  man,  such  as 
the  times  demanded.  Disentangling  the  sophisms  of  infidel  writers,  Ofr 
resisting  the  scurrility  of  licentious  and  profane  men,  was  but  like  fight- 
ing in  the  fire  for  very  vanity.  Human  composition  of  any  kind  was 
but  of  little  avail.  It  was  not  a  time  for  writing  hooka.  The  season 
called  for  action — united  action. 

Here,  however,  obstacles  deeply  rooted,  and  of  long  standing,  presented 
themselves,  and  especially  in  Britain  throughout.  That  there  were 
myriads  of  Christians  within  her  shores,  all  reading  the  same  Bible, 
could  be  questioned  by  no  man ;  but  how  to  bring  those  myriads  to- 
gether, or  how  to  make  them  act  in  union^  were  questions  more  difficult 
than  that  which  Columbus  proposed  with  respect  to  the  egg-  Diffe- 
rences, professedly  conscientious,  had  kept  British  Christians  asunder 
for  ages.    As  bodies  of  men,  they  had  been  living  in  a  state  of  estrange- 
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ment  from  each  other,  from  fiither  to  son.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were 
even  a  degree  of  hereditary  alienation  from  each  other.  The  writer  is 
old  enough  to  remember  all  this  distinctly,  and  more  than  this.  Not  to 
mention  prejudice,  selfishness,  or  easy  indifference,  there  was  the  spirit 
of  nationality,  as  seen,  not  merely  in  the  different  forms  under  which 
Ohristiaiiity  was  professed,  but  in  the  five  different  languages  spoken 
within  the  realm.  Among  them  all,  there  were  those  who  read  and 
revered  the  sacred  page ;  but  h<m  they  were  to  be  brought  together ; 
how  they  were  ever  to  put  forth  their  energy  in  umouj  no  man  had  yet 
said,  because  no  one  had  yet  seen.  There  was  the  spirit  of  monopoly 
affecting  every  interest,  whether  sacred  or  civil;  or,  what  was  many 
years  since  designated  by  no  common  mind,^  that  ^  nasty  little  corpora- 
tion spirit,*'  which  not  only  tied  up  the  hand,  but  froze  the  heart,  and 
made  self  the  centre  and  circumference,  whether  of  feeling  or  desire. 
All  these  things  had  given  such  a  tough  and  unaccommodating  charao- 
ter  to  Christians,  on  the  whole,  that  union  to  any  great  extent  was  cer- 
tainly not  premeditated.    By  the  generality,  it  was  not  then  expected  ! 

Long  had  Britain  boasted  of  her  "  Irutitutions  " — ^&r  too  long.  But, 
though  formed  professedly  both  for  defence  and  safety  in  time  of  dan- 
ger, to  which  of  them  could  she,  or  did  she,  now  look  for  help,  against 
the  common  foe  of  divine  truth  ?  She  stood,  indeed,  like  a  stag  at  bay, 
and  withstood,  as  no  other  nation  had ;  but  it  is  not  now  to  be  concealed, 
or  to  be  forgotten,  that  not  one  of  her  corporate  bodies,  not  one  of  her 
^<  interests,'*  or  her  long-established  institutions,  stepped  forward,  as 
Buch ;  nor  would  the  strongest  of  them  all  have  been  of  any  avail  in 
turning  the  tide  of  infidelity,  much  less  in  driving  it  back.  The  fact 
was,  that  a  spirit  ef  scepticism  had  more  or  less  infected  all  ranks  and 
all  parties ;  and  yet  the  union  of  all  was  demanded,  a  united  phalanx,  a 
larger  Christian  cirde  than  Britain  had  ever  witnessed,  and,  ultimately, 
than  the  world  itself  had  seen.    Tet  how  was  such  a  thing  possible  ? 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  had  been  united,  and  united  only  for  purposes 
of  vengeance  or  disorganization.  The  enemy  was  at  the  gates,  and 
had  spoken  with  a  voice  which  had  made  the  nations  quail— our  own 
included.  But  in  regard  to  this  country,  it  is  most  of  all  remarkable, 
for  we  are  now  at  sufficient  distance  to  see  it  as  soon  as  pointed  out, 
the  real  state  of  things  was  perceived  by  no  man  in  it.  In  the  very 
heart  of  this  crisis,  as  in  every  other  such,  or  just  when  the  tide  of  infi- 
delity was  rising  to  its  height.  Providence  was  first,  and  the  first  mover. 
The  names  of  a  very  few  men  then  moved,  remain  unknown  to  this  day ; 
nor  was  a  single  individual  among  this  feeble  band  then  aware  of  the 
work  he  had  begun.  The  enemy  was  certainly  coming  in  like  a  flood ; 
but  the  finger  of  God  had  already  at  least  pointed  to  a  standard  against 
him.    It  involved  but  a  single^  but  a  simple  idea,  in  proof  of  the  quarter 

3  WilberforM. 
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from  whence  it  came  ;  yet  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  passed  away, 
before  it  was  heartily  taken  up  by  man.  God  had  spoken  once,  nay, 
twice,  yet  man  perceiyed  it  not.  The  first  time  he  did  so,  a  remedy  was 
pointed  out,  applicable  not  to  one  class  in  this  nation  alone,  or  at  such 
a  season,  but  to  the  world  at  lai^e,  though  this  was  not  yet  obfier^ed. 
The  second  time  was  in  reference  to  Feance  itself,  and  at  the  Teiy 
moment  in  which  their  fearful  Reyolution  was  about  to  burst  out ; 
though  that  was  not  a  soil  where  such  an  idea  could  then  be  expected 
to  ripen  into  action.  ''  The  still  small  voice,*'  however,  already  lettered, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  was  not  to  be  ultimately  drowned  in 
the  roar  of  infidelity. 

But  in  addition  to  those  incidents,  which  will  be  explained  presently, 
it  will  also  appear  that,  though  it  was  in  the  shades  of  obscurity,  Qod 
had  already  infused  a  spirit  of  deepest  sympathy  into  one  human  breast 
in  England.  It  was  sympathy  for  his  country,  though  not  for  it  alone, 
but  more  especially  iox  foreign  and  distant^  or  heathen  nations.  In 
modem  times,  it  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  feeling  in  the  human 
heart,  and  of  more  value  to  the  best  interests  of  Britain,  than,  an  a 
nation,  she  has  even  yet  perceived.  Such,  however,  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  first  symptoms  of  that  great  movement  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  now  turn. 

In  the  year  1 780,  while  England  was  in  a  state  of  warfiare 
not  only  with  America  and  France,  but  with  Spain  and 
Holland,  the  first  association  of  individuals  known  by  a  title 
taken  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, took  its  rise.  "  The  Bible  Society^^  and  nothing  more, 
was  the  name  chosen.  With  whom  the  idea  originated,  has 
never  been  clearly  stated ;  but  at  such  a  period  it  was  the 
more  singular,  as  being  intended  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
soldiers  and  sailors.  It  had  been  resolved  to  put  into  their 
hands  the  words  of  Him  of  whom  it  is  said,  ^'  He  shall  judge 
among  the  nations,  and  rebuke  many  people,  and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks — neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.**"*  It 
appears  to  have  been  simply  the  idea  of  their  frequent  expo- 
sure to  death,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  that  suggested  the 
movement. 

This  Society  was  supported  by  "  voluntary  individual  subscriptions, 
and  collections  at  different  places  of  worship."  Within  two  years  they 
had  expended  upwards  of  £1600,  having  distributed  more  than  eleven 
thousand  Bibles  among  different  regiments  and  ship's  crews.  The  very 
first  ship  to  which  they  gave  the  Scriptures,  it  is  singular  enough,  was 
one,  the  hulk  of  which  Major-General  Pasley,  with  such  laborious  in- 
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genuitj,  has  been  raising  out  of  the  deep  in  our  own  day,  at  the  distance 
of  sixtj  years  after  she  had  sunk. 

*<  It  was  not  in  the  battle  ;  **  A  land  breeze  shook  the  shrouds. 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock  ;  And  she  was  overset ; 

She  sprang  no  fatal  leak  ;  Down  went  the  Royal  George, 

She  ran  upon  no  rock.  With  all  her  crew  complete." 

It  must  have  been  about  eighteen  months  before  this  that  a  Bible 
had  been  given  to  every  couple  of  seamen  ;  and  *'  by  letters  from  some 
on  board,  written  before  the  sad  and  sudden  event,  there  was  sufficient 
ground  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  made  some  of  that  crew 
wise  unto  salvation."  There  were  400  bibles  on  board,  *^  when  Kempen- 
felt  went  down,  with  twice  four  hundred  men."  At  subsequent  periods 
we  read  of  many  thousands  of  the  Sacred  Yolume  having  been  distri- 
buted ;  for  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  this  is  the  same  institu- 
tion which  exists  at  the  present  day,  under  the  title  of  the  Naval  and 
Military  Bible  Society. 

It  was  not  till  ten  years  later,  or  May  1792,  that  we  hear 
of  another  kindred  association.  A  certain  number  of  indivi- 
duals in  England,  chiefly  in  London,  had  met,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  "  TAe  French  Bible  Society T  Their  object  was  to 
furnish  those  persons  in  the  French  nation  who  were  destitute, 
with  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  tongue. 

They  had  opened  correspondence  with  some  gentlemen  in  Paris,  who 
had  expressed  an  intention  of  forming  a  similar  Society.  A  printer  at 
Paris  had  been  engaged,  and  four  thousand  livres  remitted  in  advance, 
while  they  in  England  recommended  the  formation  of  societies  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  country.  But  all  this  was  in  vain  :  it  was  all  too 
late,  whether  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  or  on  that.  Over  France,  in  ge- 
neral, and  especially  throughout  the  summer  of  1792,  there  was  louring 
nothing  save  the  sulkiness  of  a  thunder-storm  before  it  opens,  and  the 
Revolutionary  war  put  a  period  to  all  communication  between  the 
countries.  The  funds  remitted  were  lost.  ''  We  have  lived  in  times," 
said  the  printer,  still  alive  in  1801,  '^  which  have  destroyed  every  thing, 
overturned  every  thing,  and  all  must  begin  afresh."  But  nothing  then 
could  be  either  beg^un,  or  carried  on  ;  so  the  money  collected  in  England 
had  to  be  spent  in  circxilating  English  Bibles  in  Itdand^  and  the  Society 
was  then  dimlved! 

Nor,  in  this  failure  was  there  any  thing  to  discourage  the 
historian  of  the  times.  No  work  of  any  magnitude  0Mr  took 
its  first  rise  from  an  assemblage,  or  confederacy,  whether  large 
or  small.  Of  this  fact  we  have  abundant  illustration  in  Scrip- 
ture itself;  it  is  reiterated  with  great  power,  especially  in  the 
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eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  our  previous  histoiy 
from  the  beginning  throughout  forms  a  running  attestation  to 
the  same  effect.  An  association  of  any  kind,  involved  too 
many  for  Grod  to  begin  with.  At  all  events,  we  do  not  hear 
one  word  more  of  a  Bible  Society,  nor  was  one  spoken  of^ 
for  more  than  ten  years  to  come. 

These  years,  however,  even  from  1780,  were  pregnant  with  vital 
importance  in  regard  to  all  that  have  followed  since.  And  thou^ 
even  now  but  imperfectly  understood,  in  other  days,  when  tracing 
the  footsteps  of  a  gracious  Providence,  not  in  our  Island  alone,  but  in 
lands  distant ''  far  as  the  sea-fowl  in  a  year  can  fly,*'  tbey  will  look  back 
to  this  period,  or  before  the  existence  of  any  modem  efforts,  styled  mis- 
sionaiy,  when  the  Ohiu'ch  at  large  lay  in  a  state  of  sad  and  criminal 
repose.  But  in  doing  this,  eveiy  one  will  haye  to  be  alike  content,  should 
he  meet  with  scarcely  more  than  one  human  agent,  or  no  more  than  one 
man,  wherever  he  was,  and  however  unknown  at  the  time. 

If,  therefore,  throughout  these  years,  there  was  any  thing  else  in  pro- 
gress, however  secretly, — ^if  there  was  one  individual  mind  loaded  with 
one  subject,  and  if,  instead  of  any  community  of  whatever  description, 
that  individual  attract  notice,  it  will  only  be  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
entire  history  through  which  we  have  passed.  Now,  from  the  year  1780 
down  to  1792,  when  he  fully  declared  himself,  and  in  the  very  same 
month,  when  certain  men,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  were  thinking  of 
France,  their  next-door  neighbour  only ;  we  are  informed  of  one  who, 
when  all  that  he  accomplished  before  death  is  taken  into  account,  can- 
not be  overlooked  without  doing  injustice  to  the  present  histoiy.  If  his 
mind  had  been,  for  years,  engrossed, — ^if  his  heart  had  been,  in  truth, 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  pity  for  mankind,  and  of  imperative  obligation 
to  convey  the  Volume  of  Inspiration  to  every  land,  we  have  found  at 
least  one  appropriate  link  in  the  chain  of  our  narrative  with  r^pard  to 
the  Scriptures,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  find  any  other. 

It  was  in  the  year  1779,  when  he  had  only  completed  his  eighteenth 
year,  that  this  young  man  was  brought  to  a  heartfelt  persuasion  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and,  in  justice  to  the  English  Bible,  in  the  first 
instance,  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  little  more  than  three  years,  <'  with- 
out reading  any  thing  material  on  Christian  doctrine,  henda  the  ScaiP- 
TUBBS,  he  had  formed  his  own  system."  The  same  version,  for  many 
generations,  his  countrymen  and  forefathers  in  succession,  had  been 
perusing ;  but  certainly  never  since  it  was  first  translated,  had  it  been 
read  with  the  same  ultimate  effects,  for  his  mind  was  already  bent  upon 
action.  These  early  impressions  were  the  more  remarkable,  in  that  they 
were  cherished,  and  grew,  amidst  a  most  singular  conflict  of  opinion, 
respecting  the  dvty  of  all  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  proclaimed,  to  Idieve 
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it — 60  very  low  had  Scriptural  Christiaiilty  sunk !  At  the  flame  momeiit, 
senior  ministerB  of  the  truth,  aronnd  him,  were  flaying, — <'  The  tune  ifl 
not  come ;  the  time  that  the  Lord's  house  should  be  built  -"  and  those 
in  younger  years  responded, — "  There  ia  more  than  enough  to  do  at 
home."  Certainly,  no  one  wBiS  more  ready  to  admit,  that  much,  very 
much,  remained  to  be  accomplished  in  his  own  country ;  but  of  this 
yoimg  man  it  requires  to  be  particularly  obserred,  that  it  was  rather  the 
dark  and  immoral  state  of  the  world  itself,  and  upon  the  largest  scale, 
which  had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  so  preyed  upon  his  spirits.  It 
is  now  an  established  fact,  that  for  years  together  he  had  no  one  who 
oould  fully  sympathize  with  the  deep  and  peculiar  frame  of  his  spirit. 
From  a  personal  acquaintance  with  circumstances,  even  the  writer  is 
able  to  attest  as  much.  All  that  time  he  emphatically  belonged  to  hitf^ 
sdf.  A  persisting  and  unquenchable  efficacy  of  purpose  dwelt  in  him, 
night  and  day. 

As  this  took  place,  howeyer,  above  sixty  years  ago,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  certain  readers  may  be  disposed  to  inquire,  and  say, — *^  But 
why  should  such  a  state  of  mind  hare  been  found  in  all  England,  and, 
as  if  A€  dUyiM  were  to  blame  for  the  darkness  which  had  brooded  for 
ages  over  heathen  nations  V*  We  need  not  answer  this  question  by 
asking  another, — ^^  Why  should  Thomoi  Clarksony  in  England  too, 
have  but  one  gloomy  subject  before  him,  from  moraing  to  night  1  or 
why  in  the  day  time  be  uneasy,  and  in  the  night  have  little  rest,  before 
he  knew  even  of  a  single  step  taken  to  destroy  the  slave  trade,  or  saw 
how  it  could  ever  be  possible  to  destroy  it  1  But  apart  from  this  ana- 
logy, we  may  now  ask  every  one  to  look  back,  and  consider,  how  long 
ago  it  was  since  England  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the  Oracles  of 
God,  and  by  such  singular  means,  in  spite  of  herself  ?  How  long  she 
had  enjoyed  the  unmerited  boon  ?  We  ask,  too,  whether  the  Christians 
within  her  shores  had,  for  two  hundred  years,  cherished  the  gift  so  be- 
stowed with  becoming  gratitude  ?  But,  above  all,  whether  they  had 
remembered  their  Redeemer's  own  unrepealed  commission,  by  taking 
pity  on  other  nations,  and  striving  to  convey  the  light  of  heaven  to 
other  lands?  Certainly  they  had  not.  With  the  exception  of  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  efforts  of  the  truly  honourable  Bobbbt  Botle,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  promoting  the  translation  of  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Malayan,  Turkish,  and  Irish  languages,  and  some 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Arabic,  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  last  or  eighteenth 
century  but  too  strongly  reminds  one  of  that  parable  of  the  Virgins, 
where  it  is  said, ''  they  aU  slumbered  and  slept." 

Why,  then,  should  it  ever  have  been,  or  be  now,^matter  of  surprise, 
that  infidelity  had  prospered,  and  grown  up,  and  threatened  to  become 
rampant,  throughout  even  this  country,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Sacred 
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Volume  iUdfy  and  of  all  civil  liberty  ?  Had  not  the  Almighty,  of  old, 
twice  destroyed  his  own  Temple  ?  France,  in  fall  view,  was  now  posting 
on  to  its  own  dreadful  crisis,  and  there  wu  a  moral  propriety  in  our 
being  most  severely  handled.  The  sins  of  more  than  two  hundred 
years*  neglect  lay  at  the  doors  of  the  righteous  in  the  house  of  God,  and 
it  was  fit  that  judgment  should  awake  them,  or  there  begin.  Had  we 
received  the  "  Oracles  of  God,"  that  we  might  either  reverence  or  neglect 
them  at  pleasure  ?  Or  that,  worse  than  the  Jews  of  old,  we  might  keep  them 
to  ourselves,  and  say  of  every  or  any  other  nation,  "  This  people  that 
know  not  the  law,  are  cursed  ?"  But  surely,  if  judgment  was  averted, 
it  becomes  us  to  inquire  in  what  manner  ?  If  the  plague  was  stayed, 
how  much  is  it  now  to  be  admired,  if  a  long-suffering  and  yet  gracious 
Providence  had  already  been  preparing  for  its  assault,  though  in  a  way 
altogether  unobserved  by  the  nation,  and  but  too  sparingly  acknow- 
ledged since  ? 

By  this  time  there  may  be  not  a  few  who  suspect  or  anti- 
cipate that  we  have  been  alluding  to  Carey — ^the  Tyndale,  in 
our  own  day,  not  of  an  island  only,  but  of  a  continent,  or  not 
of  Bengal  alone,  with  its  thirty  millions  of  a  population,  but 
the  first  translator  of  the  Bible  entire  into  the  parent  lan- 
guage of  India,  as  well  as  several  of  its  dialects,  and  of  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures  into  others,  not  a  few.  As  a 
reader  of  the  English  Bible^  in  the  first  instance,  and  with  such 
effect,  he  comes  to  fill  his  appropriate  place  in  such  a  work  as 
the  present ;  and  although  half  a  century  may  yet  pass  away 
before  his  position  in  history  will  be  properly  understood, 
having  now  gone  to  his  reward,  we  are  permitted  to  speak  of 
him  with  a  little  more  freedom  than  his  own  innate  modesty 
before  allowed. 

William  Caret,  who,  in  point  of  resolute  determination,  may  well  be 
ranked  as  akin  to  William  Tyndale,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  descend- 
ant of  James  Carey  or  Cary,  the  curate  of  Paulers  Pury,  near  Towcester, 
from  1624  to  1630.  But  if  so,  the  family  had  undergone  a  gradual  de- 
clension with  regard  to  circiunstances.  His  grandfather,  Peter  Carey, 
appears  to  have  been  well  educated,  firom  the  very  free  and  even  elegant 
style  of  his  signatures  in  the  register  as  parish-clerk.  His  father,  Ed- 
mund Carey,  was  originally  a  journeyman  Tammy  weaver,  and  lived  in 
a  very  humble  cottage,  at  a  spot  in  this  village  called  Puryend.  Here 
William,  his  eldest  son,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  August  1761.  When 
he  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  his  father  being  appointed  parish-clerk 
and  schoolmaster,  removed  to  the  school  at  Church  End.  These  united 
offices  he  continued  to  fill  in  a  manner  which  gained  him  the  respect  of 
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all  his  fellow-pariBhioneis  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  elementary  in- 
struction imparted  to  William  by  his  father,  constituted  the  first  educa- 
tion of  the  future  learned  linguist  and  botanist.  But  if  there  were  any 
tokens  of  genius  then  apparent,  circumstances  would  admit  of  no  other 
course  than  that  of  his  being  bound  as  an  apprentice  in  1775,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  to  a  shoemaker  at  Hackleton,  a  hamlet  in  the  same  county, 
about  five  miles  from  Northampton.  The  change,  however,  which  took 
place  in  1779,  already  noticed,  proved  to  be  the  turning-point  in  his  exist- 
ence. After  that,  while  he  derived  certain  advantages  from  residing  at 
Olney,  in  Buckinghamshire,  he  is  to  be  regarded,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
as  self-taught,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  observe  what  became  of  him.^ 

The  truth,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  seems 
to  be  this — that  from  the  year  1783  to  1786,  the  bondage  of 
thehnman  mind^  as  well  as  that  of  the  human  bodyy  had  come 
up  in  remembrance  before  God  ;  and  however  arduous  was  to 
be  the  struggle,  not  only  the  chains  of  superstition  and  idola- 
try^  but  the  chains  of  the  slave  were  ultimately  to  be  broken. 
To  retain  the  Scriptures  in  our  own  possession,  we  must  ffive 
them  to  the  heathen ;  to  preserve  whatever  of  Christianity 
existed  at  home,  it  must  be  sent  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  and 
if  we  were  longer  to  retain  our  own  civil  liberty,  we  must  make 
others ^^ .'  With  a  view  to  these  immense  and  glorious  pur- 
poses of  infinite  wisdom,  God  had  already  looked  down  upon 
our  native  land.  With  all  its  faults,  not  to  say  heedless  in- 
gratitude, most  of  Christianity,  and  most  of  civil  liberty,  were 
yet  to  be  found  there.  But  for  these  great  ends,  in  the  first 
instance,  so  far  as  indefatigable  perseverance  and  amount  of  la- 
bour were  to  be  concerned,  little  or  nothing  more  seems  to  have 
been  requisite  than  that  the  hearts  of  two  men  only  should  be 
touched.  They  were  equally  unknown  to  each  other.  The 
first  so  moved,  was  William  Carey  of  Paulers  Pury,  North- 
amptonshire; the  second,  Thomas  Clarkson  of  Wisbeach, 
in  the  county  of  Cambridge;  and  having  once  pronounced 


4  See  the  elefiant  county  hittOTy  of  Northamptonshire  by  Mr.  Baker.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth 
mentioDing,  that  the  only  erent  which  had  trer  before  dittingafshed  this  rural  pariah,  wm  the 
birth  of  another  learned  man,  in  the  17th  century— Adtoard  Bernard^  bom  in  1638.  A  scholar, 
astronomer,  and  critic,  he  was  master  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  and  to  these  he  added  Sy- 
riac,  Arabic,  Persic,  Coptic,  and  Russ.  Succeeding  Sir  Christopher  Wren  as  SaTilian  Professor 
of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  he  was  the  author  of  rarfous  learned  productions.  On  the  dispersion 
of  his  library  after  death,  his  Polyglot  Bible,  full  of  collations,  notes,  and  scholia,  was  purchased 
for  £90  by  Olans  Wormius,  and  carried  to  Denmark.  Dr.  Bliss  thinks  it  most  probable  that  his 
tether  was  not  the  rector,  but  the  curate  of  Paulen  Pury  in  163a  If  this  be  correct,  be  had  suc- 
ceeded Carey's  supposed  ancestor.    frpotTt  AOeiw,  by  BlUi,  roi.  ir.,  pp.  701,  2.  & 
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thoir  names,  as  they  will  be,  by  successive  ages,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  we  have  referred  to  by  far  the  most  instruo- 
tive  and  important  reminiscence  in  ihe  present  age.  The 
bondage  of  the  mind,  as  an  intolerable  grievance,  had  already, 
as  it  were,  seized  upon  the  spirits  of  the  one ;  the  bondage  of 
the  body,  upon  those  of  the  other.  Carey  was  up,  indeed, 
earliest  in  the  morning  ;  Glarkson  rose  next,  and  sdmost  im- 
mediately  after  him  ;  but,  in  point  of  time,  the  coincidences 
between  them  were  so  very  remarkable,  that  it  would  even  here 
be  unpardonable  to  pass  them  over  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  we 
are  not  aware  of  their  having  ever  before  been  pointed  out. 

Here  were  two  young  men,  who  never  met ;  who  never  exchanged  one  word 

with  each  other  ;  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  each  other's  feelings,  however 

painful  at  the  same  moments.    They  were  not  only  alike  natives  of  the  same 

oonntry,  and  bom  within  seventeen  months  of  each  other,  but  the  mental  oon- 

flict,  which  each,  under  his  own  burden,  endured,  was  literally  contemporane' 

ous  !^    Carey,  as  already  hinted,  was  first  in  distress,  simply  because  he  was 

first  awakened  from  that  bed  of  easy  indifferenoe,  on  which  miHions  lay  asleep 

around  him.    This  had  begun  in  1784,  if  not  a  little  earlier,  but  next  year 

Clarkson  rose  after  him,  and  to  his  own  gloomy  subject  of  African  slavery, 

from  morning  to  night,  or  from  day  to  day.    By  November  1785,  he  had  ^ven 

himself  up  to  his  subject.    So,  as  it  respected  anxiety  and  a  painful  sense  of 

obligation,  it  had  been  and  now  was,  with  Carey  ;  while  his  eye  roved  over  a 

slavery  more  ancient,  and  spread  over  a  wider  surfiuse  ;  sighing  and  praying 

for  the  extension  of  a  liberty,  which  up  to  that  moment  had  remained  unsung — 

"  nnsung 

By  poets,  and  by  wnaton  nnpraJaed, 

Which  xnonarcha  cannot  grant,  nor  all  the  powers 

Of  earth  and  hell  confederate  take  away : 

A  liberty,  which  persecntlon,  fraud. 

Oppression,  prisons,  have  no  power  to  bind ; 

Which  whoso  tastes  can  be  enslaved  no  more." 

If  these  lines,  however,  were  written  then^  here  was  a  third  individual,  though 
he  also  was  ^  Retired  from  all  the  circles  of  the  gay — and  all  the  crowds  that 
bustled  life  away."  But  he  had  laid  hold  of  his  lyre,  and  he  too  had  begun  to 
sigh  after  liberty,  both  in  the  sense  of  Clarkson,  and  in  that  of  Carey.  lattle 
did  Cowper  imagine  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  penning  the  whole 
of  this  beautiful  passage  for  the  press,  there  was  then  aetually  living  in  quiet 
and  peaceful  Olney,  within  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  nearly  the  sight  of  his 
own  parlour  window,  another  man  of  equal  modesty,  with  the  same  initials  as 
his  own ;  and  that  too  such  a  man  as  the  future  translator  of  the  Sacred  Yolame 
into  so  many  Oriental  languages.    But  so  it  happened.^ 


A  Clarkson  was  bom  on  Friday,  98th  If  arch  1760,  and  still  lives  in  his  8Sth  year,  BiUt  devot- 
ing fifty-nine  years  to  the  canse  of  the  oppressed.  Carey  was  bom  on  Monday,  17th  Aofcnst 
1761,  and  fell  asleep  on  Monday,  9th  Jane  1834,  with  a^mind  which  had  been  fifty  yeaxs  under 
one  governing  principle. 

0  The  progress  of  that  enchanting  perfbnnanoe,  "  The  Task,**  was  this.  The  first  four  books 
and  part  of  the  fifth,  were  written  by  the  92d  of  February  1784 ;  the  final  vexses  of  the  poem  ta 
September  followfaig.  The  work  being  sent  to  the  press  in  October,  the  poet  wrote  to  Mr.  Mew- 
ton  on  the  30th :     "  I  mentioned  it  not  sooner,  becansc  almost  to  the  last,  I  was  doublfiil 
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Throoghoat  the  whole  of  the  following  year,  or  ]786,  it  is  impoflsible  to  say 
of  Carey  and  Qarkson,  which  was  most  painibUy  engrossed  with  his  appropriate 
subject  The  UsUer,  to  interest  the  public  mind,  was  translating  into  English 
his  Latin  poem,  for  which  he  had  obtained  the  first  prize  from  Dr.  Peckard, 
Master  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  the  year  before.  The  former  was 
actually  taking  account  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  had  begun  his 
^  Enquiry  into  the  Obligations  of  Christians  to  use  means  for  the  Conyersion 
of  the  Heathen.*'  The  latter  began  to  think  "  that  the  finger  of  Proyidence 
was  discernible,"  but  the  former  still  met  with  objections,  on  the  ground  of 
^  BO  much  needing  to  be  done  at  home**  Before  the  dose  of  this  year,  Glarkson 
imagined  ^  that  the  day  star  of  Afirican  liberty  was  rising,  and  that  probably  he 
might  be  permitted  to  become  a  humble  instrument  in  promoting  it ;"  but  to 
Oarey  neither  sun  nor  star  for  many  days  appeared.  His  object  being  of  a 
deeper  character,  he  must  sustain  still  longer  mental  suspense.  The  fact  was, 
that  Glarkson  had  been  more  than  surprised,  to  hear  of  the  labours  of  Giuk- 
TILLB  Sharp,  and  that  some  six  indiyiduals  in  London  had  been  associated  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  public  mind ;  while,  at  the  same  moment  Carey 
also  had  at  least  three  stanch  friends,  to  whom  he  had  applied  with  great  ear- 
nestness. These,  it  is  well  known,  were  Fulleb,  Sutcliff,  and  Rtland.  He 
this  year  had  urged  any  one  of  them  to  take  up  his  subject,  but  they,  knowing 
well  how  much  and  deeply  he  had  thought,  devolved  it  on  himself.  When  the 
extent  to  which  he  pushed  his  **  Enquiry"  is  observed,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  writer  at  the  moment  are  taken  into  account,  if  we  consider  it  simply  as 
a  literary  production,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel.  Ungainly  in  his  14)- 
pearance,  absorpt  in  thought,  he  was  regarded  by  some  others  as  phlegmatic,  and 
how  could  he  be  otherwise  than  dull  1  Independently  of  the  subject  with  which 
his  mind  was  loaded,  he  was  now  preaching  regularly  at  Moulton,  a  village  four 
miles  from  Northampton,  for  an  income  much  below  twenty  pounds,  and  he 
was  teaching  a  school  as  an  additional  means  of  support  I  These  were  circum- 
stances not  likely  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  any  man,  and  which  certainly  augured 
anything  but  future  infiuenoe  and  power  ;  save  in  the  eye  of  Him  who  **  draws 
from  human  littleness,  his  grandeur  and  renown."  But  still,  he  was  now  read- 
ing the  Bible  in  three,  if  not  four  languages,  and  every  incidental  circumstance 
only  contributed  to  deepen  the  impression  on  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  sympathy 
for  the  most  distant  nations.  Among  other  branches,  when  instructing  some 
of  the  village  children  in  geography,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  he  had  resolved 
to  inform  them,  as  he  pointed  out  the  different  countries  on  the  map,  or  rather, 
on  a  globe  by  himself  constructed  of  Uathff^  the  religion  professed  by  each  of 
them.  Going  over  these,  as  he  had  to  do,  again  and  again,  saying— -<«  These  are 
Christians,  and  these  are  Mahomedans,  and  these  are  Pagans,  and  these  are 
Pagane^  and  tkete  are  Pagans  T*  The  tibought  would  as  often  return  upon  him 
— **  Why  they  are  almost  ail  Pagans,  and  I  am  now  telling  these  children  as  a 
mere  fact,  that  which  involves  a  truth  of  the  most  melancholy  character."  But 
so  passed  away  1786  and  longer  still. 

The  Abolitionist,  it  is  well  known,  then  sped  on  hie  way,  with  an  immensity 
of  bodily  toil,  and  intellectual  eifort,  which  have  been  amply  described  ;  and 


whether  I  should  erer  bring  it  to  a  ooncliuion ;  working  often  in  rach  dittreu  qfmind,  aa  while 
ii  epurred  me  to  the  work,  at  the  aame  time  threatened  to  diaqnalify  me  for  it."  Here  then 
was  a  triamtirate ;  eqoaily  unknown  to  each  other,  bat  indirldnallr  aombre  oread,  like  Nehe- 
miah  of  old.  Snch,  at  the  commencement  of  great  moral  changee,  are  the  ways  of  infinite 
wisdom,  and  so  they  have  been  i!rom  the  beginning.  Carey,  in  1784,  not  yet  called  to  the  minis- 
try, was  then  living  with  his  venerated  tutor,  SutclifT,  within  hail  or  sight  of  Cowper's  dwelling- 
hottic. 
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80  did  the  TransUtor  of  the  Divine  Word  on  hi»,  with  whom  we  hare  here 
more  especiiilly  to  do.  Piunfiil  reflections  ahout  the  same  time  must  have 
passed  through  a  few  other  minds  ;  but  with  reference  to  these  two  men,  in 
their  distinct  walks,  or  the  arduous  course  which  they  took  respectively  ;  as 
the  first  who  were  absorpt  or  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  obligation  ;  the 
first  who  put  their  shoulders  to  their  different  objects,  and  personally  accom- 
plished so  much  ;  posterity  can  never  mistake  the  place  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  farther  it  recedes  from  the  times,  this  will  only  become  the 
more  apparent.  In  tracing  our  past  and  present  obligations  to  individnals 
whom  Grod  had  so  distinctly  moved,  the  analogy,  in  point  of  mental  conflict, 
and  coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  appear  to  have  been  so  remarkable,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  we  have  much  digressed.    But  we  have  done. 

Heartfelt  sympathy,  or  conscientiouB  obligation  with  regard  to  the 

moral  condition  of  Heathen  nations,  or  distant  lands,  was  unquestionably 

a  newfedinff,  which  had  now  sprung  up  within  the  shores  of  England.  For 

more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  she  had  enjoyed  the  light  of  Divine 

revelation,  but  had  never  yet  acted  fiilly  in  character,  or  almost,  in  any 

degree,  worthy  of  the  high  favour  bestowed  upon  her,  whether  in  1526, 

or  in  1537. 

The  feeling,  however,  now  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  one  man,  was  not  to  be 
cherished  only,  and  then  to  die  with  Aim.  For  several  yean  still,  indeed,  this 
deep  impression  had  to  be  maintained  amidst  feeble  hopes  of  success,  or  rather 
many  discouragements.  Thus,  partly  owing  to  stndtened  circumstances,  and 
to  his  own  modesty,  the  "  Enquiry'*  of  Carey  was  not  published  till  1792. 
But  the  same  year  he  enjoyed  one  special  public  opportunity  of  unburdening 
his  mind  of  the  convictions  and  impressions  of  previous  years.  Having  read 
Isaiah  liv.,  2,  3,  he  remarked  in  his  introduction,  that  the  Church  was  here 

m 

addressed  as  a  desolate  widow,  dwelling  in  a  little  cottage  by  herself ;  that  the 
command  given,  to  enlarge  her  tent,  contained  an  intimation  that  there  should 
be  an  enlargement  of  her  family ;  and  that  to  account  for  so  unexpected  a 
change,  she  was  told  that  her  **  Maker  was  her  husband,"  so  that  another  day 
he  would  be  called  '<  the  God  of  the  vAoU  earth."  He  then  enforced  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  spirit  of  his  text,  in  two  exhortations.  "  Bipect  ^reat 
thing*— from  God."  «  Attempt  great  thingt—for  God.**  «*  If  all  the  people 
had  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept,*'  said  Ryland, "  I  should  not  have  wondered 
at  the  effect ;  it  would  only  have  ^med  proportionate  to  the  cause  ;  so  clearly 
did  he  prove  the  criminality  of  our  supineness,  in  the  cause  of  God."  To  all 
he  then  uttered,  the  preacher  soon  gave  the  force  of  his  own  example,  by  leav- 
ing his  native  land,  with  the  fixed  intention  of  laying  his  bones  in  India. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  the  audience  he  had  addressed,  was  so 
deeply  moved  at  the  moment,  there  is  certainly  no  discourse  in  modem  times, 
which  has  been  so  frequently  alluded  to  since.  The  two  leading  remarks  have 
been  repeated,  as  a  sort  of  <<  key-note;"  then  first  struck  ;  and  repeated  also, 
as  an  instigation  to  exertion,  ever  since,  for  these  fifty  years,  in  England, 
America,  and  the  East.  And  why  t  Within  the  compass  of  an  hour,  the  man 
was  expressing  the  deep  feeling  of  eight  or  nine  years. 

Upon  embarking  for  India  next  year,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
England  would  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of  sending  to  her  own  colonial  poBsea- 
sions,  one  of  her  own  sons,  so  bent  on  conveying  the  word  of  life  and  truth  to 
the  Heathen  ;  but,  as  a  nation  or  government,  she  could  no  more  enter  into 
the  design,  even  in  1 7.02,  than  she  had  done  when  she  herself  was  about  to  be 
so  mercifully  visited,  through  Tyndale,  in  1526.    The  analogy  b(>twe«n  the  two 
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cases  was  but  too  strong.  If  on  the  part  of  authority,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eixteentii  century,  there  had  been  fear  of  E^ghmd  receiving  the  Sacred  Volume 
in  her  native  language  ;  so  in  the  close  of  the  eighteenth,  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain authorities,  there  was  also  fear  as  to  the  consequences  of  giving  it^  and 
that  to  her  own  Eastern  possessions  !  I  The  second  psalm,  after  having  been 
read  upon  British  ground,  for  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  not  yet 
understood  !  The  honour,  therefore,  of  conveying  Carey  to  his  appointed  field 
of  action,  was  given  to  a  Danish  vessel,  and  he  left  his  native  land,  never  to 
return,  as  Tyndale  had  done,  so  long  before.7  Nor  did  the  resemblance  here 
terminate.  Our  translator  was  never  quite  secure  of  permanent  residence,  in 
his  adopted  continent,  till  he  had  sat  down  upon  Danish  ground  at  Serampore, 
and  for  a  short  period,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  British,  scarcely  even  there. 
Still  it  was  from  this  spot,  as  from  a  little  sanctuary  of  only  six  square  miles, 
that  the  Sacred  Volume  was  to  issue  forth  in  so  many  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. In  the  modem,  as  well  as  the  ancient  instance,  the  undertaking  must 
appear  to  be,  not  a  national,  but  a  providential  one. 

Carey  having  arrived  at  Calcutta,  in  November  1 7^3,  as  there  was  no  de- 
cided movement  in  his  native  land  with  regard  to  the  English  Bible,  or  any 
other,  for  more  than  ten  years  to  come,  the  space  can  only  be  filled  up  by  his 
progress  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Bengalee  and  other  tongues, 
and  in  their  printing,  as  oonmienced  in  the  year  1 800. 

Possessed  of  a  mature  acquaintance  with  Christian  doctrine,  in  his  thirty- 
third  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  1794,  Carey  had  begun  to  translate  the  New 
Testament  into  the  language  of  Bengal,  and  by  1707  it  was  finished,  and  nearly 
ready  for  the  press,  as  soon  as  types  could  be  cast,  and  a  printing  press  pro- 
cured. These  were  the  days  when  every  thing  was  to  begin,  and  fax  different 
in  their  character  from  those  of  following  years ;  but  thus  labouring  in  India, 
there  was  time  sufficient  given,  if  not  appointed,  for  the  character  and  exertions 
4»f  our  Translator  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  individual  minds  at  home,  and 
this  they  certainly  did.  Thus,  the  venerable  John  Newton  was  fully  acquainted 
with  his  progress,  and  so  early  as  August  1797,  in  his  own  playful  style,  he  in- 
forms his  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Byland^ — ^  Mr.  Carey  has  favoured  me  with  a 
letter,  which,  indeed,  I  accept  as  a  favour,  and  mean  to  thank  him  for  it  I 
look  to  such  a  man  with  reverence.  He  is  more  to  me  than  bishop  or  arch- 
bishop :  he  is  an  apostle.  May  the  Lord  make  all  who  undertake  missions 
like-minded  with  brother  Carey  ."8  Far  separated  from  all  Christian  society, 
4Uid  literally  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ancient  idolatry  in  the  worid,  meet- 
ing only  with  Europeans  more  than  tinged  with  infidelity,  they  told  him  that 
it  was  impossible  to  convert  the  natives ;  but  nothing  eould  either  damp  hia 
zeal,  or  at  least  Affect  his  determined  perseverance.  His  dearest  firiends  at 
home,  in  feeling  for  his  situation,  had  become  more  alive  to  their  own.  Thus, 
in  April  1798,  Fuller  informs  him, — ^  The  spark  which  Grod  stirred  you  up 
to  strike  has  kindled  a  great  fire,  not  only  here,  but  in  America.  I  received  a 
letter  lately  from  a  society  in  New  York,  who  are  endeavouring  to  station  mis- 
sionaries all  along  their  firontiers.  There  is  a  good  understanding  among  Chris- 
tians of  all  denominations  on  this  subject.  Dark  clouds  overshadow  us  as  a 
nation,  but  we  are  happy  in  God.    InfidelUy  threatens  to  swallow  up  Chritti- 


'  9  He  was  not,  however,  solitary  and  alone.  Mr.  John  Thomas,  who  as  surgeon  on  board  an 
Indiaman,  had  been  in  Bengal  before,  and  deeply  concerned  for  the  state  of  the  natiree,  had 
now  found  in  Carey  as  his  companion,  and  as  a  messenger  to  the  East,  ail  that  his  heart  de- 
sired. There  were  devoted  Mends  at  home  too,  never  to  be  forgotten,  who  "  helped  them  over 
the  sea,"  as  Hanmouth  had  served  Tyndale.  »  MS.  letter. 
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anUy ;  bat  however  those  who  are  interested  m  its  emohimeDti  may  tremble^ 
we  have  no  apprehensions.  Instead  of  wuting  for  the  attaek  of  the  enemy,  we 
are  acting  offensiyely.  The  Christian  world  is  ahnost  laying  its  aeooont  with 
nothing  but  victory,  and  commencing  its  operations  against  the  strongfaoIdB  of 
heathenism.  So  we  have  nothing  to  do  bat  to  pray  and  preach.  Oar  worthy 
friends  Hardcistle  and  Rbtner  feel  interested  much  in  the  work,  particolszly 
the  translation.  I  have  just  now  received  a  letter  from  the  former,  fall  of  in- 
quiries as  to  what  can  be  done  to  promote  it.""  Thomas  Soott,  the  well  known 
expositor  of  Scripture,  had  early  conceived  high  expectations  of  Csrey,  and  in 
1798  had  written  to  Qiarles  Grant,  Esq.,  in  his  favour,  who  expresBed  Hie  most 
cordial  desire  to  serve  him  in  his  purpose.  At  that  period,  however,  and  without 
an  atom  of  patronage,  the  translator  must  and  did  proceed  to  India,  as  already 
described.  The  son  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  late  minister  of  St.  Mary's,  Hull,  had  felt 
with  his  father,  and,  in  writing  the  life  of  that  venerable  and  useful  man,alladeB 
to  Carey  and  these  early  daj's.  **  He  is,"  says  he,  ^  perhaps,  better  entitled  tiian 
any  other  individual  to  the  praise  of  having  given  the/nt  imjmUe  to  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  the  present  age  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the 
world.  I  well  remember  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller  reporting,  at  my  father'a 
house,  in  the  year  1 792,  the  impression  which  had  been  made  upon  an  as8oeia> 
tion  meeting  of  his  own  denomination,  by  Carey's  sermon  on  the  address  to  the 
Church,  Isaiah  liv.,  2, 3,"  &c.  Mr.  S.  then  refers  to  various  institutions  as  spring- 
ing up  in  succession,  ^  all,  we  trust,  destined  to  contribute  their  share  to  that 
great  and  blessed  consummation,  by  prophecy's  unerring  finger  marked,  to 
fitith's  strong  eye."  Bnt  in  these  pages  we  are  necessarily  restricted  to  ike 
ScBiPTUBES  themselves,  and  the  progress  here  made,  tUl  the  period  when  that 
subject  was  taken  up,  in  good  earnest,  by  the  mother  country. 

By  the  dose  of  1 799,  Marshman  and  Ward  having  arrived  in  India^  the  three 
men  so  well  known  ever  since,  had  met,  and  settling  down  at  Serampore^  on  the 
16th  of  May,  1800,  the  Bengalee  New  Testamoit  was  put  to  press,  and  in  less 
than  nine  months  it  was  finished,  on  the  7th  of  February  1801.  Upon  copies 
being  sent  home,  one  was  conveyed  by  Fuller  to  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  on  whose 
property  Carey  had  once  lived.  He  immediately  sent  a  cheque  on  his  bankiO 
for  £50,  to  be  applied  to  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Bengalee^ 
recommending  that  a  copy  of  the  New  should  be  presented  to  Greorge  III.  as  by 
his  request.  This  was  done,  accordingly,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowyer,  one  mornings 
at  Windsor.  In  the  address  presented  along  with  .this  volume,  desire  was 
expressed  that  his  Majesty  might  live  to  see  the  principles  it  contained  univer- 
sally prevail  throughout  his  eastern  dominions,  when  some  doubt  was  whispered, 
by  the  lord  in  waiting,  as  to  whether  this  book  had  now  come  through  the  pro- 
per channel.  The  king,  however,  replied  immediately, — '^  The  Board  of  Coo- 
trol  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;"  and  turning  to  Mr.  B.y— ^  I  am  greatly 
pleased  to  find  that  any  of  my  subjects  are  employed  in  this  manner." 

In  1801,  Carey  having  been  appointed,  by  the  lately  deceased  Marquis  Wd- 
lesly,  to  one  of  the  Chairs  in  Fort- William  College,  his  views  as  to  translation, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  his  colleagues,  were,  throughout  1 802,  ripening  into 
a  plan  for  embracing  others.  ^  We  have  it  in  our  power,"  said  Carey,  in  1803^ 
**  if  our  means  would  do  for  it,  in  the  space  of  about  fifteen  years,  to  have  Ilia 
Word  of  Grod  translated  and  printed  in  all  the  languages  of  the  East.  Our  sitoA- 
tion  is  such  as  to  furnish  us  with  the  best  assistance  from  natives  of  the  different 
countries.    We  can  have  types  of  all  the  different  characters  cast  here,  and 


»  Fttller't  Letten,  MS. 
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about  700  mpees  per  moDth,  part  of  which  I  hope  we  ahaU  be  able  to  fumiflh, 
would  complete  the  work." 

An  undertaking  of  such  growing  magnitude  as  this,  in  the  Eastern  World, 
but  in  constant  correspondence  wiUi  the  mother  country,  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
powerM  influence  upon  certain  individuals  at  home.  It  not  merely  affected 
but  vastly  enlarged  the  mind.  Instead  of  being  cooped  up  within  the  limits 
of  its  native  island,  or  only  brooding  over  its  own  private  personal  concems,  a 
habit  of  feeling  for  the  manet^  of  pity  for  noHons  had  been  induced  ;  and  it  ex- 
pressed itself  in  language  lofty  as  the  Scriptures  alone  could  furnish.  So  at 
least  were  deeply  affected,  the  immediate  correspondents  of  Carey,  Marshman, 
and  Ward. 

*<  If,"  said  they,  *^  the  Gentiles  had  been  called  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  there  had  been  no  such  proof  afforded  of  the  necessity  of  divine  grace, 
by  the  manifest  insuflficiency  of  human  wisdom  to  lead  men  to  God :  and  if 
they  had  not  been  called  when  they  were,  and  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  had 
been  nearly  confined  to  the  Jews,  the  spiritual  pride  which  abounded  in  that 
people  might  have  become  intolerable.  But  by  things  being  thus  wisely 
balaneed,  the  &vour  of  God  appears  to  be  what  it  is,  altogether  free  ;  and  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  may  each  see  enough  of  themselves  to  humble  them  in  the 
dust  First,  the  world  is  provoked  to  jealousy  by  God's  calling  and  blessing 
Israel ;  next,  Israel  is  provoked  to  jealousy  by  His  calling  and  blessing  the 
world ;  and  He  will  at  last  have  mercy  upon  both,  and  perhaps  by  means  of 
one  another.  At  least  the  ^  receiving"  of  the  one,  shall  be  a  kind  of  moral  re- 
surrection to  the  other,  so  great  in  extent,  that  all  which  the  <^  casting  away" 
of  them  has  hitherto  occasioned  in  our  favour,  will  be  little^  it  seems,  in  com- 
parison of  it.  Reflections  like  these  may  preserve  us  from  impatience  and 
despondency,  though  but  little  fruit  should  appear  for  years." 

«<  Something  analogous  to  this,"  added  Fuller  when  writing  to  India  in  1804, 
^  has  lately  struck  me,  in  respect  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  parts  of  the 
world.  For  two  thousand  years  and  upwards  after  the  flood,  learning,  govern- 
ment, religion,  and  every  distinguished  favour,  was  conferred  on  the  East,  and 
our  fathers  in  the  West  were  mere  barbarians.  For  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  learning,  government,  and  religion,  have  been  in  the  West,  yea,  have 
extended  beyond  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Before  the  end  of  the  world,  and  per- 
haps before  many  years,  the  East  and  West  shall  both  accede  to  the  Church  of 
God.  I  think  this  is  predicted  in  Isa.  lx«,  6,  9.  Premising  that  the  geogra- 
phical descriptions  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  given  by  way  of  synecdoche,  those 
parts  of  each  which  lay  nearest  to  the  Holy  Land,  being  put  for  the  whole — 
*  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah,'  '  all  they  from  Sheba,'  *  the  flocks  of 
Kedar  and  the  rams  of  Nebaioth,'  will  signify  the  accession  of  Asia ;  and  *  the 
isles  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish,'  may  denote  Europe  and  all  the  western  world." 

"  One  great  cause  of  mercy  to  the  western  world  was  the  Roman  conquests, 
which,  whatever  were  their  motives,  were  overruled  for  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel  among  the  European  nations  :  and  who  knows  but  the  extension  of  the 
British  conquests  in  the  East,  may  be  designed  for  a  similar  purpose.  Even 
that  iniquitous  traffic  in  the  persons  of  men,  seems  already  to  have  been  over- 
ruled for  the  salvation  of  thousands.  A  goodly  number  of  those  poor  people 
have  been  torn  from  their  relations,  connexions,  and  native  shores,  that  they 
might  be  brought  into  the  gospel  net.  While  their  masters  are  basking  in 
wealth,  rolling  in  filthiness,  neither  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
themselves,  nor  suffering  those  who  would,  to  enter,  God  is  gathering  to  him- 
•elf  a  people  from  among  these  despised  outcasts."i<^ 


^0  Fuller  writing  to  the  East.    MS. 
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Sentiments  of  such  enlarged  compass  as  these,  ever  met  with  congenial  minds 
at  Serampore.  In  truth,  the  ^  Enquiry"  of  Carey  had  spread  out  before  them 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  with  their  various  countries^  in  all  their  destito- 
tion  of  the  Word  of  God,  or  knowledge  of  Christianity. 

But  we  have  now  arrived  at  that  most  deeply  interesting  period,  1804,  when 
there  was  a  movement  at  home  in  this  our  native  land.  That  is,  one  more 
worthy  of  the  exalted  favour  so  long  bestowed  upon  it,  as  a  distinguished  store- 
house or  depository  of  Divine  Truth  ;  more  woirthy  of  the  place  which  it  had 
long  held  among  the  European  nations,  and  of  a  country  whose  commerce  had 
extended  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Before,  however,  turning  to  this  event,  the 
formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  we  have  been  pre> 
engaged,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  break  off  here,  and  not  follow  to  his 
grave,  the  man  who  had  been  so  deeply  moved  on  this  subject  for  twenty 
years  before. 

Carey,  in  the  dose  of  1 799,  as  already  hinted,  having  been  joined  by  two 
others,  Marshman  and  Ward,  who  laboured  with  him,  they  all  in  union  par- 
sued  the  same  course.  Ward,  though  he  had  been  called  to  the  ministry,  was 
a  finished  printer,  and  under  his  eye  all  printing  was  conducted.  When  upon 
his  voyage  to  the  East  he  happened  to  write  in  his  journal  these  words,  by 
way  of  anticipation, — **  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  lUl  saints,  is 
this  grace  given,  that  I  should  print  among  the  Heathen  the  unseaiehable 
riches  of  Christ," — though  he  little  knew  to  what  extent  this  favour  would  be 
granted  him  ;  otherwise  he  might  have  added,  <*  and  in  tteenty  of  their  lan- 
guages." The  twentieth  version  of  the  New  Testament  had  advanced  to  the 
book  of  Revelation  at  the  press,  by  the  day  of  Mr.  Ward's  decease,  Friday  7tb 
March  1823.    It  was  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  residence  in  India. 

In  Mabshhan,  our  first  translator  had  met  with  a  mind  no  leas  determined 
than  his  own  ;  but  as  he  had  taken  up  India,  Marshman  had  sat  down  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  largest  associated  population  upon  earth — ^the  Chinete,  ^  Four  or 
five  persons  in  our  family,"  said  Carey  in  February  1 806,  "  are  labouring 
hard  at  the  Chinese  language."  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  that  year  that 
Marshman,  with  two  of  his  own  sons  and  one  of  Carey's,  had  commenced  the 
study  of  this  peculiar  tongue,  and  through  their  persevering  efforts,  within 
two  years  they  had  attracted  notice. 

*'  I  am  in  trath  itrongly  inclined,"  aaid  Lord  MinCo,  on  the  S7th  Febmary  1608,  am  Tidtor  of 
the  College  of  Fort- William,  "  whether  regularly  or  not,  to  deal  one  encouraging  wocd  to  the 
meritorions,  and  I  hope  not  unsuccessful  effort,  making,  I  may  say,  at  the  door  of  our  CToUeip^ 
though  not  admitted  to  its  portico,  to  force  that  hitherto  impregnable  fortress,  the  Chineae 
language."  *'  A  Chinese  press,  too,  is  established,  and  in  actnal  use.  In  a  word,  if  tho  founders 
and  supporters  of  this  little  College  hare  not  yet  dispelled,  they  bare  at  least  sent  and  »*n»i^tmA^ 
a  dawn  of  day  through  that  thick  impenetrable  cloud ;  they  hare  passed  that  ocmnum  ditao- 
dabilenit  which  for  so  many  ages  has  insulated  that  vast  Empire  from  the  rest  of  mankind." 

By  181 1,  not  only  was  the  Pentateuch  translated  as  ffur  as  Numbers,  but  two 
of  the  Gospels  were  printed  off,  and  the  others  at  press.  Ere  this  time,  koir- 
ever,  as  Marshman  could  translate  from  Chinese,  when  advancing,  with  more 
caution,  in  transUting  into  it,  he  had  completed  a  translation  of  the  fintt  to> 
lume  of  Confudus,  with  a  preliminary  dissertation.  And  this  gave  oceasion  to 
the  Govemor>General  to  break  silence  once  more. 

**  I  cannot,**  said  he  on  the  IMh  September  1810,  **  omit  the  opportunity  which  this  risgulsr 
publication  presents  of  offering  the  homage  which  appears  to  me  to  be  due  to  this  laadabla 
effort  of  modest  genius  and  labour.  This  commendable  design  has  advanced,  however,  sileat];, 
without  aid  or  notice,  by  the  innate  powers  of  strenuous,  though  humble  and  anaasumii^ 
energy  of  mind,  directed  by  liberal  and  virtuous  views.  What  Mr.  Marshman  has  already  ae> 
complished.  both  in  the  tuition  of  his  young  but  distinguished  pupils,  and  in  works,  the  pnidiiee 
of  self-instruction,  would  have  done  honour  to  institutions  fostered  by  all  the  aids  of 
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cence  and  power.    To  have  risen,  in  the  shade,  ipte  mUpoUtnt  opUmt,  renders  his  sacces-sfnl 
labours  only  the  more  worthy  of  admiration."  <  * 

But  it  should  seem  as  if  the  time  to  favour  China,  yea,  the  set  time  had  oome, 
since  another  laborious  and  persevering  man  had  now  been  engaged  with  the 
same  language.  Robert  Morrison  of  Morpeth,  in  Northumberland,  had  landed 
At  Macao  in  September  1807,  and  in  1808  had  commenced  his  studies.  By 
1811  and  1812,  he  too  had  printed  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 
Next  year,  William  Milne,  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  also  arrived  at  Macao, 
and  was  no  less  diligent  in  the  cultivation  of  Chinese.  In  short,  hero  at  last 
were  two  translations  of  the  entire  Scriptures  in  Chinese  left  by  these  three 
men.  The  Chinese  Bible  entire,  by  Marshman,  was  completed  at  press  in  April 
1822.  Upwards  of  a  year  after,  or  in  the  summer  of  1823,  that  by  Morrison 
was  ready  for  publication.  As  first  versions  they  remain,  just  as  all  our  first 
European  versions  did,  to  be  greatly  improved.  But  as  divine  truth  makes 
progress  in  China,  as  unquestionably  it  will,  another  day,  when  contemplating 
the  infancy  of  Scriptural  Christianity  there,  these  devoted  men  will  never  be 
forgotten  as  the  first  and  best  friends  of  tliat  vast  Empire. 

To  proceed,  therefore,  no  farther  than  the  tenth,  or  last 
memoir  of  translations  before  the  decease  of  Carey  on  the  9th 
of  June  1834,  the  entire  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments had  been  printed  and  circulated  in  seven  languages. 


I i  See  the  "  Disputations"  at  Fort- William  College,  1806-1810.  Wo  hare  quoted  thia  lan- 
Ruage,  howerer,  not  for  the  sake  of  Manhman,  or  Carey,  one  of  its  Profcseors,  but  for  a  Bpccial 
Tcaaon.  Although  Marquis  Welleslej,  as  the  fint  founder  of  the  College,  and  Marquis  Hast- 
ings, Lord  Bentinck,  and  others  after,  had  expressed  cordial  approbation  of  both  these  men, 
the  language  of  Lord  Minto  is  deserving  of  being  put  on  record,  Iwcause  it  was  uttered  through- 
out a  period  actually  by  far  the  most  critical  in  the  history  of  these  exertions.  Before  his  arrival 
(n  India,  not  a  little  had  been  said  and  printed,  calculated  to  prejudice  any  Oovernor-Oeneral 
on  the  wrong  side,  and  even  poison  his  mind.  But  though  Lord  Minto  began  his  administration 
with  consummate  caution,  no  ruler  of  India  ever  expressed  himself  in  terms  more  decidedly 
/avourable.  Nor  was  this  approbation  unprecedented.  In  1804,  or  forty  years  ago,  the  noble- 
man first  mentioned,  with  his  brother,  General  Wellesley,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  were 
prceent,  when  Carey  addressed  the  Oovernor-Oeiieral  in  a  speech,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
his  own  pupUs,  no  European  present  understood !  It  was  in  Sungskrit^  the  parent  language  of 
India.  The  compliment  was  felt  at  the  moment,  and  after  its  translation  into  English,  still 
more  so.  Both  in  writing,  and  afterwards  verbally.  Lord  Wellesley  acknowledged  it ;  but  it 
was  in  such  a  style,  as  Carey's  modesty  never  would  allow  him  to  comprehend.  **  1  am  truly 
pleased  with  Carry's  original  and  excellent  address.  1  would  not  have  a  word  of  it  altered. 
£nch  praise,  from  such  a  man,  1  esteem  above  the  applause  of  Courts  or  of  Parliaments." 

— Wkllbblxy. 

In  his  address,  Carey  had  quoted  the  language  of  the  Brahmins  as  to  Snngskrit  learning.  "  It 
was  like  an  extensive  forest,  abounding  with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  foliage,  splendid  bios- 
«oms,  and  delSdoas  fruits ;  but  surrounded  by  a  strong  and  thorny  fence, «»  the  Uxftguage  itself, 
which  prevents  those  who  are  desirous  of  plucking  its  fruits  and  flowers  from  entering  it." 
JoNsa,  WiLKiNB,  and  others  were  then  glanced  at,  as  having  broken  down  the  fence  in  several 
places,  bat  by  the  College  now  founded,  a  high- way  had  been  made  into  the  midst  of  this  forest. 
**  This  ancient  language,  which  refused  to  dlMlose  itself  to  the  former  Governors  of  India,  un- 
locks its  treasures  at  your  command,  and  enriches  the  world  with  the  history,  learning,  and 
science  of  a  distant  age."  "  Were  the  Institution  to  cease  from  this  moment,  its  salutary  effects 
would  remain.  Good  has  been  done,  which  cannot  be  undone.  Sources  of  useful  knowledge, 
moral  instruction,  and  political  utility,  have  been  opened  to  the  natives  of  India,  which  can 
never  be  closed ;  and  their  civil  improvement,  like  the  gradual  clvilixation  of  our  own  country, 
will  advance  in  progression  for  ages  to  come." 

PuLLBR'8  interpretation  of  all  thia,  though  never  printed,  need  not  now  be  withheld.  "  I 
rejoice,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Ward  in  1809^  "  in  all  your  literary  attainments,  as  they  aflbrd  not  only 
a  mean  of  spreading  the  fVord,  but  a  shelter  to  you.  Had  you  been  a  company  of  illiterate  men, 
humanly  s)>eaking  you  must,  ere  now,  have  been  crushed.  God  gave  Daniel  and  his  companions 
wlsfiom  in  Babylon,  for  a  prbbxrvativb." 
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that  is,  in  six  Oriental  tongaes  besides  the  Chinese ;  the 
New  Testament  had  been  printed  in  twenty-three  langoagcB 
more ;  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
had  been  also  printed  and  circnlated  in  several  of  these  lan- 
guages last  mentioned,  and  portions  of  the  Scriptures  had  been 
printed  in  ten  others.  In  other  words,  more  than  two  kut^ 
dred  and  ttcehe  thousand  volumes  of  the  Divine  Word,  infort^ 
different  languages,  had  issued  from  the  Serampore  press. 
The  population  of  China  has  been  rated  as  low  as  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  as  high  as  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
millions ;  but  should  we  reckon  it  at  no  more  than  two  hundred 
millions,  these  languages  embrace  the  vernacular  tongues  ot 
three  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  immortal  beings ;  of 
whom  about  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  are  either  our 
fellow  subjects,  or  living  under  the  immediate  eye  or  influence 
of  our  rule.  It  is  curious  enough,  that  upon  an  average,  we 
have  here  a  distinct  language  issued  from  the  press  where  he 
was  sitting,  for  evety  year  in  which  Carey  had  been  so  en- 
gaged. 

Thus  it  happened,  and  before  the  death  of  this  indefatig- 
able translator,  that  as  far  as  the  translation  and  printing  and 
circulating  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  concerned,  or  in  re- 
ference to  that  object  on  which  his  heart  was  daily  bent  for 
forty  years,  there  had  been  expended  above  ninesty-onethouiand 
Jite  hundred  pounds.  Of  this  sum,  more  than  sixty-five  thou- 
sand pounds,  in  congregational  collections,  donations,  or  sub- 
scriptions, from  the  year  1798  to  1833  inclusive,  had  been 
furnished  by  the  Christian  public  at  large  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  America,  and  India  itself;  and  from  the  year 
1809  to  1826,  also  inclusive,  there  had  been  voted  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  twenty-six  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds,  besides  two  thousand  reams  of  paper,  to  re- 
pair, in  part,  the  loss  sustained  by  fire  in  1812. 

That  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  infinite  importance,  should  have  been  accomplished  at  an 
average  annual  expense  of  less  than  two  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds,  is  not  the  least  extraordinary  feature  belonging  to  it ; 
and  to  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  such  business,  it 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  certain  memorable  circumstances. 
The  translators,  Carey  and  Marshman,  had  not  merely  sup- 
ported themselves,  but  translated,  from  first  to  last,  without 
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salary  or  reward  from  any  man,  whether  abroad  or  at  home ; 
not  forgetting  the  printers,  whether  Ward  or  Marshman 
junior,  who  had  followed  their  footsteps,  and  also  executed 
their  part,  all  along,  at  the  lowest  rate.  Nor  would  even  this 
account  for  an  average  amount  so  very  low.  The  great  ex- 
penditure of  these  men  in  founts  of  types,  cut  on  the  spot,  and 
in  the  improvement  of  paper  made  in  India,  impervious  to 
the  worm,  to  which  every  sheet  was  before  exposed,  is  not  here 
induded.^f 

That  these  tiaxulations  of  the  Sacred  Volume  should  have  been  de- 
precated, and  assailed,  can  be  no  ground  of  surprise,  for  so  it  has  hap- 
pened from  the  beginning.  We  say  nothing  of  one  attack,  no  less  im- 
potent than  arrogant,  made  upon  them  all,  which  was  so  ably  demolished 
by  the  lamented  William  Greenfield.  But  it  is  neither  to  be  concealed 
or  to  be  forgotten,  that  by  certain  gentlemen  in  England,  who  live  at 
home  at  ease,  some  of  these  translations  have  been  spoken  of  lightly,  as 
being  of  little  value,  when  referring  to  those  first  yersions  least  of  all  un- 
derstood by  Europeans.  Such  language,  however,  can  proceed  only  from 
minds  but  ill  informed  in  relation  to  first  foreign  yersions,  and  more 
especially  as  to  the  history  of  their  own  English.  It  cannot  be  but  with 
an  iU  grace  that  any  Englishman,  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  can  ever 
so  speak.  He  either  knows  not,  or  has  forgotten,  that  he  is  reading  a 
translation  from  the  original,  five  times  deriyed ;  and  one,  inyaluable  as 
it  is,  and  has  been,  for  its  purpose,  in  which,  after  all,  eyen  grammatical 
errors  and  uimecessary  supplements,  have  been  suffered  to  remain  for 
more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ;  while  no  yersion  upon  earth 
of  the  Sacred  Volume  has,  in  former  times,  been  printed  in  a  manner 


\9  This  aTeragtt  annnal  expense  may  be  terther  explained.  The  entire  amount  contributed 
appears  to  hare  been  £91,646,  lis.  4id.  From  this  we  may  first  deduct  £10^611,  Is.  lid.,  of 
which,  in  about  thrtt  months  only,  £8148»  Os.  6d.  was  raised  in  England,  and  ib'S463,  Is.  6d.  in 
Scotland,  to  repair  the  loss  sustained  by  fire  in  March  1812,  thus  leaving  £81,035,  9s.  6id.  for 
work  done.  Of  this  sum  there  had  been  furnished  in  money,  through  the  translators,  or  at  Se- 
rampoxe  by  India  itself,  £5439,  Os.  9|d. ;  by  Jmeriea,  £4761,  Os.  3id. ;  by  SeoOand,  £26,338; 
19*.  8id.,  of  which  £l9,833, 19s.  8|d.  had  been  raised  by  the  Christian  pubUc,  and  £6500  by  the 
Edinburgh  Bible  Society;  and  by  England,  £44,502, 9i.  3d.,  of  which  £l8,302, 9s.  3d.  had  been  con- 
tributed by  the  public  at  largo,  and  £96,200  roted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  mak- 
ing in  all  £81,035,  9b.  5|d. ;  the  average  for  thirty-five  yean  being  £2315.  Bat  as  the  damage 
sustained  by  fire  was  less  than  the  sum  raised,  the  average  may  be  taken  at  somewhat  less  than 
£2400.  The  very  deep  interest  In  this  undertaking  discovered  by  the  Christian  public  individu- 
aUy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  a  rery  memorable  feature  in  its  progress.  It  was  individual 
Christians,  and  not  any  single  or  exclusive  bodp  of  them,  considered  as  such,  who  had  carried 
forward  the  enterprise,  and  with  a  measure  of  cordiality  and  union  never  surpassed.  Thus,  even 
in  England  alone,  though  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  about  to  be  noticed,  had  voted 
altogether  £26,800,  the  individual  subscriptions  and  congregational  collections  had  exceeded  this, 
being  £26,450,  Os.  6d.  But  in  Scotland,  while  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  had  voted  £6500,  the 
personal  subscriptions  and  collections  had  been  not  less  than  £22,296,  Is.  l|d.  On  the  whole, 
the  public  at  home  and  abroad  had  contributed  nearly  £59,000  out  of  the  total  sum  of  £91,646 ; 
these  Bible  Societies  having  voted  £32,700.  The  impulse,  in  short,  was  a  previous  one,  and  this 
shows  the  extent  to  which  it  had  gone. 
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80  sloTenly  and  incorrect.    The  first  translations  of  Tyndal^  and  the 
English  Bibles  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  patterns  of  correctness,  when 
compared  with  thousands  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth.     Modestj 
and  patience  are  alike  suggested  by  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
But  waving  all  these  considerations,  have  such  cool  and  easy,  if  not 
envious,  objectors,  ever  adverted  to  what  the  jvrti,  translation  of  their 
own  English  New  Testament,  and  by  far  the  most  abused,  actually  ac- 
eomplished  for  the  country  in  which  they  now  breathe  so  freely  ?    No  ; 
every  first  version  from  the  original  has  been,  and,  from  the  infirmity  of 
our  common  nature  at  its  best  estate,  must  be  imperfect ;  and  yet  it  is 
an  incontrovertible  historical  fact,  that  every  such  version,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  scholar,  drawing  from  the  original  fountain,  and  himself  ac^ 
quainted  with  Christianity  as  there  revealed,  has  been  owned  and 
honoured  by  the  great  Author  of  truth  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itsdf. 
Witness  only  the  translation  of  Tyndale,  and  that  of  Carey's  very  first, 
into  Bengalee.    It  was  under  the  influence  of  the  former  that  the  power 
of  Rome  was  broken  in  this  country,  not  so  much  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
although  Shakspeare  thus  sung  ;  and  so  it  has  happened  in  India,  with 
the  most  ancient  idolatrous  thraldom  in  the  world.    It  was  under  the 
existing  power  of  Carey's  first  version  that  the  chain  of  the  caste  was 
broken  in  Bengal.     This  is  an  honour  peculiar  to  each,  and  one  of  which 
no  subsequent  version  can  bereave  them.    It  is  a  memorable  fiict,  and 
worthy  of  repetition,  that  the  man  who  first  broke  caste,  and  who  was 
afterwards  a  useful  native  minister,  for  many  years,  could  scarcely  ever 
overcome  his  peculiar  attachment  to  the  Jlrst  version,  even  after  it  was 
levised  again  and  again.     It  was  by  the  first  that  he  had  been  en- 
lightened, and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.    At  the  same  time, 
no  man  in  oux  day  was  ever  so  much,  if  half  so  much,  impressed  with 
the  importance  and  necessity  for  carrying  forward  every  version  to  per- 
fection, as  was  Carey.     His  last  revision  of  the  Bengalee  Bible  entire  in 
one  voliune,  was  finished  in  June  1832.     Time,  however,  wiU  show,  and 
in  a  very  singular  manner,  that  every  version,  without  exception,,  which 
came  from  his  hands,  has  a  value  afiixed  to  it,  which  the  present  gene- 
ration, living,  as  it  were,  too  near  an  object,  is  not  yet  able  to  estimate 
or  descry .^^     Fifty  years  hence,  we  repeat,  the  character  of  this  extra- 
ordinary and  humble  man,  will  be  more  correctly  appreciated. 


>s  Only  ten  months  after  he  wn  gone  to  hii  reward,  this  began  to  appear,  and  proTe  how  fu 
he  had  lired  aboTe  his  age.  In  1819,  the  New  Testament  had  been  printed  in  the  Ktatitmrn  Ian* 
gnage.  Some  time  after,  certain  miwionaries  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  wrote  to  the  elleet  that 
there  was  no  such  language  in  ezistonco,  and  eren  a  Brahman  betrayed  hit  ignorance  by  pio- 
aonncing  it  no  lanffuage  at  a//— thus  eeoming  to  make  Carey  a  more  extraordinary  man  tluui  he 
had  been  eter  before  rappoaed  to  be.  Howerer,  fifteen  yean  aiter  the  book  had  left  the  prtiw, 
and  the  next  after  Carey's  death,  a  ciTilian,  two  Oerman  missionaries,  and  two  Sootish,  began  to 
speak  rery  differently.  These  were  F.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Leapold  and  Lehner,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Bombay.  "  The  translation,*'  said  the  first  gentleman,  "is  good, 
and  nndentood  bj  the  pundits."    "  Iti«  iHvaiyable  as  the  ground  work  of  an  imprered▼e^ 
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The  Tonerable  friend  of  Carey  surWyed  him  only  three  years  and  a 
half,  and  though  '*  he  bore  the  separatioii  with  more  firmness  than  was 
expected,  the  dissolution  of  such  a  union,  cemented  by  the  noblest  of  all 
Undertakings,  and  sanctified  by  time,  made  a  deep  and  visible  impression 
on  his  mindk''  The  activity  of  that  mind,  however,  continued,  with 
some  interruptions,  till  it  was  worn  out,  and  on  the  5th  of  December 
1837,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  Marshman  sunk  to  rest,  without 
pain,  in  the  lively  enjoyment  of  that  hope  which  is  fuU  of  immortality. 

In  merely  glancing  over  the  past,  it  seems  impossible  to  resist  the 
evidence  that  these  two  men  were  bom  for  each  other,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term  ;  the  former  on  the  17th  August  1761,  the  latter  on 
the  20th  of  April  1768.  Brought  into  existence  within  six  years  and 
eight  months  of  each  other,  they  met  in  India  on  the  10th  of  January 
1800,  after  Carey  had  been  six  years  and  one  month  there ;  and  de* 
votedly  attached,  they  were  permitted  to  act  in  union  for  the  long 
period  of  thirty-five  years.  It  is  also  worthy  of  being  now  known  that 
in  their  early  mental  struggle  upon  English  ground,  the  one  had  fol- 
lowed the  other,  in  exact  correspondence  to  the  distance  at  which  they 
were  bom.  Even  from  childhood,  so  keen  a  reader  had  Marshman  been, 
that  from  1778  to  1786,  or  from  his  tenth  to  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
had  devoured  the  contents  of  at  least  five  hundred  volumes.  In  1783, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  this  thirst  for  knowledge  appeared  to  be  in  the 
course  of  having  more  ample  gratification,  from  his  being  sent  to  Lon- 
don by  his  father,  where,  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Cator,  bookseller  in  the 
Strand,  he  expected  to  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  reading  vo- 
lume8>  which  he  had  never  before  beheld :  but  the  intellectual  drudgery 
of  carrying  parcels  of  books  which  he  could  not  read,  while  it  whetted 
his  appetite,  embittered  his  prospect  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Thus,  at 
the  Mine  moments  in  1784,  while  Carey,  down  in  Northamptonshire, 
was  sighing  over  the  state  of  the  heathen,  Marshman  in  London,  un- 
known to  him,  was  toiling  in  anxiety  after  the  improvement  of  his  own 
mind.  One  day  having  been  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton's,  with  three 
folio  volumes  of  Clarendon's  history,  and  several  others,  he  was  over- 
come with  fatigue,  and  walking  into  Westminster  Hall,  he  laid  down 
his  load,  and  b^an  to  weep  over  the  drudgery  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected. "  But  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  soon  passed  off ;  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  place^  with  which  his  reading  had  made  him  familiar, 
crowded  into  his  mind,  and  filled  him  with  new  energy."     Ffcmu  that 


alon/*  And  as  for  the  anknown  language—"  It  is,"  said  Dr.  W.,  *'  the  medinm  of  ordinarjf  in- 
tercourse among  the  totewr  orders,  (the  rery  classes  whom  Dr.  Carey  so  longed  to  reach,)  in  a 
place  no  less  celebrated  than  Goo,  in  general  nse  16  miles  to  the  North,  if  not  farther,  and  the 
language  daily  spoken  by  thousands  of  Ooandeso  cooks  and  butlers  in  Bombay  itself;"  just  as 
Welsh  is  spoken  in  Lirerpool,  or  Gaelic  in  Glasgow,  where  they  have  the  Scripturea  and  places 
of  worship  in  their  respective  languages.  The  seat  of  this  languid  had,  howercr,  been  pointed 
out  for  years  before,  from  Sorampore. 
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time  he  determued,  in  howww  hinnble  a  situation,  to  oontinae  storing 
hJB  mind  with  knowledge,  till  the  opportimitj  might  oome  for  his 
emancipation. 

In  the  same  year  that  Carey  began  to  write  out  his  *'  Suquiry,** 
already  mentioned,  the  attention  of  lyTarflhrnan  had  been  turned  earnf«t- 
ly  to  Divinity,  in  which,  without  any  regard  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
a  sect,  he  made  himself  funiliar  with  the  best  authors  ;  and  as  for  laik- 
guages,  little  aware  of  what  was  before  him,  by  his  school  at  Bristol, 
and  especially  superior  pupils  taught  at  private  hours,  he  was  the  more 
thoroughly  prepared  for  investigating  other  tongues.^^  In  one  word,  if 
upon  leaving  England,  Carey  was  reading  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Dutch ;  in  doing  the  same  thing, 
Marshman  had  followed  him  in  the  three  first  languages,  adding  Arabic 
and  Syriac,  till  he  was  greatly  above  mediocrity.^' 

Thus  it  was  that  three  men,  including  Ward  already  mentianed, 
brought  together,  and  placed  by  Providence  in  the  Eastern  world,  in 
situations  where  they  might  easily  hare  amassed  wealth,  and  as  easily 
retired  to  England  to  enjoy  it,  in  the  evening  of  their  lives  ;  with  one 
heart  and  soul,  chose  a  rery  different, — an  unfrequented  path  to  im- 
mortality. And  having  once  girt  their  loins  with  lowliness,  and  walked 
the  pilgrimage  of  Christ,  at  the  end  of  their  days,  they  successively  en- 
joyed the  honour  and  glory  of  dying  ^or.  Most  of  Carey's  library  was 
sold,  literally  to  fulfil  his  dying  bequests  ;  and  as  for  his  surviving  col- 
league, he  left  not  behind  him  more  than  a  single  year's  income  of  his 
seminary  in  its  former  days.  But  throughout  a  long  life,  both  having 
been  equally  '^  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  com* 
municate,"  and  that  even  the  word  of  life ;  with  equal  foresight  they 
had  "  laid  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  come,  having  laid  hold  on  eternal  life."  Had  they  lived  in 
ancient  times,  like  Jehoiada  of  old,  the  firatemal  triumvirate  might 
have  been  "  buried  in  the  city  of  David  among  the  Kings,  because  they 
had  done  good  in  Israel,  both  towards  Qod,  and  towards  his  House." 

Two  of  the  number.  Ward  and  Marshman,  had  revisited  Europe,  but 
there  was  great  propriety  in  their  being  laid  to  sleep  in  one  spot,  within 
the  little  Danish  settlement,  in  which  they  had  lived  so  long  in  har- 
mony, and  as  in  a  sanctuary.  The  British  dominions,  laige  as  they 
are,  certainly  contain  not  a  deposit  more  precious,  nor  one  to  which 
they  have  been  so  deeply  indebted.  In  generations  to  come,  their 
graves  will  be  visited  by  many  a  native ;  and  as  for  any  who  succeed, 


i*  One  of  thoM  pnivih  ▼»  Mr.  Rich,  the  Biitieh  Betideiit  at  Bagdad*  and  author  of  the  well 
known  works  on  Babylon  and  Ninereh. 

ift  While  at  Leiceeter  for  foor  years,  Carey's  constant  habit  was  that  of  readiuK  carelklly 
one  chapter  of  the  Scriptures  every  momhig,  first  in  -SngHsh,  and  then  in  all  the  langna^ee 
with  which  he  was  acquainted.    These  were  known  to  be  at  least  iix. 
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it  will  be  well  if,  in  point  of  fidelity,  peneyennce,  and  the  noble  de- 
votion of  their  substance  to  the  cause  of  Qod  and  his  truth,  they 
should  ever  attain  to  thefint  three.  But  if  not,  let  the  aim  be  to  fol- 
low them. 

The  great  object  they  had  in  view  mB  not  indeed  undentood  by  many, 
and  as  it  was  deprecated  by  others,  they  did  not  through  life  escape 
obloquy  and  reproach ;  but  still  they  were  the  wisest  in  their  generation, 
nay,  and  liyed  above  it,  whether  for  themselves,  or  the  best  interests  of 
millions  around  them  ;  and  providentially,  the  successive  rulers  of  India 
became  of  the  same  opinion.  The  deceased  Marquis  of  Hastings,  one 
day  in  conversation,  thought  proper  to  assure  them,  that,  ^  in  his 
opinion,  the  freedom  of  resort  to  India  which  missionaries  then  enjoyed, 
was  owing,  under  Qod,  to  the  prudence,  the  seal  and  the  wisdom  they 
had  manifested,  when  the  whole  weight  of  government  in  England  and 
India  was  inclined  to  the  extinction  of  the  missionary  enterprise." 

With  regard  to  the  first  mover  in  all  these  proceedings,  however,  the 
people  in  India,  among  whom  he  had  lived  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
will  be  regarded  as  the  most  competent  and  impartial  judges  of  his 
character  and  attainments,  nor  did  they  feiil  to  express  their  opinion. 
Thus,  among  others,  three  weeks  after  his  decease  on  the  9th  of  June^ 
and  at  their  first  meeting,  2d  July  1834,  we  find  the  following  : — 

^  The  Asiatic  Society  caxmot  note  upon  their  prooeedings  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  William  Carbt,  D.D.,  so  long  an  active  member  and  an  ornament  of  this 
Institntion,  distiDguiBhed  alike  for  his  high  attainments  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, for  his  eminent  services  in  opening  the  stores  of  Indian  literature  to 
the  knowledge  of  Europe,  and  for  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  scienoee, 
the  natural  history,  and  the  botany  of  this  country,  and  his  useful  contributions, 
in  every  branch,  towards  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  without 
placing  on  record  this  expression  of  their  high  sense  of  his  value  and  merits  as 
a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  science  ;  their  esteem  for  the  sterling  and  surpaanng 
religious  and  moral  excellences  of  his  character ;  and  their  sincere  grief  for 
his  irreparable  loss." 

We  only  add,  that  they  were  the  literary  exertions  of  his  colleague 
and  friend  Marshman,  which  led  to  his  connexion  with  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  France,  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  third  division— or ''  Aca- 
d^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.''  In  1 826,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Institute  in  Paris,  it  was  a  gratifying  sight  to  witness  such  a  man  sitting 
in  company  with  more  than  one  venerable  head  that  had  passed  through 
and  survived  aU  the  tumults  of  the  Revolution. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  and  under  all  the  circamstances, 
however  imperfectly  glanced  at,  we  presume,  that  in  this  un- 
dertaking, as  a  whole,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the 
hand  of  God,  and  much  more  so,  when  it  is  to  be  traced,  as 
it  has  been,  and  must  be,  to  the  anxiety  felt  by  a  tingle  human 
spirit — to  a  solitary  young  man  reading  his  English  Bible^  or 
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afterwards  expounding  it  in  an  English  village,  for  less  than 
twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  teaching  a  village  school  to  eke 
out  his  support.  Because  that  this  man  '^  received  not  the 
benefit  of  what  they  call  regular  instruction  in  the  dead  lan- 
guages during  the  course  of  his  early  life  \''  nay,  and  belonged 
to  a  community  ^^  which  is  supposed  to  hold  out  no  peculiar 
encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  literary  attainments  '^ — 
all  that  followed  has  appeared  to  some  one  of  our  Journalists 
at  home,  to  be  no  other  than  an  incomprehensible  riddle,  or 
story  incredible ;  but  whatever  imperfections  there  were,  every 
well-informed  mind  will  naturally  revert  to  what  was  said 
long  ago — ^^  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  things  that  are  mighty,  and  things  which  are 
despised  hath  Grod  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to 
bring  to  nought  things  that  are ;  that  no  flesh  should  glory 
in  his  presence/*  Nor  will  he  forget  that  it  was  the  same 
man,  though  inspired  from  heaven  and  miraculously  endowed, 
who  said  of  himself  and  his  coadjutors — ''  So  then  neither  is 
he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth,  but 
God,  that  giveth  the  increase." 

Such  an  enterprise,  so  warmly  supported  from  home,  could  not  pos- 
sibly fail  to  have  a  powerful  reflective  influence  on  the  mother  countiy, 
and  more  especially  on  the  healthiest  minds  throughout  Britain,  who 
grounded  their  chief  hope  of  permanent  good  on  the  Sacred  Volume 
alone.  To  the  Scriptures  themselves,  however,  in  these  pages  we  are, 
of  necessity,  confined,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  notice  various  delight- 
ful proofs  of  the  mind  having  become  quite  alive  to  foreign  operations, 
as  a  duty  imperative  on  British  Christians.  The  inclination  to  look  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  Island  had  shown  itself,  for  ten  years,  in 
the  formation  of  one  institution  after  another,  wearing  k  foreign  aspect. 
But  still  the  honour  of  an  amount  of  union,  and  of  union  at  home 
throughout,  such  as  Britain  had  never  witnessed,  or  any  other  nation 
known,  was  reserved  for  the  Bible  aione,  mthout  note  or  comment.  We 
turn  therefore  to  that  movement,  which  marked  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  been  contem- 
plated, and  spoken  of,  by  a  few  individuals,  for  above  fifteen 
months  before  any  step  was  taken.  Its  origin  may  be  viewed 
in  one  simple  incident ;  but  this  incident  occurring  within  the 
kingdom,  it  becomes  more  worthy  of  observation.  Had  the 
first  proposal  of  this  institution  referred  to  the  Bible  in  English 
only,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  such  warmth  could  have 
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been  immediately  displayed.  It  was  understood  by  all,  that 
no  country  upon  earth  was  already  so  richly  supplied,  and 
certainly  not  one  had  more  uninterruptedly  enjoyed,  the  free 
perusal  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  It  had  even  been  supposed, 
that  the  English  Scriptures  then  in  existence,  were  equal,  if 
jnot  superior  in  point  of  number,  to  that  in  all  the  other 
languages  of  the  world  put  together. 

How  then  was  it  possible  to  make  out  a  case  in  1804,  which 
should  lead  to  any  great  result  I  It  could  not  have  been  by 
immediate  reference  to  the  English  Bible  only,  if  at  all.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not.  But  then,  within  the  shores  of  this  king- 
dom, there  had  been  spoken,  from  time  immemorial,  not  fewer 
than  four  languages,  very  different  from  English.  They  all 
belonged  to  the  Celtic  or  Iberian  tribe,  viz.,  the  Welsh  and 
Manx,  the  Gaelic  and  Irish.  And  what  then  ?  From  the  days 
of  Henry  VIII.,  had  they  not  all  been  regarded  as  so  many 
barriers  to  improvement,  nay,  as  so  many  nuisances,  to  be 
swept  away  before  the  reigning  power  of  our  own  English 
tongue  ?  So  they  certainly  had,  by  some  men,  not  over-wise ; 
but  could  any  event  have  been  more  unlikely,  not  to  say  more 
humiliating,  than  that  three  hundred  years  after  they  had  been 
so  regarded,  the  English  Bible  should  owe  any  collateral  benefit 
to  them  ?  Had  not  two  of  these  dialects,  the  Gaelic  and  the 
Irish,  been  denounced  by  the  ruling  power  ?  And  the  whole 
regarded  with  feelings  of  contempt,  as  altogether  unworthy  of 
consideration  ?  Not  one  of  these  vernacular  dialects  had  ever 
been  included  in  any  one  of  the  calculations  of  government, 
moral,  political,  or  professedly  religious  ;  and  as  mediums  of 
intercourse,  they  had  long  remained  among  "  the  things  that 
were  despised  "  throughout  the  kingdom.  What  then  was  to 
be  expected,  from  the  partiality,  however  natural  and  enlight- 
ened, of  any  one  Welshman  for  his  mother  tongue ;  and 
though  he  should  happen  to  meet  with  another  man  in  Lon- 
don, of  Welsh  extraction,  what  could  possibly  ever  come  out 
of  that  l  Meanwhile,  there  is  to  be  no  consultation  of  any 
human  authority  on  the  subject ;  nor  did  this  signify.  All 
these  circumstances  were  now  to  form  no  objection,  or  any 
obstacle  before  an  all-wise  and  invincible  Providence.  Quite 
the  reverse.  Among  "  the  things  that  are  despised**'  had 
been  often  found,  "  the  hiding  of  his  power,"'''  and  so  it  hap* 
pened  here.     One  of  these  very  dialects  shall  prove  the  occa- 
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sion  of  more  English  Bibles  being  printed  than  there  had  ever 
been  from  the  day  that  any  Englishman  had  first  beheld  one  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  far  more  issaed  from  the  press  in  about 
thirty  years  only,  than  there  had  been  for  above  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  !  A  striking  proof,  by  the  way,  to  all  Eng- 
lishmen especially,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  whether  in 
India,  in  Britain,  or  Ireland,  that  no  language^  though  spoken 
by  only  half  a  million  of  people^  is  a  proper  or  profitable 
subject  of  contempt.  Let  the  gentlemen,  wherever  they 
dwell,  who,  without  due  observation  of  the  past,  happen  to 
be  smitten  with  the  Anghhtnania^  never  overlook,  or  slightly 
regard,  this  memorable  occurrence  on  their  native  soil. 

The  language  alluded  to  was  the  Welsh^  for  it  is  generally 
known  as  an  established  fact,  that  the  institution  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  grew  out  of  this  one  inci- 
dent— ^the  scarcity  of  Welsh  Bibles  throughout  the  Princi- 
pality. It  is  curious  enough,  that  it  was  not  the  Celtic  tribe 
which  had  been,  all  along,  so  grievously  neglected,  which  now 
at  last  engaged  notice.  The  destitution  of  the  native  Irish, 
was  almost  like  the  destitution  of  life  itself.  They  had  then 
no  one  to  speak  for  them,  and  Britain,  like  the  hard-hearted 
Levite  of  old,  had  ever  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  scarcity  so  complained  of  by  the  Welsh,  was 
actually  the  result  of  previous  supplies.  But  upon  enquiry 
respecting  these,  we  are  led  back,  not  to  any  authoritative  or 
national  movement,  but  simply,  as  in  other  cases,  to  tWm- 
dual  benevolent  exertion.'^ 


i<  Had  the  natlTe  Irish,  or  aborigines  of  Ireland,  at  this  moment  excited  sympathy,  it  wonJd 
hare  been  nothing  more  than  common  humanity  at  last  rising  into  exercise,  after  whole  cei»- 
turies  of  gross  neglect.  But  their  native  tongue  had  been  for  967  yean  under  the  ban  of  a  pi«- 
dons  Act  of  Parliament  passed  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1537.  It  is  a  dicnmstance  nerer  to 
be  forgotten,  that  this  Act  was  passed  in  the  very  same  pear  in  which  that  tyrannical  Ifonarcih 
was  so  singularly  oTermled  to  sanction  the  English  Bible  of  Tyndale.  The  cruel,  or  ra&her 
taul-leu  policy,  then  first  applied,  has  never  been  fhmkly  and  explicitly  repealed  to  the  pi«eeat 
hour.  Bent  on  the  wild  and  fruitless  policy  of  supplanting  the  Irish  by  the  English  language, 
the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  millions  had  been  sacrificed  from  age  to  age.  leariag  to 
the  philanthropist  of  the  day  the  eighth  or  ninth  generation  in  succession,  and  in  what  a 
mournful  state  of  destitution,  as  to  the  Sacred  Volume  in  their  mother  tongue  I  In  a  simllar 
•train  did  Rboinalo  Hkbir  lament  orer  this  policy,  before  going  out  to  India.  But  if  the 
mania  within  the  shores  of  this  kingdom  for  the  last  three  hnndnid  years,  has  been  followed 
by  such  miserable  consequences,  let  not  the  same  disease  now  retard  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  in  other  lands,  and  especially  in  any  of  the  British  dependendea.  Let  not  sools 
be  blindly  thrown  to  the  winds  in  India,  as  they  have  been  in  IrOand,  through  bigoted  and 
stupid  n^ect  of  the  tongue  which  their  mothers  gare  them.  Let  theorists  say  whai  they  will, 
but  with  the  people  as  such,  in  erery  land,  to  begin  the  art  of  reading  with  Ood  and  nature,  Is 
no  more  than  the  impcratiTe  dictate  of  humanity  and  common  sense. 
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There  had  heen  a  Bcarcity  of  the  Sacred  Yohiine  in  the  yemaeular  tongue 
of  Wales,  deeply  felt  and  long  lamented,  but  if  any  one  search  for  the  cause  of 
this  feeling,  he  will  soon  find  himself,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, among  the  hills  and  dales  of  the  Principality.  During  that  period  there 
had  been  dispersed,  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Welsh  Bible 
entire,  chiefly  in  octavo,  and  at  least  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  of  the 
New  Testament ;  but  in  accounting  for  this  dispersion,  three  or  four  instances 
of  individual  exertion  chiefly  engage  notice. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  New  Testament  in  Welsh,  first  given  to  his  country- 
men, by  William  Salisbury  in  1567  ;  of  the  Bible  entire  in  1 588  by  Dr.  Davies 
and  others  ;  or  of  the  Standard  Version  in  1620  by  Drs.  Richard  Parry,  and 
John  Davies  ;  for  the  multiplication  of  copies,  there  was  first,  the  well  known 
Thomas  Gouoe  of  London.  Once  ejected  from  his  pulpit  in  the  Metropolis, 
he  betook  himself  to  works  of  benevolence  and  mercy.  Though  possessed  of 
independent  property,  or  a  good  estate  of  his  own,  after  he  had  lost  much  by 
the  great  fire  in  1 666,  had  settled  his  children  in  the  world,  and  been  bereaved 
of  his  wife,  he  had  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  left.  Thus  cir- 
cumstanced, and  now  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  it  was  then  that  he  began 
to  compassionate  the  condition  of  Wales.  For  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life, 
he  visited  that  country  annually.  His  objects  were  to  preach  the  truth,  to 
educate  the  children,  and  disperse  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother  tongue.  He 
preached,  till  they  persecuted  him  from  place  to  place,  and  at  last  he  was  ex- 
eommunicated  firom  the  Church  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  minister  ;  but 
nothing  could  prevent  his  travels  in  Wales,  nor  his  spending  regularly,  two- 
thirds  of  his  annual  income,  and  living  on  the  remaining  ^y  pounds  !  To  his 
bounty  and  personal  solicitations,  the  editions  of  2000  of  the  Welsh  New  Testa- 
ment, in  1672,  of  8000  of  the  Welsh  Bible  in  1678,  if  not  also  that  of  1690, 
are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  But  he  had  to  die,  before  justice  was  done  to  his 
character,  when  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  for  him  by  no  other  than 
Tillotson,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Then  there  was  G&ifpith  Jones  of  Llandourer,  with  his  delicate  state  of 
health,  who  in  the  next  century,  from  1737  to  1760,  was  the  superintendant  in 
teaching  at  various  schools,  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  read  their  native  tongue,  when  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  the 
Welsh  Bible  were  printed  and  circulated.  And  then,  at  last,  after  a  long  in- 
terval, came  Thomas  Charles  of  Bala  ;  or  three  men  whose  memories  are  still 
fragrant  throughout  the  Principality.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  reviewing  the  past, 
relative  proportion  in  the  way  of  individual  effort  should  never  be  forgotten. 
These  were  labours  of  which  subscribers  to  a  Bible  Society,  in  these  easy  days, 
know  little  or  nothing. 

Tt  was  in  December  1802,  that  Mr.  Charles  happened  to 
be  in  London,  lamenting,  as  he  had  often  done,  the  scarcity 
of  Welsh  Bibles  throughout  the  country.  On  Tuesday,  the 
7th  of  that  mouth,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Tract  Society,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes  of  Battersea  was  Secretary,  Mr. 
Charles  was  present,  and  the  subject  was  introduced.  Mr. 
Hughes,  a  member  of  the  same  community  with  Carey,  had 
been  acquainted  with  every  step  of  his  progress  from  the  be- 
ginning, ten  years  before.    After  a  long  conversation,  he  stood 
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up,  and  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  awaken 
the  public  mind  towards  a  general  dispersion  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  in  all  languages,  or  throughout  the  world.  The 
proposal  was  warmly  greeted,  and  at  the  request  of  all  pre- 
sent, Mr.  Hughes  drew  up  his  tract  or  pamphlet  of  thirty 
pages,  on  **  The  excellence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  an  argu- 
ment for  their  more  general  dispersion.*"  Of  this  tract,  two 
editions  were  circulated  throughout  1 803,  and,  after  Tarious 
consultations,  the  result  was,  that  on  the  7th  March  1804, 
that  institution  was  formed,  with  whose  title  not  a  few  are 
perfectly  familiar  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  will  be  understood  that  it  is  mainly 
in  its  connexion  with  the  English  Scriptures  that  we  are  now 
udMed  to  notice  the  operations  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  reader  need 
scarcely  be  apprized,  that  the  field  now  opening  before  him, 
in  the  history  of  the  English  Bible,  embraces  a  far  larger 
surface.  Before  and  since  the  formation  of  that  Society,  the 
printing  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in  our  vernacular  tongue  has 
proceeded  to  an  extent  which  was  never  foreseen,  never  once 
contemplated,  and  that  extent  has  now  reached  a  point,  of 
which  but  very  few  persons  are  at  all  aware.  This  extent, 
indeed,  may,  at  first,  be  viewed  by  some  with  astonishment, 
but  unlike  many  other  events,  it  never  can  be  with  regret ;  not 
only  as  having  been  ordered  by  more  than  human  wisdom, 
but  because  in  conclusion,  we  shall  find  there  is  a  moral  in- 
volved, which  will  be  found  to  demand  the  notice  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  individually  and  entire ;  and  in  the  present 
day  especially,  more  than  any  other  to  which  it  can  be  di- 
rected. The  sphere  occupied  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  in  the  English  department  has  been  delight- 
fully large,  and  this  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  a  variety  of  ways 
80  frequently,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  diminishing  the  rate  or 
pace  of  exertion,  if  not  of  filling  the  whole  field  of  vision. 
But  as  it  regards  the  English  Scriptures  printed  within  the 
last  forty-four  years,  the  field  we  now  contemplate  is  &r 
greater.  Independently  of  whatever  number  of  English  Bibles 
and  Testaments  may  have  been  dispersed  through  that  one 
medium,  we  have  to  include  those  which  have  been  printed 
in  Scotland,  and  the  general  sale  throughout  the  kingdom 
from  1800  to  1844.     From  these  three  sources  we  come  to 
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the  followi&g  aggregate  of  English  Bibles  and  New  Testa- 
ments separately : — 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  issued,      .  9,400,000 

There  have  been  printed  in  Scotland,  independently,  above  4,000,000 
The  general  sales,  besides  these,  have  been  considered  to 

be  more,  but  cannot  have  been  less,  than     .         .  9,000,000 

or  above  twenty-tito  millions  in  round  numbers  !  Now,  where- 
ever  these  volumes  have  gone,  whether  throughout  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  to  the  British  dependencies  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth ;  we  have  here  to  do  at  first  simply  with  the  re* 
markable  fact,  and  it  may  well  serve  to  regulate  exertion  for 
years  to  come.  But  having  once  pointed  it  out,  we  are  the 
better  pi'epared  to  take  up  the  institution  referred  to,  as  not 
merely  an  important  subject  of  review,  but  as  forming  one  in- 
dex to  the  plain  path,  or  the  special  course  of  future  duty. 

To  those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember,  with  any  in- 
terest, the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  its  immediate  effects,  the  recollection  must  ever  prove  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  in  their  past  lives.  Its  simple  or  exclu- 
sive object  being  to  circulate  the  Sacred  Volume;  "  the  Bible, 
without  note  or  comment,'**  being  its  only  motto,  the  effect 
was  such  as  should  be  pondered  still.  Well  does  it  deserve, 
and  in  these  days  demand,  reconsideration ;  for  no  proposal  on 
British  ground  had  ever  gone  so  directly  to  the  heart,  nor  to 
the  hearts  of  so  many,  throughout  the  empire.  Founded  on 
a  principle  so  simple,  so  intelligible,  so  unexceptionable,  the 
formation  of  the  Society  produced  an  effect  altogether  unpre- 
cedented ;  indeed  the  mere  announcement  ran  through  every 
denomination  in  the  kingdom,  and  conveyed  an  impulse,  at 
once  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  extensive  under  which 
the  Christians  of  this  country  had  ever  come. 

Unquestionably  it  was  the  most  powerfitlf  in  its  visibly  drawing  to 
itself  parties  who,  ever  since  their  origin,  had  lived  in  estrangement 
from  each  other,  if  not  in  a  degree  of  prejudice ;  though  in  their  appre- 
hension, of  conscientious  or  consecrated  separation.  Many  wondered 
why  the  proposal  had  never  been  before  made,  since  it  was  one  to  which 
there  was  but  one  response.  The  most  estimable  and  useful  members 
of  every  community  discovered  the  same  cordiality,  and  vied  with  each 
other  only  in  their  zeal  to  advance  a  cause,  which  they  all  alike  felt 
to  be  their  privilege  and  duty.     Upon  British  ground  there  never  had 
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been  an  association  of  greater  moral  power.  There  might,  indeed,  be 
many  others  drawn  in,  as  by  a  yortex  ;  but  still  they  were  Chiistiaiifl, 
and  these  the  most  eminent  and  consistent,  who  led  the  ran  and  formed 
the  strength  of  the  institution.  No  combination  eyer  so  earned  for 
itself  the  title  of  British,  for  although  the  proposal  first  emanated  finom 
London,  the  Bible  Society  has  neyer  been  a  local,  or  merely  a  metropo- 
litan institution,  up  to  the  present  hour,  and  less  now  than  eyer  it  was. 
Its  resources  haye  been  drawn  from  eyery  comer  of  the  empire  ;  its 
strength  has  eyer  lain  in  its  auxiliaries ;  forming,  on  the  whole,  the 
largest  Christian  circle  that  had  eyer  existed  in  this  country.  To  that 
circle,  its  single  but  sublime  object  conyeyed  a  degree  of  inyigorating 
warmth,  which,  as  separate  bodies,  the  Christians  thus  united  had 
scarcely,  if  eyer,  before  enjoyed.  It  was  the  discoyery  of  a  new  influence. 
It  was  as  if  a  finer  sun  had  risen.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  institution 
had  assumed  the  name  of  "  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  f 
and  this  one  word,  charged  as  it  yras  with  more  disinterested  feeling 
brought  with  it  a  degree  of  animation  greater  still ;  and  one  beyond  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  eyer  since  Christianity  had  an  existence  within  the 
shores  of  this  fayoured  Island.  But  for  this  word,  which,  at  that  time, 
came  like  a  refreshing  breeze  oyer  the  whole  land,  the  number  of  con- 
tributors,  the  collections  made,  and  the  sums  subscribed,  had  neyer  been 
what  they  were,  then  or  since.  Hence  it  was  that  the  most  powerful 
impulse  became  the  most  extensive. 

The  title  assumed  was,  in  short,  tantamount  to  this, — that 
the  Sacred  text,  the  Divine  Record,  standing  by  itself,  as  it 
always  ought  to  have  done  from  the  beginning,  and  ought 
in  due  reverence  to  do,  in  all  time  to  come ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  was  not 
only  all-sufficient  for  the  people  of  Britain^  but  for  every  other 
nation  under  heaven^  or  for  all  the  worlds  far  as  the  curse  teas 
found.  British  Ghristians  had  seized  at  last,  upon  a  simple 
principle,  of  imperative  and  infinite  value  to  our  common 
humanity,  in  all  its  dialects ;  and  in  these  days,  by  solemn, 
public,  and  often  repeated  acknowledgments,  they  teere  never 
to  stop  short  of  its  universal  application. 

The  men  who  then  lived  are  now  rapidly  passing  away,  but 
those  early  friends  who  yet  survive  certainly  owe  it  to  them- 
selves, in  connexion  with  the  generation  they  are  so  soon  to 
leave,  to  inform  it  fully  of  the  deep  sensation  then  felt,  and 
the  joy  with  which  this  simple  proposal  respecting  the  Sacred 
Volume  was  then  hailed  throughout  the  kingdom.  They  can 
explain  to  their  femilies  to  what  extent  this  proposal  was 
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felt  by  every  denomination  of  British  Christians,  as  conveying 
life  to  themselves  and  sympathy  for  the  world;  how  it 
smoothed  the  asperity  of  discordant  sentiment,  and  absorbt 
the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  in  favour  of  the  Oracles  of  God. 
They  can  tell  them,  that  no  sooner  were  the  terms  simply 
announced,  than  they  were  felt  as  a  summons  from  on  high, 
far  above  the  regions  or  spirit  of  party ;  for  all  right-hearted 
men  came  out  to  obey  the  call.  But  why  need  we  thus 
speak!  The  palpable  results  are  now  before  us,  and  with 
these  the  existing  generation  of  Christians  have  to  do.  They 
speak  in  language  which  our  countrymen,  less  than  forty 
years  ago,  would  have  regarded  but  as  some  visionary  pros- 
pect or  pleasing  dream.  Of  these  results  tken^  they  had 
no  more  expectation  than  they  had  of  those  of  steam-power, 
or  of  the  benefits  about  to  spring  from  the  atmosphere 
around  them,  by  the  discovery  of  gas  light.  We  repeat, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  all 
Chrigtians  can  be  more  profitably  recalled  ;  none  upon  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  country,  and  of  the  world,  it  can  be 
more  profitably  fi^ed. 

To  give  any  history  of  the  British  and  Foreign,  or  of  any 
other  Bible  Society,  is  here  altogether  unnecessary ;  but  there 
are  several  statements  which  are  now  essential  to  our  knowing 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  present  position  of  this 
cause,  whether  in  relation  to  this  Island,  or  its  very  singular 
connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Independently  of  the 
general  sales,  as  there  has  been  already  expended  in  money, 
even  by  these  Bible  Societies,  considerably  more  than  three 
millions  sterling ;  it  is  time  to  report  progress,  and  far  more 
than  time  to  mark  the  relative  proportion,  or  rather  dispro- 
portion, between  home  and  abroad ;  or  between  the  Scriptures 
printed  merely  in  the  languages  of  Britain  or  Ireland,  and 
those  in  the  languages  of  all  other  nations  put  together. 

There  has  been  received  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  from  every  source  of  supply,  up  to  May  1844,  the 
total  sum  of  <£ 3,088,436, 18s.  8|d. ;  of  this  amount,  not  less 
than  <f  3,036,698,  Os.  3d.,  have  been  expended,  according  to 
the  last  or  Fortieth  Report,  leaving  a  balance,  upon  which 
the  Committee  were  under  engagements  to  the  amount  of 
«e41,469,  128.,  7d. 

Before,  however,  turning  to  the  expenditure,  and  especially  to  its 
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connexion  with  the  English  Bible,  the  TariouB  items  of  this  luge 
ceipt  aare  not  only  obsenrable  in  themselyes,  but  they  are  of  valne  in 
retrospect^  with  special  reference  to  that  broad  path  now  opened  up, 
and  still  opening,  before  this  country,  as  well  as  to  all  future  exertions 
in  that  path.  The  parent  Society  itself,  therefore,  independently  of  all 
its  auxiliaries,  claims  the  first  notice.  The  amount  received  by  it^  on 
the  whole,  has  been,  £537,831,  5s.  5}d. ;  and  it  should  be  remarked  as 
a  proof  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  early  subscribers  and  friends,  that  the 
largest  aggregate  amount  of  pecuniaiy  aid  has  come  from  them.  At 
the  same  time,  this  becomes  apparent,  not  so  much  in  their  contribu- 
tions when  alive,  as  in  what  they  left  behind  them ;  though,  when  these 
are  taken  together,  we  have  striking  evidence  of  their  deep  interest. 
The  legacies  have  amounted  to  £193,222,  4s.  5d.  This  forms,  in  &ct, 
by  far  the  largest  item  of  receipt,  but  it  comes  like  a  voice  frx)m  the  dead 
to  the  living ;  for  it  is  not  only  fsx  more  than  all  the  donations  from 
the  living,  but  it  is  more  than  daMe  the  amount  of  all  the  annual 
subscriptions  from  first  to  last !  Had  this  singular  disparity  been 
diminishing,  it  might  have  been  allowed  to  pass,  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
it  has  ever  been  upon  the  increase,  and  especially  of  late.  Thus,  sinee 
1830,  or  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  annual  subscriptions  have  come 
to  no  more  than  £28,763,  9s.  5d.,  whereas  the  legacies  in  that  period 
have  amounted  to  ;£135,836,  4s.  7d.  Nay,  during  these  fifteen  years 
the  entire  amount  afforded  by  the  living,  whether  in  subscriptions,  do- 
nations, or  congregational  collections,  only  comes  up  to  £106,794, 18s.  4d., 
80  that  still  the  deceased  friends  have  contributed  £29,041, 6s.  3d.  more  ! 
Or,  finally,  if  we  look  back  only  at  the  fim  last  years,  and  allow  the 
living  to  have  the  credit  of  all  that  they  have  done,  they  have  yielded 
£29,726,  16s.  9d.,  but  the  legacies  have  been  £38,339,  136.  7d.,  so  that 
those  who  survive  have  fallen  short  of  the  departed  by  more  than 
£8500,  or  £8612,  16s.  lOd.  It  must  not,  indeed,  be  forgotten,  that 
legacies  have  come  to  the  parent  Society  from  various  quarters,  and  in 
regard  to  the  annual  subscriptions,  that  powerful  auxiliary  societies  have 
been  formed  in  London  and  Middlesex ;  and  if  these  circumstances 
would  account  for  this  disparity  or  decay,  it  is  well ;  but  we  suspect  that 
they  will  not,  at  least  fully.  These  remarks,  however,  may  be  of  some 
service  to  the  cause.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  but  very  few  per- 
sons, eager  for  the  difiiision  of  the  Scriptures  throughout  the  world,  who 
will  not  be  startled  when  they  once  observe  that  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  properly  so  called,  thou^ 
existing  in  by  far  the  richest  city  in  the  world,  have  not,  for  these  last 
fifteen  years,  averaged  two  tlunuatid  pounds.  The  average  has  been 
£1910,  17s.  4d.,  and  last  year  these  subscriptions  amounted  to  no  more 
than  £1854, 10s.  Id.  In  reference,  also,  to  the  entire  amount  received, 
it  will  be  observed,  that  after  deducting  what  has  come  by  legacies,  we 
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haye  only  £344,609,  Is.  Ofd.  to  account  for ;  and  even  of  this,  there 
turns  out  to  have  been  no  more  than  £262,654,  ds.  2id.  in  money 
proper,  or  considerably  below  the  half  of  the  whole  receipt ;  nearly 
£S2,000,  or  £81,954,  ITs.  lOd.  haying  been  deriyed  merely  from  interest 
on  stock  and  diyidends,  draw-backs,  and  insurance  receiyed,  or  Reports 
sold. 

These  few  particulars,  while  they  demonstrate  the  deep  interest  felt 
by  old  and  early  friends,  can  scarcely  fail  to  riyet  attention,  and  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  may  be  of  use  in  fieurther  explanation  of  the  preceding 
remarks. 

Legacies  to  the  Parent  Society, 
Donations  received,     ..... 
Annual  subscriptiouB,  .... 

Congregational  coIlectioDs,      .... 
Negro  special  fund,     ..... 

Interest  on  stock  and  dividends, 

Drawbacks  and  insurance  received,    . 

Reports  and  abstracts  sold,     .... 


£193,222  4 

119,119  3 

95,855  9 

31,518  3 

16,161  7 

6 

64 

I 

5 

£455,876  7 
54,693  I 
25,432  18 

.   1,828  18 

7} 

7 
I 
2 

£537,831  5 

5| 

But  of  the  large  amount  receiyed,  from  whence  then  has  the  remain- 
der been  deriyed  1  In  proof  of  this  being  no  local  institution,  it  has 
come  from  the  auxiliary  societies.  They  haye  contributed  not  less  than 
iS2,645,605,  13s.  3d.  Of  this  amount,  howeyer,  it  requires  to  be  ob- 
seryed,  that  £112,657,  13s.  3d.  haye  come  from  abroad,  in  return  for 
Scriptures  sent ;  and  of  the  remainder,  the  auxiliary  societies  haye 
demanded  no  less  than  £1,117,373,  15s.  for  Scriptures  at  home  ! 
Leaying  not  more  than  £1,315,574,  5s.  at  the  free  disposal  of  the 
Society. 

For  all  the  purposes  of  comparison,  therefore,  the  entire  receipt  may, 
we  presume,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  be  thus  stated,  yiz. — 


Received  by  the  Parent  Society, 
„        from  auxiliary  Societies,*    . 
„       from  abroad,  ehiefly  Europe, 


£537,831  5  5) 

2,482,948  0  0 

112,657  13  3 

£3,083,436  18  8) 


But  whatever  else  might  be  said  respecting  the  amount  re- 
ceived, it  is  to  the  declared  ewpmditure  that  every  one  must 
look  as  to  the  guide  for  all  future  operations.  Gathered  as 
the  supplies  have  been  from  the  kingdom  at  large,  it  may  be 
supposed,  that  not  only  in  the  character,  but  the  direction  of 
their  outlay,  the  contributors  at  large  will  now  be  interested. 
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The  entire  expenditure,  according  to  the  last,  or  fortieth 
Report,  has  been  J&3,036,698,  Os.  3d.  Naturally  enough, 
one  of  the  first  questions  will  be ;  "  how  much  has  been 
spent  in  the  British  and  how  much  in  the  Foreign  depart- 
ment f  Or,  in  other  words,  "  how  much  has  been  spent 
upon  the  Scriptures  in  the  languages  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  only,  and  how  much  on  the  Sacred  Volume  in  the 
languages  of  all  Foreign  nations,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America  f  To  these  questions  the  following  may 
be  received  as  the  first  reply : — 

Expenditure  in  the  British  department,  on  the  languages )    jm  qqi  jnR  l*>  1 0 
spoken  within  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,        .        .       (        '      ' 

Expenditure  in  the  Foreign  department,  upon  languages  1 
spoken  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  no  more  >      1,031,971     7     5 
than  ......) 


£3,036,698    0     3 


At  an  early  stage  in  these  exertions,  it  may  be  remembered  that  a 
cry  was  heard,  not  unfrequently,  though  from  no  friendly  quarter,  as  to 
the  folly  of  collecting  and  sending  such  large  sums  out  of  tub  couhtbt, 
and  that  more  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  our  own.  But  althongh 
such  a  cry  was  rather  intended  to  divert  from  any  effort  whatever,  it 
must  now  be  confessed  by  all,  that  the  British  Lion  has,  aU  along,  en- 
joyed the  Lion*s  share.^^  Such  a  disparity  as  this,  however,  courta  en- 
quiry, and,  for  futurity's  sake,  it  may  be  supposed  to  interest  the  great 
body  of  contributors. 

It  is  not  then  to  be  supposed  that  these  two  stuns  entire  have  been 
spent  upon  the  Scriptures  theniBelves.  The  expenses  of  management 
and  distribution,  of  course,  remain  to  be  deducted,  and  these  involve  a 
material  reduction  of  the  total  amount. 

For  if  the  whole  amount  of  expenditure  has  been  £3,036,698    0     3 

The  expenses  referred  to,  turn  out  to  have  been        .  433,284     8     74 

Leaving  for  the  Scriptures,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, )   aa  ^n«  j  i  ^  1 1     "  i 
not  more  to  be  accounted  for  than  .  .         \  *-^^»g»*^*>  "     'k 

Before  proceeding  to  the  relative  expenditure,  therefore,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  explain  the  relative  expenses,  and  the  following  Abstract 
will  serve  in  explanation  of  the  particular  items,  as  taken  from  the 
annual  reports  published. 


>7  A  Tery  fooliih  proverb,  too  great  a  faTonrite  with  the  penarioas,  was  then  often  quoted— 
Charily  begin*  at  Aoiiw— which  it  nerer  doee,  and  never  can.  Duty  reigns  there,  unqaeetiOBed 
and  alone,  not  charity.  In  the  sense  attached  to  charity,  it  can  only  b<gin  abroad,  and 
BarrAiN  it  is  hoped,  warned  as  she  has  been  by  the  States  of  Holland  and  llieir  deiceat, 
norcr  intends  to  follow  such  an  example.    See  p.  536  of  this  volume.  Note  3. 
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Depositary  and  warehouse,  clerks,  porters,  aud  taxes, 
General  disbuisements  and  postages,  fire  and  light, 
Insoranoe  of  depository  and  warehouse,  with  stock,    . 
Stationery,  account-books,  and  stamps, 
Society's  library  of  bibles  and  testaments,  &c 
Expenses  connected  with  the  annual  meetings,  . 
Poundage  for  collecting  annual  subscriptions  in  London, 

Salaries  paid  in  London, 

Trayelling  expenses  in  Eugland  and  Wales, 

Salaries  paid  throughout  Europe,        .... 

Travelling  expenses  throughout  Europe,     . 

Salaries  paid  in  Asia,  South  America,  Canada,  and  West  Indies,  16,052 

Travelling  expenses  in  Asia,  S.  America,  Cauada,  and  W.  Indies, 

Freight,  sea  insurance  and  packing,  chiefly  for  abroad. 

For  annual  reports  and  monthly  extracts, 


£54,981 
23,806 
10,993 

5 

19 

4 

6 

104 
4 

4,664 

1 

11 

789 

16 

1 

2033 

14 

5 

4613 

6 

2 

78,056 
32,236 

11 
4 

0 
10 

38,394 

13 

6 

13,608 
lies,  16,052 
iies,  5044 

47,398 
100,610 

13 
9 
7 
6 

14 

24 
6 

114 

8 
1 

£433,284 

8 

74 

The  disproportion  between  our  own  country,  only,  and  all  the  world 
beside,  is  no  less  significant  in  these  items  than  it  was  before  ;  but  the 
difiference  between  home  and  abroad,  may  be  more  briefly  stated,  thus — 

Depository,  warehouse,  and  library,  with  general  disbursements  and  postage, 

stationery,  and  insurance, £95,235     7     84 

Salaries,  poundage,  and  travelling  in  England  and  Wales,         114,906    2    0 

Annual  reports  and  monthly  extracts,  circulated  chiefly  at  |       -.^n  caa     q    c 
home,  with  the  expenses  of  anniud  meeting,  (  ' 

£312,785  18    24 
Salaries,  and  travelling  in  Europe,  Asia,  America,  &c.  73,100    4    2 

Freight,  sea  insurance,  and  packing,  as  chiefly  for  abroad,  47,398    6     3 

£433,284    8     74 


To  wbateyer  reflections  these  figures  may  in  future  lead  the  friends 
of  this  great  cause,  certainly  no  person  can  charge  them  with  parsi- 
mony. No  individual  engaged  here,  remains  to  be  thanked  for  what 
he  has  done,  as  there  can  be  no  question  now,  that  every  man  has  been 
paid,  and  well  paid,  for  his  time  and  labour,  whether  when  stationary 
in  the  capital,  or  travelling  through  England  and  Wales.  At  the  same 
time,  whenever  we  advert  to  the  size  and  population  of  our  own  Island, 
as  compared  with  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  ;  even  in  this  sum  of 
£433,000,  the  disparity  between  home  and  abroad,  deservedly  merits 
consideration  in  time  to  come. 

To  the  positive  expenditure  on  the  Sobiptubes  themselves,  however, 
we  now  turn.  The  sum  total,  as  now  reduced,  and  to  be  explained,  is 
£2,603,413,  lis.  74d. ;  of  which  there  appears  to  have  been  spent 

On  languages  spoken  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  £1,691,940  14    7^ 
On  all  others  spoken  throughout  the  world,  only  911,472  17    0 
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As  soon  as  this  is  observed,  the  extraordinary  disproportion,  will  pro- 
bably excite  regret  in  those  who  are  truly  interested,  that  so  yeiy 
little,  comparatirely,  has  yet  been  done,  for  destitute  foreign  nations,  or 
the  world  at  large ;  and  the  question,  the  important  question,  as  to 
whether  this  disparity  shall  be  suffered  to  continue  any  longer,  is  one 
which  will  certainly  come  upon  us  with  great  force,  before  we  hare 
done.  But,  at  this  moment,  the  eye  must  on  no  account  be  diverted 
from  the  history  of  the  English  Bible.  Let  that  subject,  above  all,  be 
here/r«^  fiilly  xmderstood,  and  then  no  mystery  will  remain  as  to  the 
imperative  obligations  of  British  Christians  for  many  years  to  oome. 
We  have  not  yet  before  us  the  whole  field  of  action.  Fai  from  it. 
Then^  every  English  Bible  wiU  prove  a  monitor. 

Before,  however,  looking  at  the  broad  surface  of  England  and  Wales, 
it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Loirnoir  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  as 
the  centre  of  action,  were  we  to  pass  unnoticed,  the  sum  spent  upon 
the  Scriptures  by  the  auxiliary  Societies  even  there.  What  share  have 
they  enjoyed  in  this  general  expenditure?  It  is  only  twenty-eight 
years  since  the  distinction  was  drawn  between  money  contributed,  and 
Bibles  received  in  return,  but  since  then  more  than  seventy-six 
thousand  pounds,  or  £76,704, 15s.  8d.  have  been  expended  by  them,  in 
the  distribution  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  at  the  reduced  prices.  This 
upon  an  average  throughout  has  been  £2739,  9s.  1^.  annually,  and 
so  fsn  from  this  diminishing,  the  issue  is  greatly  upon  the  increase. 
Thus,  in  the  last  fourteen  of  these  years,  £43,841,  Is.  lOd.  have  been 
actually  thus  spent,  which  presents  an  annual  average  of  £3131, 
10s.  l^d.  Nay,  within  the  last  five  years,  the  annual  average  has  been 
£3398,  3s.  lid. ;  Bibles  and  Testaments,  separately,  to  the  amount  of 
£  16,990, 19s.  8d.  having  been  put  into  circulation  by  these  auxiliaries, 
and  all  within  the  compass  of  London  and  Middlesex  alone  !  In  other 
words,  in  the  first  fourteen  years.  Scriptures  to  the  value  of  £32,863, 
13s.  lOd.  were  disposed  of ;  in  the  last  fourteen,  the  amount  has  been 
not  less  than  £43,841,  Is.  lOd  ,  or  together,  £76,704,  15s.  8d.  What  a 
contrast  is  presented  here  to  Paris,  Vienna,  Madbid,  or  indeed  any 
other  city  in  Europe  !  Nor  must  we  forget  that  those  expenses  of  man- 
agement, already  noted,  which  have  been  paid  on  the  spot,  has  been  an 
advantage  in  favour  of  the  capital,  inciting,  as  it  ought,  to  greater 
exertion.  These,  when  added  to  the  sum  now  mentioned,  form  a  total 
sum  amounting  to  j£436,889,  Os.  1^.,  which  has  been  expended  in  the 
British  metropolis. 

If  we  now  turn  from  the  Parent  Society  and  these  London  auxiliaries, 
to  the  kindred  Societies  throughout  England  and  Wales,  we  find  that, 
independently  of  their  free  contributions,  or  £1,128,762,  78,  8d.,  they 
have  spent  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  their  varioiis  localities,  not  less 
than  £962,863,  3s.  8d.     Additional  supplies  for  England,  Scotland, 
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Ireland^  and  the  British  Colonies,  will  account  for  the  entire  amount 
defrayed  by  the  parent  institution,  in  its  British  or  home  department. 

But  the  general  reader  must  be  perfectly  aware,  that  there  are  many 
Bible  institutions,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which,  during  almost  all  these 
years,  haye  been  exerting  themselves  independently  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  main  strength  has  been  spent 
upon  our  native  land  and  colonies,  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
Scriptures  ;  so  that,  look  wherever  we  may,  in  regard  to  money  spent, 
precisely  the  same  echo  is  heard. 

And  even  still,  justice  is  not  yet  done  to  the  subject  before  us  ;  nor, 
in  comparison  with  all  other  nations,  can  either  its  magnitude  be  seen, 
or  its  importance  felt,  except  we  turn  from  pounds  sterling,  to  the 
Seriptttres  themselves.  Confining  the  statement,  therefore,  only  for  a 
few  moments  longer,  to  this  British  and  Foreign  Society  ;  in  their  Re- 
port for  1844,  they  teU  us  that  they  have  issued  fifteen  millions,  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand,  and  twenty-five,  volumes  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments.  But  then  of  these,  how  many  have  been  in  the  lan- 
guages of  our  own  diminutive  country  alone  ?  More  than  ten  milltoiu 
and  a  half;  or  10,523,157  !  Thus  leaving  for  all  the  world  besides,  not 
equal  to  Jive  millions  and  a  halfy  or  5,441,868  !  And  even  with  regard 
to  the  horne  department,  or  the  languages  spoken  within  this  kingdom, 
what  proportion  of  these  Scriptures  have  been  in  the  English  tongue 
alone  ?  Kot  fewer  than  nine  millions,  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  thou- 
sand, seven  hundred  and  sixteen.  Bibles,  Testaments,  Psalms,  and  Gospels. 

In  addition,  moreover,  to  the  disparity  exhibited  by  these  millions,  as 
compared  with  the  scanty  and  inferior  supply  yet  sent  to  all  other  na- 
tions ;  it  is  greatly  heightened  by  another  consideration.  Every  one 
must  be  aware  that  an  English  Bible  or  New  Testament  has  never  cost 
so  much,  as  almost  all  in  foreign  languages ;  and  that,  consequently, 
every  single  pound  has  gone  much  further  at  home,  than  it  could  by 
possibility  have  ever  done  abroad. 

Thus,  at  the  distance  of  not  less  than  forty  years  from  its 
commencement,  or  more  than  the  space  of  an  entire  genera- 
tion, it  is  now  evident,  that  the  formation  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  with  that  of  all  its  auxiliaries,  as  well 
as  all  the  kindred  institutions  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  was  a 
movement,  not  so  much  with  regard  io  foreign  lands.  It  was 
one,  up  to  the  present  hour,  mainly,  though  not  foreseen,  with 
reference  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  language,  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies.  It  was,  in  truth, 
the  same  gracious  Being,  whom  we  have  beheld  from  the  be- 
ginning, still  pursuing  his  own  wondrous  way  towards  this 
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country,  which  he  had  pursued  so  long;  and  stirring  up  a 
part  of  the  population  to  accomplish  that  of  which  not  one 
among  them  had  the  slightest  intention  at  the  outset  /  So  ear 
tirely  providential,  because  above  the  purpose  of  the  original 
movers,  has  the  result  been,  that  if  any  one  man,  in  the  room 
at  London,  on  the  7th  of  May  1804,  had  proposed  to  do,  what 
has  actually  been  done ;  whatever  might  have  been  thought 
of  the  state  of  his  judgment  or  reason  at  the  moment,  the 
proposal  must  have  been  viewed,  as  not  only  the  height  of  ex- 
travagance, or  selfish  policy,  but  altogether  absurd.  Had  any 
person  risen  and  said — 

**  Gentlemen,  yon  have  met  to  make  a  commencement  indeed,  bat  it  is 
mainly  in  order  that  yon  should  print  the  Scriptures  in  yomr  own  En^iA 
ton^e,  and  that  not  for  sale  at  their  original  cost  only,  which  they  never  hare 
been  before,  but  for  distribution  at  a  reduced  price,  and  to  the  extent  of  iiiof« 
than  nine  vMione  of  Bibles  and  Testaments." 

Would  not  such  an  announcement  have  been  fatal  to  this, 
the  very  first  meeting,  and  consequently  to  the  design  of  the 
secret  mover  of  them  all !  Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  the 
speaker  would  have  found  any  person  present  ready  to 
second  him,  since  no  one  there  or  elsewhere  had  any  such 
purpose  in  view !  Meanwhile,  all  were  unanimous,  cordially 
unanimous,  as  under  one  impulse,  and  they  obeyed  it,  having 
no  conception  whither  it  would  lead  them,  and  thousands 
more.  They  began,  but  least  of  all  imagining  that  they  had 
combined  to  do  more  for  their  native  land  on/y,  than  for  all 
the  world  beside  f 

Such  an  amount  however  having  been  expended  on  the 
whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  of  Scripture  in  the 
English  tongue  has  been  immense;  and  yet  though  many 
may  wish  that  a  larger  share  had  fallen  to  nations  in  far 
greater  need,  let  this  only  operate  the  more  powerfully  after 
we  hate  done  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  actually  no  room  is  left 
for  regret  as  to  the  English  proportion,  when  the  entire  sub- 
ject, or  field  of  operation,  comes  into  view.  This  money  is 
gone,  it  is  true  ;  it  has  been  so  spent,  and  yet  considered  as 
an  event  past,  perhaps  its  most  extraordinary  feature  is  this, 
that  it  is  an  event,  for  which,  as  no  particular  person  is  to  be 
blamed,  so  no  one  can  be  applauded,  since  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual either  foresaw,  or  ever  intended  it !  It  may  be  true, 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  precisely  similar  to  this  in 
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the  history  of  British  expenditure,  during  the  last  forty  years, 
if  ever  before  ;  for  certainly  it  is  not  usual  for  an  institution 
to  work  in  a  direction,  by  no  means  originally  contemplated  ; 
and  more  especially  to  such  an  extent  as  to  swallow  up  the 
great  proportion  of  its  funds.  This,  however,  should  only 
win  for  the  event  itself  now,  the  more  deliberate  consideration. 
For  let  us  suppose  only  once  more,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  by  any  means  such  a  course  as  has  been  taken,  had  been 
contemplated  or  proposed  from  the  beginning,  certainly  the 
astonishment  must  have  risen  higher  still,  could  any  zealous 
friend  have  addressed  them,  and  said — 

^  Go  on,  Gentlemen,  and  with  growing  energy,  by  all  means — ^let  your  So- 
ciety now  formed  do  its  utmost,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — 
but  the  multiplication  of  the  English  Scriptures  will  still  proceed,  and  even  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  you  will  ever  be  able  to  overtake,  and  tkcU  itithout 
any  Society  at  alL  Go  on,  he  might  have  added,  and  exert  yourselves,  print, 
and  put  into  circulation,  more  than  nine  millions  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  in 
your  own  vernacular  tongue,  but  this  will  not  prevent  thirteen  millions  more 
issuing  from  the  press  !  At  the  end  of  forty  years'  exertion,  the  sales,  united  to 
the  efforts  of  other  congenial  parties,  wiU  far  exceed  your  circulation  ! 

In  relation  to  the  Scriptures  in  English,  therefore,  let  it 
now  be  specially  observed,  that,  in  the  operation  of  these 
Bible  institutions,  there  has  been  actually  nothing  which  can, 
correctly  speaking,  be  denominated  excess ;  since,  all  along, 
in  the  usual  current  of  national  affairs.  Divine  Providence 
has  been  going  far  beyond  it,  and  effecting  far  more  by  men 
separately^  than  by  men  combined.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  have 
issued  above  nine  millions  of  English  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
but  the  former,  without  its  being  annually  noted  in  any  way, 
have  produced  a  larger  number.  The  men  combined  may 
have  spent  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  and  in  the  English 
tongue  alone,  but  this  is  far  from  approaching  even  the  half 
of  what  has  actually  been  expended  on  the  whole.  Besides, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  Scriptures  have  been  sold,  they  have 
been  purchased  at  a  price,  yielding  to  the  bookseller  his  pro- 
fit ;  in  the  former,  they  have  been  dispersed  at  reduced  rates ; 
but  when  both  methods  are  combined,  they  form  a  retrospect, 
certainly  of  the  most  commanding  character.  The  Divine 
blessing  has,  without  doubt,  rested  on  these  united  voluntary 
efforts ;  but  still  the  hand  of  Him  who  "  instructs  the  plough- 
man to  discretion,'^  has  been  upon  the  printer,  and  the  pur- 
chaser also,  and  even  to  greater  extent  all  the  time  !     There 
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is  a  vast  difference  between  even  ten  or  eleven  millions  of 
volumes  issued  according  to  the  former  method,  and  above 
twenty-two  millions  on  the  whole,  as  already  explained.  In 
conclusion,  if  we  look  at  this  subject  with  reference  to  money, 
how  few  persons  throi^ghout  the  kingdom  have  ever  observed, 
or  been  aware  of  the  fact,  that  since  the  present  century 
commenced,  an  amount  equal,  at  the  least,  to  fwur  miUion$ 
iterling  has  been  spent  upon  the  Sacred  Volume  in  the  Engluh 
tongue? 


Such  might  have  been  the  conclusion  of  the  present  work^ 
and,  but  little  more  than  four  years  ago,  probably  must  have 
been,  but  for  an  event,  altogether  unprecedented,  which  then 
took  place.  Happening  without  any  previous  intimation,  it 
took  every  man  by  surprise  ;  though  now  it  forms,  if  not  the 
top-stone  to  the  present  history,  that  which,  in  a  few  years 
hence,  will  be  regarded  as  the  stone  next  to  it.  But  even 
now,  or  rather  every  moment  since  it  took  place,  it  has  added 
ihore  than  double  emphasis  to  all  that  has  been  stated,  re- 
specting that  immense  mass  of  English  Scripture  printed  and 
circulated  in  our  day.  The  event  conveys  a  meaning,  from 
which  there  is  no  possibility  for  any  Christian,  or  even  the 
nation,  to  escape. 

Long  before  this  time,  the  reader  is  perfectly  aware,  that 
for  many  generations  back,  the  English  Bible  has  been  printed 
by  the  authority  of  what  has  been  styled  a  Patent  from  the 
Grown.  Now,  whatever  may  be  said  respecting  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  patents  in  general,  or  of  the  benefit  or  injury  re- 
sulting from  such  royal  grants ;  it  will  certainly  be  singular 
enough,  if,  on  looking  back,  it  should  be  found  that  all  these 
Bible  Patents  have  taken  their  rise  from  what  was  once  dis- 
tinctly understood,  and  pronounced  to  be  illegal.  In  other 
words,  if  it  shall  be  found  that  these  Patents  actually  rest 
upon  one  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1577,  and  then 
styled  a  Patent  of  privilege.  It  was  upon  the  strength  of 
this  that  Christopher  Barker  first  printed  the  Bible  for  nearly 
twelve  years.  But  that  was  a  description  of  patents,  which, 
when  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  day,  he  dis- 
tinctly ruled  that  they  could  not  stand  mth  the  laws  and  sta- 
tutes of  the  realm.     Various  such  patents,  therefore,  &red 
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accordingly.  They  became  nail  and  void,  though  by  way  of 
manrellous  exception,  this  of  Barker^s  remained  untouched  ! 
But  more  strange  still,  Elizabeth,  either  not  recollecting,  or 
not  adverting  to  the  distinction  already  drawn,  but  quoting 
the  patent  of  privilege  by  way  of  precedent^  granted  another 
with  her  own  hand  in  1689."  Thus,  the  course  began,  which 
has  been  discussed,  and  re-discussed,  in  courts  of  law,  not  un- 
frequently,  at  great  expense,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
again  and  again. 

In  our  day,  however,  this  Patent  for  printing  the  Bible,  must  be  somehow 
made  to  stand  out  in  distinction  from  all  others  that  had  ever  been  issued,  or 
indeed  any  other  Patent  now  in  existence.  The  history  of  the  English  Bible 
has  been  peculiar  for  its  providential  character  all  along,  and  in  tliis  final 
event,  that  character  is  fully  sustained.  Look  at  the  exUting  English  Patent, 
No  legal  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  destroy  it.  There  is  to  be  no  formal  appeal 
to  Parliament,  or  to  the  Crown,  m  the  matter.  But  as  this  patent  is  the  last 
which,  it  is  next  to  certain,  will  ever  be  issued,  it  appears  as  if  it  had  not  been 
fit  that  it  should  maintain  its  strength,  to  the  end  of  its  appointed  existence  ; 
nor  fit  that  it  should  die  suddenly,  by  either  regal  or  legal  hands.  It  must 
rather  expire,  as  it  were,  by  a  lingering  consumption.  In  the  order  of  eventfi, 
it  must  be  neutralized,  long  before  the  time  fixed  for  its  duration.  Yet  who 
could  have  anticipated  that  the  Patentee  himself  would  come  forward,  and  sud- 
denly do  as  much  ;  or  that  he  would  appear  before  his  brother  patentees  in  all 
other  departments,  as  though  he  had  laid  violent  hands  on  his  own  vobted 
rights !    Yet  so  it  has  come  to  pass. 

But  certainly  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  record,  at  the  close  of  such  a  his- 
tory as  the  past,  that  her  Majesty's  Printer,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  came  for- 
ward and  reduced  the  value  of  his  patent,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  create  asto- 
nishment. It  would  be  saying  too  much,  that  it  became  of  no  more  value  than 
waste  paper,  or  a  piece  of  old  parchment ;  for  still  he  is  secure  of  certain  ad- 
vantages, with  relation  to  the  Scriptures,  in  large  size.  But  in  regard  to  many 
smaller  editions,  as  it  appears  now  that  as  he  could,  so  he  actually  did,  nearly 
merge  the  trade  in  the  nation,  by  placing  them  almost  on  the  same  footing. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  any  minute  detail  here,  in  proof  of  a  fact  so 
very  weU  known  to  many.  But  by  way  of  brief  illustration,  it  may  be  stated ; 
that  in  the  close  of  1840,  the  Patentee  advertising  five  different  sizes  of 
the  Bible,  viz.,  twenty-fourmo,  duodecimo,  octavo,  quarto,  and  folio  ;  and  thus 
presenting  a  Bible  in  tvetUy-four  distinct  editions,  the  united  price  chaiged  was 
£20,  Is.  6d.  Early  in  1841,  he  came  forward,  and  by  a  list  of  prices,  offered 
the  whole  for  £9,  14s.  6d. !  The  largest,  or  folio  Bible,  for  which  before  he 
chaiged  £4,  he  had  now  reduced  to  £1 ,  1  Os.  1  The  smallest,  formerly  charged 
8s.,  was  now  only  36.  That  which  before  cost  5s.  6d.,  was  now  to  be  no  more  than 
one  shilling  and  twopence  !  A  similar  reduction  was  advertised  upon  nineteen 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  Single  books,  gospels  or  epistles,  printed 
separately,  which  had  been  charged  sixpence,  were  now  to  be  sold  for  three 
half -pence/  So  much  for  February  1841,  but  even  tiiis  would  not  suffice  for 
the  very  next  month  of  March.    The  surprise  and  satisfaction  felt  at  the  for- 


i>  See  the  mora  particnlar  explanation,  pp.  343-3S0  of  tbte  rolame. 
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mer  reductions  had  not  subsided,  when  there  came  farther  reduction  stiU,  and 
upon  ten  different  books.  Thus,  the  edition  which  in  January  was  nine  shil- 
lings, and  in  February  only  six,  was  now  down  to  four  shillings  and  sixp^ioe  ! 
And  so  in  proportion  with  various  other  editions  of  the  English  Bible. 

In  England,  howeyer,  not  only  does  Kr.  Spottiswoode  possess  a  patent  for 
printing  the  Scriptures,  but  tiie  University  presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
enjoy  what  are  styled  concurrent  fightt,  to  do  the  same.  The  exhibition  made 
by  these  three  parties  was  such  as  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  at  least 
of  the  discerning  few,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  charges  hitherto 
made.  These  were  three  very  powerful  houses  of  business,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
observation  by  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  Oxford  did  more  hosi- 
ness  than  Cambridge  and  London  united.  In  other  words,  and  in  our  own  day, 
no  city  in  the  kingdom,  or  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  has  been  so  diBtingniahed  as 
Oxford,  or  the  spot  where  Tyndale  first  flourished,  for  the  printing  of  tke 
Scripturet,  The  Queen's  printer  and  Cambridge  united,  were  doing  but  little 
more  than  two-thirds  of  their  business.  Only,  as  there  was  something  not 
right,  common  to  them  aU,  it  was  not  surprising,  if  at  this  crimS)  they  were  not 
all  of  the  same  mind.  Oxford  was  said  to  have  turned  Queen's  evidence 
against  the  other  two  preases^  and  more  than  hinted  a  great  reduction  of  prices, 
but  the  largest  establishment  faltered,  and  confidence  in  her  prices  was 
shaken.  This,  however,  like  every  thing  else,  when  the  time  arrives  for  *any 
great  change,  was  of  no  moment.  Her  Majesty's  own  patentee  came  forward, 
and,  as  already  detailed,  prodigiously  reduced  his  charges. 

In  the  history  of  English  literature,  there  never  had  occurred  any  event  at 
all  approaching  to  this,  nor  could  any  thing  similar  ecer  have  taken  pboe  in 
any  other  branch  of  printing.  Of  course,  it  showed  to  demonstration,  that  aU 
along,  and  especially  in  our  own  day  of  unwonted  zeal  for  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  there  had  been  something  passing  strange,  in  the  relation  which 
had  subsisted  betwen  the  purohaaer  and  the  printer  of  the  Sacred  Volume ;  and 
yet  the  Englishman,  through  many  years,  had  passed  on,  without  adverting  to 
the  fact,  that  he  was  paying,  and  especially  for  the  largest  Bibles,  fiur  more  than 
double  price  !  And  even  when  the  change  did  take  place,  and  the  extraordinary 
inferior  prices  came  to  be  made  known,  would  that  we  could  have  added,  what 
Cowper  said  of  the  Bastile — 

"  There's  not  an  EnKlish  heart  that  did  not  leap 
To  hear  that  they  were  fallen  at  last." 

This,  however,  should  only  secure  for  the  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  the  greater 
attention  now.  For  though  unknown  to  millions  at  the  moment,  unobserved 
afterwards  by  far  too  many,  and,  alas  !  a  point  of  perfect  indifference  even  still 
to  many  more,  an  event  had  occurred,  which,  in  one  day,  doubled  at  once  the 
ability  and  the  responsibility  of  every  man  throughout  the  kingdom,  at  all  oon> 
cemed  about  the  diffusion  of  Sacred  writ.  It  enabled  him  to  do  more  than 
double  the  good,  at  the  same  cost. 

Enquire  not  how  this  could  possibly  be  done.  The  patentee  himself  best 
knows  this.  He  had,  indeed,  accomplished  that,  which  no  other  man  in  the 
kingdom  could  have  done,  and  did  it  in  the  style.already  described  ;  but  evexy 
one  else  knows  also,  that  he  could  not  be  bent  upon  his  own  ruin.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  record  the  fact ;  and,  when  looked  at  in  its 
consequences,  it  is  by  far  the  most  memorable  deed  of  the  day.  Why  it  was 
done,  is  another  question,  and  since  the  reader  may  wish  to  be  informed,  and 
the  question  admits  of  a  brief  historical  reply,  perhaps  the  present  will  soflSee. 

It  was  in  the  year  1831  that  Parliament  began  to  inquire  into  the  working 
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of  this  patent,  and  abundance  of  evidence  was  taken,  yet  all  this  died  away,  or 
was  permitted  to  sleep  for  years.  It  was  afterwards  to  be  of  value,  but  this  was 
to  be  in  other  hands,  and  of  these  but  very  few.  By  way  of  preserving  inviolate 
the  integrity  of  the  history  of  the  English  Bible,  ah:eady  so  distinguished  for 
its  independence  of  character.  Parliament,  as  such,  was  to  accomplish  nothing. 
Thus,  let  it  be  observed,  at  the  very  close  of  our  narrative,  are  we  reminded  of 
all  previous  authoritative  interferences  with  respect  to  the  Sacred  Volume ; 
and  the  present  instance  comes  to  us,  very  appropriately,  by  way  of  peroration. 

The  patent  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode  was  not  to  expire  tiU  the  year  1860,  but  that 
granted  for  Scotland  was  then  near  its  end.  Evidence  was,  therefore,  called 
for  in  reference  to  it ;  and  wise,  at  last,  in  the  doctrine  of  non-interference,  but 
without  foreseeing  what  were  to  be  the  very  remarkable  results,  that  patent 
was  allowed  to  expire,  without  renewal,  on  the  1 9th  of  July  1839.  This  print- 
ing establishment  being  at  the  moment  in  possession  of  many  advantages  as 
such,  to  her  Majesty's  former  printers  for  Scotland  was  thus  transferred  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  free-traders  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  since  the  days 
of  Andrew  Hart,  or  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  nay,  and  the  first  in 
Britain  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth.19  As,  then,  when  any  respect- 
able house  applied  for  a  license  to  proceed,  it  was  forthcoming,  so  it  came  to 
pass  now  in  Scotland,  simply  by  an  application  to  the  Lord  Advocate ;  a  mode 
of  procedure  of  which  other  printers  immediately  availed  themselves.  A  board 
had  been  appointed,  of  which  he  was  the  official  organ.  Perhaps  out  of  charity 
to  England,  or  care  over  her  vested  rights,  this  might  be  considered  as  the 
utmost  extent  to  which,  at  that  moment,  it  was  expedient  to  go ;  while  the  par- 
ties in  Parliament  could  have  no  conception  of  what  would  be  the  effect  of  their 
expedient,  for  it  was  nothing  more. 

Only  a  few  months  had  elapsed  when  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  began  to  wonder  at  an  impulse,  for  which,  they  informed  their 
subscribers,  in  May  1840,  they  **  could  scarcely  account.^'  It  arose  from  an 
earnest  desire  for  the  Scriptures,  and  at  a  more  moderate  price.  This  led  to 
an  offer  on  their  part,  of  a  Bible  and  a  New  Testament,  separately,  at  a  much 
lower  rate  than  they  had  ever  been  presented  ;  but  the  step  they  had  taken 
showed,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  that  if  persisted  in,  it  would,  at  the  prices 
then  paid  to  the  English  patentee,  soon  swallow  up  their  free  income  entire. 
In  six  months,  by  this  single  step,  they  had  thus  spent,  or  lost,  £1 3,000  !  They 
paused,  and  suspended  the  offer.  Meanwhile,  the  free-trade  prices  in  the  north 
could  not  remain  a  secret,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  paying  for  their  English  Bibles,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  per  cent,  more  than  those  in  Scotland. 

In  England,  however,  all  parties  still  remained  actually  dormant.  The 
pi«ssure  from  without  happening  not  to  have  originated  there,  so  long  as  no 
voice  was  nused  against  the  enormous  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
Tweed,  the  English  patentee  held  fast  by  his  prices,  affirming,  in  print,  before 
all  his  countrymen,  and  that  even  so  late  as  November  1840,  that  '^  equal 
efficiency  and  cheapness  could  not  be  obtained  upon  any  other  system."  The 
people  of  London,  also,  or  of  the  south  generally,  still  appeared  as  though  they 
believed  this,  even  though  her  Majesty's  Board  for  Scotland  were  reporting 


19  Three  yean,  however,  before  the  ScotUh  patent  expired,  and  precisely  three  hundred  years 
since  the  martyrdom  of  Tyndalk,  it  is  singular  enough  that  this  name  appeared  in  the  imprint 
of  the  title  page  of  the  English  Bibles  printed  in  Scotland;  but  the  circumstance  is  the  more 
worthy  of  notice,  in  that  the  respected  gentleman  referred  to,  (0.  Ttmdali.  Bruck,  Esq.  of 
Falkland,)  claims  some  affinity  with  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  our  British  martyrs. 
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the  reduction  of  prices  there,  and  the  advantages  which  had  arisen  from  the 
happy  change.  **  Besides,"  said  they,  <*  it  is  not  merely  a  question  as  to  the 
amount  of  reduction,  but  whether  a  vast  number  of  individuals  are^  or  are  not, 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures !"  <*  The  difiFerence  of  a  single 
penny  in  the  price  of  a  Bible,  determines,  year  after  year,  whether  the  Word  of 
God  is,  or  is  not,  to  enlighten  and  gladden  thousands  of  families." 

Now,  had  any  other  of  the  perishable  commodities  of  this  tranffltoiy  scene 
been  at  stake,  or  in  similar  circumstances,  the  masses  would  have  been  in 
motion,  and  there  would  have  been  requisitions  in  all  our  Cities,  numerously 
signed,  and  public  meetings  held,  till  the  press  had  groaned  under  the  account 
But  there  were  to  be  no  such  proceedings ;  no  petitions  to  Parliament  respect- 
ing the  enormous  price  charged  for  the  '<  bread  of  life,"  in  one  part  of  the  king* 
dom  as  compared  with  that  in  another ;  nor  did  any  Member  rise,  in  eitiier 
House,  and  for  once  advert  to  the  very  singular  existing  disproportion  between 
the  Scotish  and  English  market.     Nor  was  it  at  all  requisite  that  he  should,  or 
that  there  diould  be  any  commotion.    At  all  events,  there  were  to  be  no  more 
mere  Committees  of  inquiry  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament ;  nor  was  Hm 
necessary.   The  Secretaries  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  too,  at  this 
crisis,  came  forward,  and  begged  "  most  distinctly  to  say,  that  they  wonid  not 
touch  the  question  of  the  monopoly  at  all."    Nor  was  it  necessary  that  they 
should.    The  Bible  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom  amounted,  by  this  time, 
to  three  thousand  four  hundred,  of  which  number  there  were  two  thousand  five 
hundred  in  England  and  Wales.     Every  one  of  them  professed  to  be,  or  rather, 
as  far  as  funds  were  concerned,  positively  were,  interested,  in  a  cheap  Englidi 
Bible,  and,  when  taken  on  the  whole,  to  an  immense  amount.    If  tkey  did  not 
feel  and  act  as  one  man,  it  may  appear  altogether  unaccountable  to  posterity, 
since  to  many  it  already  does  now.    But  they  did  not.    Not  one,  even  in  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  moved.    Nor  was  it  necessary  that  they  should.    In 
this  most  mechanical  age,  when  so  much  is  ascribed  to  the  '^  million"  in  union, 
these  Societies  altogether  had  formed  the  too  fond  boast  of  many  as  the  grandest 
machinery  of  the  day  ;  but  though  they  had  assisted  materially  in  supplying  the 
nation  with  the  Scriptures,  as  a  larger  number  had  been  furnished  in  the  oaual 
course  of  a  benignant  Providence,  they  were  not  now  employed.   Although  every 
one  of  these  institutions  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  placed  in  a  poeitioii  en- 
tirely neWf  every  thing  was  to  be  done  for  them,  and  nothing  6y  them.     Thoogfa 
to  see  the  whole,  without  exception,  stand  by,  silent,  as  if  paralyzed,  and  »t  sadi 
a  time  as  this,  was  a  sight  to  which  there  has  been  nothing  similar  in  the  usnal 
current  of  human  affairs.    These,  in  short,  and  all  other  bodies,  seem  to  have 
been  too  many  for  Him,  who  once  so  spake  to  Grideon  of  old :  and  npoQ  looking 
back  throughout  the  present  history,  the  reader  will  see  at  once  that  any  mnltitn- 
dinous  proceeding  would  have  been  indecorous.    It  would  have  been  inoonsis- 
tent,  or  not  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  usual  procedure  for  these  three  hundred 
years.    If  the  Majesty  of  the  throne,  and  that  of  Parliament,  had  been  dedined 
and  kept  aloof,  so  also  must  the  majesty  of  the  people. 

The  royal  Patentee,  it  is  true,  might  speak,  or  even  print,  as  he  had  done  in 
November,  but  without  saying  more,  he  was  to  cut  very  differently,  and  in  little 
more  than  eight  weeks,  or  in  February  1 84 1 ,  as  already  stated.  When  Te▼i(^v- 
ing,  another  day,  what  will  appear  very  remarkable,  the  sudden  and  prodigious 
fiiU  in  the  prices  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  posterity,  if  not  informed,  might  be  jipt 
to  conjecture  that  the  monopolist  must  have  been  roused  to  act  so  by  the  nation 
at  large, — but  no  ;  nothing  more  was  requisite  than  that  three  individuals  only 
should  move,  and  the  unprecedented  reduction  followed. — Followed  also 
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quietlyy  and,  contrary  to  all  eustom  la  this  advertisuig  age>  withoat  any  boasting, 
or  the  slightest  ostentation  on  the  part  of  the  Patentee  himself.    Since  the  day 
that  business  of  any  moment  was  done  in  Britain,  such  a  thing,  in  hu$ine$s,  was 
never  so  done.    One  Englishman,  indeed^  with  two  natives  of  the  north,  must, 
it  is  granted,  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  to  many  now  it  may  be 
unnecessary  to  mention  their  names, — Mr.  Childs,  of  Bungay,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomson,  of  CJoldstream,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  of  London.    The  first 
gentleman  had  corresponded  with  the  second,  but,  without  farther  detail,  it  so 
happened,  that  into  his  mind  had  come  the  idea,  that  as  these  ^  Living  Oracles" 
had  been  originally  committed  in  charge,  as  a  sacred  deposit,  to  the  people  of 
€rod  as  such  ;  so  it  ought  to  be  an  object  with  them  to  present  the  Scriptures  to 
any,  or  to  all,  at  no  higher  price  than  the  simple  cost  of  their  production  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  they  ought  to  be  redeemed  out  of  the  usual  channeb  of  com- 
merce altogether.    But  in  these  days,  when  it  seems  as  if  no  individual  ex- 
pects to  accomplish  any  enterprise  single  handed,  what  was  styled  a  Board 
must  be  formed.    In  the  present  instance,  but  for  the  artificial  state  of  society 
into  which  Britain  has  wrought  herself,  this  might  have  been  dispensed  with, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  of  no  other  moment  than  that  of  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  effbrts  of  an  individual.    The  prices  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  then, 
thus  advertised,  were  so  low  as  to  appear  incredible  ;  while  the  London  patentee 
became  so  adventurous  as  to  affirm  that  under  the  whole  affair  there  lurked 
some  &llacy.    Meanwhile,  all  that  became  necessary  was  that  this  gentleman 
should  move  from  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  to  visit  the  north  of  England,  where, 
having  once  explained  his  views,  and  exhibited  certain  specimens  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  at  their  affixed  prices,  many  eyes  were  opened.    The  reception 
given  was  cordial,  nay,  enthusiastic  ;  nor  did  he  require  to  visit  the  metropolis 
at  all.    The  third  individual,  however,  who  was  residing  there,  was  now  re- 
quired, and  both  meeting  at  Liverpool,  and  elsewhere,  both  spoke  and  wrote, 
and  both  were  listened  to,  and  read.    Nothing  more  was  required,  and  though 
neither  of  these  friends  to  the  cause  they  advocated  could  expect  to  meet  with 
that  applause  which,  in  our  day,  has  been  so  often  awarded  to  men  for  doing 
little  or  nothing,  an  impulse  more  powerful  had  been  felt  than  either  the  one 
or  the  other  had  anticipated.    The  royal  Patentee  evinced  penetration  and 
wisdom  to  a  degree  seldom,  if  ever  before,  exhibited  in  such  circumstances.   He 
had  spoken  out  once,  as  already  mentioned,  but  proceeding  no  fifurther,  he  pre- 
sently issued  his  deUghtful  and  most  extraordinary  reduction  of  prices.    The 
patent  itself,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  not  been  abolished,  but,  sixteen  yean 
before  its  natural  termination,  it  has  been,  to  a  great  degree,  effectually  neutra- 
lised.   Ever  since,  competition  has  been  at  work,  and  all  in  fiivour  of  the  pur- 
chaser.   Into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  competition  as  to  price  between 
the  patentee  and  the  free-trader,  there  is  no  neceasity  for  us  to  enter  here  ; 
though  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  80  long  as  the  patent,  and  these  concur- 
rent rights  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  continue,  the  sales  throughout  the  Kingdom 
cannot  arrive  at  a  healthy  or  natural  and  desirable  condition.    Meanwhile,  the 
public  at  large  is  happily  left  to  judge  for  itself ;  but  that  such  an  immense  cir- 
culation as  that  which  had  taken  place  should  have  been  suddenly  followed  up 
by  such  a  vast  and  unprecedented  reduction  in  price,  is  an  occurrence  far  frt>m 
being  the  least  remarkable  among  the  multitude  of  events  which  it  has  been  our 
aim  throughout  impartially  to  record. 

Such  then  have  been  the  myeterious,  and,  compared  with 
every  other  nation  under  Heaven,  the  majestic  outgoings  of 
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Him  who  has  been  with  this  cause,  all  along  and  so  endent- 
ly,  from  the  beginning ;  and  who  having  now  brought  it  to 
this  stupendous  height,  will,  to  a  certainty,  not  leave  it  in  its 
present  state  or  position,  or  ever  be  turned  aside  {rom  his 
own  high  purpose  and  ultimate  design.  We  have  said,  myt- 
terious  outgoings,  because  the  cause  as  such,  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  path  without  an  end  ;  that  is,  an  end  worthy  of 
the  path ;  an  end  in  unison  with  the  present  condition  of  a 
nation,  where  the  number  of  the  copies  of  the  Sacred  Becord, 
actually  outnumbers  the  souls  that  are  in  it,  but  where 
thousands  still  contemn  the  proffered  gift !  The  reader  of 
the  previous  history,  it  is  true,  has  travelled  a  very  singular 
and  eventful  journey,  and  all  the  while,  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years,  he  has  been  ascending  to  the  eminence,  on 
which  he  now  stands ;  so  that  according  to  ihU  time,  he  may 
be  exclaiming — "  What  hath  God  wrought  T  Yet  the  ex- 
clamation is  no  sooner  uttered,  than  it  seems  to  excite  in 
every  considerate  mind  but  one  question — ^what  is  he  about 

TO  DO? 

Were  the  public  mind  in  this  kingdom  once  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  watchful  enquiry,  although  to  answer  such  a 
question  is  not  within  the  province  of  human  foresight ;  yet 
there  is  one  point  connected  with  the  present  position  of  our 
English  Bible,  and  only  one,  to  which  we  may  advert,  before 
bidding  adieu  to  the  history  itself.  Whatever  Providence 
intends  to  accomplish,  and  whatever  obscurity  may  rest  on 
the  future,  it  is  already  evident  that  an  Almighty  hand  has 
been,  and  is  now  proceeding,  on  a  scale  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  sea-girt  island.  Some  of  our  legislators  have  recently 
begun  to  ruminate  over  what  they  call  m/dematie  emigration; 
but  that  Providence,  which  perfectly  foresaw  what  would  be 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  for  some  years 
back,  in  which  every  time  the  clock  has  struck  twelve,  another 
thousand  has  been  added  to  our  population — ^that  Providence 
has  already  and  long  been  at  work,  with  His  own  word,  for  such 
as  go  away,  or  have  gone,  never  again  to  see  their  native 
land ;  and  the  printing  press,  which  is  now  more  busy  than 
ever  it  was,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  can  very  easily 
keep  pace  with  the  emigration,  let  it  increase  as  it  may.  Now 
this,  it  is  confessed,  so  far  as  the  Scriptures  in  the  EngUA 
tongue  only  are  still  to  be  concerned,  may  be  the  next  legiti- 
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mate  sphere  of  action ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  every  one  must 
perceive,  that  this  can  never  involve  more  than  a  fraction,  or 
not  so  much  as  approaching  to  a  tithe  of  our  future  and  im- 
perative obligations. 

In  point  of  responsibility  as  a  nation,  we  have  been  exalted 
into  circumstances  of  which  many  before  had  little  or  no  con- 
ception ;  nor  had  they  been  at  all  aware,  that  we  have  been 
placed  in  a  condition,  involving  duty  and  obligations,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  The  very  rich  supply  of  Sacred 
Scripture  peculiar  to  our  country  even  before  this  century 
began,  will  be  held  in  remembrance ;  more  than  twenty-two 
millions  of  volumes  have  since  been  added  to  the  number,  and 
still  the  printing  press  is  as  urgently  plied  as  before ;  so  that  an 
amount  of  above  four  millions  sterling  has  been  spent  upon  our 
own  version  !  After  an  entire  generation  has  been  thus  so 
peculiarly  distinguished,  that  there  is  nothing  approaching  to 
it,  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  to  rouse  us  from  slumber,  as  but 
too  visible,  in  our  unequal  dealing  with  the  world  at  large  ; 
all  at  once,  and  in  the  quarter  where  it  was  least  of  all,  or 
last  of  all,  to  be  expected,  there  comes,  in  one  day,  a  great, 
an  immense  reduction  of  price  with  regard  to  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume in  English^  and  let  it  be  particularly  observed,  in  English 
ALONE.  What  though  no  real  voice,  no  sound,  was  heard ! 
No  man  accustomed  to  think  at  all,  will  presume  to  say  that 
in  an  event  so  unexpected,  and  altogether  so  unprecedented, 
there  was  nothing  intended  for  the  ear,  or  rather  the  heart  of 
those  who  are  daily  deriving  light  and  counsel  from  the  sacred 
page.  Taking  the  entire  previous  history  into  account,  and 
the  broad  field  of  action  now  full  in  view ;  is  it  not,  to  say  the 
least,  as  if  Providence  had  sounded  a  pause  I — an  auth<Mritar 
tive  pause,  calling  upon  us  to  do  the  same;  and,  at  last,  re- 
view his  footsteps!  Galling  upon  us  to  observe,  more  de- 
liberately. His  procedure,  and  then  putting  the  all- important 
question — "  HoWy  or  in  what  manner^  mU  it  become  the  Chris- 
tians in  Britain  to  act  now  ! 

We  are  perfectly  aware,  that  some  of  our  men  of  '*  profit 
and  loss  *"  may  be  disposed  to  detain  us,  by  fretting  over  this 
prodigious  fall  of  price.  Something,  indeed,  may  be  mooted 
in  reply,  as  to  a  gradual  fall  in  the  price  of  paper,  if  not  other 
naaterials,  but  this  will,  by  no  means,  satisfy  others,  who  have 
looked  more  deeply  into  the  circumstances.    "  Why,  at  these 
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present  prices,^  says  one,  '^  we'might  have  dispersed  more  than 
daubU  the  nnmber  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  is  there  any 
man  who  can  now  deny  it!^^  ^^  But  what  is  more  to  be  de- 
plored,*""  says  another,  '^  at  these  prices,  we  might  have  been, 
all  these  years,  expending  upon  destitateybr^]^  nations,  oight 
or  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds,  more  than  we  hate  done  !  ^ 
While,  independently  altogether  of  these  former  high  prices, 
a  third  party  meets  us  with  his  complaint,  as  to  the  expenses 
incurred  at  home,  throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  more 
especially  within  the  last  twenty  years.  But  weighty  as  these 
murmurings  may  appear  to  some  minds,  they  are  actually  of  no 
eaneequenee^  when  compared  with  the  solemnity  of  our  present 
obligations,  or  that  momentous  position  in  which  Providence 
has  now  placed  us.  In  truth,  they  only  press  our  one  ques- 
tion with  greater  urgency.  Besides,  standing,  as  we  do,  in 
the  midst  of  a  nation,  which  has  but  recently  paid  twenty 
millions  of  money,  for  the  liberation  of  not  nearly  one  million 
of  men  in  bondage ;  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that,  as  a 
people,  we  have  been  thus  strikingly  summoned  to  pause, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  murmuring  over  the  past.  Oer- 
tainly  they  are  not  to  be  envied,  who  exacted  such  prices 
from  the  benevolent  public ;  but  as  for  those  who  have  paid 
them,  every  moment  now  is  lost,  if  spent  merely  in  lamenting 
over  the  outlay.  The  supremely  important,  the  ui^ent,  and 
the  only  question  at  present  is — ffate^  or  in  what  manner^  and 
to  what  extent^  will  it  become  the  ChrisHane  of  Britain  to  act 

NOW? 

At  the  close  of  the  present  history,  therefore,  it  so  happens 
that  there  are  several  points  left  for  deliberate  and  general 
consideration,  every  one  of  which  will  be  found  to  bear  with 
accumulating  force  on  this  one  question. 
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CONCLUSIONS, 

DRAWN  FROM  THE  PRECEDING  HISTORY. 

Therb  is  a  frequent  propensity  in  the  mind  of  man  to  run 
every  thing  into  one  thing.  But  even  after  all  that  has  been 
said,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  renovation  of  man  is  an- 
ticipated by  the  present  author,  from  the  mere  multiplication 
and  dispersion  of  the  Sacred  Volume  throughout  any  country 
whatever.  If  but  one  native  of  Britain  has  ever  so  dreamed, 
the  present  state  of  his  own  land  may  now  awaken  him  to  the 
painful  reverse.  No  nation  has  ever  enjoyed  such  opportu- 
nities of  discovering  its  devotion  or  hostility  to  the  Book  of 
God,  and  in  none  is  there  to  be  found  the  two  extremes  in 
greater  strength.  Yet,  if  the  past  history  has  referred  to  only 
tme  subject,  it  has  been  because  of  its  supreme  importance  as 
the  basis  or  ground-work  of  all  moral  improvement.  To  pre- 
vent confusion,  we  have  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  only  one  thing  at  a  time  ;  and  that  in 
applying  the  same  incumbent  remedy  to  the  world  around  us, 
it  ia  of  importance  to  understand  what  has  been  the  history  of 
Divine  Bievelation  in  our  own  tongue,  and  what  is  the  existing 
condition  of  our  native  land. 

In  surveying  the  cause  to  which  these  volumes  have  been 
devoted,  from  an  origin  of  the  most  unpretending  character, 
it  has  grown  to  a  magnitude  as  already  explained,  which  meets 
US  in  the  very  threshold  to  all  reflection.  One  leading  feature 
of  the  history  itself  will  then  invite  some  notice.  After  this, 
the  visible  and  uninterrupted  progress,  or  effect  produced,  must 
not  escape  observation.  Thus,  as  a  community,  however  dis- 
persed, yet  the  most  important,  because  most  influential  upon 
earth, — "  tie  present  readers  of  the  English  Bible  "  naturally 
come  before  us ;  for  here,  and  in  these  times  most  happily, 
they  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  but  onb  body.  Though, 
after  this,  the  responsible  position  of  this  wide  circle,  but  espe- 
cially at  its  centre,  on  British  ground,  cannot  fail  to  lend  a 
tone  of  deeper  solemnity  to  the  unwearied  footsteps  of  that 
gracious  Providence,  which  so  visited  at  first,  and  has   so 
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watched  over  this  land  ever  since.  In  conclusion,  only  one 
question  will  remain, — How,  or  in  what  manner,  shall  becom- 
ing gratitude  to  God  be  expressed  and  proved,  by  far  more 
rigorous  action !  • 

The  Magnitude  of  this  Cause. 

Conudered  in  the  light  of  a  conspicuous  public  undertaking,  if  there 
be  any  thing  in  the  magnitude  of  an  object  fitted  to  attract  or  interest 
and  fix  the  mind,  it  is  found  here.  The  cause  of  Divine  Revelation  ad* 
mits  of  no  superior  authority  in  any  land ;  but  in  om^  it  has  assumed 
an  appearance  visible  to  any,  if  not  to  every  eye.  As  such,  this  cause 
has  reached  a  height  more  than  sufficient  to  silence  any  opponent.  Of 
infinite  importance  in  itself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  fiur  the  largest 
movement  in  our  day,  possessing  all  the  attributes  of  a  fixed  or  invin- 
cible Divine  purpose,  the  difficulty  lies  in  duly  apprehending  or  grsisping 
it.  In  casting  our  eye  upon  only  one  of  these  millions  of  volumes,  eveiy 
page  of  which  is  the  voice  of  Gfod  to  man,  and  every  man  is  interested 
in  its  meaning,  it  would  here  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  upon  the  Scriptures 
themselves — ^upon  the  majesty  of  their  style — ^the  solemnity  of  their 
matter — their  comprehensiveness — ^their  correspondency  to  the  spirit  of 
man,  whether  as  corrupt  and  depraved  or  regenerated  and  renewed — on 
their  peculiar  efficacy,  or  obvious  design.  By  all  who  duly  prize  theon 
they  are  confessed  and  regarded  to  be  the  only  standard  of  unerring 
wisdom — ^the  only  means  of  rousing  effectually  the  human  mind — con> 
taining  the  only  ground  of  hope  before  his  Maker  for  the  burdened  or 
wounded  spirit — ^the  unfedling  source  of  solid  comfort,  peace,  and  joy — ^the 
only  effectual  medium  of  strength  for  sustaining  the  trials  or  performing 
the  duties  of  life.*  Nor  let  it  ever  be  forgotten,  that  this  Sacred  Record, 
in  our  vernacular  tongue,  wherever  it  be  found,  near  or  afiu'  off,  whether 
in  Britain  itself,  or,  as  it  actually  is,  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  enjoys 
this  imspeakably  glorious  privilege — there  its  divine  Author  is  preserUy 
speciaUy  present  y  with  it  I 

But  when,  instead  of  one  book,  we  turn  to  those  millions  of  volumes, 
as  all  given  to  one  people,  and  look  upon  the  whole,  in  their  only  true 
character,  that  of  a  deposit — a  deposit,  given  in  custody,  and  in  every 
instance  to  be  accounted  for  another  day ;  and  when,  from  these  volumes 
themselves  we  turn  to  their  actual  dispersion,  till  we  are  lost  among 
the  numbers  that  are  now  reading  the  same  book  in  the  same  language^ 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  every  hour  of  our  nighty  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe ;  then,  in  point  of  magnitiide,  as  well  as  importance,  there  is 
no  other  object,  as  an  object,  to  which  the  native  of  Britain  can  direct 
his  eye,  that  will  allow  of  any  comparison.  When  one  contemplates  his 
Country,  as  thus  "  exalted  to  heaven*'  in  the  midst  of  the  nations,  as  by 
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fiur  the  mo8t  conspieuouB  cudot,  or  keeper  of  Diyine  Truth,  and  in  a 
language  upon  which  the  sun,  as  ahready  explained,  is  ever  shining,  it 
seems  next  to  incredible  that  the  great  body  of  British  Christians  should 
not  have  been  more  alive  to  this,  as,  by  way  of  eminence,  thi  nffn  of  the 
times.  If  they  had  been  found  gazing  upon  it,  and  watching  eyeiy  step 
in  advance ;  suffering  no  inferior,  no  local,  no  limited  party  interests,  to 
dirert  them  away ;  this  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  its  supreme 
character  has  long  demanded ;  and  the  more  so,  as  there  can  be  no  question, 
that  as  a  sign,  it  is  an  undoubted  ''  token  for  good,"  approaching  good, 
in  more  senses  than  one,  and  of  good  extending  fiur  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  our  island  of  the  sea. 

Nor  should  the  singular  manner  in  which  this  cause  has  risen  to  its 
present  majestic  height  now  pass  unnoticed.  This,  however,  is  matter 
of  histoiy,  and  however  briefly  reviewed,  it  will  be  found  to  deserve 
ooiresponding  attention  from  all  who  revere  the  sacred  page,  whatso- 
ever may  happen  to  be  their  own  particular  views  of  social  religion 
exemplified. 

One  leaditig  feature  in  the  preceding  History. 

Whatever  imperfections  may  be  detected  in  the  preceding  pages,  there 
is  a  peculiarity  of  character  belonging  to  the  history  as  a  whole,  of  which 
it  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  bereaved.  This  feature  of  distinction  is  now 
visible  in  a  long  and  uninterrupted  series  of  provable  events.  Whether 
any  importance  will  be  attached  to  the  disclosure  and  proof  remains  to 
be  seen ;  but  as  there  was  a  commencement  made,  in  spite  of  all  human 
sanction  at  first,  and  an  unceasing  progress,  in  superiority  to  all  human 
control  ever  since,  it  seems  as  if  there  were  stiU  some  special  homage  to 
be  paid  to  the  sacred  Volume ;  and  more,  much  more,  than  there  has 
ever  yet  been.  The  very  imperfect  and  scattered  notices  hitherto  given 
of  the  English  Bible,  have  been  too  often  bloated  with  unwairantable 
assertions  of  a  species  of  interference,  direction,  and  control,  which  the 
authentic  history  disowns. 

For  some  years  past,  a  very  strong,  or  insatiable,  curiosity  has  been 
felt  and  displayed,  in  searching  into  the  origin  and  character  of  all 
British  interests,  whether  sacred  or  civil ;  and  hence  the  reprinting  ver- 
batim, of  what  have  been  styled,  by  way  of  courtesy,  writers  of  atUharity, 
has  proceeded  to  an  extent  altogether  unknown  in  any  preceding  age. 
Whether  this  revival  of  all  these  old  writers,  for  once,  in  an  improved 
form,  be  any  thing  more  than  a  prelude  to  their  descending  again,  in  a 
more  decent  dress,  into  oblivion,  time  will  show  ;  but  it  is  no  disparage- 
ment of  all  human  authors,  without  exception,  to  affirm,  that  a  revived, 
a  superior,  or  rather  a  supreme,  attention  to  Divine  authority,  as  first 
issued  from  the  press  in  our  native  tongue,  and  so  wondrously  continued 
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ever  since,  would  be  found  of  infinitely  higher  benefit  to  the  Nation  st 
large,  and  especially  in  its  present  condition.  During  a  crisis,  or  that 
moment  of  time  when  affairs  haye  come  to  their  destined  height,  the 
most  important  point  of  all  has  not  unfirequently  been  neglected ;  and 
whether  the  present  era,  but  especially  the  condition  of  Britain  as  foil 
to  oyerflowing  with  Divine  Revelation,  does  not  veiy  loudly  call  us  from 
men  to  the  Divine  Being  himself,  it  now  remains  for  the  reader  to  con- 
sider, and  resolve  for  himself. 

We  have  seen  that  the  history  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  printed  in 
the  English  language,  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  has  a  character 
of  its  own,  and  such  a  one,  as  even  common  reverence  su^^is,  ought 
to  be  observed  and  studied  hf  itsdf.  Hitherto  it  has  been  considered 
by  historians  as  a  theme  which  scarcely  came  in  their  way,  and  when  it 
did,  it  has  either  been  loosely  glanced  at,  or  treated  as  a  subject  with 
which  they  had  but  little  or  nothing  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
looked  upon  the  first  entrance,  and  singularly  continued  possession,  of 
these  Scriptures,  as  involving  by  far  the  highest  point  of  national  in- 
terest and  responsibility,  while  the  history  itself  seems  to  invite,  or  rather 
demand,  attention  and  remembrance,  both  as  to  its  oommencemeni  and 
its  continuance. 

With  reference  to  the  former,  taking  its  rise  at  a  period  before  the  existence 
of  any  denomination  of  Christians  afterwards  known  in  Britain,  the  history 
comes  before  ns  with  an  exclusive  daim  to  primary  consideration,  whether  in 
England  or  Scotland.  Hitherto,  indeed,  but  little  has  been  known  of  this  period, 
bat  if  additional  light  has  now  dawned  upon  us,  from  original  and  anthentie 
sotnrcea,  it  seems  to  be  here  alone  that  we  can  lay  hold  of  our  subject,  as  Lord 
Bacon  has  said,  by  <^  thb  bight  ham dlb."  The  principle  of  combination,  of 
action  by  joint  forces,  or  associated  numbers,  so  common  in  oar  day,  no  donbt 
has  its  valae,  bat  if  it  be  imagined  that  sadi  onion  alone  is  competent  for  a 
great  purpose,  we  look  for  it  here  in  vain.  To  those  who  have  been  bom,  and 
now  dwell,  in  the  midst  of  what  are  styled  "  iostitulions,"  and  who  but  too  fondly 
ascribe  every  thing  to  their  power,  to  begin  otherwise  may  not  be  so  inviting;, 
but  there  is  no  remedy.  To  all  who  speak  our  mother  tongue  the  commence- 
ment of  this  history  employs  the  same  language.  ^  Never  forget  this  origin. 
Look  to  the  humiliating  condition  in  which  your  entire  country  onoe  lay.  For* 
get  not  the  darkness  and  superstition  which  then  reigned,  withoat  a  rival ;  and 
should  any  one  section  of  yoor  conntrymen  ever  swell  out  into  any  foolish  pre- 
tensions, or  fancied  superiority  over  their  brethren  ;  but,  above  all,  should  any 
party  have  the  arrogance  to  talk  of  this  Bible  as  iheirty  by  way  of  emiuenee,  or 
of  their  production,  your  answer  is  ready  at  hand,  and  perfectly  explicit. 
You  have  only  to  point  to  the  genuine  history  of  the  volume  itself,  and  then 
inquire, — 

Who  bronght  the  lamp,  that  with  awakeninx  boanu 
Dispell'd  thy  gloom  and  broke  away  thy  dreams  ? 

No,  all  alike,  without  any  exception,  must  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  begin  after 
the  actual  manner,  and  that  is,  with  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty,  through 
the  medium  of  only  one  man.  In  the  midst  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself  and 
in  the  most  thoroughly  Italianised  part  of  England  too,  where  it  was  least  of 
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all  to  be  expected,  we  found  certain  discuflmons  arise  at  only  cme  spot,  and 
carried  on  with  but  one  man.  The  disputants  never  could  agree,  and  parted  ; 
but  this  man,  fhli  of  compassion  for  his  Country,  remaining  firm  as  a  rock, 
and  fixed  in  his  opinions,  no  power  on  earth  could  turn  from  his  purpose.  The 
result,  then,  was  nothing  more  than  the  premeditated  design  of  a  solitary  indi- 
vidual ;  but  once  so  rooted  in  his  heaxt,  the  consequences  were  to  extend  to  many 
generations,  or,  as  in  our  day,  literally  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  In 
this  point  of  yiew,  the  indomitable  purpose  once  formed,  the  resolution  once 
taken,  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  national  event  of  the  day  ;  though 
it  was  then  but  a  secret  infused  into  a  single  mind,  and  that  the  mind  of  a  man 
who  had  been  **  rated  as  a  dog,''  in  the  county  where  he  dwelt.  Here,  however, 
it  was,  that  we  first  met  with  a  hidden  or  secret  spring,  which  began  to  well 
out^  and  from  the  manor-house  of  Little  Sodbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  it  has 
never  iailed  us,  down  to  the  present  day.  Time  there  was^  it  is  true,  when  the 
cause,  like  the  water  of  Siloah,  went  sof Uy,  and  even  after  that,  it  might  be  com- 
pared to  nothing  more  than  some  little  tinkling  rill,  which  any  man  could  step 
across,  without  heeding  it ;  but  it  has  grown  and  swelled  into  a  place  of  broad 
rivers  and  streams,  a  river  that  cannot  be  passed  over.  No  man  can  now  sound 
its  depth,  or  tell  the  nation  whither,  or  how  &r,  it  will  go  and  yet  gladden  the 
wide  earth  ! 

Resolutely  bent  on  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  we  beheld  T^dale  leave 
his  native  country,  never  to  return  ;  and  some  time  alter,  we  saw  his  earliest 
production,  the  New  Testament  in  English,  arrive  on  these  shores.  We  had 
heard  the  bitter  foreign  enemy  of  divine  truth,  in  every  vernacular  tongue, 
Coehlnus,  forewarning  Wolsey  and  his  Royal  Master  to  stop  every  inlet,  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  every  seaport,  and  prevent  its  entrance :  yet  have  we  not  observed 
it,  coming  to  our  ancestors  across  the  sea,  before  there  was  any  fixed  form  of 
opinion,  save  that  of  hostility,  either  in  England  or  Scotland !  And  long  be- 
fore there  was  an  Institution  of  any  name,  professing  to  bow  to  its  authority  t 
Yes,  come  it  did,  and  with  powerful  effect ;  but  what  was  its  reception  from 
many,  and  especially  from  men  of  authority,  for  more  than  ten  years  1  Can 
any  other  Nation  be  now  specified  that  discovered  equal,  or  such  persevering, 
hostility  f  And  if  in  this  hostility  Britain  stood  pre-eminent,  so  much  the  more 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  the  first  presentation  of  the  Divine  Record.  It  is  a 
feature  in  her  national  history,  which  so  enhances  the  self-moved  goodness  of 
Crod,  as  to  render  all  that  has  occurred  since,  worthy  of  the  profoundest  adora- 
tion. We  have  witnessed,  very  distinctiy,  that  the  most  deadly  opponents 
were  men  who  had  arrogated  to  themselves,  exclusively  and  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  titie  of  **  the  spirituality."  Have  we  not  beheld  those  indiriduals, 
moved  with  mingled  terror  and  indignation ;  and  united,  as  one  man,  from 
their  Primate  downwards,  however  vainly,  to  purchase,  and  then  destroy  the 
New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Sariour,  because  it  was  in  the  language  of  our 
common  country  1  In  their  heartfelt  alarm,  have  we  not  observed  them  apply  to 
a  civilian,  the  phoenix  of  his  age,  that  he  might  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and 
his  power  of  sarcasm,  in  opposition  t  In  the  north  as  well  as  the  south,  a  com- 
mon sense  of  danger  had  prevailed.  A  general  call  to  arms  was,  as  it  were, 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  masses,  with  their  leaders,  were  banded  together  in 
hostility.  But  still,  month  after  month,  nay,  year  after  year,  we  have  seen  the 
dreaded  Book  arrive,  in  many  ways,  though  by  channels  inexplicable,  and  then 
brave  every  species  of  opposition.  Authority  could  not  command  it  away. 
Neither  could  skill  devise  an  antidote,  nor  power  banish  it  from  the  land. 
Terror  proved  itself  to  be  impotent,  and  all  the  threatenings  of  vengeance  were 
in  vain.    Surely  this  strange  commencemf^nt,  this  early  and  emphatic  page  in 
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the  history  of  our  own  Eof^iA  Btbie^  ia  never  to  be  forgottoD^  mndi  hmj 
ooofligned  to  oblivion. 

The  zeader  jxmy  htsn  perused  Foster's  powerf nl  Eassy  on  Decision  of  Cbft- 
notsry  at  the  dose  of  wUeh  he  has  said — ^  I  am  soonryy  and  I  attribnto  it  to 
deffset  of  memory,  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  illnstntions  which  T  have 
introduced  are  not  as  oonspicaoos  for  <foodne9$  as  for  jkhmt."  Blartin  Lather 
abroad,  and  John  Howard  at  home,  are  there  indeed  not  foi*gotton,  and  let 
them  ever  enjoy  deservedly  their  own  high  place  ;  but  let  England,  at  last^  do 
justice  to  one  of  her  own  sons  !  For  goodness  and  power  united,  now  that 
his  history  is  better  known,  we  may  be  permitted  to  hesitate^  whether  this 
Country  ever  produced,  or  even  Europe  at  the  moment,  a  more  vahiabie,  be- 
cause influential  instance  of  dedsion  of  character,  than  that  of  William  Tyn- 
dale,  who  died  in  triumph  at  the  stake,  above  nine  years  before  Luther  ex- 
pired on  his  bed  !  Luther,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  never  expatriated, 
never  from  under  the  kind  protection  of  his  Elector ;  and  in  his  literary  under- 
takings he  ever  enjoyed  the  benefit  or  assistance  of  achobrs,  at  least  equal  to 
himselt  He  had  Melanethon,  Justus  Jonas,  and  others,  with  whom  to  consult 
and  advise.  Tyndale  stood  alone,  literally  alone,  whether  at  the  outset^  or  at 
the  dose  of  his  career.  Grenerally  speaking,  he  was  destitute  of  every  support 
or  encouragement.  ^  The  lonely  individual  was  placed  in  the  alternative  of 
becoming  the  victim  or  the  antagonist  of  the  power  of  the  empire."  He  never 
had  a  patron,  and  when  hunted  by  English  spies,  or  English  ambassadors^  he 
had  no  Electoral  authority  to  shield  him  from  his  Monarch's  wrath,  or  the 
vengeance  of  his  Biinistors.  HU  Melanethon  was  taken  firom  him,  and  shin 
upon  the  high  places  in  Eiugland,  when  he  might  indeed  lament  over  him,  as 
David  did  over  Jonathan  ;  yet  s^  he  must  plough  through  the  deep  as  before^ 
or  fight  on — and  live — and  die  alone  !  Though  one  of  the  noblest  of  mankind, 
he  expired  at  the  stake,  as  an  outcast  firom  all  human  society.  The  worid  was 
not  his  friend,  nor  the  world's  law.  Leaving,  howevw,  his  labours  to  be 
gathered  up  into  the  Bible  of  1537,  he  had  effectually  laid  the  foundation  of 
all  future  versions  or  editions  of  the  English  Scriptures  ;  and  these  ten  long 
years,  from  1526  to  1536,  now  appear  to  be  unquestionably,  among  the  most 
important,  as  influential,  in  the  subsequent  history  of  this  Island. 

But  if  these  years  stand  distinguished  by  a  commencement  and  early  pro- 
gress altogether  irresistible ;  an  extended  course  began,  not  less  worUiy  of 
observation  when  the  Biblb  entire  arrived.  Tyndale  and  his  translataooa^ 
whether  of  the  New,  or  of  the  Old  Testament,  had  been  bitterly  opposed, 
though  in  vain.  The  hostility  was  distinctly  and  Crequentiy  expressed  by  the 
King  and  Cardinal,  by  the  Yice-Gerent  or  Yicar-Greneral,  by  Primate  and 
Bishop,  with  all  their  underlings,  by  his  Majesty  in  person,  by  his  Privy  Coun- 
cil as  a  body  :  but  now,  though  the  Translator  be  gone  to  his  reward,  his 
labours  having  been  preserved,  incorporated  into  a  folio  volume,  and  imported 
into  his  native  land,  it  was  meet  that  all  these  adverse  authorities,  without  ex- 
ception, should  be  signally  overruled.  The  course  thus  begun  was  never  to  be 
abandoned.  Intermeddling  there  was.  A  shew  of  nominal  Royal  authority, 
though  never  of  any  other,  might  and  did  occur ;  but,  substantially,  all  parties 
must  either  stand  aloof,  or  be  overruled,  down  to  the  present  day.  Hekrt 
VIII.,  indeed,  might  waver,  but  not  until  as  many  Bibles  had  been  printed,  as 
might  serve,  somewhat  like  Joseph's  com  in  Egypt,  during  the  &mine.  His 
adverse  policy,  too,  then  had  but  littie  power,  nay,  the  capricioosness  displayed, 
was  only  calculated  to  whet  cmriosity.  Every  one  can  now  see  that  a  book 
Ao^/ interdicted,  must  have  been  looked  at  with  the  keener  avidity  in  private. 
The  King  talked  of  his  power  to  give  and  to  restrain  the  Scriptures,  but  these 
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were  only  vain  words.  He  oonfeesed  hk  impotence  before  he  died,  and  this 
was  the  otUy  department  in  which  Henry  ever  did  so.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  however  friendly  in  his  own  person,  as  neither  the  Convocation  or  Par- 
liament of  the  Father  had  ever  been  permitted  to  banish  the  book  entirely,  so 
here  they  mnst  not  interfere  at  all.  Divine  tmth  having  free  course  was 
glorified  ;  and  though  Mart  snooeeded  with  her  husband  Philip,  we  have  seen 
that  neitfaer  the  one  nor  the  other  were  ever  allowed  to  israe  any  official  de- 
nunciation of  the  hook  of  God.  No  doubt  the  Scriptures  were  then  oonsomed, 
aa  they  had  been  under  the  &ther  of  the  Queen,  but  the  great  majority  seem 
to  have  been  preserved.  Many  were  carried  away  ;  many  were  concealed, 
and  even  built  up,  till  a  better  day.  Besides,  these  few  years  were  the  season 
appointed  for  revising  the  translation,  and  once  revised,  the  English  monarch 
was  once  more  to  be  still  more  signally  overruled.  Euzabeth  who  ruled  over 
every  thing  else,  in  every  other  department^  must  yield  here,  and  never, 
throughout  her  long  reign,  speak  one  word  to  the  contrary.  Her  own  patent 
printer,  too,  shall  be  the  instrument  for  supplying  the  people  with  that  version 
of  the  Bible  for  which  they  called,  and  which  they  continued  to  read,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  long  after  her  successor,  James  VI.,  was  in  his  grave. 
To  the  proposal  of  our  present  version,  that  monarch  had  acceded,  at  an 
anomalous  conference,  with  a  few  men,  before  he  was  recognised  by  Parlia- 
ment, as  King ;  but  though  fond,  even  to  ostentation,  of  proclamations,  as  he 
then  never  issued  one  respecting  the  Bible,  and  did  not  live  to  witness  its 
general  adoption,  nor  his  son  either,  the  same  character  for  independence  is 
stamped  upon  the  version  ever  since  in  use.  That  version,  as  already  noticed, 
only  became  the  Bible  of  this  island  entire,  at  a  period  of  all  others  the  most 
impressive  and  significant^  as  to  all  the  authority  residing  in  poor  human 
nature.  It  was  when  there  was  no  king  within  our  borders,  and  many  other 
authorities  were  for  the  time  extinct ;  but  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  events, 
the  Unseen  Ruler,  was  there.  King  and  Convocation,  Lords  and  Commons, 
for  the  moment  set  aside  or  laid  low,  surely  He  intended  that  his  hand  and 
power  should  have  been  then  observed,  nay,  and  remembered,  from  that  time 
forward.  And,  finally,  to  come  down  to  our  own  day,  when  so  much  has  been 
done,  and  so  much  said,  respecting  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  has  not 
been  at  the  bidding  of  any  human  authority  whatever,  whether  civil,  or  what 
is  called  ecclesiastical.  At  a  period  when  combination,  or  association  under 
patronage  has  been  all  the  rage,  and  the  highest  that  could  possibly  be  pro- 
cured has  been  aimed  at,  as  a  great  affair  ;  still,  of  the  Bible  Society,  out  of 
four  Sovereigns  in  succession,  on  the  throne,  not  one  of  them  has  been  a  mem- 
ber, nor  has  any  Primate,  or  Prince  of  the  Blood,  ever  presided  at  its  annual 
meeting.  It  has  been  a  movement  of  the  people,  as  the  people,  irrespective  of 
all  their  divisions ;  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  €rod  has  been  accomplishing  iar 
more  by  men  separately,  than  by  men  combined :  more  in  the  customary 
course  of  his  kind  Providence,  than  by  what  has  been  called  the  Bible  Society. 

With  regard  to  legislation,  it  is  trae,  that  as  Britain  has  been  charged 
with  ezcess  of  interference,  in  almost  every  thing,  successive  attempts 
we  have  witnessed,  even  here ;  and  there  have  been  patents  for  print- 
ing, of  which  due  notice  has  been  taken  ;  but  still,  all  along,  the  inte- 
grity of  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  has  been  most  singularly  pre- 
served, and  the  distinct  line  of  an  overruling  Providence  has  been  quite 
visible,  from  first  to  last.     In  holding  on,  throughout  its  entire  course, 
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eyer  independent  of  all  associated  bodies,  as  such,  even  the  huiofjf  of 
our  Sacred  Volume  comes  clothed  with  a  prerogative,  or  soToreign  au- 
thority, aboYe  every  thing  else,  in  the  shape  of  religious  history. 

Irrespective  of  all  reference  to  internal  evidence  in  the  Scriptures,  we 
point  simply  to  the  providential  history  of  the  book  itself.  It  hu  been 
kept  distinct,  or,  as  it  were  above,  yet  among,  this  people,  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ;  and  never  was  the  highest  &vour  which  Qod  lam 
bestowed  so  long,  more  conspicuous  and  abundant,  than  at  the  present 
moment.  If,  at  such  a  time,  there  should  be  any,  or  too  many  who  seem 
to  be  wholly  engrossed,  whether  by  ecclesiastical  self-righteoumefis^  otr 
mere  party  spirit ;  still,  it  is  altogether  in  vain  for  any  Community,  as 
such,  within  the  shores  of  Britain,  to  talk  of  its  superior  importance 
here.  All  other  questions,  are  absolutely  local,  and  subordinate.  All 
communities,  offer  to  the  eye,  but  a  section  of  the  people,  or  an  inferior 
circle.  Every  one  of  them  is  here  not  only  spoken  to  direct,  but  all  alike 
are  here  providentially  over-arched.  Not  one,  without  exception,  can 
rise  and  lay  claim  to  the  glory  of  that  haw  in  the  clouds. 

Changes  in  sublunary  things,  there  have  been  many ;  divisions  and 
sub-divisions  as  to  its  meaning,  but  never  has  it  been  permitted  to  fall 
under  the  power,  much  less  into  the  keeping  of  any  one  circle.  Never 
has  it  been  allowed  to  become  the  badge,  or  the  partisan  of  a  single 
party.  Not  one  could  ever  address  another  in  the  style  of  the  Venetians 
to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  say — that  Book  is  ours.  An  historical  event, 
therefore,  extending  over  three  centuries,  with  immediate  reference  to 
our  vernacular  Bible,  may  certainly  be  presumed  to  cany  some  signifi- 
cance beyond  the  external  fsuci.  But  if  so,  that  cannot  be  any  thing  of 
trivial  moment,  which  speaks  to  all  alike,  and  for  so  long  a  period.  It 
is  true,  only  one  simple  principle  may  be  all  that  is  involved,  though 
it  must  be  one  worthy  of  this  high  and  long-continued  course  of  proce- 
dure. After  all  this  then,  some,  if  not  every  intelligent  observer,  may 
now  be  disposed  to  pause  a  little,  having  verified  this  anomaly  in  our 
national  history.  The  boon  bestowed  he  has  long  felt  to  be  BniaifCs 
best  hope,  though  never  before  presented  exactly  in  this  light ;  and  if  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  country  has  been  supposed  to  depend  upon 
the  harmony  and  stability  of  the  Institutions  within  her  shores,  he  may 
begin  to  apprehend  that  season,  if  not  past,  may  be  passing  away.  But 
again  he  turns  to  the  highest  gift  bestowed  on  all  alike.  In  its  history 
it  now  appears  as  if  it  had  been  xminterruptedly  calling  upon  every  dr- 
cle,  without  exception,  to  look  up  for  superior  light ;  or  in  waiting  for 
its  own  peculiar  place  in  the  wide  community  below — waiting  for  a 
supremacy  to  which  it  has  been  all  along  entitled. 

Why  then  should  not  such  a  long  and  patient  suspension  of  this  Sacied 
Record,  held  beyond  the  grasp,  or  above  the  head  of  a  whole  community 
still  divided  in  opinion,  not  now  lead  to  a  more  thoughtful  consideration 
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of  thai  place  which  Infinite  Wiadom  seems  to  be  detennined  it  shall  one 
day  occupy  ?  This  might  proye  to  be  an  end  worthy  of  the  long  vMy  to 
it ;  since,  in  the  sufficiency  and  explicitness  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
soTereignty  of  God  is  alike  involyed.  Beyond  all  question,  a  writing  i» 
capable  of  being  so  complete,  that  it  needs  no  addition,  and  shall  this 
completeness  be  any  longer  denied  even  to  the  Divine  Record  ?  One  man 
in  this  country,  it  is  granted,  has  long  and  frequently  been  lauded  as 
immortal,  simply  because  of  his  having  said,  that  ^'  The  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  alone,  was  his  religion."  But  from  his  lips,  as  well  as  from  thou- 
sands who  have  quoted  him,  what  has  this  been  more  than  a  mere  say- 
ing 1  Or  more  than  a  proof  that  even  thousands  may  be  governed  in 
speculation,  by  a  theoiy,  which  in  practice  they  reject  1  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  hert  may  have  lain  the  real  secret  of  our  Sacred  Volume  hav- 
ing been  so  long  locked  up  in  what  is  called  a  Patent.  Perhaps  we 
have  not  been  trusted  with  it,  and  are  not  to  be,  till  we  are  able  duly  to 
estimate  its  character  and  value  as  a  perfect  standard  of  faith  and 
practice. 

It  has  indeed  been  frequently  said,  that  the  Christians  of  Britain  can 
never  be  one  people,  till  they  become  a  people  of  only  one  Book.  But 
unquestionably,  if  they  do  insist  upon  having  two  centre-points  in  a  circle, 
all  the  lines  drawn  from  both,  must  of  necessity  cross  each  other.  And 
so  it  ever  must  be  till  the  day  when,  as  one  man,  they  contend  for  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  as  the  common  centre  against  aH  antiquity. 

We  are  now,  however,  able  to  account  historicallj  for  the 
majestic  height,  or  the  magnitude  of  this  cause.  That  Sove- 
reign Book,  in  addition  to  the  supreme  authority  of  its  con- 
tents, has  become  visibly  the  Sovereign  also,  even  in  point  of 
number  and  dispersion ;  an  event,  which  may  never  have 
been  sufficiently  regarded,  as  containing  in  itself  some  distinct 
and  very  significant  meaning  to  all  who  read  this  version, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but 
particularly  in  this  country,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
the  high  and  keen  dispute  was,  whether  what  they  called  the 
Churchy  or  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  uppermost,  or  which 
was  to  be  regarded  as  supreme  in  point  of  authority.  For 
ages  preceding,  it  had  seemed  to  be  the  former.  At  least,  a 
body,  usurping  that  name,  had  long  wantonly  reigned  over 
them  ;  and  the  use  they  made  of  that  daring  assumption  is 
well  known.  It  brought  on  that  night  of  pitchy  darkness 
which  so  long  brooded  over  Europe.  They  had  taken  away 
the  key  of  knowledge,  and  substituted  other  keys.    They  had 
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not  only  closed  or  contemned  the  Sacred  Volume  ;  they  de- 
nied to  the  people  at  large  the  use  or  even  the  possession  of 
it.  But  the  time  to  favour  Zion,  the  set  time  was  come.  The 
Almighty  vindicated  his  own  cause  in  this  our  native  land, 
by  way  of  eminence ;  and  after  a  peculiar  manner,  by  the 
power  of  his  otim  word^  rescued  it  out  of  the  hands  of  those, 
the  profane  rulers  of  darkness.  This  was  His  first  not«  of 
interpretation,  which,  for  illustration'^s  sake,  we  ventured  to 
compare  to  the  key-note  in  music;  and  it  really  seems  to 
vibrate  in  the  ear  now,  as  distinctly  as  it  did  in  August  1537. 

Now,  in  this  kingdom,  where  so  much  has  been  said  about 
the  Church,  ever  since,  perhaps  more  than  in  all  the  world 
besides,  at  present  it  becomes  worthy  of  universal  observation, 
that  God,  by  his  high  providence,  has  all  along,  never  permitted 
his  Word,  in  a  single  instance,  to  fall  into,  much  less  under, 
the  power  of  any  Church,  so  called,  of  whatever  form,  or  what- 
ever name.  The  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  he  has 
visibly  demonstrated,  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation  at  large, 
by  carrying  them,  in  point  of  numbers  and  dispersion,  far, 
very  far  above  the  capacity,  and  beyond  the  narrow  bounds, 
of  any  Church  so  named,  or  of  any  single  community  within 
our  shores.  The  supremacy  of  the  Divine  Word,  though  still 
far  from  being  understood  even  on  British  ground,  a  watchful 
Providence  has  not  left  to  expositors,  to  spell  out  or  explain. 
God  has  been  his  own  interpreter,  and  he  has  made  it  plain. 
This  is  one  great  lesson,  which  the  Sovereign  Buler  has  been 
reading  to  this  kingdom  entire,  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years. 

Hence  it  is,  at  the  present  most  eventful  crisis,  whatever 
may  betide  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  whatever  may  await 
any  of  its  more  limited  interests,  that  His  own  cause  stands 
out  before  us,  healthy  and  strong,  and  in  vigorous  operation ; 
far  more  vigorous  than  at  any  previous  period,  and  by  feir  the 
highest  undertaking  of  our  day.  Forming,  therefore,  as  it 
does,  such  a  commanding  providential  event,  or  a  voice  so 
significant  and  so  loud ;  there  may  be  impending  danger  to  all 
subordinate  interests  throughout  the  land,  in  disregarding  it 
any  longer,  or  in  its  not  occupying  that  high  place  in  the 
national  mind,  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

We  need  not  to  be  informed,  that,  under  the  influence  of 
the  present  low  estimation  in  which  some  appear  to  hold  the 
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Scriptures  themselves,  they  may  reply — "  But  what  is  all 
this  array  at  the  best,  save  an  array  ofmeamV  It  is  even 
so,  though  we  might  first  say ;  but  look  again  and  consider ; 
it  is  Buch  an  array,  and  of  mkch  means  !  After  perusing  such 
a  history  of  the  past,  let  us  have  a  care  how  we  estimate  the 
divine  provision  for  millions.  Substitute  or  exchange  all  these 
volumes  for  men,  right-hearted,  and  what  are  styled  able  men^ 
and  then  point  out  the  difiference.  What  would  they  be,  though 
full  in  view,  but  an  array  of  means !  Or  before  God,  only  so 
many  ciphers,  without  an  unit,  or  the  root  of  numbers,  before 
them  !^^  ^'  Far  tcho  is  Paul^  or  who  ApoUos^  but  ministers  by 
whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  each  of  tuf  I  have 
planted,  ApoUos  teatered,  but  God  gave  the  increase — These 
things  brethren,  I  have  applied  to  myself  and  to  ApoUos  for  your 
sakes ;  that  ye  might  learn  in  us,  not  to  esteem  any  one,  any 
teacher,  above  what  hath  been  written!"^  No,  every  thing  is 
beautiful  in  its  own  time  and  place.  The  minister  of  truth 
is  never  to  be  undervalued;  but  the  Word  of  God  is  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  is  a  sword,  which  is  only  to  be 
wielded  with  effect,  by  the  arm  of  conscious  weakness.  In 
both  instances,  whether  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  or  the  man  of 
God,  the  life-giving  Spirit  is  all  in  all.  Meanwhile,  at  such 
an  array  of  means,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  wink.  The  event  is 
auspicious,  and  calls  for  deeper  reflection. 

The  uninterrupted  progress,  or  effect  produced. 

In  the  year  1526^  Tyndale's  first  editions  of  the  New  Testament  had 
reached  both  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  enumerate  some  of  the  visi- 
ble consequences  of  the  arriyal  on  these  shores  of  this  blessed  book,  has 
been  the  object  of  the  preceding  pages ;  but  there  is  <me  effect  by  way  of 
eminence,  which,  even  in  our  own  age,  and  in  the  present  state  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  imperatively  demands  notice. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in 
our  native  language,  we  saw  it  at  once  divide  the  people,  whether  in 
England  or  Scotland  into  tvH>  bands.  Scarcely  a  month  seems  to  have 
passed  away,  before  this  result  became  visible.  At  first,  indeed,  one  of 
these  divisions  embraced  but  few  in  number,  and  an  appearance  so 
feeble  as  to  be  doomed  to  destruction.  They  were  despised,  as  Benha- 
dad  of  Syria  did  the  Israelites,  and  the  words  once  employed  of  old, 
might  seem  not  inapplicable.  "  The  children  of  Israel  pitched  before 
them,  like  two  little  flocks  of  kids  :  but  the  Syrians  filled  the  cimntry.^* 
It  will  now  be  remembered,  that  in  those  early  days  the  names  given  to 
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these  two  parties  were,  '^  the  Friends  of  the  Old  LeartUfi^j*  and  "  Friendi 
of  the  New,^^  They  are  titles^  to  which,  without  entering  into  any  pettj 
controversy,  we  had  not  only  no  objection,  but  adopted  them,  and  for 
certain  reasons,  we  prefer  them  stiU,  They  conyey  nothing  violent,  no- 
thing offensiye  in  sound,  and  if  their  actual  import  be  imderstood,  they 
seire  perfectly  well  to  indicate  by  far  the  most  momentous  diyision  of 
this  empire.  In  observing  it^  we  need  to  fetch  no  compass,  for  in  a 
straight  and  uninterrupted  line,  we  have  still  the  two  parties  standing 
before  us.  They  are,  as  they  have  ever  been, /or  and  agcdnst  the  Sacr»l 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  their  being  given  to  all,  without 
note  or  comment.  This  division,  as  being  the  first,  and  therefore  the 
most  ancient,  is  one  from  which  the  public  mind  ought  never  to  have 
been  diverted.  It  possesses  the  advantage  of  great  or  perfect  simplicify, 
nor  throughout  the  long  war  of  opinion,  is  there  any  other  by  which  a 
more  distinct  imderatanding  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  b^inning,  or  &om  the  first  moment,  the  firiends  of  the  eld 
learning  were  opposed  to  the  importation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  verna- 
cular tongue,  and  above  all  things  deprecated  their  being  given  to  the 
people.  They  hunted  after  them,  as  we  have  often  witnessed ;  they 
ordered  them  to  be  given  up ;  burnt  them,  and  even  those  who  read 
them,  or  possessed  them  and  refused  to  surrender.  Right  or  wrong,  the 
first  translator  traced  the  misery  of  the  day,  chiefly  to  this  opposition. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  new  learning,  eagerly  sought  after 
the  hated  book ;  they  read  it  with  insatiable  avidity,  and  cleaved  to 
it  in  the  face  of  threatening,  cruelty,  and  bitter  death.  By  them  it  was 
prized,  as  the  book  of  life  and  salvation,  as  the  voice  of  (Jod,  as  the  book 
of  the  wid  ;  and  still  it  went  on  to  prove,  as  it  had  declared,  "  mighty 
in  operation."  Even  its  first  arrival  had  served  to  shew  its  power, 
though  we  need  not  now  to  say  any  more  of  its  having  so  agitated  the 
men  of  the  Metropolis,  and  both  the  Universities  ;  of  its  rendering  alto- 
gether abortive  the  magnificent  and  deep-laid  scheme  of  Wolsley,  at 
Cardinal  College,  Oxford,  to  set  "  learning  against  learning  ;"  or  of  its 
having  so  moved  the  students  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  as  to  cause  the 
Primate  of  England  to  wail  over  the  change.  We  have  only  to  remem- 
ber the  many  other  minds,  on  which  divine  truth  took  so  deep  a  hold, 
and  these  belonging  to  no  professed  seat  of  learning.  The  thirst  seemed 
as  if  it  never  could  be  satisfied.  The  common  people  heard,  or  read 
gladly. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  the  gentlemen  of  "  the  old  learning,'" 
finding  that  all  threatening  and  denunciation  were  in  vain ;  having 
failed  to  exterminate  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  fiikiling  in  power  to 
consign  their  opponents  to  the  flames,  it  was  not  long  before  they  had 
brought  forward  what  they  styled  other  authorities  to  be  obeyed,  be- 
side that  which  was  daily  proving  itself,  and   so  powerfully,  to  be 
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fir  PBXMS.  In  fear  of  losing  their  influence;  and  with  it  their  emoluments, 
other  weapons  must  he  employed.    They  talked  learnedly  ahout  antv- 
guity.     They  mooted  the  authority  of  the  Churchy  even  such  as  it  had 
been  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  authority  of  ancient  doctors,  styled 
the  Fathers;  upon  which,  far  too  many  of  their  opponents  with  blind 
simplicity  followed  them  ;  whether  by  way  of  argument  or  in  the  way  of 
compliance,  to  proye  their  skill  in  polemics.  Certainly  these,  though  the 
professed  Mends  of  the  "  new  learning,"  had  nerer  intended  to  weaken 
or  betray  the  rising  cause  for  one  moment,  and  much  less  for  genera- 
tions to  come  ;  but  in  thus  acting,  they  but  little  knew  what  they  were 
about,  or  what  they  had  done.     As  yet  finr,  yexy  far  firom  being  suffi- 
ciently grounded  in  the  paramount,  the  exdusiye  authority  of  the  Word 
of  God,  they  were  not  alive  to  the  ti^  that  there,  and  there  (done,  they 
were  impregnable.    Had  they  but  firmly  maintained,  that  the  testimony 
of  Ood  was  the  ezclusiye  basis  on  which  belief  as  an  imperative  or  reli- 
gious duty  can  rest,  the  only  evidenoe  by  which  the  truths  there  re- 
vealed can  be  established,  and  that  all  obedience  must  be  regulated  by 
the  same  divine  and  unerring  standard ;  then  might  they,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  serenity  and  assurance,  have  waited  patiently  for  Jehovah,  as 
being  his  own  interpreter.    Then  and  there,  all  the  darts  of  the  enemy 
must  have  proved  as  stubble,  and  they  might  have  smiled  at  the  shaking 
of  any  spear.    But  once  drawn  aside,  once  moving  away  from  this  first 
principle,  whether  for  the  mere  sake  of  argument,  or  in  vain  hope  of 
conquest,  they  were  upon  forbidden  groimd ;  and  every  act  of  compliance 
proved  to  be  an  instance,  not  of  child-like,  but  of  childish  simplicity, 
only  far  worse  in  its  consequences.    Had  they  possessed  no  more  than  a 
just  apprehension  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  that  is,  of  his  supremacy  in 
power  and  efficacy,  they  must  have  remembered,  that  of  nothing  is  He 
more  jealous  than  of  his  sovereignty ;  but  that  by  such  a  course  the  Sa- 
cred Volume  was  virtually  dethroned    ''  The  only  book  left  us  of  Divine 
ibuthority,  not  in  any  thing  more  Divine  than  in  its  aU-aujfficiencyy^  was 
thus  not  treated  with  reverence  due.    And  what  then  ensued  ?    Have 
we  not  seen  gentlemen,  leaders,  or  professors,  of  both  '*  learnings,"  met 
at  one  common  table,  and  discussing  these  several  authorities  f    And 
have  we  not  witnessed  too  many  following  their  example  ?    The  Sacred 
Volume,  it  is  true,  had  been  given  to  the  people  providentially,  and  in- 
dependently of  all  these  men,  and  its  progress  to  the  present  hour  has 
been  conducted  afber  a  similar  fashion  ;  but  it  is  to  this  sad,  this  heed- 
less and  mistaken  movement,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  in  a  great  degree 
the  history  and  mystery  of  these  tufo  classes  within  this  kingdom.    Thus 
it  was  in  the  beginning,  that,  under  the  shew  of  argument,  the  adherents 
of  the  old  learning  contrived  to  maintain  their  ground,  nay,  and  prolong 
the  existence  of  their  "  learning  ;*'  for  precisely  so  have  they  acted, 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  has  offered,  ever  since.  The  party,  indeed, 
VOL.  II.  2  s 
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cannot  now  boast  that  they  are  one  and  indiTisibley  any  more  than  their 
opponents,  for  it  is  under  more  names  than  one;,  that  the  M  learning 
has  still  lingered  throughout  the  land.  From  generation  to  generation, 
its  votaries  have  surviyed,  and  oertainly  they  hare  been  oyer-roled  to 
serve  one  valuable  purpose ;  that  of  ever  and  anon  recalling^  if  act 
driving,  the  friends  of  the  new  learning,  to  their  first  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. That  principle  was  the  supreme  authority  and  dSlrwficieticy  of 
the  Saerei  Volwne  ;  and  had  this  only  been  regarded  as  tiie  pole-star,  and 
followed  fearlessly,  long  before  the  present  day,  though  not  upon  a  sea 
which  knows  no  storms,  the  natives  of  Britain  must  have  been  under  a 
clearer  sky.  On  the  contrary,  too  many  of  the  adherents  of  the  new 
learning,  though  never  done  with  repeating  their  fiivourite  maxim  re- 
specting the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  aione,  have  ever  since  treated  it  chiefly 
as  a  sheet  anchor,  and  as  if  it  were  to  be  resorted  to  only  when  assailed 
by  a  storm ;  though  it  was  given  them  also  as  a  chart  to  guide  through 
all  the  perils  of  the  deep.  A  grand  and  fundamental  first  principle, 
nay,  the  very  highest,  carrying  with  it  more  than  the  certainty  which 
characterizes  the  principles  of  any  science  or  art,  has  never  yot  been  duly 
revered  or  followed  out.  On  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  have  been  for 
ages  a  secret  dread  of  its  being  brought  into  use ;  although  never  till  the 
authority  and  completeness  of  Divine  Revelation  be  better  understood, 
can  there  be  less  than  two  opinions,  or  parties  ;  and  these  two,  as  main- 
tained  hitherto  by  not  a  few  who  have  received  the  Scriptures,  leading 
to  many  more.  8uch,  however,  was  the  first  great  controversy  in  Britain, 
and  as  it  took  precedence  of  all  others  in  point  of  titney  so,  aa  first  in 
point  of  importarice,  even  in  our  own  day  it  is  abundantly  manifest,  that 
all  subsequent,  aU  subordinate  points  of  difference,  submissively  wetii 
upon  its  progress,  and  upon  its  decision  even  still. 

On  looking  back  throughout  these  three  hundred  years,  it  now  becomes 
worthy  of  careful  observation,  that  whenever  the  question  of  autkority  has  been 
revived,  amde  from  that  of  Scripture  itself,  or  whenever  the  authority  of  wfaat 
is  called  Antiquity,  Tradition,  the  Fathers,  or  the  Church  has  been  brought 
forward,  with  whatever  appearanee  of  modesty,  and  in  language  however  im- 
posing ;  this  has  uniformly  turned  out  to  be  no  other  than  either  a  disparage- 
ment of  the  Sacred  Volume,  or  a  covert  attack  upon  Divine  Revelation  itself. 
Had  the  friends  of  the  new  learning,  instead  of  too  often  slumbering  or  sleep- 
ing, not  merely  brandished  their  first  fundamental  axiom,  but  in  good  fiudi, 
and  as  in  duty  bound,  acted  upon  U ;  the  mere  mention  of  such  authorities 
would  have  roused  them.  Instantaneously,  they  must  have  augured  that  the 
gwitlemen  of  ^  the  old  learning  '*  were  nigh,  that  the  hand  of  their  ancient 
enemy  was  upon  them.  Or  in  other  words,  that  the  all-sufficiency  or  supre- 
macy of  the  Sacred  Volume,  was  about  to  be  impugned.  The  votaries  of  the 
old  learning,  it  is  true,  have  long  left  this  designation  behind  them ;  they  have 
often  since  also  made  their  bow  to  the  Bible,  and  spoken  of  it  In  terms  of  ap- 
parent respect ;  but  he  must  be  but  a  novice  in  the  tactics  practised,  so  often 
and  so  long,  who  does  not  at  once  perceive  that  the  profiine  idea  of  the  tntir^- 
eieney  of  the  Sacred  Word  to  settle  every  point  of  faith  and  practice  is  cherished 
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still.  Indeed,  whenerer,  at  any  period,  this  oontroreray  has  been  revived,  this 
bad  and  baneful  sentiment  has  nott  merely  been  cherished,  but  expressed  with 
as  mneh  bold  impiety,  as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Of  this  early  and  mistaken  movement,  and  its  former  injurious  oonsequenoes, 
many  proofe  might  be  adduced,  for  we  must  still,  at  this  hour,  rigidly  inedst 
upon  our  twhtold  division  of  the  people,  whether  in  England  or  Scotland. 
Whatever  names,  profesaonally,  subsequent  disputants  might  and  did  assume, 
whenever  they  symbolized  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  learning,  to  prevent 
all  mystery  or  mistake,  and  see  dearly  how  the  nation  has  stood,  or  stands  at 
the  present  moment,  Uiey  must,  in  historioal  propriety,  ever  be  ranked  under 
the  same  general  title. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  Conferences  between  the  old  and 
new  learning  party,  was  held  in  1584,  by  the  very  same  man  who  proposed  our 
preaent  version  of  the  Scriptures  at  Hampton  Court  in  1 60S.M  But  to  pass  by 
intermediate  instances,  if  we  come  down  to  the  next  century,  or  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  the  reception  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  it  was  with  this  pemi> 
cious  confusion,  of  Divine  wiUi  human  authority,  that  Milton,  among  others  in 
his  day,  seems  to  have  been  so  much  annoyed.    ^  As  if,"  said  he — 

**  As  if  the  Divine  Scripture  wanted  a  supplement,  and  were  to  be  eked  out, 
they  cannot  think  any  doubt  resolved,  and  any  doctrine  confirmed,  unless  they 
run  to  that  indigested  heap  and  fry  of  authors,  which  they  call  Antiquity. 
Whatsoever  time,  or  the  heedless  hand  of  blind  chance,  hath  drawn  from  of 
old  to  this  present,  in  her  huge  drag-net,  whether  fish  or  sea-weed,  shells  or 
shrubs,  unpicked,  unchosen,  those  are  the  Fathers.  Seeing,  therefore,  some 
men,  deeply  conversant  in  books,  have  had  so  little  care  of  late,  to  give  the 
world  a  better  account  of  their  reading,  than  by  divulging  needless  imACTATRS, 
stuffed  with  specious  names  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarpus ;  with  fragments  of 
old  roartyrologies  and  legends  ;  to  distract  and  stagger  the  multitude  of  credu- 
lous readers,  and  mislead  them  from  their  strong  guards  and  places  of  safety, 
under  the  tuition  of  Holy  Writ :  it  came  into  my  thoughts  to  persuade  myself, 
setting  all  distances  and  nice  respects  aside,  that  I  could  do  religion  and  my 
Country  no  better  service  for  the  time,  than  doing  my  utmost  endeavour  to 
rwccUl  the  people  of  Grod  from  this  vain  foraging  after  straw,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  their  firm  stations  under  the  standard  of  the  gospel ;  by  making  ap- 
pear to  them,  first  the  insufficiency,  next  the  inconveniency,  and  lastly  the 
impiety  of  these  gay  testimonies,  that  their  great  Doctors  would  bring  them  to 
dote  on." 

Such  confusion  in  debate,  however,  such  departure  from  our  **  strong  guards 
and  places  of  safety  under  the  tuition  of  Holy  writ,"  it  is  well  known,  was  not 


10  "  The  Ck>iifereiioe  between  John  Bainolde  and  John  Hart  "—first  pablished  in  1588,  again 
in  1610 :  and  atteated  by  hia  opponent  to  be  "  the  faithM  report  of  that  which  pamed  in  con- 
ference between  them.**  Ralnolde  maintaining  the  supreme  anthority  of  Scripture,  as  well  as 
its  being  the  ohtp  Umehstcne  <iftrtUk  in  reliffUm  :  and  once  bowing  to  this  anthority  as  rerealcd 
in  Scrlptnre,  its  IteUeTerB,  he  insisted,  were  a  free  people,  having  neither  vieibU  altar  or  vieible 
sacrifices  to  lay  thereon.  But  *'  with  their  spiritoal  sacrifices  of  praise,  they  may  now  sing  the 
songs  of  the  Lord  in  all  places.  To  them  no  land  is  strange ;  no  ground  unholy.  Every  coast 
is  Jewry,  every  town  Jerusalem,  every  house  Zion,  and  every  fsithfnl  company,  yea,  every 
faithful  body,  a  temple  in  which  they  may  serve  God."  What  then  would  Rainolde  have  said, 
had  he  lived  in  our  day,  and  witnessed  the  wondrous  dispersion  of  the  version  he  proposed  ?  In 
his  view,  at  this  moment,  he  would  have  had  every  one  of  the  devout  roadera  of  his  English 
Bible,  whether  abroad  or  at  home,  near  or  a&r  ofl^,  to  have  felt  his  true  elevation,  and  all  to 
have  united  in  one  chorus — 

*'  To  me  rematns  nor  place  nor  time ;  My  country  is  in  ev'ry  clime, 
I  can  be  calm  and  free  from  care-<On  any  shore,  since  Odd  is  there' 
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then  to  die  away.  The ''  mistreBS  isbuid  of  all  the  Britiah,"  as  Milton  styled 
it^  has  had  iti  share  of  panios,  and  for  two  hundred  years,  has  heen  more  or 
leas  so  agitated  ever  since.  The  liying  heirs  or  representativeB  of  the  gentle- 
men of  **  the  old  learning,"  still  surrive,  and  thoo^  under  <4her  designatiofia^ 
not  only  hold  the  precise  sentiments  of  their  fore&thers  with  as  firm  a  grsi^ 
bat  with  as  much  of  spedoosness,  as  they  ever  displayed.  Never,  at  any  pre- 
vious period  have  they  sacoeeded  to  such  extent^  in  beguiling  away  the  minds 
of  many  from  the  main  question,  so  held  up  by  God  for  ages  before  this 
nation,  and  from  that  vital  two-fold  division,  which  has  existed  down  to  the  pre- 
sent hour.  In  proof  of  this,  it  may  only  be  observed,  that,  in  reference  to 
Christianity  itself,  there  is  a  point,  which,  in  these  eventftil  timesi,  has  been 
supposed  by  thousands,  and  even  of  the  ^  new  learning  party,"  to  have  mo  supe- 
rior. It  has  therefore  been  frequently  referred  to  by  them,  as  *<  the  qnestion 
of  questions,"  relating  to  what  is  called  the  Church.  A  short  time  now,  may 
discover  the  mistake,  for  there  if  a  point  superior,  and  being  one  where  God 
alone  is  specially  concerned,  sooner  or  later  it  must  have  the  precedence,  and 
the  sovereignty  belon^^g  to  it,  by  itself  alone.  Throughout  all  Europe^  but 
especially  in  this  country,  there  is  a  previous  question,  and  if  so,  it  must  be 
first  settied,  before  confosion  can  cease.  After  a  controversy  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  standing  upon  British  ground  may  we  not  dieriah  the 
hope  that  He  will  *'  magnify  his  word  above  all  his  name !"  Here  seems  to  be 
the  question,  which  must  be  more  fully  met,  than  it  has  ever  yet  been,  and 
in  a  far  different  manner,  before  the  general  surfiMC  of  this  kingdom  can 
exhibit  any  thing  superior  to  ^  the  working  of  the  sea  before  a  calm,"  rocking 
itself  to  rest. 

On  glancing  backward,  we  have  already  witnessed,  for  about  foriy  yeai%  aU 
the  heart-stirring  activity  displayed  in  dreulating  the  Bible,  without  note  and 
comment,  more  especially  in  the  English  tongue  ;  while  those  who  were  Ums 
employed  have  been  very  slow  to  believe  that  there  would  be,  or  eomid  be,  any 
reaction,  in  such  a  country  as  this ;  and  now  that  it  is  bubbling  up,  and  rising 
to  the  surface,  many  have  expressed  great  astonishment,  that  such  a  thing 
should  be  found  in  all  England.  They  must  have  been  slumbering,  however, 
nay,  sleeping,  for  even  still  their  eyes  are  &r  from  being  fully  opened.  Onr 
own  particular  interests,  our  own  rdigious  circles,  have  seemed  to  be  all  in  alL 
<<  It  is  especially  necessary,  in  the  present  day,"  says  one  party,  ^  that  we 
should  look  to  our  ovm  Church  as  our  divineIy-i4>pointed  guardian  and  instroe- 
tor  ;  as  light,  and  as,  consequently,  refuge  I"  And  so,  too^  many  appear  to 
have  felt,  till  the  enemy  is  actually  at  the  gates ;  nay,  and  within  the  gates. 
The  truth  is^  that,  after  their  own  ancient  &shion,  the  gentlemen  of  ^  the  old 
learning"  have  been  up  for  years,  and  working  with  unprecedented  activity. 
Whether  unobserved,  or  not  rightiy  understood  by  the  friends  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation, the  reaction  in  this  kingdom  is  now  of  above  twenty^eeven  years'  standings 
and  in  regular  progression. 

As  long  ago  as  the  year  1817,  a  learned  and  acute  disciple  of  the  old  learn- 
ing, though  living  on  the  continent,  then  foresaw  the  rising  of  this  doad,  and 
hailed  its  appearance  with  joy,  as  certainly  to  advance  in  the  direction  of 
Rome.  "  0  noble  England,"  said  he,  ^  you  formerly  were  the  first  enemies 
of  unity ;  to«day  the  honour  of  bringing  it  back  in  Europe  devolves  upon 
yoti."Si     Without  entering  into  the  grounds  of  his  prescience,  a  few  lea^ng 


»  Count  de  Miitotre  in  his  work  entitled  'Du  Pap«*.  1817*  PP.  4S3-49a    The  Count  died  in 
1821. 
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fiida  may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselTes.  Only  three  years  before  this,  it  is 
true,  the  cause  of  Divine  truth  appeared  to  wear  a  very  different  aspect,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  one  man,  Herbert  Marsh,  the  late  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
"  I  have  long  sinoe,"  Baid  he,  **  abandoned  the  thought  of  opposqig  the  Bible 
Society.  When  an  institution  is  supported  with  all  the  fervour  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  is  aided  by  the  weight  of  such  powerful  additional  causes,  an 
attempt  to  oppo%9  it,  is  like  attempting  to  oppose  a  torrent  of  burning  lava 
that  issues  from  Etna  or  Vesuvius."  Yet  but  a  very  short  period  had  elapsed, 
when  three  English  Bishops,  Tomline  of  Lincoln,  Law  of  Chester,'  and  Good- 
enough  of  Carlisle,  had  declared  their  sentiments,  as  adverse  to  this  mode  of 
drcnlating  universally  the  EngUdi  Bible,  without  note  and  conunent  What 
would  these  parties  have  said,  had  they  been  aware  of  the  fact,  that  Divine 
Providence,  at  the  moment^  was  accomplishing  as  much,  or  more,  in  the  way 
<tf  dif^tersing  the  English  Bible  by  sale,  wUktnU  any  mode  <U  aU  d^erentfrom 
the  UMtkU  eitrrent,  for  centuries  1 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  opposition  from  abroad  was  simultaneous. 
Since  the  year  1816  three  pontiffs,  out  of  four,  in  succession,  have  not  fiuled  to 
speak  out,  again  and  again,  rallying  the  votaries  of  ^  the  old  learning"  to 
action.^  At  the  same^moment  in  which  Count  de  Maistre  was  pubiiahing  his 
sentiments,  another  English  prelate,  Sparke  of  Ely,  had  spoken  out,  besides 
other  men  of  inferior  grade,  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  This  leaven  must 
then  be  left  to  ferment  and  fester  for  years,  till,  at  last,  the  good  people  of 
^g^and  were  to  have  their  attention  very  gradually  directed  to  specious 
nucEATES  once  more.  In  these,  too,  as  in  Milton's  age,  the  names  of  <*  Ignatius 
and  Polycarpus,"  with  many  others,  were  to  be  introduced  in  due  season.  The 
garb  of  great  ceremonial  sanctity  was  to  be  assumed,  and  the  danger  of  being 
polluted  by  the  touch  of  the  ceremonially  unclean  was  to  be  explained.  The 
prevailing  irreverence  of  the  age  was  to  be  condemned,  and  none  of  the  popular 
and  bad  ways  of  the  world  were  ever  to  be  theirs.  We  employ  only  such 
terms  as  they  have  themselves  afforded ;  and  yet  with  singular  inconsistency, 
all  these  years  have  they  been  carrying  on  tiieir  cause  anonymously,  through 
that  once  hated,  and  often  much  abused  engine— the  printing  press.  They 
commenced  cautiously,  with  no  more  than  four  pages,  at  the  easy  charge  of 
OM  jMJiay,  rising  by  degrees,  in  quantity  and  price,  as  their  readers  were  able 
to  bear  them,  till  they  reached  to  more  than  five  vdumes  octavo,  in  the  course 
of  ten  years.  Editors  of  newspapers  and  proprietors  of  reviews,  have  been  in 
constant  requisition,  to  say  nothing  of  poems  and  travels,  nay,  and  even  novels 
and  books  for  children.  Though  resident  in  Eng^d,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
nay,  understood  to  be  friends  of  the  new  learning,  but  certainly  living  on  its 
emohunenfcB,  it  is  curious  enough,  that  these  writers  actually  moan  over  their 
situation,  as  analogous  to  that  of  ^  the  Jews  in  Babybn ;"  while  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  they  have  been  in  constant  anticipation  of  some  great  approach- 
ing conflict.  For  the  ten  years  referred  to,  they  have  been  mustering  their 
forces  under  this  expressive  motto — ^  If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound, 
who  shall  prepare  himself  for  the  battle  ?"  Such,  in  our  day,  are  the  gentlemen 
of  the  old  learning. 

Now,  notwithstanding  this  «tignlv  motto,  in  the  entire  compass  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  any  five  volumes 
octavo^  so  fully  charged  with  sentences  of  u%eeiiain  or  ambiguous  meaning,  to 


M  TIm  CardinaU  Chianunoote,  Delia  Oenga,  and  Capellari,  paMiing  undur  the  titles  of  Pius 
Vli.,  Leo  XII.,  aud  Gregory  XVI.,  aa  to  be  mentioned  presently. 
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say  nothing  here  of  other  qoalities.  Whatever  may  be  tfaonght  of  the  tmmpei, 
^  imoertainty  of  aoond"  has  been  the  perpetual  complaint  of  readefs  not  aiew. 
This,  however^  need  to  hare  awakened  no  Burprise,  now  that  these  writen,  in 
their  fifth  Yjdome,  have^  at  last^  divulged  that  in  their  system — mjftUry  and 
reterte  are  two  cardinal  points. 

So  far  as  Christianity  itself  is  eoncemed,  the  confusion  whidi  reogns  tfaroqgfa- 
oat  these  Tracts,  between  what  is  external  and  internal,  between  bodily  Berrice 
and  the  operations  of  the  mind  ;  between  repentance  towards  God,  or  faidi 
towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  obedience  to  rcTealed  positiye  Inatitn- 
tions ;  between  the  rest,  the  perfect  rest  to  the  conscience  which  the  Savioiir 
giwif  upon  belieying  in  Him,  and  the  rest  to  the  soul  which  the  obedient  be- 
liever finds  in  his  service  ;  the  radical  distinction  between  objective  and  sub- 
jective religion,  or  between  the  glorious  work  of  the  Redeemer  wrought  ybr  as, 
and  the  glorious  work  of  the  Spirit  to  be  perfected  in  us — On  all  these  vital 
points,  so  far  from  any  certainty  of  sound,  the  confusion  is  so  frequent^  so  uni- 
form and  complete,  that  no  more  than  one  question  can  present  itself  to  the  in- 
telligent Christian.  What  if  the  eaute  f  For  after  ten  years'  labour,  some  pre- 
siding cause  there  must  be. 

Their  long-drawn  lucubrations,  partaking  so  much  of  the  darkness  of  liie 
night,  on  all  other  subjects,  are  only  effects,  while  it  is  with  the  cause  akme 
that  the  nation,  as  the  nation,  lias  been  ooncemed  iWun  the  beginning.  Posterity 
may,  and  probably  will,  enquire  with  surprise,  what  had  become  of  the  friends 
of  **  the  new  learning"  all  AtM  time*  Were  it  not  to  substantiate  that  infinitdy 
important  point  with  which  the  admiring  readers  of  the  Knglish  Bible  have  to 
do,  no  consideration  whatever  could  have  induced  us  to  quote  one  sentence  ; 
but  if  the  sickening  sentiments  of  these  writers  have  made  such  progress 
from  the  heart  of  England,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  history  of  the  Saobed  Volohb,  were  we  not  to 
verify  all  that  we  have  asserted.  Uncertainty  of  sound,  may  have  perplexed 
many  readers,  in  reference  to  other  points  ;  but  there  is  unlwypily  no  am- 
biguity whatever  with  regard  to  the  Oiuclss  of  God. 

**  It  is  enough,"  say  they,  *'  It  is  enough  that  Scripture  has  been  overruled 
to  contain  the  whole  Christian  faith,  and  that  the  early  Church  so  tan^t, 
though  its  form  at  first  sight  might  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion."  ''  Yet, 
while  we  admit,  or  rather  maintain,  that  the  Bible  is  the  one  standard  of  faatfa^ 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  euppoee  the  overruling  hand  of  God  to  go 
farther  than  we  are  told  it  has  gone."  ^  Both  the  history  of  its  composition, 
and  its  internal  structure,  are  against  its  being  a  complete  depository  of  the 
Divine  Will,  unless  the  early  Church  says  it  is !  !  Now  the  eariy  Church  does 
not  tell  us  this.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  that  a  complete  code  of 
morale,  or  of  Church  government,  or  of  rtter,  or  of  dieoiplinef  is  in  Scripture  ; 
and  therefore  so  far  the  original  improbability  remains  in  force !  1" 

The  reader  will  mark  here  the  artful  though  absurd  distinction,  drawn 
between  faith  and  'practice,  or  between  what  we  are  to  believe  and  <*  how  we 
are  to  behave  ourselves  in  the  house  of  God,"  or  even  anywhere.  Bul^  again, 
and  as  if  they  had  admitted  too  much,  even  respecting  faith,  they  say — 

**  These  extracts  show  not  only  what  the  Anglican  doctrine  is,  but,  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  phrase  '  rule  of  faith,'  is  no  symboUcal  expression  with  us, 
appropriated  to  some  one  sense  ;  certainly  not  as  a  definition,  or  attribute  of 
Holy  Scripture.  And  it  is  important  to  insist  upon  this,  firom  the  very  great 
misconceptions  to  which  the  phrase  gives  rise.  Pekhaps  its  use  had  BEiTBn 
BE  AVOIDED  ALTOGETHBB.    lu  the  sciise  iu  which  it  is  commonly  understood 
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Ml  this  day,  Seripture,  it  is  plain*  is  not^  on  Anougait  principleBy  the  rule 
of  iiutfa  I  r 

Thos^  with  «  degree  of  Mdness  which  might  well  have  startled  all  England, 
so  mudi  do  these  men  take  it  upon  them  to  say,  on  Anglioan  pxindj^esy  only 
lamenting  oyer  the  **  rery  great  misconceptions"  and  *^  conmum  understand- 
ing/' which  do  not  oompcfft  and  agree  with  their  pemioions  sentiments.  Bui 
this  is  not  all.  The  Sacred  Volume  itself  has  been  disparaged  by  them,  nay, 
airaigned  and  spoken  of  in  a  style  as  dangerous  to  the  community  as  any  which 
has  erer  been  employed  these  three  hundred  years.  The  original  bumen  of  the 
Bible  spoke  out,  and  were  not  misunderstood.  There  was  neither  *^  mystery" 
nor  **  resenre"  in  them ;  nor  did  they,  like  our  modem  friends  of  the  old  learn- 
ing, plead  hard  for  any.  Warham  and  Tunstal  denounced  the  New  Testament 
m  English  as  ^  penudons  poison."  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  otfaen^  raved  against 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  as  ^  dangerous,"  but  these  writers,  in  our 
day,  have  had  the  profanity  to  assail  the  very  style  and  structure,  the  explidt- 
Bcas  and  adorable  fulness  of  IMvine  Revelation  itself.  Like  purblind  men,  out 
of  humour  with  the  stars  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  for  want  of  f^tstem,  they 
are  so  much  so  with  the  Volume  of  Inspiration  itself,  that  it  is  impossible  they 
can  sing,  we  do  not  say  without  reserve,  but  without  hypocrisy,  even  the  nine- 
teenth Psalm.  Levelling  the  Grades  of  the  most  high  God  wiUi  the  opinions  of 
frail  men,  what  is  the  language  they  have  presumed  to  hold  in  the  ears  of  thdr 
eountrymen  f    In  love  to  adoration  of  their  ^  Fathers,"  they  tell  us, — 

**  It  the  Fathers  contradict  each  other  in  word%  $o  do  passages  of  Scripture 
contradict  each  other !  1"  Nor  will  this  suffice.  ^  I  have  above  insisted  much 
opon  this  point,"  says  one  of  these  men,  **  that  if  Seriptmr^  coiUaitu  any  rdiffioui 
8TSTBM  at  ollf  it  mutt  eoiUain  U  oovsaTLT,  and  teach  it  obscubbly,  beeaute  it  U 
altogether  meet  immxthodical  and  laaBGUULB  in  its  structure!**  Nay,  pinched 
by  an  expression,  which  even  Tunstal  and  Crardiuer,  in  their  early  day,  had 
jJlowed  to  pass,  viz. — *^  Scripture  contains  all  things  necessary  to  be  believed 
to  salvation ;"  this  insidious,  but  withal  weak  writer,  cannot  permit  it  to  stand, 
without  this  pro£uie  comment.  **  Doubtless^"  says  he,  ^  Scripture  eontaine  all 
things  necessary  to  be  believed;  but  there  may  be  things  eontainedj  which  are 
not  on  the  eur/aee,  and  things  which  bdong  to  the  ritual  and  not  to  bdief.  Points 
of  faith  may  lie  under  the  snriace,  foxmis  of  observaitob  nbed  not  be  in  Scrip- 

TVBB  AT  ALL  !  1 " 

After  lanigoage  such  as  this,  spoken  and  printed  in  England  in  the  nineteenth 
oentnry^  and  much  more  to  the  same  awfiil  effect,  and  alter  betraying  egregious 
Ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  many  passages  of  Scripture  itself,  is  it  marvellous 
that  these  anonymous  writers^  by  good  words  and  lair  speeches,  should  have  been 
trying  to  deceive  the  hearts  of  Uie  simple !  They  have  been  more  than  artfully 
insinuating  that  the  free  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Volume  among  the  people  ii  un- 
NVCESBAiiT  or  IMSXPBDISNT,  «ay,  cvcu  ofDAHQKBOvs  ooMSEquBNCs  I !  Here,  then, 
beyond  all  question,  we  have  before  us  no  other  than  the  gentlemen  of  ^  the  Old 
Learning"  once  more.  They  have  been  overruled,  upon  British  ground,  in  past 
days,  to  hasten  forward  the  cause  of  God,  and  they  will  be  so  again,  but  to  a  more 
glorious  extent  than  ever.  For  above  ten  years  they  have  been  sounding  their 
trumpet,  &r  as  their  feeble  breath  could  carry  it,  and  the  only  marvel  has  been, 
where  are  the  friends  of  the  New  Learning!"  Here  there  need  to  be  no  mis- 
take. There  is  now  no  mystery,  no  reserve,  no  uncertain  sound.  To  turn  aside 
after  any  subordinate  point,  to  linger  with  such  opponents,  on  any  subject  what- 
ever, rdating  to  the  credenda  or  agenda^  to  faith  or  practice,  would  be  not  only 
time  lost,  but  worse  than  wasted,  or  out  of  place.  This  was,  in  fiMSt,  the  original, 
the  old  and  sad  mistake  committed  iu  England,  as  already  explained  ;  and  these 
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mystical  wHten,  for  a  HtUe  8easo%  may  haye  saeceeded  imniateadinga.  few  abler 
men  away  from  **  their  strong  guards  and  places  of  safety  mider  the  tuition  off 
Holy  Writ."  There  they  might  have  exposed  the  6Ld  enemy,  and  the  root  of  all 
confusion,  and  have  *'  recalled  the  people  of  God  from  this  vain  ioraging  alter 
straw."  But  our  present  and  main  inquiry  is  after  the  reittable  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  early  ^  Friends  of  the  New  Leanung."  Let  them  only  gire  onoe  again 
the  ancient  and  ^  certain  sound,"  and  let  it  be  clearly  seen  who  they  are  that  ara 
'^  prepared  for  the  battle."  The  fint  was  tat  the  poeseanon  of  the  Book  itself, 
and  a  more  memorable  one  was  neyer  sustained  upon  British  ground ;  let  the 
lent,  and  tax  more  noble  contest,  be  for  thb  AMourrSf  thb  solb  akd  supbems 

AUTHOBXTT  OF  THB  WoRD  OT  Gk>D. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  erident  that  Count  de  Mustre,  in  1817,  had  not  been  alto- 
gether without  data,  when  he  hailed  Old  E<ngland  as  his  forlcni  hope.  The 
sentiments  of  these  writers  had  aJTorded  some  gleams  of  comfort,  and  for  some 
years  past  they  have  occasioned  more  heart-felt  joy  to  Old  Rome  than  her  pon- 
tiib  and  cardinals  have  tasted  for  ages  ;  but,  strange  to  add,  fiur  more  than  she 
has  received  from  any  other  European  nation  of  the  day  !  And  if  so,  what  have 
been  the  sentiments  issuing  from  that  quarter  for  more  than  twenty-ei^t  years 
past !    The  pontiffs  themselves  will  explain. 

The  first  man  who  sounded  the  alarm  as  to  the  diqienaoB  of  the  Word  of 
God,  was  Cardinal  Chiaramonte,  or  Pius  VII.  A  prisoner  of  France  till  his 
enlargement  in  1814,  in  two  years  after  he  began  to  speak  out  By  his  PH>*^ 
brief,  dated  1st  June,  1816,  the  Bible  Society  was  ^  a  most  crafty  invention,  by 
which  the  very  foundations  of  religion  were  undermined," — ^that  i%  it  is  here  ae* 
knowledged,  of  Am  religion, — ^^  apetHUnes^^  he  adds,  ^  and  defiUment  oftKefaUkf 
mott  imminently  dangerovs  to  eotUe  /"  This  is  precisely  the  same  language  whieli 
the  reader  heard  coming  from  the  pens  of  Old  Warham  and  Tunstal,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  years  ago.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1 824,  out  came  an  Encydieal 
(circular)  Letter,  from  Hannibal  della  Genga  or  Lea  XII.,  his  successor,  de- 
nouncing all  such  institutions  as  "  strolling  with  effrontery  throughout  the  world, 
contemning  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,"  though  not  speaking  one  word  about 
them.  But  then  the  Bible  Society  was  ^  labouring  with  all  its  might  to  trans- 
late, or  rather  pervert,  the  Holy  Bible  into  the  vtdgar  language  of  etery  natiamj* 
And  now,  only  last  year,  or  the  8th  May,  1844,  Cardinal  Capellari,  or  Gregory 
XVI.,  has  issued  his  zealous  Encyclical  Letter,  following  up  his  predeoessors. 
**  We  confirm,"  says  he,  and  by  AposMioal  authority  renew,  the  aforesaid  direc- 
tions already  issued,  concerning  the  fwifioaHofi,  distriimtumy  reading^  and  rtUn- 
Oon^  of  ike  Holy  Scriptures,  translated  into  the  wlgcw  toa^iief."— ^  At  the  same 
time  it  will  also  be  your  duty.  Venerable  Brethren,  to  seiu  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  iaithful,  not  only  Bibles  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  published  contraiy 
te  the  directions  of  the  Roman  pontifib,  but  also  proscribed  or  injurious  booln 
of  every  sort^  that  the  fiuthful  may  be  taught  by  your  monitions  and  authority, 
icAat  sort  of  pasture  they  should  consider  salutary  to  them,  and  ithat  noxious  and 
deadly!" 

Nor  M  this  all^— see  votaries  of  *>  the  Old  Learning,"  in  our  own  Country, 
j<Hned  hand  in  hand  with  this  old  man,  just  verging  on  the  grave,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine,  in  the  <<  Association"  for  the  propagation  of  sudi  sentiments,  under 
his  own  immediate  patronage,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  vicars  in  Britain. 
^  The  bond  of  union  amongst  its  members  b  simply  to  recite  a  very  shoK  prayer 
every  day,  and  to  subscribe  one  half -penny  a  week  to  the  ftmds  ^  in  the  distri- 
butiott  of  which,  *<  Scotland  and  the  English  colonies  have  btfgely  participated." 
Or  witness  « the  College  for  Foreign  Missions"  established  in  Ireland,  and  now 
taken  under  the  wing  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome.    Mass  is  offaced  up  every 
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dof  for  the  tubHriber$yhymg  and  dead,  and  tliey  areaUpromiBeda  special  share 
in  all  the  masses,  the  prayers,  and  oonversions,  which  may  be  the  fruit  of  this 
institation.  They  are  looking  as  &r  as  the  wide  world  for  their  field  of  action, 
and  talk  of  five  hundred  millions  of  their  fellow  creatures  as  ^  buried  in  the 
darkness  of  idolatry  /"  In  one  word,  at  no  former  period  in  the  history  of  the 
western  world,  have  the  gentlemen  of  the  Old  Learning  been  more  upon  the 
alert  after  one  object  To  a  man,  they  all  fight  under  the  old  banner,  though 
by  no  means  after  the  same  fiery  fashion ;  but  the  inscription  unftvled  is  precisely 
the  same  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago.— -*<  ^0  Bi6{tf  tf  to  6e  ^«M  to  tA« /M0P& 
of  any  fiattoa  upon  earth  in  timr  wmaeular  tongne.**  To  give  it,  sayjthey,  would 
not  only  be  ^  profane  efirontery,"  but  uniting  to  spread  ^  pestilence"  and  '^  de- 
filement" through  the  earth]! !  Let  the  words  be  noted  down  and  remembered, 
for  when  all  this  is  taken  into  account,  as  coming  from  the  puny  lips  of  dying 
men,  the  long-suffering  of  God  with  Europe,  at  this  late  day,  is  certidnly  by  far 
the  most  marvellous  feature  in  his  government  of  the  world.  If  men  will  go 
on  after  this  fashion^  as  ripe  for  judgment,  they  must  be  left  to  their  inevitable 
doom. 

It  is  with  our  0¥m  countrymen,  however,  that  we  have  mainly  to  do, 
ftod  when,  in  conclusion,  one  is  constrained  to  turn  his  eye  to  that  par- 
ticular quarter,  in  England,  from  whence  this  sympathy  with  "  the  Old 
Learning"  has  proceeded,  what  associations  are  these  which  crowd  upon 
the  mind  !  It  seems  as  if  the  spot  had  been  selected,  in  order  to  rouse 
the  public  mind.  Among  all  the  cities  in  Britain,  was  this  that  one 
which  became  the  seat  of  the  yerj  first  printing  press  set  up  in  this  king- 
dom ?  So  it  has  been  affirmed ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  other 
associations  more  than  sufficient  to  awaken  the  mind  and  rivet  the  eye 
of  every  reader  of  his  Bible  in  the  land.  Here  it  was  that  the  mormng 
star  first  rose  in  England,  and  so,  over  Europe  ;  when  our  own  Wick- 
lifTe  first  opened  to  the  people  of  his  country  the  treasures  of  Divine 
Truth  in  their  mother  tongue.  Here  it  was  where  the  immortal  Tyndale 
first  gave  his  lectures  on  Scripture,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  way. 
And  not  to  mention  others,  here  it  was  where,  a  hundred  and  eighty 
years  ago,  there  was  one  resident  at  Oxford  who  so  nobly  met  the  so- 
phistry of  his  own  day,  in  disparagement  of  that  Sacred  Volume,  which 
he  regarded  with  such  intelligent  and  profound  reverence.  AU  that 
profane  and  sophistical  verbiage  which  has  been  repeated  since,  he  seems 
to  have  more  than  answered,  by  anticipation. 

^  It  has,"  said  he,  ^  been  a  common  saying  among  the  ancients,  that  even 
Jupiter  oould  not  please  all.  But  by  the  objections  I  meet  with  against  the 
Scripture,  I  find  that  the  true  Grod  himself  is  not  free  from  the  imputations  of 
his  audacious  creatures,  who  impiously  presume  to  quarrel,  as  well  with  his  Re- 
▼elaUons  as  with  his  Providence,  and  express  no  more  reverence  to  what  He 
hath  dictated  than  to  what  He  doth,** — '^  For  some  of  them  are  pleased  to  say, 
that  Book  is  too  obscure ;  others,  that  it  is  immethodical ;  others,  that  it  is  con* 
tradictory  to  itself;  others,  that  its  neighbouring  parts  are  incoherent ;  others, 
that  it  is  unadorned ;  others,  that  it  is  flat  and  unafiecting ;  others,  that  it 
abounds  with  useless  repetitions.  And,  indeed,  so  many  and  so  various  are  the 
faults  and  imperfections  imputed  by  these  men  to  the  Scripture,  that  my  wonder 
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at  them  would  be  almost  as  great  as  my  tronble.  If  I  cUd  not  also  eonsider  how 
much  it  is  the  interest  of  the  great  Adversary  of  mankind,  and  eapeeially  of  tiie 
Churdby  to  depreciate  composmres,  whidi,  if  duly  r«9er$nced,  would  prore  so 
destnictiTeto  his  kingdom  and  his  designs.'' 

In  oppositon  to  the  poUnting  and  prolsne  sentiments  so  arrogantly  put  forth 
by  these  more  modem  objeotorsy  O,  how  different  was  the  view  takea  of  hia  Bible 
by  this  iUestrioiis  man  ! 

'  He  that  shall  attentively  surrey  that  whole  body  of  canonical  wntingB  we 
now  call  the  Btblb,  and  shall  judiciously  in  thdr  tywlem  compare  and  oonfer 
them  with  each  other,  may  discern  upon  the  whole  matter  so  admirable  a  eon- 
teztnre  and  di^osition,  as  may  manifest  that  Book  to  be  the  work  of  the  same 
Wisdom  which  so  accurately  composed  the  Book  of  Nature,  and  so  divinely  oon- 
trived  the  vast  &bricof  the  world." 

'*  When  I  reflect  on  the  Author  and  the  ends  of  Scripture,  and  vrben.  I  allow 
myself  to  imagine  how  exqutMUe  a  spnmetry  Omniscience  doth,  and  after  ages 
probably  will,  discover  in  the  Scripture's  method,  I  think  it  just  to  check  my 
forward  thoughts,  and  am  reduced  to  think  that  economy  die  wisest  that  is 
chosen  by  a  Wisdom  so  boundless  that  it  can  at  once  survey  all  expedienti^  and 
so  unbiassed,  that  it  hath  no  interest  to  choose  any,  but  for  its  being  fittest" 

But  notwithstanding  ^  the  Bible  loses  much  by  not  being  considered  as  a 
fyttem."  ^  And  as  the  Word  of  God  is  termed  a  lig^  so  hath  it  this  property 
of  what  it  is  called,  that  both  the  platMst  ruMtie$  may,  if  they  will  not  wilfhlly 
shut  their  eyes,  by  the  benefit  of  its  light  direct  their  steps ;  and  the  deeped  phi- 
loeophert  may  be  exerdsed,  if  not  dazzled,  with  its  abstruser  mysteries.  Thns^ 
in  the  Scripture,  the  ignorant  may  learn  aU  requisite  knowledge,  and  the  mosit 
knowing  may  leam  to  discern  their  ignorance. 

And  I  use  the  Scripture,  not  as  an  arsenal,  to  be  resorted  to  only  for  anns 
and  weapons  to  defend  this  par^,  or  to  defeat  its  enemies,  but  as  a  nuatehUu 
temfU  where  I  delight  to  be,  to  cotUempicOe  the  beatUg,  the  symmetry,  and  Ae  mag- 
nificence  of  the  structure,  and  to  increase  my  awe^  and  excite  my  devoUon  to  the 
Deity  there  preached  and  adored."^ 

To  that  of  Robert  Boyle,  we  might  have  added,  for  the  last  age,  the  testimony 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Oxonians  that  university  ever  produced.  We  refer  to 
Sir  William  Jones,  who  would  have  started  with  horror  at  some  recent  expres> 
sions  said  to  have  come  firom  that  quarter.  But  every  reader  must  be  fiMntii^ 
with  his  hmgnage,  and  his  devoted  admiration  of  that  Inspired  Volume,  at  which 
men  of  far  inferior  information  and  attainment  have  sneered.  After  one  of  the 
largest  surveys  which  has,  perhaps,  ever  been  taken  by  one  mind,  he  r^arded 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  very  Kby  of  Enowledob. 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  great  injustice  to  Oxford,  and  ihat 
throughout  our  own  times,  did  we  not  discover  something  there  in 
which  there  is  neither  ^  mysteiy"  nor  '^reserve,"  nay,  something  happily 
far  superior  to  any  testimony  from  men.  If  sympathy  with  **  the  Old 
Learning"  has  been  oozing  out  from  a  certain  class,  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  and  though  the  friends  of  the  N^ew  may  have  been  bordering 
upon  slumber,  has  there  been  no  overwhelming  echo  from  ihe  Oxford 


»  See  that  ftdmirable  book,—*'  ConiideratioDa  on  the  Stylo  of  the  H0I7  ScripCime,  hj  tihr 
Hon.  Robert  Bople,  8vo.,  1063.  A  Latin  tiwislation  of  it  wm  piinted,  intended  meet  piolwU; 
for  the  itudenta  at  Oxitord.    Oxoniae,  Tjpis  W.  H  .   Impenra  Ric.  Davm.    I068l 
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press  itself  1  If,  in  times  long  sinoey  that  City  stands  distinguished  by 
deeds  so  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  English  Bible,  and  sentiments 
so  due  to  the  nugeety  and  perfection  of  the  Sacred  Volume  ;  in  coming 
down  to  the  {Hresent  day,  has  there  been  no  busy,  no  perpetual,  no  palp- 
able proceeding  there  ?  Has  there  been  no  course  of  action,  regular 
as  the  rising  sun,  and  reminding  us  of  that  Providence  which  we  hare 
so  often  obserred,  in  such  varied  forms,  for  three  hundred  years  ?  Let 
us  look,  and  see. 

It  is  in  this  locality,  for  more  than  ten  years,  that  certain  anonymous 
writers  have  been  very  busy ;  but  has  nothing  been  doing  there,  in  multi- 
plying the  Sacred  Record  of  which  they  have  thus  dared  to  speak  ?  On  the 
contrary,  and  above  every  other  spot  upon  earth,  has  there  been  a  work 
proceeding,  from  week  to  week,  in  favour  of  those  Scriptures?  Ab- 
suredly  there  has,  and  even  future  generations  will  be  exulting  in  the 
effects,  when  writers  on  the  times  are  mouldering  in  the  grave.  Among 
the  cities  of  this  kingdom,  or  of  the  world,  the  point  of  distinction  at 
Oxford  is  confined  to  one,  and  that  one  connected  with  the  English 
BmUy  without  note  or  comment.  During  these  years  it  has  been  affirmed 
to  be  within  the  power  of  its  noble  printing  press,  that  they  could  print 
a  Bible  entire,  in  one  minute  /  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  power  pos- 
sessed has  been  employed  in  giving  existence  to  the  Divine  Record,  in 
our  native  tongue,  and  to  such  an  amount,  that  it  has  exceeded  that  of 
the  presses  of  all  the  cities  in  continental  Europe  put  together !  Even 
London  and  Cambridge,  with  all  their  myriads  of  copies,  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  Oxford  alone  I 

If,  then,  there  has  been  an  enemy  in  this  quarter,  threatening,  how- 
ever feebly,  to  come  in  like  a  flood,  is  no  significance  to  be  attached  to 
the  singular  fact  now  stated  ?  Or  rather,  in  the  veiy  camp  where  he 
has  been  so  long  sounding  his  trumpet,  has  not  a  standard  every  morn- 
ing been  lifted  up  against  him  ?  In  the  conflict  to  which  his  motto  has 
so  often  invited,  although  he  intended  but  a  local  and  far  inferior  one, 
since  the  stress  of  battle,  before  long,  must  bear  on  this  one  point — ^the 
Sacred  Volume  and  its  all-sufficiency,  whether  for  ^'  the  plainest  rustic** 
or  "  the  deepest  philosopher  ;"  then  will  it  be  remembered,  as  at  least 
some  encouragement,  that  no  spot  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth  has  been  so 
distinguished  as  Oxford,  the  school  of  Wickliffe  and  Tyndale,  for  the 
multiplication  of  the  English  Bible. 

If,  however,  the  ancient  contest  between  the  Old  Learning  and  the 
New  is  ever  to  be  revived,  not  only  must  all  '^  mystery**  and  ''  reserve*' 
be  dismissed,  but  all  other  consequential  points  be  lost  in  the  grand  one. 
By  the  New  Learning,  as  in  days  of  old,  is  to  be  understood, — the  Biile, 
fcithout  note  or  comment,  in  our  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  surely,  if  the  history 
of  the  past  is  admitted  to  be  any  guide  for  the  future,  and  if  there  be 
any  tide,  or  any  voice,  in  human  affairs,  the  Ruler  of  nations  appears  to 
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be  summoning  the  mind  of  Britain,  and  aboTe  every  other  nation,  to  his 
<nim  highest  movement.  If,  then,  this  summons  is  ever  to  be  obeyed,  if  the 
devoted  admirers  of  Divine  Revelation  are  once  more  to  be  fitvouied  to 
engage  in  this,  the  highest  of  all  warfure,  might  it  not,  asa  pxeliminaiy, 
prove  to  be  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discrimination  or  discerning  wisdom, 
if,  turning  away  from  all  inferior  or  subordinate  sources  of  turmoil  and 
confusion,  the  British  mind  were  afresh  directed,  with  unmitigable  en- 
ergy, to  that  (me  division  of  the  people  which  has  in  realKy  existed 
throughout  all  the  past,  or  from  the  beginning  ?  Sometime  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Sacred  Volume  in  our  native  language,  other  divisions 
of  the  community  in  Britain  there  were,  and  others  since,  &r  too  many, 
but  all  these  with  only  one  exception,  have  been  transitory  or  evanescent, 
as  &X  as  this  life  itself  is  transitory.  To  all  these  divisions,  the  people  at 
large,  and  in  succession,  have  bid  a  final  adieu,  upon  the  silent  solemn 
shore  of  that  vast  ocean  we  must  sail  so  soon.  Kay,  by  living  survivors,  all 
these  have  been  often  laid  aside  at  the  mouth  of  the  grave.  Not  so  the 
one  uninterrupted,  the  permanent  division,  to  which  we  have  all  along 
adverted,  and  now  allude.  Amidst  the  times  that  have  passed  over  us, 
and  many  changes,  this  has  alike  concerned  every  generation,  and  the 
people  entire  have  passed  away  in  succession  in  one  of  only  two  chane- 
ters, — "  Those  who  had  received,  and  those  who  had  not  reoeiv^  the  love 
of  the  trtUhf  or  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it"  At  first,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, this  division  soon  became  palpable  or  visible  to  eveiy  eye.  As  if 
it  had  been  expressly  intended  to  explain  to  all  posterity  its  infinite  im- 
portance, to  save  from  all  delusion  or  mistake  in  time  to  come,  it  was 
marked  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  a  division  of  the 
community  then  accompanied  by  distress  in  eveiy  form  of  persecu- 
tion, of  imprisonment,  and  death  by  fire.  It  seemed  meet  to  Infinite 
wisdom  to  permit,  that  this  line  should  be  drawn  in  Hood,  by  the  awful 
instrumentality  of  the  rack  and  the  stake,  by  the  flames  and  their  ashes, 
or  pining  death  in  prison ;  and  though  all  these  horrors  have  passed 
away,  this  line  now  stands  out,  thus  glaringly,  in  authentic  history,  as  a 
division  of  the  entire  community,  from  which  the  eye  of  Omniscience 
all  along  has  never  removed,  nor  ever  will. 

To  this,  the  original  division  of  the  nation  entire,  we  are,  by  the  pre- 
sent narrative,  happily  confined:  and  if,  to  be  understood,  even  the 
history  of  our  Bible  requires  to  be  studied  by  itself,  in  distinction  from 
all  other  things  in  the  shape  of  a  book ;  so  unquestionably  does  this 
momentous  division  of  our  countrymen,  as  their  individual  highest 
concern. 

In  these  circumstances,  as  fur  as  the  history  of  our  Vernacular  Scrip- 
tures is  concerned,  to  the  existing  generation  the  last  half  century  ap- 
pears to  form  but  one  season,  and  one  now  calling  for  no  transient  retro- 
spect.   An  impressive  period  it  has  been,  not  merely  full  of  importanoe. 
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or  distingoished  for  its  awakening  character^  but  teeming  with  events, 
many  of  which  have  been  fraught  with  consequences.  They  haye  been 
gexminant  or  prospectiye  events,  and  the  present  result  is,  in  those  who 
think  at  all  for  their  cotmtry,  a  disposition  to  look,  foncard,  and  in  not 
a  few,  to  look  after  what  is,  or  may  be  approaching.  Now,  with  imme- 
diate reference  to  Scriptural  Christianity,  and  far  apart  from  all  party 
considerations,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  a  remarkable  change 
of  feeling  in  the  reflecting  community,  as  prevailing  throughout  the 
Jirsi  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  this  period,  and  the  hut  ten.  The  feeling  has 
been  the  same,  and  may  be  described  as  one  of  thoughtful  expectation 
in  all.  In  some  over-anxious  and  undisciplined  minds,  it  amounts  to  a 
feeling  of  apprehension  as  to  what  may  transpire,  and  they  have  been 
looking  round  about  to  consider  what  has  been,  in  time  past,  the  only 
9heet-<mekcr  of  their  native  Island. 

During  the  first  ten  years,  the  over-anxious  eye  turned  to  France, 
during  the  last  ten,  strange  to  say,  it  has  done  the  same  to  Italy.  Du* 
ring  the  first  ten,  Rome  then  so  depressed,  and  by  France  about  to  be 
laid  lower  still,  excited  no  apprehension  whatever  for  a  single  moment ; 
but  every  post  from  Paris  was  regarded  with  anxious  avidity.  Infideli- 
ty, associated  with  a  species  of  fearful  immorality,  formed  the  subject 
of  general  apprehension  then :  the  revival  of  what  we  have  all  along 
styled  "  the  Old  Learning,"  with  its  pernicious  cloud  of  superstitious 
observance,  is  deprecated  now.  The  first  ten  years,  therefore,  with  those 
which  immediately  succeeded,  may  afford  to  the  existing  age,  some  in- 
valuable lesson,  in  reference  to  the  last  ten.  Some  safe  and  deep  in- 
struction may,  at  present,  be  drawn  firom  that  emphatic  summons  of 
awakening.  For  instance,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  distinctly  remembered, 
that  it  was  not  any  of  our  '^  Institutions,"  endowed  or  unendowed, 
the  imagined  guardians  or  bulwarks  of  public  virtue,  nor  all  of  them 
leagued  together,  which  were  able  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  infidelity,  or 
prevent  its  incursion  then ;  and  to  every  discerning  mind  it  must  be 
evident,  that  they  are  even  less  able  to  deliver  the  nation,  if  in  any 
crisis  now.  Without  exception,  they  are  engrossed  in  looking  after  their 
own  stability  or  existence.  Deliverance,  therefore,  or  a  brighter  day, 
must  now  arise  from  some  other  quarter,  as  it  did  then.  The  human  pen 
also,  from  the  year  1792,  was  no  less  busy  in  trying  to  stem  the  progress 
of  infidelity  and  foreign  manners,  than  it  has  been  in  our  own  day,  to 
meet  certain  blind,  though,  to  some  minds,  specious  propensities.  But  it 
will  be  remembered  also,  that  the  writings  of  men,  however  able  and 
triumphant  in  reply,  were  but  of  little  avail  then,  and  so  they  have 
proved  now.  No,  after  more  than  ten  years  of  serious  apprehension  of 
infidelity,  and  its  invariable  consequences,  as  well  as  able  discussion 
against  both,  after  apologies  for  Christianity,  nay,  an  Apology  for  the 
Bible,  and  after  the  rights  of  man  had  been  confronted  with  '^  the  rights 
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of  God  *' — it  was  no  ingenious  theoxy,  no  new  device,  no  Essaj  of  com- 
manding eloquence,  ihat  brought  relief,  but  the  mere  fulfilment  of  a 
plain  and  incumbent  duty.  It  was  action  alone,  or,  properly  speaking, 
the  Bible  alone,  that  gained  the  day.  The  simple  proposal  to  ditpene 
the  Scriptures  without  note  or  commefUy  at  home  and  abroad,  foUowed  htf 
the  active  and  harmonious  seal  in  doing  so,  brought  deUTerance.  Proyi- 
dence  also,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  working  wonderfully,  in  the  same  di- 
rection, without  calling  for  any  one  to  look  on,  or  applaud.  By  men  com- 
bined, has  been  accomplished,  what  not  one  among  them  ever  contem- 
plated firom  the  beginning ;  by  men  separately,  what  they  were  led  on 
to  do  in  the  course  of  business.  By  both  agencies  in  combination,  the 
mighty  purpose  has  been  effected  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  striking  view 
to  be  now  taken  of  the  whole  is  this — ^that  one  main  intention  of  that 
crisis  was  the  multiplication  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Ekolish  tongucy  not 
in  foreign  languages.  Such,  at  aU  eyents,  has  been  the  result.  Here 
we  are,  with  a  mighty  and  altogether  unprecedented  amount  of  the 
Divine  Word  in  our  native  tongue,  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom 
and  its  foreign  dependencies ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  also,  here  we 
are,  as  a  nation,  once  more  in  circumstances  so  peculiar  as  to  be  felt  by 
many,  if  not  confessed  by  alL 

At  such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  therefore,  when  not  one  intelligent 
Christian,  of  whatever  persuasion,  can  imagine  that  his  party,  as  it 
stands,  like  Aaron's  rod,  will  ultimately  swallow  up  all  others ;  what 
can  be  the  existing  purpose  or  intention  of  an  overruling  and  ever 
watchful  Providence  ?  Full,  to  overflowing,  with  Divine  revelation,  the 
mere  multiplication  of  the  Scriptures  in  English  cannot  possibly  be  the 
main  intention  now.  The  identical  course  pursued  from  1804  eannot 
now  be  pursued.  We  have  been  brought  forward  to  an  advanced  stage, 
but  it  is  a  stage  only  in  preparation  for  what  is  to  come.  We  may  look 
back,  but  must  look  forward.  It  is  only  a  breathing  time,  which  now 
calls  for  some  vigorous  and  corresponding  exertion,  but  it  must  be  mlsr- 
WHERE.  At  this  point,  also,  let  it  not  pass  unheeded,  that  the  whole 
of  the  adjoining  continent,  with  France  included,  is  in  the  act  of  rous- 
ing us  to  duty.  They  are  as  eagerly  bent  upon  the  advancement  of 
their  '<  old  learning,"  as  France  herself  once  was  upon  the  spread 
of  her  philosophy.  Abroad,  even  still,  and  though  it  be  one  of  the 
darkest  marks  of  a  pernicious  system,  to  make  religion  emanate  from 
man  himself,  the  old  figment  of  an  universal  Church  founded  on  tradi- 
tion, is  again  held  up,  unblushingly ;  and  before  the  eye  of  a  nation 
that  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  has  been  in  the  uninterrupted 
possession  of  the  ^^  living  oracles  of  Qod."  Nay,  and  the  land  of  their 
chief  deposit,  certainly  for  some  specific  reason,  has  providentially  be- 
come the  main  point  of  attack.  Naboth's  vineyard  was  "  hard  by  the 
palace,"  but  though  so  far  distant  from  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  this 
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Island,  like  that  liiile  Tinejard  in  the  eye  of  Ahab,  seems  to  be  coyeted 
above  all  other  possessions.  What  can  possibly  have  been  doing  in  this 
kingdom,  to  excite  a  cupidity,  too  fondly  imagined  to  have  been  long 
since  extinct  1  Have  we  lost,  in  any  degree,  the  pertinacity  which  ad- 
heres to  its  purpose  ?  In  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures  Britain  has 
been  distinguished  for  thirty  years,  both  for  persistance  and  persever- 
ance. There  has  been  no  lack  of  persistance  in  her  continual  efforts,  as 
to  the  English  Bible.  But  has  there  been  any  relaxation  of  persever- 
ance in  her  separate  efforts,  throughout  her  own  foreign  dominions,  or 
the  world  at  large  ?    We  must,  of  necessity,  immediately  inquire. 

So  fiir,  however,  as  the  present  history  is  concerned,  the  actual  state 
of  things  appears  to  be  this  :  There  is  no  sectarian  movement  now 
before  us,  nor  does  any  thing  which  can  be  so  denominated  come  in  oub 
way.  But  with  all  her  imperfections  in  the  administration  of  the  afiair, 
and,  confessedly,  there  have  been  many  imperfections,  and  far  too  many 
tokens  of  self-applause ;  still  Britain,  by  her  activity  in  multiplying 
and  dispersing  the  Sacred  Record,  has  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  world 
upon  her,  or,  happily,  far  more  than  the  eye  of  old  Europe.  With 
what  have  been  styled  '^  missions,"  therefore,  conducted  by  whomsoever 
they  may,  the  Pontiff,  personally,  does  not  seem  to  interfere.  These  he 
may  counter-work,  he  imagines  more  effectually,  without  a  bull.  Not 
one  does  he  hold  up  and  denounce  by  name,  except  it  be  one,  though 
little  more  than  proposed,  to  Italy  itself.  But  it  is  the  Saobed  Volumb 
in  the  vernacular  tongue,  any  where  and  every  where,  upon  which,  in  our 
own  day,  he  discharges  his  gall  of  bitterness  entire.  Thus  it  is,  whether 
British  Christians  become  more  alive  to  the  fact  or  not,  that  three  dif- 
ferent Pontiffs,  out  of  four,  in  regular  succession,  have  been  permitted 
to  signify  to  them,  above  every  other  people,  where  lies  the  strength, 
the  best  or  the  chief  hope  and  mainstay  of  Britain,  and  the  only  ground 
of  secmrity  as  to  her  vast  dominion. 

Tiifle  there  was,  when  the  thunder  of  one  bull  would  have  sujBiced  to 
fix  attention  in  this  country,  but  though  three  in  succession  have  failed 
to  excite  much  notice,  and  many  have  never  heard  of  one  ;  still,  if  there 
be  any  relaxation,  if  any  thing  bordering  on  mere  party-spirit,  within 
our  shores,  these  documents  may  well  be  regarded  as  so  many  distinct 
intimations,  that  we  are  neglecting  the  highest  of  all  duties,  and  one 
which  ought  to  be  common,  as  well  as  dear,  to  every  circle  in  the  land. 
There  may  be  those,  it  is  true,  whether  few  or  many,  even  within  this 
country,  who  are  sympathising  with  the  enemy  of  truth  beyond  seas  ; 
others,  for  the  sake  of  pelf,  or  blinded  by  superstition,  ready  to  sell  the 
best  interests  of  their  native  soil;  and  even  some  but  too  much  re- 
sembling that  Roman  Emperor,  who  is  said  to  have  been  amusing  himself 
with  his  violin,  when  his  capital  was  in  flames  ;  but  in  reality  the  friends 
of  Divine  truth  may  feel  obliged  to  these  three  successive  Pontiffs  ;  and 
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as  the  present  one,  from  his  age  and  infirmity,  must  soon  cease  to  lire, 
there  may  be  a  fourth  frown  on  the  same  cause  presently.  It  is  allov- 
able  to  deriye  instruction  eyen  still  from  the  old  European  enemy.  His 
opposition  once  contributed  to  the  supply  of  Britain  herself  and  why 
may  it  not  now  help  to  the  supply  of  eyen  the  world  in  general  t 
No  belieyer  in  Diyine  reyelation,  it  is  true,  need  to  feel  any  undue  ap- 
prehension at  these  things,  but  it  is  strictly  within  his  proyinoe,  to  ob- 
serye  the  signs  of  the  times.  His  only  question  must  eyer  be, — '^  what 
is  the  duty  of  the  day  ?"  And  if  he  tread  only  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Word  of  Gk>d,  he  need  not  to  fear  any  mere  ripple  in  the  wares,  any 
apparent  reflux  in  the  adyancing  tide. 

In  the  meanwhile,  since  the  reigning  Pontiff,  unlike  his  predecessor, 
Paul  II.,  is  no  more  wandering  into  the  printing  office  at  Rome  for  his 
amusement;^  but  as  it  is  thb  yuiiQAB  tovoitb  in  every  land,  which 
is  now,  as  it  has  eyer  been,  the  grand  object  of  dread  in  the  eye  of  the 
enemy,  let  us  first  turn  to  its  actual  aspect,  as  it  regards  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  in  our  own  natiye  language.  As  a  preliminaiy  to  renewed, 
but  fiir  greater  exertion,  this  is  so  animating,  that  eyeiy  reader  of  the 
English  Bible  should  be  made  thoroughly  aware  of  it ;  and  more  espe- 
cially, as  the  sight  may  proye  to  be  of  yalue,  many  days  hence,  in  re- 
gard to  all  future  and  foreign  operations. 

To  the  present  BecuJers  of  the  English  Bible. 

After  such  a  history  as  the  past,  and  in  the  existing  state  of  our  Coun- 
try and  its  dependencies,  the  writer  must  own,  that  he  is  drawn,  irre- 
sistibly, and  with  deep  respect,  to  those,  upon  whose  shoulders,  as  inatni- 
ments,  all  hope  for  future  exertion  must  depend.  Of  course  he  aUudee 
to  the  admiring  and  deyout  readers  of  our  common  yersion,  whether  at 
homo  or  fur  distant.  At  present  we  regard  them  all  as  but  one  com- 
munity, and  the  most  united  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  posyssing 
certain  points  of  attraction  to  each  other,  for  which  we  search  in  rain 
throughout  the  world.  Although  the  most  widely  difl^ed  branch  of 
the  family  of  man,  except  the  Jews,  yet  they  alone  are  in  firm  possession 
of  the  entire  Sacred  Volume  ;  and  once  contemplated  as  a  community 
—.before  the  eye  of  Him  who  neyer  slumbers,  it  cannot  be  said,  at  any 
giyen  moment,  that  its  members  haye  ceased  to  peruse  or  to  search  the 
same  Diyine  Record.  At  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  or  rather  any 
minute,  the  eyes  of  some  among  this  body  are  in  the  act  of  resting  on 
the  same  Book  of  Life,  and  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the 
end  of  the  year !  To  be  found  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  the  same 
tongue,  now  approaching  to  fifty  millions,  and  in  possession  of  Divine 
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Revelation  to  an  extent  which  serves  as  a  contnist;  to  the  world  ;  these 
favoured  individuals,  of  both  sexes,  from  youth  to  old  age,  are  hourly 
drawn  to  the  same  heavenly  centre  of  attraction ;  and  however  far 
apart,  there  alone  they  all  alike  find  their  best  and  their  happiest 
moments. 

The  present  age,  with  all  its  faults,  has  been  designated  '^  the  age  of 
Bibles  ;"  but  then,  in  the  Readers  we  now  address,  having  this  divine 
and  sovereign  authority  before  their  eyes,  every  page  has  reached  the 
heart ;  and  no  people  upon  earth  so  feel  the  necessity  for  the  Author^s 
presence ;  or  in  other  words,  for  special  influence  to  accompany  and 
sanction  their  reading.  Already,  however,  the  Divine  Spirit  has  been 
with  His  Word,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  every  other  step,  the  observance 
of  which  is  fitted  to  diffuse  a  friendship,  or  mutual  interest,  never  yet  felt ; 
let  us,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  near  or  a&r  off,  turn  to  that  more 
distinguished  weddy  homage  paid  to  the  Volume  we  alike  revere.  Here 
is  the  point,  the  one  point,  in  which  we  all  meet,  and  it  is  enough.  Even 
in  times  such  as  the  present,  it  is  all-sufficient.  Our  common  centre  of 
attraction,  is  the  only  immovable  centre  of  repose.  It  has  been  said  and 
sung  in  Britain,  in  reference  to  the  world  at  large,  but  merely  as  one  of 
the  blissful  visions  of  futurity — "  The  time  of  rest,  the  promisM  Sabbath 
comes.**  To  us,  however,  one  has  already  come.  As  one  Community,  we 
may  turn  to  it,  one  day  in  seven,  and  in  the  view  now  to  be  presented, 
the  results  of  doing  so  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  or  calculate.  Perhaps, 
in  future,  the  season  should  never  pass  unnoticed  as  a  day  by  iUdf—Vk 
day  which  we  shall  here  distinguish  as — 

THB  SABBATH  OF  THB  EKQLISH  BIBLE. 

A  modem  French  writer,  much  in  rapture  with  the  world  of  nature, 
and  anxious  to  interest  his  readers,  has  thus  inquired — 

^  Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  while  you  are  admiring  the  sun  plunging 
beneath  the  western  waves,  another  perceives  him  rising  from  the  re- 
gions of  Aurora  ?  By  what  inconceivable  mystery  is  this  ancient  lumi- 
nary, which  retires  to  rest  weaiy  and  glowing  in  the  dust  of  the  eve,  the 
same  youthful  orb  that  awakes,  bathed  in  dew,  behind  the  white  cur- 
tains of  the  dawn  ?  Eveiy  moment  of  the  day,  the  sun  is  rising,  glow- 
ing at  his  zenith,  and  setting  on  the  world  ;  or  rather  our  senses  deceive 
us,  and  there  is  no  real  sun-rise,  noon,  or  sun-set.  The  whole  is  reduced 
to  a  fixed  point,  from  which  the  orb  of  day  emits,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  three  lights  from  one  single  substance.  This  triple  splendour  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  incident  in  Nature  ;  for  while  it  affords  an 
idea  of  the  perpetual  magnificence  and  omnipresence  of  Qod,  it  exhibits 
a  most  striking  image  of  his  glorious  trinity." 

But  before  the  eyes  of  the  vast  Community  we  now  address,  though  scat- 
tered over  all  the  world,  there  has  already  been  presented  a  superadded 
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and  a  superior  light,  a  gift  inestimable,  where  the  orb  of  day,  and  the 
firmament  he  inhabits,  is  celebrated  in  language  infinitely  surpassing 
this.  There  also  the  boon  bestowed  is  spoken  of,  and  before  going  fiur- 
ther,  as  no  unsuitable  introduction  to  the  Day,  now  supposed  to  be 
dawning,  in  succession,  upon  us  all,  let  us  listen  to  what  is  there  said  of 
itself,  and  of  its  infinite  yalue  to  man. 

"  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,— coQTerting  the  aonl ; 
The  testimon  J  of  the  Lord  is  sore, — ^making  wite  the  rimple. 
The  statutet  of  the  Lord  are  right,— rejoidnR  the  heart : 
The  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pore,— enlightening  the  eyes. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,— enduring  for  ever: 
The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true,  and  righteoas  altogether.; 
More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  muc^  fine  gold ;  sweeter  also  than  honey, 
and  the  honey  comb.    MoreoTer,  by  them  is  thy  serrant  warned :  And  in  keeping  of  them  there 
is  great  reward." 

Or  take  only  one  description  from  the  New  Testament,  against  which 
our  ancestors  fought  so  furiously  for  more  than  ten  years  complete,  and 
to  the  force  and  beauty  of  which,  many  in  our  own  day  are  still  alas ! 
but  too  blind — 


"  Prom  a  Child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  mte 
salration.  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  All  Scripture  is  given  by  insplrmtion  of  God. 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  tor  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instmction  in  rig^teonsneas ;  that 
the  man  of  Ood  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  Aimished  unto  all  good  works." 

In  our  world,  men  of  letters  have  sometimes  sighed  after  an  unirersai 
language,  as  the  medium  by  which  the  contemplative  or  thinking  men 
of  all  nations  might  obtain  possession  of  every  new  discovery,  and  trans- 
fer them^  in  succession  into  their  own  tongue.  But  here,  as  yet,  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  it,  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  observed  and  revered,  as 
being  the  language  not  of  man,  but  of  God.  Situated  as  we  are,  on  the 
morning  of  this  day,  what  though  oceans  wide  do  roll  between  us  ?  We 
are  but  one  people,  looking  to  one  common  Standard,  one  unerring 
Guide — the  onli/  Standard,  and  ultimately  to  be  so  in  all  tongues.  To 
us  it  has  been  given  to  be  the  first,  and,  as  yet,  the  only  people,  repair- 
ing to  it,  on  one  day,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  we  inhabit  Below 
the  heavens,  we  know  no  aspect  of  humanity  more  touching  and  signi- 
ficant  than  this.  Surely  it  is  more  than  sufiEicient  to  awaken  some 
deeper  sympathetic  feeling,  and  feeling  for  good,  than  there  has  ever 
yet  been  cultivated. 

That  period  of  time  to  which  we  now  advert,  as  recurring  at  every 
seventh  revolution  of  the  sphere,  embraces  one  day  and  night  entire  ; 
and  once  begun,  to  the  admiring  readers  of  the  English  Bible,  considered 
as  a  body,  in  some  resemblance  to  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  there  is  no 
twilight ;  no  evening  shade.  Before  the  Sovereign  Author  of  this  ex- 
traordinary distribution  of  one  people,  in  possession  of  the  same  Sacred 
Record,  it  can  in  truth  be  affirmed — there  is  7io  rUght  there.  Nor  is  He 
ever  more  present  with  them  all,  than  when  they  look  to  Him  through 
this  divine  medium. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood,  that  we  now  cast  an  eye  not  at 
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Britain  alone, — a  light  in  which  no  intelligent  man  of  the  present  day 
should  ever  regard  this  kingdom.  We  look  also  at  her  dominions,  now 
held  hy  hut  one  imperative  condition,  or  that  of  heing  subservient  to 
the  designs  of  Providence.  And  here,  as  the  day  we  contemplate  is  a 
day  of  rest  and  reading,  of  worship  and  inquiry,  it  has  no  parallel  in 
any  other  tongue.  The  great  majority  of  reflecting  admirers  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  found  in  Britain,  but  long  before  they  have  ceased  from  the 
cares  of  business,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  Lord*s-day  has  already 
begun  ;  and  long  after  they  have  once  more  drawn  the  curtains  and  re- 
tired to  rest,  there  are  many  in  the  far  west,  who  are  yet  to  go  on  for 
hours,  exploring  the  same  sacred  page.  We  have  traced  the  English 
Bible  as  being  certainly  in  perusal  above  an  hundred  and  seventy  degrees 
east,  and  about  an  hundred  and  eighty  west  of  Greenwich.  The  half- 
hour  out  of  twenty-four,  which  may  yet  easily  be  ascertained,  is,  for  the 
present,  of  no  moment. 

Should  this  very  memorable  day,  however,  be  thus  taken  into  fre- 
quent consideration,  there  is  another  which  will  not  be  forgotten,  and 
it  is  of  equal  length.  It  is  the  day  before.  This  is  perfectly  well 
known,  and  even  to  the  most  influential  members  of  this  singular  com- 
munity. With  them  it  is  a  day  of  research  as  well  as  of  reading  the 
same  common  standard.  Here  there  is  a  positively  ascertained  efibrt 
of  mind,  of  twenty-four  hours'  duration,  an  uninterrupted  mental  aim 
after  "  rightly  dividing"  the  same  "  word  of  truth."  The  object  in 
view  is  that  the  trumpet  may  give  one  certain  sound,  for  these  men  are 
to  lead  the  devotion  of  myriads  on  the  following  day.  The  ascertained 
&ct,  therefore,  is  this,  that  for  a  space  equal  to  not  less  ihsji  forty-^ight 
hoursy  every  week,  the  devoted  attention  of  the  same  people  is  directed 
to  the  same  Sacred  Volume.^ 

IS  But  confining  onnelTct  to  tho  Lord'a-day  ittelf,  within  the  British  empire :  any  Saturday 
eTening,  were  we  to  place  oonelTei  in  England,  at  London,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  in  Scot- 
land, at  Edinburgh  or  St.  Andrews,  we  can  see  what  is  rare  to  ocenr.    To  these  Cities  the  reader 
will  first  remember  how  singularly  were  conveyed  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  in  1526, 
as  well  as  that  from  that  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  interruption  to  this  great  work. 
And  what  is  one  of  the  ascertained  consequences  in  our  day  ?    At  the  close  of  the  week,  and 
some  time  before  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  eye  of  the  English  reader,  not  only  from  England, 
but  America,  is  already  fixed  upon  our  Sacred  Volume,  and,  as  if  it  were  in  echo  to  the  mother- 
country,  it  is  at  a  spot  but  xeoently  taking  its  name  fW>m  our  reigning  sorerelgn,  Victoria,  hi 
Hong  Kong,  on  the  coast  of  China.    Beading  the  Scriptures,  and  worship  in  the  language  of  the 
largest  associated  population  in  the  world,  the  CMnettt  will  not  fail  to  follow ;  but  from  the  mo- 
ment they  commenced  with  Sngiitih  in  the  morning  never  will  many  eyes  be  removed  flrom  the 
■ame  sacred  page,  till  the  orb  of  day  passing  over  India,  the  Cape,  Greece,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe—Britain  rises— then  America,  and  the  same  blessed  Book  will  not  be  laid  aside  till  the 
Sabbath-Sun  has  reached  the  far  west,  beyond  another  London  or  Oxford,  or  Toronto,  in  Upper 
Canada.  By  that  time  our  great  Metropolis  has  resumed  the  business  of  the  ensuing  week !   An 
hundred  such  heart-stirring  recollections  might  be  added.   But  wherever  this  Csr-spread  Record 
Is  perused  in  a  Family  it  might  answer  some  valuable  ends,  not  only  interesting  the  young,  but 
■timulating  the  old,  were  there  drawn  out  a  distinct  HoaoLOOS  Qfth€  Knglitk  BWe,  embracing 
night  and  day,  or  the  twenty-four  hours  entire.    The  numerous  litcalitles  being  accurately  ascer- 
tained and  marked,  with  a  moving  centre-piece,  or  sun,  attached  to  the  card,  the  eye  might 
turn  at  any  hour,  and  know,  almost  to  a  certainty,  one  day  in  seven,  how  others  were  engaged 
all  over  the  World!    Once  furnished  with  the  materials,  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  London 
artist  is  ready  to  take  the  hint,  as  well  as  to  execute  the  thhig  in  his  best  style. 
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Now,  it  cannot  be  that  such  a  conununity,  whom  it  is  possible  thus  to 
select,  and  thus  address,  has  yet  fulfilled  the  proridenti&l  purpose  of 
its  wide  extension.  By  no  means  ;  for  here  may  already  be  descried  the 
twilight  of  a  brighter  day  than  Britain  has  ever  witnessed.  Whether 
they  be  in  Old  England  or  New  England,  in  Scotland  or  Nova  Scotia, 
in  Middlesex  and  Braidalbin  at  home  or  Middlesex  and  Braidalbin 
abroad,  in  Canada  or  the  Cape  of  South  Africa,  in  India  or  Burmah,  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  Pacific,  or  on  the  coast  of  China^  this 
favoured  people  of  one  language,  have  been  thus  scattered,  certainly  not 
in  wrath,  but  in  mercy  to  mankind.  "  Thou  hast  scattered  us  among 
the  heathen"  was  the  mournful  complaint  of  the  ancient  Jew  to  his 
God,  because  this  was  the  token  of  his  frown — ^the  ruin  or  the  death  of 
Judaism ;  but  this  unprecedented  dispersion  of  one  Gentile  nation  may, 
and  probably  will,  prove  the  life  of  Scriptural  Christianity.  It  was  the 
providential  dispersion  of  the  first  community  at  Jerusalem  of  old  which 
gave  birth  to  the  very  name  of  Christian ;  and  in  this  vastly  greater 
dispersion  of  one  people,  why  may  not  untold  or  unprecedented  good 
be  involved  ? 

There  is  only  one  circumstance  which  remains  to  be  glanced  at,  in 
reference  to  this  select  day,  so  observed  by  one  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  globe.  Their  common  language  happens  to  be  the  only  one  in 
Europe  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  seventh  part  of  time,  as  well  as 
the  joyful  occasion  of  its  observance,  has  been  so  fully  comprehended 
and  observed.  For  these  three  hundred  years  the  day  has  been  differ- 
ently regarded  by  all  the  nations  on  the  Continent ;  so  that^  with  all 
our  faults,  there  has  been,  as  remarked  by  Guizot,  a  moral  as  well  as  an 
insular  separation.  Let  us  hold  fast  by  the  distinction,  and  improve  it 
now  in  both  hemispheres.  The  neighbouring  nations  may  have  smiled 
at  these  Sabbaths,  and  wondered  at  our  weakness  or  simplicity  in  having 
so  multiplied  the  vernacular  version  of  our  Bible ;  but  they  will  not 
deny,  that  to  a  people  remarked  for  these  peculiarities,  there  has  been 
conveyed  an  empire  far  more  extensive  than  any  that  has  ever 
existed.  But  for  these,  there  had  been  no  such  singular  community  as 
that  which  it  has  been  our  object  to  address,  and  our  desire  to  interest 
more  deeply  in  each  other,  and  then,  in  the  world  around  them.  After 
this,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  adjoining  Continent,  were  these  nations 
now  to  take  both  the  Volume  and  the  Day  into  more  thoughtful  consi- 
deration ? — ^The  circulation  of  the  one  ? — the  observance  of  the  other  ? 

To  many,  it  is  true,  probably  to  many  thousands  even  in  this  countiy, 
the  remarkable  existing  fieicts  to  which  we  have  alluded  may  be  alto- 
gether new.  Even  among  such  as  are,  and  have  been,  interested,  it  may 
seem  as  if  a  mist  had  risen  and  dispersed,  exhibiting  an  assemblage  of 
their  countrymen  hitherto  unknown.  Yet  we  have  dealt  in  no  vague 
suppositions.     This  is  no  imaginary  picture.     It  may  be  viewed  by 
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any  one,  with  equal  precision,  at  the  greateei  distance  or  near  at  hand, 
every  week  throughout  the  year.  We  have  thus  dwelt  upon  it,  simply 
from  a  desire  to  promote  this  habit.  It  is  moral  influence  especially 
which  is  now  demanded,  and  we  cannot  regard  such  a  habit  as  a  mere 
gratification  or  soothing  reminiscence.  It  would  recall  absent  friends 
and  stimulate  to  action.  Out  of  its  indulgence  would  spring  a  thou- 
sand benefits,  such  as  cannot  at  present  be  foreseen,  and  need  not  be 
described  although  they  were. 


It  is  now  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  nation  which,  with  all  its 
faults,  has  been  most  distinguished  for  the  observance  and  the  mental 
occupation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  has  proved  to  be  the  most  energetic 
and  enterprising  upon  earth.  It  has  lost  nothing  by  resting  one  day  in 
seven.  In  its  own  place,  that  day  has  been  found  to  be  equally  in- 
vigorating with  nocturnal  repose.  So  far  from  any  interruption  to  busi< 
ness,  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  economist  of  time,  nay,  of  human  life 
itself ;  and  they  are  but  superficial  minds  who  ha've  not  frequently  ob- 
served this.  By  the  season,  however,  that  the  Sabbath  of  the  English 
Bible  has  come  to  its  termination  in  the  west,  business  has  already 
commenced  in  Britain  for  the  ensuing  week,  and  the  printing  press  is 
once  more  in  requisition.  For  many  years  no  Monday  morning  has 
returned  in  which  the  compositor  has  not  repaired  to  his  wonted  occu- 
pation, and  certainly  not  the  least  observable  result  has  been  this — 
though  the  book,  and  even  its  readers,  have  been  dispersed  over  an 
area  of  such  vast  extent,  that,  compared  with  it,  the  whole  of  Britain  is 
but  an  insignificant  island  in  the  western  seas,  a  mere  speck  amidst  the 
waves,  yet  in  that  Island  have  almost  all  these  volumes  been  prepared. 
With  the  single  exception  of  those  but  recently  put  forth  in  America, 
in  Britain  alone  have  all  those  English  Scriptures  been  printed,  and 
here  the  great  mass  or  majority  are  now  to  be  found. 

It  is  the  fact  as  thus  stated,  which  lends  such  a  commanding  voice 
to  all  who  have  been  so  engaged,  but  especially  to  those  in  this  country, 
who  have  this  cause  at  heart.  The  high  and  peculiar  ground  on  which 
Providence  has  placed  the  British  Christian,  calls  for  some  correspond- 
ing reflection  at  any  moment,  but  for  supreme  consideration,  should 
there  be  any  thing  ominous  in  the  times  themselves.  The  highest 
character  he  sustains  is  not  that  he  belongs  to  this  or  that  community, 
but  that  to  him  have  been  committed  ^'  the  Oracles  of  Gk>d."  No  object 
whatever  whether  civil  or  even  sacred,  can  justify  his  attention  being 
withdrawn,  diverted  or  allured,  from  the  highest  design  of  the  Almighty 
in  lending  to  this  country  its  wide  and  commanding  influence.  But  the 
history  of  His  Word  in  our  native  tongue  having  never  before  been  his- 
torically made  out,  the  peculiarity  of  its  character  must  now  be  added  to 
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the  immense  number  of  its  existing  copies  ;  and  these  together  appear  to 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  the  supreme  attention  of  all  Chrifl- 
tians  in  this  kingdom,  being  invited  at  the  present  moment  to  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  entire  subject  before  them. 


THE  FINAL  QUESTION,  OR  PATH  OF  DUTY. 

Our  existing  circumstances  as  a  nation,  in  connexion  with 
the  Sacred  Volume,  whether  relating  to  the  height  of  privi- 
lege, or  the  amount  of  duty,  we  have  ail  along  felt  our  in- 
ability to  describe,  or  express  in  words.  There  is  a  certain 
crisis  in  the  history  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  man, 
fitted  and  intended  to  provoke  or  draw  forth  the  activity  and 
force  of  every  agent.  That  our  present  circumstances  are 
critical,  is  the  persuasion  of  all  thinking  men.  But  then 
they  are  the  critical  circumstances  of  a  strong  and  favoured 
nation,  when  so  far  from  repose,  or  even  relaxation,  the  con- 
dition of  other  countries  never  so  favoured,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  after  another  manner  than  they  have  ever  yet 
been. 

The  present  times  are  distinguished  by  a  number  of  pecu- 
liarities. The  nation  most  happily  has  imbibed  an  aver- 
sion from  all  war;  its  enterprising  spirit  has  sought  and 
found  vent  in  peaceful  and  profitable  directions.  This,  it  has 
been  said,  is  ^^  the  age  of  improvement — ^the  age  of  social  ad- 
vancement,— it  is  a  mercantile  age,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
world  is  poured  into  the  lap  of  Britain,  while  its  inhabitants 
are  living  in  the  midst  of  discoveries  which  have  almost  given 
life  and  breath  to  material  nature.'*^  In  all  this  the  en- 
lightened Christian  patriot  cannot  but  feel  and  take  an  in- 
terest. But  still,  in  his  sober  and  deliberate  judgment,  by 
far  the  most  momentous  and  significant  point  in  the  state  of 
this  country,  consists  in  the  abundant  possession  of  Divine 
Bevelation,  however  lightly  it  may  be  regarded,  and  the  pro- 
digious reduction  in  price  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  Conse- 
quently, the  question  which  he  desires  to  be  resolved  is  this 
— What  is  the  present  duty  ?  What  are  the  obligations 
thus  imposed  on  British  Christians  ? 

This  subject  of  enquiry,  as  the  final  question,  is  one  which, 
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on  the  part  of  the  author,  it  is  here  confessed,  has  never  been 
absent  from  his  mind  for  years  past.  And  though  it  was  to 
be  amidst  a  thousand  interruptions  by  professional  engage- 
ments, it  seemed  to  be  above  all  things  else  desirable,  to 
ascertain  the  actual  state  of  our  country ;  not  as  containing 
this  or  that  particular  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity ;  but  the 
state  of  Britain  as  the  distinguished  depository  of  Divine 
Revelation  :  and  consequently  the  paramount  duty  of  a  people 
so  enriched  by  the  possession  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  It  then 
occurred  to  the  writer  that  there  was  no  other  method  so 
likely  to  present  in  their  due  force,  the  imperative  obligations 
of  his  country  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  a  distinct  and  im- 
partial record  of  what  had  actually  been  done  for  it,  from  the 
beginning.  Out  of  the  wide  and  wonderful  wilderness  of 
"  religious  privileges'**  so  called,  in  the  possession  of  which  so 
many  seem  to  be  satisfied  to  live  and  die,  there  appeared  to 
be  no  way  of  escape,  but  by  fixing  upon  the  Sacred  Volume 
itself,  without  note  or  comment ;  and  following  it  rigidly  as 
the  day-star,  or  surest  index,  far  above  all  party,  all  local, 
narrow,  or  limited  considerations ;  following  it,  till  one  could 
see  clearly,  and  look  round  on  the  state  of  our  native  island 
as  such.  A  more  certain  clue  to  the  responsible  condition  of 
its  inhabitants  he  did  not  know,  and  he  may  now,  perhaps 
without  presumption,  be  permitted  to  suppose,  that,  in  this 
point  of  view,  our  real  position  among  the  nations,  has  never 
before  been  fully  understood. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  ago,  since  it  was  said  of  this  Kingdom,  that 
''  no  cloud  in  Bummer  was  ever  more  fully  surcharged  with  electricity, 
than  it  was  with  moral  energy,  and  that  it  needed  but  a  conductor  to 
issue  out  in  any  given  direction."  It  was  described  as  having  become 
''  the  capital  of  a  new  moral  world — the  eminence  on  which  intellectual 
light  strikes,  before  it  visits  the  nations — the  fountain-head  of  the  Rivers, 
that  are  going  forth  to  water  the  earth."  It  was  then  affirmed  to  be 
"  in  the  option  of  Britain,  to  have  well-wishers  in  every  country."  If 
such  was  its  condition  then,  what  shall  we  say,  and  especially  of  its  re- 
sponsibility, now  ?  For  ever  since,  the  Sovereign  disposer  of  all  good, 
has  been  pouring  his  precious  Word  in  far  richer  abundance  upon 
Britain.  When  the  language  now  quoted,  was  employed  by  its  intelli- 
gent author,  Mr.  Douglas,  not  above  one-third  of  these  Sacred  Volumes 
had  been  issued  from  the  press.  H<yw  then,  we  repeat,  will  it  become 
British  Christians  to  act  now  ? 
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In  seeking  for  a  wide  and  imperative  field  of  future  exertion,  there  if 
no  necessity,  in  the  first  instance,  for  going  even  out  of  the  Empire. 
But  in  passing  beyond  seas,  instead  of  proceeding  to  action  within  the 
wide  compass  of  our  own  dominions,  there  has  been  a  tendency,  amoant- 
ing  to  infatuation,  to  go  elsewhere,  and  intermeddle.  That  our  ances- 
tors should  have  been  inveigled  by  their  nearest  neighbours  on  the  ad- 
joining Continent,  is  not  so  marvellous  ;  though  the  utter  fruitleseneas, 
not  to  say  the  expense  of  doing  so,  was  early  perceived.  It  was  hunent- 
ed  even  by  the  original  translator  of  our  Bible,  "  We,"  said  he,  "  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  at  all,  have  meddled  yet  in  all  matters,  and  hare 
spent  for  our  prelates*  causes,  more  than  all  Christendoniy  even  unto  the 
utter  beggaring  of  ourselves ;  and  have  gotten  nothing  but  rebuke,  and 
shame,  and  hate  among  all  nations,  and  a  mock  and  a  soom  thereto,  of 
them  whom  we  have  most  holpen."  But  this  language,  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  three  centiiries,  will  bear  to  be  repeated  even  now  ;  for 
this  tendency  toward  the  European  continent  was  not  then  to  cease. 
Taking  possession  of  even  the  Legislature,  and  with  all  the  strength  of 
a  natural  principle  from  age  to  age,  it  had  burst  forth  in  all  its  power 
within  our  own  times ;  and  that  also  during  a  period  when  an  over- 
turning and  over-ruling  Providence  seemed  to  be  calling,  not  only  the 
Friends  of  divine  truth  in  this  country  to  depart,  and  go  far  hence  to 
the  long  neglected,  but  the  nation  at  large,  to  mind  her  own  business, 
within  her  own  foreign  possessions. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  old  mistake,  into  which,  as  a  people,  we  had  fidlen  ; 
an  infatuation  not  without  precedent.  The  only  wonder  has  been  its 
long  continued  prevalence.  Ancient  Babylon  is  said  to  have  been  **  a 
golden  cup  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  intoxicating  all  the  earth."  The 
nations  that  had  drunk  of  her  wine  are  described  as  taking  balm  for 
her  pain,  if  so  be  she  might  be  healed.  Constrained  at  last  to  confess 
— '*  We  would  have  healed  Babylon,  but  she  is  not  healed  ;"  they  then 
immediately  said,  "  Let  us  go  every  one  into  his  own  country — come 
and  let  us  declare  in  Zion  the  work  of  the  Lord  our  Qod." 

In  our  case,  therefore,  to  posterity  it  cannot  but  appear  strange  in- 
fatuation, after  the  snare  was  broken,  and  we  had  escaped ;  after  the 
battle  of  divine  truth  was  fought,  and  the  victory  so  decidedly  given 
in  our  favour ;  that  instead  of  continuing  to  strengthen  our  indepen- 
dent position,  we  should  have  gone,  simply  to  be  embroiled  in  fighting 
the  battles  of  these  continental  nations.  But  it  will  appear  stranger 
still,  when  it  comes  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  course  we  had  incurred 
a  ddft,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  sterling — at  the  self-same 
period  that  an  Empire  four  times  the  extent  of  our  native  Island,  was 
gradually  coming  under  our  sway ;  and  one,  which  when  the  subject 
is  properly  understood,  in  point  of  money,  has  absolutely  cost  us  no- 
thing.     Such  a  contemporaneous  contrast  between   mistaken  himian 
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policy  in  Europe,  and  the  footsteps  of  an  over-ruling  Proyidence  in 
Asia,  is  not  to  be  found  in  history. 

This  infatuation,  however,  as  a  national  feeling,  happily  seems  to  be 
on  the  wane,  and  let  us  hope  that  it  may  have  expired  for  ever,  with  its 
last  prodigious  efforts.  Its  revival,  at  all  events,  has  been  often  of  late 
most  earnestly  deprecated.  "  This  country,"  says  the  author  last  quoted, 
^  appears  to  be  intended  by  Providence  for  the  enjoyment  of  perpetual 
peace.  There  is,  at  least,  every  thing  in  our  situation  favourable  for 
the  permanence  of  our  tranquiUity,  and  for  preserving  uninterrupted 
amity  with  every  other  country.  If  we  would  give  up  that  vain  idol, 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  that  Moloch  which 
we  have  been  besmearing  for  a  century  past  with  human  blood,  we 
might  sheath  the  sword  for  ever,  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  changes  are  necessary  there :  no  arm  of  flesh  can  prevent 
them  ;  but  these  changes,  if  we  remain  quiet,  will  turn  out  for  our 
benefit,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  world.*' 

Foreign  wars,  however,  once  laid  aside,  times  of  general  and  profound 
peace  having  come,  but  Europe  still  being  the  favourite  and  foshionable 
resort,  it  was  not  to  follow  that  no  traces  of  our  prolonged  confabulation 
with  that  continent  were  to  remain  behind.  '*  Evil  communications  cor- 
rupt good  manners,'*  and.  the  leaven  of  this  long  intercourse  was  found 
to  be  lurking  within  the  kingdom  ;  though  it  had  not  occurred  to  many, 
that  battles  abroad  once  over  and  gone,  they  were  then  to  be  invited  to 
skirmishing  at  home.  It  was  not  anticipated,  that  British  Christians, 
already  so  richly  furnished  with  the  Scriptures,  were  to  be  called  upon, 
and  for  years  in  succession,  to  return  and  travel  over  ground  which  had 
been  fought  and  won,  decidedly  won,  centuries  ago  :  or  that  they  were 
to  be  challenged  to  come  once  more  forsooth,  and  fight  over  again  "  the 
battle  of  the  old  learning."  Now,  had  the^f  only  been  more  ftdly  bent 
upon  conveying  Divine  Truth  itself  to  the  nations  afiur  off,  while  a  gra- 
cious Providence  was  even  pouring  it  over  their  own  land,  they  at  least 
might  have  safely  remained  deaf  to  all  such  idle  and  endless  interrup- 
tion. But  the  fact  is,  that  zeal  for  diffusing  the  Oracles  of  God  through 
foreign  lands  had  declined — decidedly  dediTiedf  as  we  shall  see  presently. 
Meanwhile,  so  far  as  the  public  mind  became  entangled  by  certain 
votaries  of  "  the  old  learning,''  it  was  a  descent  indeed  from  the  high 
ground  which  British  Christians,  as  such,  ought  to  have  maintained.  To 
evei^^  such  call  or  challenge  they  were  in  possession  of  a  reply — 

"  We  can  afibrd  time  no  longer  to  occupy  rach  low  ground  u  that  of  merely  proticstino 
againit  error.  We  ndmlt  the  operation  of  potitire  principle,  and  nnut  propagate  thk  truth. 
Once,  indeed^  we  wen  entangled  in  our  progreH  by  yonr  Apocrypha,  bnt  the  tingle  object  to 
which  oar  ntmott  energy  mnat  now  ever  be  doToted,  ii  the  Sacred  Volume  without  note  or  com- 
ment. Too  long  hare  we  neglected  this  imperatiTe  duty,  though  we  hare  not,  of  late,  been  un- 
mindful of  Europe ;  baring  there  already  ipent  moro  than  doubte  of  that  wc  have  done,  eren  on 
Asia,  AfHca,  and  America  combined.    Meanwhile,  go  back  first,  and  attempt  a  cortrlusiTe  an- 
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•wer  to  what  waa  mitttn,  long  ago,  with  fur  deeper  reeeareh  than  the  pnaant  tey  «flbi4«.**  Bat 
we  are  ahout  a  great  work,  w  that  we  cannot  come  down.  /P%y  tiunUd  (Ae  toork  ceam,  wfclW 
«0«  r  a  ATB  it  and  come  dawn  to  ffou  f  The  caiue  in  which  we  are  engaged,  is  one  of  npreme  daty. 
and  admits  of  no  interruption.  Onr  fellow  men,  nay,  oar  feUow  sabjects,  elsewhere,  ara  petish- 
ii«  for  lack  of  knowledge,  and  by  thousands  in  a  day.  Bat,  besides,  "  it  is  hemming  and  aoeaily, 
that  the  grand,  andoit,  and  received  truth,  do  sometimes  keep  stata^  and  no  more  descend  to 
perpetual  Jangling. " 

'  The  timid,  it  is  granted,  who  are  chiefly  moved  by  things  near  at 
hand,  and  who  do  not  comprehend  the  position  of  their  Countiy  as  con- 
nected with  her  dominion,  may  tell  us — ''  But  though  we  hare  witnessed 
a  French  RcTolution,  and  happily  escaped,  we  seem  to  stand  upon  the 
brink  of  even  a  European  one.**  Peiiiaps  we  may,  but  although  we 
should,  and  even  though  Europe  were  in  flames,  this  actually  would  not 
change  either  our  position,  or  our  obligations  to  the  World.  Our 
or  path  of  duty,  would  still  be  clear,  perfectly  clear.  Eyen  such  a 
strophe  need  not,  for  one  day,  retard  Britain  in  that  onward  course  to 
which  her  insular  situation,  her  extended  rule,  and  her  unequalled  pos- 
session of  the  Oracles  of  God  have  so  long  called  her.  Within  vast  do- 
minions, which  haye  come  under  her  sway,  without  any  laid  plan  on  her 
part,  without  any  preyious  settled  duign  on  the  part  of  her  Goyemment, 
without  any  desire  on  the  part  of  her  people  at  home  ;  Proyidence  has 
presented  space  enough  to  go  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  in  regions  where  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  has  but  lately  risen ; 
and  where  there  has  been  no  such  abuse  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  no  such 
yirulent  resistance  to  the  Diyine  Record  as  there  has  so  long  been  in 
Europe.     Though,  ere  long,  eyen  Europe  may  lend  its  aid. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  that  Britain  in  which  we  dwell,  and  to  which 
this  previous  history  has  immediate  regard,  furnished  as  it  has  been 
with  the  truth  of  God,  the  real  position  of  the  Island  cannot  be  too 
strongly  enforced.  By  the  Soyereign  Disposer  of  all  events  it  has  been 
gradually  encompassed  by  an  area  more  than  thirty  times  the  size  of 
itself !  an  area  peopled  by  above  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  our 
own  species,  the  great  proportion  of  whom  are  our  fellow  subjects.  The 
sails  of  the  mother  country  whiten  every  sea ;  the  smoke  of  her  steam- 
vessels  has  filled  with  astonishment  the  people  of  many  lands.  Our  men 
of  commerce,  brought  into  contact  with  all  these  parts,  breathe  after 
more  free  and  frequent  intercourse  ;  while  the  sons  of  science  are  not 
less  eager  after  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  earth,  and  especially 
with  the  whole  Eastern  World.  The  measurement  of  the  meridional 
arc,  extending  to  more  than  1500  miles,  from  Cape  Gomorin  to  the  Hi- 
malaya Mountains,  begun  in  1822,  after  twenty  years*  application,  has 


>0  Among  otheri  to  begin  with,  these  modems  might  hare  been  directed  to  the  learned Oredc 
Lecturer,  and  afterward*  President  of  Corpu»  Cbristi  College,  OxroRO,  the  snccessiiil  prr^Miser 
of  our  present  version  of  the  Bible.    Sec  before,  pp.  369-372, 643,  note  SO. 
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been  completed  ;  the  atlas  of  India,  engraTing  in  London,  upon  more 
than  eighty  sheets,  is  approaching  its  conclusion.     In  India  itself,  under 
the  present  GoTemor-General,  the  leading  aim  of  his  policy  is  peace. 
They  talk  of  their  riyers  being  soon  coyered  with  steam  nayigation. 
Railroads  are  spoken  of,  and  one  is  hinted  at  as  most  desirable  from 
Calcutta  to  Mirzapore,  and  so  forward  to  Delhi.    But  aboye  all,  there  is 
a  renewed  attention  to  education  in  the  vernacular  tongue.    The  princi- 
ple is  openly  admitted  by  the  authorities,  that  the  instruction  of  the 
bod^  of  the  people  through  the  medium  of  their  oum  tongue  is  one  of 
the  essential  duties  of  Goyemment :  a  body  amoimting  to  aboye  thirty 
millions  in  Bengal,  with  fifty  millions  more  adjoining.    And  there  too 
comes  China,  with  her  three  hundred  millions,  and  the  adjoining  n^ 
tions,  all,  as  it  were,  stretching  out  the  hand  especially  to  Britain — a 
happy  and  an  amicable  arrangement  which  is  still  the  subject  of  wonder 
to  men  of  all  opinions.    All  this  is  at  once  propitious  and  animating. 
But  can  it  be  here  at  home  imagined  by  any  one,  that  an  Oyeivruling 
Power  has  brought  these  yast  regions  into  such  intimate  connexion  with 
this  distant  Isle,  for  any  lotper  purpose  than  that  of  presenting  them 
with  a  faithful  rendering  of  his  own  Sacred  Word  in  all  their  different 
vernacular  tongues  ? 

When  reflecting  on  this  peculiar,  this  untransferable  responsibility, 
of  our  country,  but  especially  of  all  within  it  who  belieye  in  DiyiKB 
BEyBLATiON ;  in  any  man*8  yision  there  must  be  some  great  defect,  if  he 
cannot  discern  what  is  inyolyed  in  her  dominum.  Upon  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  conducted,  her  actual  safety  must  now  depend.  Britain  has 
not  receiyed  authority,  or  eyen  influence,  oyer  so  many  millions  of  our 
species,  with  liberty  to  act  by  them  as  she  pleases.  Nor  does  she  hold 
in  North  America,  an  area  double  the  size  of  all  France,  to  neglect  or 
foster  it,  just  as  fancy  or  ambition  may  suggest.  No,  if  property  at 
hoTne  has  its  duties  affixed  to  it,  so  also  has  dominion  abroad.  The  world 
entire,  it  is  true,  demands  the  swell  of  pity,  and  it  is  not  without  special 
claims  upon  us  ;  but  to  ayoid  being  lost  in  generality,  let  us  at  least 
endeayour  to  understand  the  dominion  which  Proyidence  has  affixed  to 
our  natiye  land,  whether  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  and  allow  no  power 
on  earth  to  beguile  us  from  its  cultiyation.  Dominion,  therefore,  we 
repeat,  and  howeyer  distant,  has  its  duties  affixed  to  it.  But  distance, 
which,  twenty  years  ago,  used  to  be  stated  as  accounting  for  the  apathy 
of  Britain,  can  now  be  mentioned  no  more.  To  this  country  has  been 
granted  not  only  the  knowledge,  but  especially  the  application  of  the 
power  of  steam,  by  which  the  whole  Island  is  growing  into  one  yast  Me- 
tropolis, while  a  path  in  the  sea  has  been  giyen  to  her.  Whether  we 
look  to  the  west,  or  to  the  east,  regular  communication  is  now  brought 
nearly  within  the  compass  of  eyery  fortnight,  or  twice  a  month,  and 
a  monthly  intercourse  with  China  has  almost  already  commenced.     Pro- 
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yidence  is  introducing  us  to  the  wide  earth,  or  causing  the  World  to  diaw 
near  and  come,  but  especially  to  this  island.  Its  position  is  altogether  un- 
precedented, and  enough  to  rouse  the  most  unthinking  stupidity.  Domi- 
nion so  vast,  and  brought  so  near  at  hand,  the  world  has  nerer  witnessed. 
In  all  preyious  history  there  is  no  resemblance.  Space  and  time  were 
never  so  abridged  to  the  hand  of  any  earthly  power.  Eyeiy  other  ae- 
quisition  of  territory  or  dominion  by  any  nation,  shrinks  before  it.  The 
conquest  of  South  America  by  Spain  was  not  equal  to  a  fourth  of  the 
extent,  in  which  more  of  human  blood  was  shed  in  a  short  time,  than 
there  may  have  been  in  India  from  the  beginning.  The  Roman  or  Ma- 
hometan conquests  will  not  bear  comparisozL  To  this  vast  field  of  acticm, 
oyer  which  an  oyemiling  Proyidence  has  giyen  us  influence,  not  to  men- 
tion other  frequent  opportunities  of  intercourse,  we  shall  soon  have 
twenty-four  direct  or  stated  channels  of  commimication  eyery  year. 
These,  like  so  many  distinct  incitements,  call  us  to  go  out,  or  send  out, 
and  double  our  diligence  in  conyeying  to  all  these  populous  regions, 
certainly  not  the  peculiarities  of  our  different  indigenous  religious  systems^ 
upon  which  some  are  so  blindly  bent,  but  the  unsophisticated  book  of 
God,  without  our  notes  or  comments,  but  in  translations,  if  possible,  at 
least  equal  to  our  own.  This,  we  cannot  but  imagine  to  be  the  highest 
end  for  which  such  wide  dominion  has  been  bestowed,  and  the  duty,  by 
way  of  eminence,  assigned  to  this  country. 

By  some  individuals,  however,  it  may  now  be  said, — **  But  why  all  this  t 
Where  is  the  shadow  of  necessity  for  any  such  pleading !  Are  we  not  already 
thus  engaged,  and  busily  7  So,  no  doubt,  many  have  imagined,  hearing  it  aaid, 
but  too  frequently,  how  much  had  been  accomplished.  Why  have  we  not  been 
told  annually  what  has  been  done  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  abroad, 
as  well  as  at  home,  nay,  and  from  month  to  month,  what  is  doing  t  Certainly  we 
have,  and  it  appears  now  that  more  than  One  hundred  thousand  pounds  have 
been  spent  on  the  information.  And  was  there  ever  an  object  respecting  which  so 
much  has  been  spoken,  as  well  as  printed  t  Perhaps  never.  Yet,  though  the  de- 
gree of  activity  displayed  has  cheered  many  a  heart,  there  may  have  been  some 
great  and  even  general  mistake  as  to  its  amount.  Besides,  upon  a  deliberate 
review  of  the  whole,  it  turns  out  not  only  that  the  public  mind,  from  some 
cause,  has  been  weakened,  and  that  the  impetus  has  declined,  but  that  many 
are  in  danger  of  turning  away  to  other  and  far  inferior  objects,  under  the  de- 
lusion that  all  things  are  going  forward  to  a  triumphant  issue.  Whether  this 
may,  in  any  degree,  be  traced  to  the  manner  of  reporting  progress,  we  know  not 
But  if,  instead  of  dwelling  chiefly  on  what  was  already  done,  there  had  been 
an  annual  and  improved  exposition  of  the  deplorable  state  of  other  nations,  de- 
monstrative of  what  remained  to  be  accomplished,  perhaps  a  different  result 
might  have  followed. 

Meanwhile,  having  now  come  forward  to  a  new  era,  a  retrospect  is  due  to 
future  effort,  and  though  it  should  afford  nothing  to  cherish  the  vanity  of  a 
single  mind,  nor  any  ground  as  yet  for  mutual  congratulation,  nay,  though  it 
may  surprise  not  a  few  to  find  how  Utile  has  been  accomplished  out  of  Britain ; 
all  Uiis  may  warn  us  in  future  of  being  too  easily  diverted  from  what  was  ori- 
ginally proposed  to  be  done,  as  well  as  preserve  us  from  turning  away  our  eyes 
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from  the  regioDB  of  the  blind  and  the  weary-hearted.  We  have  styled  the  pre- 
sent an  era,  partly  because  of  the  extraordinary  and  happy  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  the  English  Scriptures,  since  the  time  in  which  the 
Bible  Society  held  ont  certain  priviUgea  to  their  sabscribers  of  one  guinea.^ 
And  it  may  well  be  styled  an  era,  and  a  happy  one,  because,  if  we  except  only 
one  language  within  the  kingdom,  the  British  division  of  &e  Bible  Society  is 
rapidly  approaching  its  termination.^  The  object  of  this  Society  was  originally 
declared  to  be  that  of  ^  circulating  the  Scriptures  through  the  British  domi- 
nionsf  and,  according  to  its  ability,  extending  its  influence  to  other  countries, 
whether  GhristiaD,  Mahomedan,  or  Pagan." 

First,  then,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  far  too  high  an  idea  has  been 
entertained,  and  even  expressed,  in  regard  to  the  sum  total  that  has  been  ex- 
pended, from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day.  We  have  not  confined  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  but  taking  it 
aa  unquestionably  the  largest  index  to  the  past,  the  entire  expenditure  at  the 
close  of  forty  years,  has  been  upwards  of  three  millions  sterling.  Thb  may  be 
considered  as  the  main  strength  of  British  Christians  combined  in  favour  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Yet  is  it  now  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  this  sum  be  equal  to  the  amount  which  was  collected  and  spent, 
not  in  forty  years,  but  in  about  one-tenih  part  of  the  time,  by  our  neighbours 
the  French,  in  spreading  the  tenets  of  their  baneful  philosophy  before  the  Re- 
volution of  1 792.  If  this  be  anything  near  the  truth,  then  Latimer's  text  be- 
fore the  Bishops  in  1536,  may  even  still  be  quoted — "  The  children  of  this 
world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light."  But  at  all 
events  this  is  more  than  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  any  more  out-bursts  of  self- 
applause  and  mutual  congratulation. 

Of  the  three  millions,  however,  now  expended,  there  must  have  been  not  a 
few  perfectly  astonished  to  find  that  about  two-thirde  of  the  whole  sum  have 
been  exhausted  in  the  bomb  department,  and  only  one-third  in  the  foreign  ; 
or  in  other  words,  that  the  former  have  been  spent  upon  our  own  languages, 
chiefly  English,  and  no  more  than  one-third  upon  the  tongues  of  all  foreign 


87  Formerlj  a  pocket  Bible,  which  had  cost  the  Society  5f.  2d.,  and  this  was  below  the  cost 
to  a  bookseller,  was  offered  as  a  favour  to  subscribers  of  one  guinea,  at  4i.  M.,  and  a  New  Testa- 
ment which  had  cost  U.  7d.  was  offered  at  U.  3(2.  But  without  subscribing  one  farthing  any 
where,  a  pocket  Bible  may  now  be  purchased  by  any  person  for  9d.  and  a  New  Testament  for  id. ! 

98  One  language  under  the  British  division  of  operation  has  required  long  and  earnest  plead- 
ing to  obtain  for  it  the  requisite  attention.  Even  the  duty  of  preparing  and  printing  the  Sacred 
Volume  for  this  people,  though  admitted,  is  ever  and  anon  meeting  with  some  sad  interruption. 
Of  course  we  allude  to  the  vernacular  Iriih  tongue.  If  the  benevolent  in  Ireland  itself  be  at- 
tending to  this,  in  however  small  a  degree,  it  is  well ;  but  by  the  Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  lias  again  occurred  some  unaccountable,  because 
unexplained,  hindrance  in  printing  the  Word  of  Ood  for  the  Irish  people.  By  their  Beport  of 
1839,  they  told  us  that  nearly  100,000  (9Q.400)  Bibles  and  Testaments  had  been  printed  in  the 
native  Irbh  language,  whether  in  the  English  character,  as  at  first,  or  more  appropriately  in  its 
own  character  afterwards.  Now,  since  1530,  they  have  reported  above  2,320,0(K)  as  printed  for 
the  Elf  OLisH ;  and  even  for  the  Wklsb  above  100,000 ;  but  for  the  Native  Iktsr,  of  Bibles  or 
New  Testaments,  not  one  copy.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  hindrance  it  cannot  be  insuper- 
able, and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  disparity  only  requires  to  be  pointed  out,  and  will  not  be 
forgotten.  At  present  the  Wblshman  has  his  choice  ofJUve  editions  of  the  Bible;  and  the  pea- 
sant may  purchase  one  for  1«.  Gd.,  or  a  New  Testament  for  6d.  The  Snolishman  may  purchase 
a  Bible  for  9d.  or  a  New  Testament  for  Ad.  The  Irish  Bible,  in  its  own  character,  costs  7«.  6e{. 
and  the  New  Testament  If.  Zd.  to  Subscribers  of  one  guinea !  Yet,  of  the  different  classes  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  not  one  that  has  discovered  a  more  ardent  attachment  to  the 
Sacred  Volume  than  the  native  Irith,  The  work  going  on  there  is  an  exact  parallel  to  what 
took  place  in  England  and  Scotland,— but  that  was  above  thru  htmdred  years  ago!  See  also 
p.  606  of  this  volume,  Note  1& 
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nations  !  If  any  fact  may  be  supposed  capable  of  stopping  the  mouth  of  oalomny, 
this  one  is  quite  sufficient  to  put  an  end,  in  time  coming,  to  all  vagoe  and  un- 
founded statements,  as  to  large  sums  of  money  having  yet  been  sent  abroad,  to 
any  nation  wfaatever.  Nor  is  this  the  only  use  that  may  be  made  of  Uie  &et 
For  if  the  expenditure  of  British  Christians,  at  the  dose  of  forty  years  in 
spreading  the  Oracles  of  Grod  among  all  other  Nations  has  been  a  million  ster- 
ling, this  is  but  little  more  than  there  was  raised  and  spent  in  the  short  compass 
of  one  year  in  spreading  error  and  delusion  through  France  alone. 

But  again,  looking  at  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  after  all  that  has 
been  rung  in  the  ear  respecting  Heathen  nations,  in  what  proportion  have  they 
shared  in  this  money  collected  and  spent  1  It  is  particularly  observable,  that 
when  we  look  at  what  has  been  tiansmitted  to  Old  Europe,  and  add  that  to  the 
amount  exhausted  on  and  in  Britain  or  her  dependencies,  we  find  that  the 
far  greater  part  of  these  three  millions  sterling  is  gone  !  Divide  the  entire 
sum  into  thirty  parts,  and  how  stands  the  expenditure  t  Why,  that  by  the 
languages  of  our  own  Country,  of  course  including  the  nuuiagement  of  the  whole 
concern,  we  have  engrossed  full  tttenty  parts  out  of  these  thirty  !  Nearly  six 
and  a  half  have  gone  over  to  Europe ;  while  with  regard  to  tiie  other  three 
continents,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  there  have  not  been  assigned  to  them 
ally  three  parts  out  of  the  thirty,  not  a  tenth  of  the  entire  amount ! 

No  doubt,  it  will  now  be  pleaded — ^  But  is  the  zeal  of  British  Chri6tian8,  and 
of  the  present  day,  to  be  tried  by  only  one  standard  f  Or  is  it  to  be  measoied 
only  by  this  single  department  t  Have  not  all  communities  been  engaged  in 
propagating  Christianity  according  to  their  several  views  of  that  subject  f  Cer- 
tainly they  have,  and  their  interest  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Sacred  Volume  is 
only  to  be  judged  of  proportionally.  But  then  what  has  been  called  the  Bible 
Society  is  one  to  which  they  have  all  presented  the  homage  of  their  warmest 
regard,  and  one  to  which  they  have  all  been,  and  now  are,  indebted.  It  is  one, 
therefore,  which  has  been  long  understood  to  embrace  the  strength  of  them 
ALL  in  union ;  and  we  are  now  in  the  act  of  contemplating  the  result  of  their 
united  efforts,  at  the  close  of  forty  years.  Unquestionably,  the  last  half  cen- 
tury has  been  happily  distinguished  by  greater  zeal  in  this  our  country  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity.  But  upon  a  inide  and  impartial  survey,  it  is  a  very 
grave  consideration,  and  one  more  than  sufficient  to  arrest  attention. — That,  as 
far  as  the  Bible  Society  in  the  widest  sense  is  concerned,  that  is  the  British 
and  Foreign  and  all  its  Auxiliaries,  with  all  others,  whether  in  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land ;  more,  far  more  has  been  expended  by  the  several  communities  in  pro- 
pagating their  own  parttetdar  newt  of  Christianity,  than  by  the  whole  pnt  to^Oher, 
in  conveying  to  other  nations  the  Sacred  text,  the  Word  of  God  itself,  which  alone 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  permanent  spiritual  good  I  Surely  such  extraordi- 
nary disproportions  as  all  these,  only  require  to  be  pointed  out  for  the  better 
adjustment  of  Christian  zeal,  in  a  course  which  all  alike  profess  to  hold  sacrod. 

But  perhaps  the  most  material,  because  humiliating,  circumstance  of  all,  is 
one  at  which  we  have  only  hinted.  We  have  said  that  zeal  for  diffusing  the 
Oracles  of  God  through  foreign  lands  has  declined— d^cuiAf^y  declined ;  and 
are  we  now  beading,  ob  batheb  beapino,  the  consequences  !  British  Chris- 
tians, <<  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things,''  have  in  this>  their  highest 
walk,  <*  grown  weary  in  well-doing."  This  is  so  painfully  evident,  that  it  only 
requires  to  be  exhibited  in  figures.  We  give  the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  at  home  and  abroad.  The  first  column,  almost  wholly 
En^ithf  includes  also  the  Celtic  Scriptures.  See  how  it  holds  on,  nay,  rises  in 
amount    Observe  how  sadly  the  last  column  declines. 
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From  1820  to  1829  tndtisive, 

BOMB  DBPARTMBNT.  BUROPB.  AUA,  AFRICA,  AND  AMBRICA. 

£482^02  11     5  £192,784  14    2  £117,780    7  10 

From  1830  to  1839  ttidtmve. 
£528,819  17     6  £189,950  13    8  £57,909  16    4 

Thus,  while  more  than  one  million,  eleven  thousand,  and  three  hundred 
pounds  were  ahsorpt  at  home ;  and  above  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
thousands  were  sent  into  Europe  ;  all  that  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  received, 
was  only  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  I  But  in  the 
latter  column,  there  is  that  which  is  far  more  distressing,  than  even  the  prodi- 
gious inequality.  The  last  ten  years  did  not  amount  to  the  hcUf  of  the  former  ! 
And  then  observe,  the  last  five  years,  when,  notwithstanding  the  immense  fall 
in  tlie  price  of  the  English  Scriptures,  the  defalcation  becomes  still  more  pain- 
fully striking. 


1840,  £53,513  4  10 

£26,719 

I  4 

£13,981  12 

8 

1841,  81,524  10  5 

24,556 

1  11 

11,574  10 

8 

1842,  46,068  7  4 

22,187 

12  11 

8,000  2 

9 

1843,  44,856  18  1 

20,996 

5  7 

6,818  3 

11 

1844,  38,330  9  10 

24,464 

4  4 

5,942  18 

0 

The  latter  column  embraces  all  that  has  been  doing  for  the  Heathen  and 
Mahometan  nations  !  For  Asia,  Africa,  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
West  Indies  combined  !  We  have  often  read  of  ''  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands,"  safely  landed  in  a  better  world.  Here 
we  have  a  larger  number  in  this  vale  of  tears.  Of  them  more  than  nine  thou- 
sand myriadt  are  actually,  as  under  the  same  soeptre,  our/ellott  tuljecte,  but  thus 
ihey  all,  and  many  more  than  they,  come  before  us,  and  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
fire  years  past !  Far  be  it  from  us  to  intercept  the  compassion  of  the  humane, 
towards  the  destitute  of  any  nation  under  heaven ;  but  it  will  now  be  evident, 
that  up  to  this  hour,  we  liave  been  expatiating  chiefly  on  the  faireti  portion*  of 
what  is  called  the  civilized  World.  Those  nations,  whether  Idolatrous  or  Ma- 
hometan, are  yet,  comparatively  speaking,  to  be  pitied.  The  Heathen  have  been 
permitted  to  draw  upon  our  sympathy,  only  to  a  very  small  extent  But 
this  becomes  far  more  worthy  of  universal  attention,  if  a  single  fact  be  only 
once  understood  and  remembered.  It  is  this.  In  our  dealings  with  the  more 
civilized  nations  of  the  West,  we  have  incurrcfd  a  debt,  while  the  heathen  have 
laid  us  under  tribute  !  In  dispersing  the  Sacred  Volume  throughout  Europe, 
the  British  Christian  has  never,  for  one  moment,  been  impeded  by  the  debt,  or 
even  thought  of  it,  nor  will  he  be  impeded,  in  time  to  come ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  forget  the  trUmte»  That  it  should  have  come 
to  this,  is  one  of  those  arrangements  which  lay  beyond  all  human  anticipation 
or  foresight.  But  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America,  Britain  is  more  or 
less  immediately  concerned  and  connected,  rather  than  with  her  next  door 
neighbour  Europe.  With  the  Eastern  World  there  is  a  connexion  which  has  no 
parallel,  nor  ever  had.  Thus,  for  example,  at  the  close  of  forty  years,  in  which 
something  has  been  effected  for  these  Eastern  Nations,  putting  the  advantages 
and  luxuries  of  commerce  with  them  entirely  out  of  the  question,  all  that  has 
been  sent  or  spent  there  upon  the  Divine  Record,  in  their  several  tongues, 
has  not  been  more  than  a  fifteenth  part  of  what  accrues  to  this  country  from 
India  in  pure  money,  in  one  year  I     If  it  should  be  said  that  those  Gentlemen 
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at  home,  who  derive  pecuniary  benefit  from  our  governing  India,  or  tfaoee  who 
have  returned  to  spend  their  fortunes  in  their  native  land,  take  no  interest  in 
the  subject  before  us  ;  tliis  would,  by  no  means,  be  ooirect.  But  suppoee  they 
did  not,  nay,  that  not  one  of  them  did,  never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  both  f  Isiwn 
entire  are  spending  their  means  upon  British  ground,  among  those  who  are, 
or  profess  to  be,  interested.  And  that  happens  to  be  in  a  Land  where  tiiere 
is  not  now  one  single  county^  which  is  not  deriving  pecuniary  advantage,  in 
consequence  either  of  India  being  governed  from  home,  or  of  gentlemen  having 
returned  to  end  their  days  in  Britain,  and  then  leave  their  wealth  to  others. 

Independently,  it  is  granted,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  another 
hundred  thousand  pounds  may  have  been  spent  upon  Asia  in  Oriental  transla- 
tions, most  of  which  we  have  already  mentioned.29  But  what  is  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  forty  years,  compared  with  our  annual  obligationsi, 
or  even  with  the  sums  we  have  reported  as  spent  at  home,  and  elsewhere  I 

At  the  same  time,  our  local  position  on  the  coast  of  Europe  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, as  either  unimportant  or  without  a  meaning.  It  is  one  which,  in  reality, 
only  the  more  augments  our  re8ponsibility,both  to  God  and  man.  Living,  thoo^ 
detached,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  ancient,  subtle,  and  pernicious  power, 
which  has  so  long  beguiled  these  western  nations,  we  owe  it  the  more  to  man- 
kind at  large,  to  go  out  and  preserve  the  World  from  being  led  away  to  its 
ruin,  by  her  delusive  influence.  No  other  nation  having  such  command  of  the 
sea,  the  duty  appears  to  be  specially  delegated  to  us.  The  duty,  certainly  not 
of  conveying  to  other  nhdona  protestationt  against  her  errors,  which  would  be 
by  far  the  most  likely  mode  of  spreading  them,  but  the  high  and  imperatiTe  duty 
of  filling  the  earth  with  truth,  or  "  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  WonL"^ 

Thus,  whether  we  look  to  the  favour  already  bestowed  on  Britun,  to  .her  in- 
sular position,  or  prodigious  dominion,  all  this  her  believers  in  Divine  Revela- 
tion appear  as  though  they  had  been  very  specially  selected,  and  were  now 
enjoined,  to  do.  Yes,  and  British  Christians  may  be  so  far  &voured  as  to  take 
the  lead  in  this  high  calling,  though  apparentiy  only  upon  one  condition.  Lay- 
ing aside  all  narrow,  all  party  considerations,  they  must  abide  faithful  to  tbU 
simple  but  sublime  ensign,  which  was  first  raised  to  the  eye  of  the  world  forty 
years  ago.  Justice,  has  by  no  means,  ever  been  done  to  it,  and  it  is  well  if  too 
many  who,  but  a  few  years  since,  professed  flaming  zeal  in  its  favour,  hare  not 
grown  weary  in  the  right  direction.  Yet  still  that  ensign  or  standard,  round 
which  so  many  have  warmly  rallied,  has  more  to  do  with  our  stability  as  a  peo- 
ple, than  some  who  live  around  us  may  be  willing  to  allow.    It  can  never  again 


w  We  now  include  Ambrica,  which  hu  been  acting  lo  nobly  and  to  well,  as  to  the  ScriptaTCa» 
and  whore  the  has  no  dominion,  or  reTenue  in  return,  whether  in  Bunnah,  the  Sandwich  f«ifindt^ 
or  elsewhere. 

80  Nor  need  it  erer  be  imagined  that  there  is  so  much  danger  from  tiie  Nations  in  our  imme- 
diate Ticinity.  In  the  volume  so  wonderftilly  and  richly  conferred  npon  us,  there  is  much  to  eo- 
conrage  the  yery  opposite  conclusion.  For  though  the  following  instance  may  seem  pecuKar, 
the  Dirine  procedure,  in  ancient  time,  may  well  be  obserrcd  by  this  distant  Island,  in  its  present 
momentous  condition,  as  He  is  the  same  God  still.  Three  timea  a  year  he  charged  his  people  to 
resign  their  natire  land  to  his  own  invincible  protection.  Then  they  had  to  leave  the  defence- 
less—the  aged— the  women— the  children,  behind  them.  They  were  far  from  compliant  in  many 
things,  yet  frequently  they  put  this  Divine  care  to  the  proof;  and  throughout  the  entire  history, 
there  is  not  one  instance  of  their  enemies,  or  the  neighbouring  nations,  erer  invading  the  land, 
when  they  had  left  home  for  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  the  Almighty  had  assured  them  that  whDe 
thus  eng^ed  no  man  should  even  desire  their  land,  and  no  man  did.  See  a  beautiful  aaalofoiis 
proof  under  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  2  Chron.  xvii.  7.IO.  If  engaged,  according  to  our  ability, 
in  conveying  the  Oracles  of  Ood  to  other  lands,  we  shall  not  be  forsaken  by  Him  at  home ;  whei« 
there  is  a  remedy  for  every  evil,  cjrerpt  thtlcss  qfihe  Divine  forour. 
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be  lowered  leitk  iafUy  to  the  nation.    Ever  since  the  year  1804,  «  The  Bible, 
without  note  or  comment,"  has  been  by  way  of  eminence  a  British  motto,  one 
which  her  Christians  as  a  body  have  proclaimed  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  as  of 
infinite  moment  to  all  nations  ;  and  though  the  people  who  did  this,  had  not 
possessed  one  rood  of  land  beyond  their  own  shores,  they  would  have  been  held 
bound  to  fulfil  their  often  solemnly  promised  purpose  and  engagement    Our 
native  Island,  however,  stands  before  the  world,  in  very  different  circumstances, 
and  fully  committed.    With  arms  extended  by  navigation  on  eitherhand,  both 
east  and  west,  to  a  degree  never  granted  to  any  human  power,  all  that  she 
holds,  is  held  only  by  one  imperative  condition — ^that  of  fulfilling,  as  an  instru- 
ment, the  sovereign  purpose  of  Heaven.    The  sceptic,  indeed,  may  smile  in 
acorn  ;  her  selfish  sons,  regarding  all  these  foreign  climes  as  only  so  many  in- 
cumbrances, may  wish  that  their  native  Island  had  never  been  Mistress  of  the 
Seas,  and  so  never  been  connected  with  them;  her  covetous  and  narrow- 
minded  may  shrink  from  all  vital  obligations ;  and  the  great  mass  scarcely 
know,  or  care  to  know,  what  these  things  mean  ;  but  if  regions  so  linked  to  this 
richly  favoured  kingdom  be  neglected,  especially  in  that  point  for  which  the 
Sovereign  Ruler  has  lent  them  to  its  sceptre,  nothing  can  insure  tiie  stability 
of  the  ruling  State.    Even  the  tree  now  growing  within  oar  own  dominions 
may  serve  as  a  monitor.     In  the  Eastern  World  the  branches  of  the  Peepul 
tree,  or  Banian,  striking  into  the  ground,  have  been  known,  in  process  of  time, 
to  unsettle  the  original  stem  from  whence  they  grew.    And  certainly  there 
have  been  possessions  by  conquest  long  before  now,  which  have  passed  away 
like  a  dream,  the  season  granted  for  securing  them  by  moral  dominion  having, 
through  criminal  neglect,  closed  for  ever. 

With  regard  then  to  far  more  being  effected  in  future  throughout  the 
world  in  general,  in  this  the  highest  path  of  Christian  duty,  and  parti- 
cularly within  the  vast  and  extensive  domains  of  heathenism  ;  after 
obeerving  the  facts  already  explained,  it  may,  before  this  time,  have 
been  presumed,  that  our  attempt  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  the  Sacred 
text  in  foreign  countries  cannot  as  yet  have  occupied  its  natural  or  appro- 
priate, that  is  its  iticnmbent  channels.  To  speak  in  the  gentlest  terms,  the 
disproportions  pointed  out,  shewing  the  defect  of  zeal  as  to  foreign  lands, 
may  have  been  the  result  of  oversight.  There  may  have  been  some  defect 
in  the  manner  of  operation.  Were  there  only  one  mode  of  action,  one  mode 
of  bearing  upon  distant  nations,  there  might  be  less  hope  of  great  increase ; 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  up  to  this  period,  only  one  mode  has  been  chiefly 
pursued.  A  Parent  institution  was  formed,  having  then  a  number  of 
affiliated  societies  throughout  the  kingdom,  which,  we  have  seen,  con- 
stitute its  strength.  When  these  come  to  observe  the  present  state  of 
things,  they  may  at  first  begin  to  think  of  the  Parent  institution,  or 
those  whom  they  had  deputed  to  act  for  them  abroad.  But  this  is  a 
crisis  calling  for  the  consideration  not  of  any  one  society,  but  of  eveiy 
one,  or  rather  of  eveiy  subscriber  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  subject 
invites  personal  reflection.  The  principle  of  centralization,  as  far  as 
Britain  is  concerned,  which  was  adopted  in  the  infancy  of  this  attempt, 
in  order  to  secure  unity  of  design,  has  been  pursued ;  but  since  it 
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has  produced  no  more  for  the  destitute  foreign  nations,  room  is  now  left, 
and  abundant  reason  presented,  for  reconsideration.  Hitherto,  the 
parent  society  alone  being  in  direct  correspondence  with  all  other  paxts 
of  the  world,  through  that  one  channel,  have  all,  or  almost  all,  commu- 
nications been  received  and  transmitted,  at  certain  times,  to  their  con- 
stituents throughout  the  kingdom.  But  it  is  known  to  eveiy  one,  that 
a  great  internal  alteration  has  come  over  the  face  of  this  country,  which 
is  still  in  rapid  progress.  Our  native  Island  already  is  no  longer  what 
it  was,  when  the  present  mode  of  action,  and  these  efforts,  commenced. 
Britain,  considered  as  the  seat  or  centre  of  benevolent  operatioiiB,  is 
not  in  1845  what  it  was  even  in  1815.  A  change  of  the  most  beneficial 
and  benign  character  has  overtaken  us,  which  admirably  fits  every  City 
in  the  land  for  direct  benevolent  exertion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Now, 
if  our  field  of  action  be  indeed  the  woridy  as  it  is  professed  to  be,  and  if 
the  power  of  steam  be  changing  the  whole  Island  into  one  vast  city ; 
ought  not  the  world  generally,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to  be  made  to  feel 
the  benefit  thus  bestowed  on  ourselves  ?  At  this  time  also,  after  such 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  our  own  Scriptures,  the  call  upon  British  Christians 
is  imperative.  This  event  alone,  speaks  so  directly  to  every  Reader  as 
to  evoke  but  one  natural  expression — ^^  What  can  be  effected  now  for  ike 
benighted^  and  the  many  yet  unvisited,  parts  of  our  earth  f '* 


If,  therefore,  much  more  is  to  be  done,  and  certainly  ought,  by 
tians,  still  it  would  be  preposterous  that  the  great  majority  should  conttnue  to  be 
oomparatively  inactive,  and  only  a  very  small  minority  busy ;  or  that  other  men 
should  be  eased,  and  those  in  London  or  elsewhere  burdened.  It  cannot  hanno- 
nize  with  the  benign  purpose  of  Heaven,  that  ^the  eajneeartutt  care"  for  the  state 
of  the  world  around  us,  as  to  Divine  Revelation,  which  is  incumbent  upon  att^ 
should  press  upon  the  shoulders  of  only  a  few  individuals,  and  these  few  located 
in  one  spot  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  part  of  the  country  at  large,  this  would  be 
exacting  a  vast  deal  too  much  from  two  or  three  square  miles,  where  too  much 
has  been  exacted  already,  and  some  will  say,  too  long.  Over  the  broad  sur£M3e 
of  our  land,  British  Christians  are  transacting  other  business  daily  and  directly 
with  foreign  parts  ;  although  to  this  moment,  generaUy  speaking,  every  thing 
relating  to  the  Volume  of  Inspiration  itself,  they  have  left  to  be  done  by  a  fsw 
other  individuals  in  their  name.  In  this  course,  as  there  is  sometliing  so  un- 
natural, that  it  would  not  be  tolerated  for  one  day,  with  regard  to  the  perishable 
commodities  of  this  life,  some  great  and  beneficial  improvement  is  most  prohar 
bly  at  hand. 

Take  an  illustration  of  otur  present  position,  from  commerce  itself  in  general. 
At  this  late  hour,  what  would  be  thought  of  a  proposal  that  Britam  should  re- 
turn to  the  days  of  the  ^  coasting  trade  t "  To  the  days  when  oommunicatioiiB 
with  all  foreign  parts,  and  all  returns,  were  confined  to  the  Thames !  But  if 
such  a  proposal  would  seem  absurd  ;  if  the  men  of  Manchester  and  Birming^ 
ham,  of  Liverpool  and  Gla^ow,  of  Edinburgh  and  Newcastle,  of  Dundee  and 
Aberdeen,  of  Dublin  and  Belfast,  would  smile  and  say — 
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**  We  would  rather  not.  We  remit  to^  and  receiTo  returns  from  foreign 
liarts.  Already  we  trade  direct  with  India  and  China,  the  Cape,  and  North 
America.  Nay,  feeling  our  strength,  we  at  least  wish  to  do  so  with  all  the 
world.  It  is  our  interest  thus  to  act,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe,  not  to 
ourselYcs  alone,  but  to  our  families.  Meanwhile,  beside  the  mental  gratifica- 
tion enjoyed  in  thus  acting,  we  find  an  hundred  ways  of  getting  forward,  and 
doing  business  in  foreign  lands,  which  might  not  hare  occurred  to  a  deputed 
agency,  but  more  especially  to  only  one  outlet  from  this  kingdom,  for  years  to 
come.  Much  in  tiie  same  strain  it  was  that  one  of  our  best  poets  sung,  more 
than  sixty  years  ago — 

*  'Tis  thus  reciprocating,  each  with  each, 
Alternately  the  nations  learn  and  teach ; 
While  Providence  enjoins  to  erery  soul 
A  union  with  the  vast  terraqueous  whole.' " 

And  is  there  then  nothing  whatever  in  all  this,  urging  to  similar  exertion  in 
a  higher  walk  1  The  friends  and  profefised  believers  of  Divine  Truth  are  in 
the  rear  of  the  sons  of  commerce,  more  than  a  century  ;  though  but  for  com- 
merce, let  us  never  forget  it  now,  how  should  our  own  ancestors,  above  three 
hundred  years  ago,  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in 
their  vernacular  tongue  I  How  had  England,  for  years  together — ^how  had 
Scotland,  for  more  than  a  century,  been  supplied !  Or  America,  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  1  No  Christians  upon  earth  are  so  bound,  in  common 
gratitude^  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  medium,  and  to  its  utmost  extent. 

To  all  it  must  now  be  evident,  that  there  is  an  additional  mode  of  action 
ready  to  our  hand,  and  of  a  character  extremely  &vourable  to  greater  accu- 
racy in  translation,  as  well  as  dispatch  of  business.  Were  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  from  this  moment,  to  be  relieved  from  a  burden,  and 
rising  from  the  humble  ground  of  merely  turning  over,  and  over  again,  a  mass 
of  English  Scripture,  from  year  to  year  ;  to  bend  all  its  strength,  as  now  in 
duty  bound,  and  in  a  manner  beyond  all  exception  whatever,  towards  foreign 
enterprise ;  still,  in  the  preieiU  position  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  this 
Country,  there  is  a  loud,  an  imperative  call  for  the  opening  of  other  channels 
of  conveyance.  Individuals  throughout  the  provinces,  residents  in  our  various 
dties  and  seaports,  will  not  continue  much  longer  to  sit  down,  satisfied  that 
they  have  fulfilled  their  duty  in  this  cause,  towards  foreign  lands,  by  simply 
transmitting  a  littie  money  to  the  Metropolis. 

With  regard  to  such  a  mode  of  action,  in  which,  however,  great  prudence 
and  perseverance  are  equally  demanded,  it  is  material  to  observe  that  there  U 
an  energy,  as  yet  aJmoet  dartnant  in  this  country,  which  is  to  be  associated 
with  great  simplioity  of  procedure.  This  is  its  charm.  It  seeks  not  for  public 
favour,  it  declines  patronage.  It  thirsts  not  for  the  applause  of  any.  It  under- 
takes no  more  than  it  can  accomplish,  and  what  it  does,  it  does  well  and  kindly, 
with  a  warm  heart  Its  progress,  without  precipitation,  and  no  tumult,  is  not 
marked  by  discusmon  or  dispute,  for  these  it  alike  repudiates.3i  However 
urgent,  therefore,  we  may  appear  to  some  readers  to  have  been,  now  that  we 


>^  In  other  days  of  foreign  Christian  enterpriso,  about  forty  years  ago»  said  an  Intelligent  man 
at  home,  engi^ed  in  fostering  a  distant  cause—"  When  our  friends  meet  for  business,  and  any 
natter  demands  counsel  and  deliberation,  we  allow  of  no  motiont."  "  Why  so.  Sir  r*  '*  Be- 
caoae  you  know.  Sir,  a  motion  is  always  a  si^al  for  a  debate,  and  we  hare  no  debating."  '*  But 
how  then  do  you  erer  get  through  your  business  ? "  "  Why,  Sir,  in  such  a  case,  with  us,  no 
one  speaks  except  he  has  tometMng  to  say,  and  then  we  talk  orer  the  matter  till  we  agree,  awi 
we  do  agree." 
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have  come  to  the  close  of  all,  we  have  actually  nothing  of  what  is  called  aplen- 
did,  nothing  grand  or  imposing,  nothing  operoee  to  anggeat.  We  can  propose 
no  new  Societiee,  no  additional  Boards,  no  large  Committees.  It  wonid  he  no- 
thing short  of  going  in  the  face  of  the  entire  previous  history,  did  we  now  sink 
so  low  as  to  helieve  only  in  the  charm  of  associated  numbors.  AH  along  oar 
narrative  has  been  reading  to  us  a  very  different  lesson.  It  has  been  preanng 
on  our  notloe  one  great  historical  truth — 

**  Not  to  the  many  doth  the  earth. 
Owe  what  she  hath  of  good — 
The  many  would  not  stir  life's  depths, 
And  could  not,  if  they  would. 
It  is  some  individual  mmd — that  moves  the  common  cause  ; 
To  single  efforts  Britun  owes — ^her  knowledge,  faith  and  laws." 

But  this  is  all  in  favour  of  the  course  of  action  at  which  we  have  hinted,  and 
no  alight  encouragement.  Tenfold  more  energy  is  now  greatly  to  be  desired, 
and  the  cause  before  us  calls  for  more ;  but  energy  here,  if  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  the  past,  is  not  to  be  found  only  in  the  parade  of  mere  official  arrangementSb 
We  deprecate  new  social  trammels.  They  are  fSur  too  numerous  already.  In 
the  present  artificial  state  of  Society,  reliance  must  be  upon  principlea^  not 
plans — ^upon  individual  men  of  fixed  principle,  acting,  and  oonlinuing  to  act^ 
not  from  any  external  or  foreign  impulse,  not  from  mere  sympathy  with  a 
crowd.  '<  In  all  probability,"  no  common  observer  has  said,'  **  in  aU  probability 
the  improvement  of  mankind  is  destined,  under  Divine  Providence,  to  advance 
just  in  proportion  as  good  men  feel  the  responsibility  for  it,  resting  on  them- 
selves, 09  individuals,  and  are  actuated  by  a  bold  sentiment  of  independence 
(humble,  at  the  same  time  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  celestial  agency)  m 
the  prosecution  of  it.*'  But  when  two  such  minds  meet  in  harmony,  what  may 
not  be  expected ! 

Now,  only  two  such  men  in  our  various  Cities,  having  easy  access  to  the  onl- 
ports,  (and  which  of  them  have  not  1)  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  incalculably 
more  being  accomplished.  If  there  should  happen  to  be  (ArM,  they  need  not 
inquire  for  a  fourth.  Already  they  are  a  specified,  a  taered  number,  coming 
within  the  express  intimation  of  the  Divine  presence  and  co-operation.  It  is  a 
moving,  a  sublime  assurance,  of  the  most  wonderful  condescension  in  Sacred 
writ     Matthew,  xviii.,  19,  20. 

Having  once  read  this  immutable  promise,  and  in  possession  of  a  Saei«d 
Volume,  which  we  hold  under  an  imperative  Law  op  Diffusion,  who  will  say 
that  there  is  any  thing  of  the  mere  ideal,  any  thing  romantic,  in  supposing  that 
two  such  men  are  to  be  found  in  all  our  cities !  Two  men,  eager  that  all  other 
nations  should  possess,  in  their  several  tongues,  the  boon  which  they  enjoy,  so 
plentifully,  in  their  own  !  In  these  times  especially,  and  should  these  pages 
have  met  their  eye,  we  can  very  easily  conceive  of  two  or  three  men  (rf*  en- 
larged philanthrophy,  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool ;  in  Glasgow, 
Dublin,  and  Belfast ;  in  Edinburgh,  Newcastie,  and  Dundee^  nay,  and  other 
places  ;  men  who  are  in  frequent  or  almost  daily  intercourse  with  fordgn  lan^ 
being  stimulated  by  the  examples  already  recorded.  Nor  is  it  any  great  stretch 
to  suppose  them  all  smitten  with  the  admiration  of  such  a  character  aa  that  of 
Richard  Harman,  the  Merchant  Adventurer  of  AnUterp,  in  tiie  sixteenth 
century  ;  or  of  their  resolving,  like  him  and  his  parteer  ia  life,  to  attempt 
something  for  the  world,  similar  to  what  these  two  did  for  our  own  ancestors, 
and,  like  them,  prove  the  intermediate  agents  of  enlightening  the  mind,  and  glad- 
dening the  hearts,  of  those  they  never  saw,  till  they  met  in  a  better  world. 
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In  such  a  mode  of  action,  perhaps  it  is  none  of  the  least  recommendations, 
that  the  hist  thing  of  which  one  should  hear  any  notice  is  money,  if,  indeed,  it 
were  ever  mentioned.  These  men  would  undertake  no  more  than  as  much  as 
tiiey  could  accomplish.  They  might  accept,  hut  would  nerer,  on  any  account, 
9olicU  aid  from  any  one,  and  the  consequence  would  be,  that  others,  conscious 
of  their  inactivity,  would  go  and  do  likewise.  Men  of  such  minds  would  first 
institute  inquiry  for  themselves,  first  interest  themselves  in  the  particular  foreign 
parts  to  which  they  have  access,  and  with  which  they  transact  other  business. 
Direct  personal  inquiry,  not  what  is  called  official,  or  individual  heart-felt  in- 
terest in  the  people  of  distant  lands,  is  what  is  wanted  at  home ;  and  once  em- 
ployed, many  an  echo  would  be  heard  in  return.  There  are  now  even  English 
parties  all  over  the  world  with  whom  to  correspond  first ;  and  should  that  day  of 
calm  reflection  on  our  highest  privilege  and  incumbent  duty,  the  SabbcUh  of  the 
Englith  Bible  be  borne  in  mind,  and  be  improved  as  it  deserves  to  be,  a  thou- 
sand hearts,  though  far  apart,  would  soon  be  drawn  into  co-operation. 

In  this  manner,  not  to  specify  other  benefits,  why  might  not  many  transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  at  least,  or  of  the  entire  Bible,  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, be  now  printed  upon  British  ground,  as  the  McUay  was,  so  long  ago, 
by  the  Dutch  in  Holland,  or  as  the  Peniauy  which  is  now  printing  in  this 
country  1  No  sight  could  be  more  gratifying  to  the  Cliristian  at  home  ;  and 
thus,  as  our  English  Scriptures  first  came  to  us  in  bales  of  flax  and  other 
mei*chandize,  what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  that  our  men  of  commerce 
should  have  it  in  their  option  to  do  for  many  distant  lands,  without  the  slightest 
risk,  that  which  was  so  dexterously,  and  with  such  hazard,  efiected  for  their 
ownt 

Such  has  been  .the  history  of  our  English  Bible,  and  such 
appears  to  be  the  paramount  duty  imposed  upon  all,  who  have 
so  long  and  so  richly  possessed  it.  If  to  thousands  around 
them  that  Sacred  Volume  be  of  no  more  utility  than  a  sun- 
dial in  the  dark, — if  others  esteem  those  lines  not  worth  read- 
ing, which  God  himself  deemed  worthy  of  his  inspiration,  and 
if  many  more  are  eager  after  the  adjustment  of  merely  certain 
local  interests  upon  British  ground ;  all  this  only  forms  a 
more  powerful  proof  of  the  necessity  for  invoking  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and,  in  present  circumstances,  a  stronger  argument 
need  not,  perhaps  cannot,  be  adduced.  But  nothing  whatever 
can  weaken  our  obligations  to  go  forward  in  this  high  path, 
or  justify  the  hands  hanging  down,  in  a  single  instance.  The 
all-sufficiency  of  the  Divine  Record,  and  now,  especially  the 
Ministration  of  the  Spirit,  form  the  two  great  themes,  calling 
for  universal  and  supreme  regard  throughout  our  native  land; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  not  unmindful  of  the  beneficial  reflex 
influence  o{ foreign  operations,  before  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  and  during  a  season  of  great  national  peril,  we  have  thus 
written ;  as  well  as  from  a  full  persuasion  that  the  permanent 
interests  of  this  country,  her  surest  protection  and  best  de- 
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fence  against  all  aggression,  are  now  in  a  state  of  dependance 
upon  the  general  diffusion  of  Divine  Truth,  properly  so  called. 
Separate  from  all  systems  of  human  opinion,  removed  from 
the  din  of  disputation  and  the  strife  of  tongues,  thi&  appears  to 
be  the  pre-eminent  duty  to  which  the  Christians  of  Britain  are 
now  invited,  as  by  a  voice  from  above.  They  have  been  fiskvoured 
beyond  those  of  any  other  nation,  but  this  should  only  lead 
them  the  more  to  remember  that  there  is  a  favour  higher  still 
than  that  of  being  blessed,  nay,  blessed  by  Ood  himself.  It 
consists  in  their  being  made  a  blessing  to  others.  His  object, 
in  the  first  instance,  is  to  be  adored,  but  let  us  beware,  above  all 
things,  of  forgetting  his  intention,  or,  as  it  were,  retarding  the 
flow  of  the  Divine  benignity  to  mankind.  His  fixed  purpose, 
uttered  again  and  again,  in  the  face  of  open  rebellion,  dissen- 
sion among  his  professed  followers,  and  even  the  people  at  large 
labouring  in  the  fire,  or  wearying  themselves  for  very  vanity, 
is  still  the  same, — '^  The  earth  shall  befitted  toith  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  the  Lord^  as  the  teaters  cover  the  sea.'"  The  Divine 
Record,  therefore,  by  itself  considered,  must  visit  every  land. 
In  the  various  languages  of  our  world,  here  is  the  highest  object 
to  which  the  human  mind  should  address  itself;  and  were  the 
collective  zeal  in  this  kingdom,  now,  at  last,  to  awake  and  take 
this  one  direction,  through  all  our  principal  sea-ports,  it  would 
be  nothing  more  than  the  very  extraordinary  procedure  of  the 
Almighty  towards  this  nation,  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  and  the  aspect  of  these  times,  demand. 

At  a  moment  when,  in  every  other  walk  pursued  by  British 
Christians,  the  seeds  of  mutation  are  so  thickly  sown, — a  sea- 
son, in  which  Divine  Providence  is  in  the  act  of  bringing  down 
the  self-importance  of  all  collective  bodies, — drawing  with 
unwonted  solemnity,  over  the  entire  kingdom,  and  to  be  more 
deeply  venerated,  the  line  of  distinction  between  his  own  re- 
vealed Word,  and  all  the  opinions  of  men  respecting  it;  and  de- 
monstrating to  the  humblest  capacity  that  no  Church,  yet  in 
existence,  is  to  prove  the  ark  of  this  nation. — Even  at  such  a 
period,  whatever  these  signs  portend,  or  come  what  may,  what 
is  the  actual  state  of  this  greater  cause!  Its  prospects  were 
never,  by  half,  so  encouraging,  its  claims  never  so  imperative  \ 
Thus  strikingly,  by  every  calm  intelligent  observer,  may  this 
undertaking  be  seen  at  present,  rising  far  above  the  regions  of 
party,  or  of  mere  party  zeal. 
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Meanwhile,  if  every  thing  in  the  condition  of  mankind  in- 
dicates the  approach  of  some  great  crisis,  is  it  not  more  than 
observable,  that  in  this  our  eminently  favoured  land,  all  things 
else  appear  as  though  they  had  conspired,  chiefly  to  render 
more  conspicuous  or  glaring,  and  certainly  far  more  invito 
ing,  one  solitary  path,  left  open  by  Grod  to  British  Ghristians 
as  such !  A  path,  indeed,  to  which,  as  far  as  they  regard 
their  common  standard,  they  appear  to  be  now  very  nearly 
hedged  up,  just  as  they  were  above  forty  years  ago,  by  the 
fear  of  infidelity.  A  path,  however,  in  which  they  may  pro- 
ceed in  the  largest  body,  and  by  the  smallest  groups,  or  rather 
by  both  methods,  in  perfect  harmony.  That  path,  in  which 
those  who  revere  Divine  Revelation  as  their  common  charter 
to  the  skies,  or  their  sheet-anchor  in  every  storm,  can  still 
meet ;  and  meeting  with  success  their  common  foe,  however 
divided  on  some  points,  can  only  the  more  triumphantly  repel 
the  charge  of  sectarianism.  That  path,  where,  as  the  aspe- 
rities of  discordant  sentiment  can  have  no  place,  so  every  ac- 
crimoneous  or  noxious  controversy  is  left  to  wither  down  to  its 
root ;  and  where,  though  they  confute  no  heresies,  they  may 
effect  what  is  better  still,  cause  them  all  to  be  neglected  or 
forgotten.  In  that  plain  path,  where  drffusion  seems  to  be  the 
one  idea  that  cometh  out  from  the  Divine  throne  daily ;  dis- 
pensing with  a  bountiful  hand  ^^  the  sovereign  balm  for  every 
wound,^  through  other  and  distant  climes,  the  parties  so  en- 
gaged are  in  the  way  of  being  twice  blessed :  and  there,  while 
working  in  the  rear  of  the  Almighty ''s  most  determined  pur- 
pose and  highest  end,  ultimate  success  is  no  less  certain,  than 
in  the  course  of  nature.  ^'  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and 
the  snow  from  heaven,  and  retumeth  not  thither,  but  watereth 
the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may 
give  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater :  So  shall  my 
Word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth :  it  shall  not  re- 
turn unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please, 
and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it.*^^ 

What,  then,  although  many  things  around  us  say,  or  seem 
to  say.  Trust  not  in  man !  Let  the  heart  of  no  Christian 
fail  him  for  one  moment.  With  more  profound  reverence 
for  the  Divine  Word  as  the  appointed  instrument,  a  clearer 
perception  of  its  adaptation  to  its  end,  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  Divine  veracity,  and  a  habitual  reference  to  the  Holy 
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Spirit  of  God,  let  this  path  only  be  pursued  as  its  supreme 
importaDce  demands,  it  moat  end  in  conse<]uences  whieli  are 
not  left  to  human  conjecture,  and  such  as  the  earth  we  in- 
habit has  yet  to  enjoy. — "  For  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy,  and 
be  led  forth  with  peace ;  the  mountains  sod  the  hlllB  shall 
break  forth  before  you  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  ot  the 
field  shall  clap  their  hands.  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come 
up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the 
myrtle  tree :  and  this  shall  be  unto  Jehovah  for  a  memorial, 
for  an  everlasting  sign,  which  shall  not  be  abolished.^ 


APPENDIX. 


The  Family  of  TyndaU.     See  Vol.  /.,  p.  18-20. 

Prom  the  historr  already  giren,  it  muit  hare  been  evident  that  the  name  of  Tyndale  was  not 
UDconunon.  We  have  met  with  four  contemporariee,  named  William  Tyndale,  but  not  one  of 
them  appean  to  have  had  any  connexion  by  family  ties  with  onr  martyr.  One  of  these  was  a 
merchant  in  Bristol,  and  the  other  three  were  members  of  the  dominant  Church,  two  of  whom 
are  mentioned  hi  Rennet's  MS8.  Thus,  on  2lBt  April  1493,  by  the  Buckden  Reg.  James  Mallet 
succeeded  to  the  Church  of  Irby  in  the  If  anh,  diocese  of  Lincoln,  by  the  death  of  William 
TyndaU,  the  former  incumbent.  Again,  another  William  Tyndale  of  Lambley  Abbey,  in  the 
diocese  of  Carlisle,  was  ordained  in  London  as  a  presbyter  or  priest  to  the  Benedictine  Nunnery 
of  Lambley-upon-the-Tyne,  according  to  Warham's  Reg.  on  the  11th  March  IMS,  i.  e.  1504.  Dr. 
Bliss  happening  to  insert  this  last  appointment  at  the  close  of  Anth.  Wood's  account  of  our 
Tyndale,  in  the  Athene,  it  has  led  otliers  astray.  We  have  read  also  in  St.  Paul's  Library  a 
memorandum  on  the  Sermons  of  Herolt,  signifying  that  one  John  Tyndale,  the  owner  of  that 
volume,  had  given  it  to  the  Monastery  of  Greenwich  on  the  same  day  that  his  son  William  entered 
it  as  a  Brother  In  1500.  Although  our  Martyr  had  not  told  Sir  T.  More  that  before  he  went 
over  the  sea  he  had  sworn  no  oath,  neither  had  any  man  required  an  oath  of  him,  U  is  evident 
ftrom  his  writings  that  he  had  held  monkery  in  abhorrence.  See  also  Vol.  I.,  p.  137*  i^ote  8. 
There  is,  in  short,  no  traceable  evidence  of  any  one  of  these  men  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
related  to  the  fomily  in  Oloucestershire.  The  following  appears  to  have  been  the  family  of  onr 
Translator. 


Thomas  Tyndale,  the  son  of  John,  and  grandson  of  Hugh  Tyndale  of 
Stinchcombe,  married  Alicia  Hunt,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Thomas 
Hunt,  of  Hunt's  Court,  North  Niblej,  Gloucestershire,  and  by  her  had 
five  sons,  viz.,  Richard,  William,  Henry,  Thomas,  John,  and  one  daughter, 
Elizabeth.  The  father  died  some  time  about  d3d  of  Henry  YIII.,  (1541,) 
as  appears  by  a  deed  of  that  date,  to  which  Edward  Tyndale  of  Pull  Court 
in  Worcestershire  was  a  witness.  See  Rudder's  Oloucestershire,  p.  695, 
and  for  this  witness,  see  Burke's  Commoners,  lY.,  p.  547. 

Richard,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  had  a  son  and  heir  of  his  own 
name. 

Richard,  married,  and  had  a  family  of  eight  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Besides  Thomas,  the  eldest  son  and  heir,  we  can  name  three  others, 
Richard,  his  fourth  son,  bom  6th  September  1 585 ;  Arthur,  bom  October 
1591 ;  Samuel,  born  November  1593,  and  one  of  the  daughters,  Katha- 
rine, born  February  1697. — From  Stinchcombe  F,  Reg.  In  1561,  or  3d 
Elizabeth,  the  father  had  purchased  MdhekatrCe  Cowi,  Stinchcombe,  of 
Lord  Wentworth. 

Thomas,  married  Catharine,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  John  Harris, 
Gent.,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  heir  of  the  same  name,  and  two 
daughters,  Sarah  and  Lydia.     The  father  was  bom  in  June  1582,  and 
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died  in  1638 ;  the  probate  to  his  will  being  dated  I2th  October  1637. 
Catharine,  his  wife,  haying  died  in  1631. — See  i^ndu>omhe  Beg,  where 
Thomas  is  designated  dothier,  Sarah,  his  daughter,  married  Robert 
Theyer  in  1637,  and  died  1698.  Ltdia  married  John  RoiberU  of  Siddlng- 
ton,  near  Cirencester,  in  1646,  of  whom  more  afterwards. 

Thomas,  son  of  the  Uist,  had  one  son,  William,  bom  1668,  and  one 
daughter,  Esther,  bom  earlier  in  1662.  The  &ther,  who  now  lired  at 
Stinchcombe,  under  Charles  I.,  was  not  in  farour  of  the  King^s  caase. 
He  fled  from  his  house  at  the  approach  of  the  Royalists,  and  hid  hims^ 
for  three  days  and  nights  in  a  large  yew  tree  at  the  top  of  Stinch- 
combe wood  (standing  in  1779,)  whence  he  saw  his  house,  and  that  of  a 
Mr.  Pinfold,  burnt  to  the  ground.  He  then  sold  his  estate  in  Xarih 
NitleyvkVLdi  purchased  Bobbing  Court  in  Kent.-— See  Hasted's  Kent,  II., 
637-8,  "  Col.  Robert  Crayford,  Goyernor  of  Sheemess,  under  King  Wil- 
liam, sold  to  Thomas  Tyndale  of  North  Nibley,  in  the  Co.  of  Glo'ster, 
Bobbing  Court,  Milton-hundred,  Kent ;  whose  son,  William  Tyndale, 
Esq.,  dying  on  the  20th  Aug.  1748,  aged  80,  left  no  issue."  See  the 
next  paragraph.  Esther,  his  sister,  had  remoyed  to  Dursley,  where 
she  died  in  1742,  in  her  82d  year. 

William  Ttndals,  son  of  Thomas,  married daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 

Seabright,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  who  died  before 
him.  Dying  in  1748,  in  his  80th  year,  he  was  buried  in  the  south  chan- 
cel of  Bobbing  Church,  leaying  this  manor  in  taUle  mail  to  his  coUateral 
kinsman,  the  Rey.  William  Tyndale,  Rector  of  Cotes,  Gloucestershire. 
Thus  the  family  of  our  Martyred  Translator  became  extinct  in  the  direct 
male  line.  But  how  was  this  Rector  the  collateral  kinsman!  See 
below. 


Richard  Tyndale,  fourth  son  of  the  last  Richard,  bom  in  1585,  mar- 
ried, and  had  a  son  named  Daniel.  He  married  Katharine,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Wilkins,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Richard,  who 
died  unmarried,  and  John.  This  John  Tyndale,  bom  in  1697,  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lodge,  Rector  of  Newington  Bagpath,  Glo V 
tershire,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  WtUiam,  of  whom  presently,  John, 
Richard,  and  Daniel.  The  father  haying  died  3d  March  1746,  the  pro- 
perty of  Bobbing  Court  was  left  to  his  son  William,  the  rector  of  Cotes, 
which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  in  1765.  His  son,  who  succeeded,  was 
designated 

Thomas  Ttndale,  Esq.  of  North  Cemey,  Glo'stershire  and  Bobbing 
Court,  in  Kent.  In  1791  we  find  him  Biyled  present  proprietor  of  Bob- 
bing Manor.  Upon  his  death,  North  Cemey  was  sold  to  Lord  Bathurst. 
We  can  proceed  no  farther. 
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But  the  descendants  of  Tyndale  in  the  female  line  are  not  even  yet 
extinct.  Thus — John  Robebts  married  Ljdia  Tyndale,  already  men- 
tioned, in  1646.  That  ornament  of  his  country^  Matthew  Hale,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  was  her  kinsman,  and  drew  the  marriage- 
settlement.  They  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  John  Roberts  died 
in  1683 ;  and  Danidy  his  youngest  son,  married  to  Rebecca  Axtell,  died 
in  1726.  Axtdif  their  son,  who  married  Hanna  Loveday  of  Painswick, 
died  1759.  John,  their  son,  married  Mary  Oliffe,  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  Thomas  Oade,  Esq.  of  Bristol,  and  merchant  in  London.  Daniel, 
their  son,  married  Ann  Thompson  of  Nether  Oompton,  Dorset.  They 
had  two  sons,  John,  Oade,  and  one  daughter.  Oade,  the  youngest,  the 
correspondent  of  Lysons,  as  mentioned  in  our  History,  died  in  1821. 
The  surviving  descendant,  therefore,  is  John  Roberts,  Esq.  Temple, 
London. 


TyndMs  Fixed  Determination  to  Trandate  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  preceding  history,  voL  i.  p.  33,  we  have  quoted  Tyndale's  own  lan- 
guage in  proof  of  his  earliest  intention  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  English^ 
and  especially  the  New  Testament ;  nor  is  there  yet  upon  record  any  evidence 
of  a  previous  date.  There  is,  indeed,  a  manuscript,  with  an  ornamented  border, 
having  the  initials  W.  T.  upon  it,  and  dated  1502,  two  specimens  of  which  have 
been  given  by  Mr.  OiTor,  one  in  fac  simile,  and  one  in  print ;  but  such  a  trans- 
lation, at  a  date  so  early,  very  soon  excites  suspicion.  It  is  well  known^  that 
to  serve  some  sinister  purpose,  manuscripts  have  been  antedated ;  and  as  con- 
nected with  the  Scriptures,  even  in  print,  we  must  not  forget  the  notorious  in- 
stance of  one  Thornton  imposing  upon  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  an  entire  Bible 
with  marginal  notes  and  cuts,  as  if  printed  in  1520,  which  was  no  other  than 
Matthew's  edition  of  1537  I  Of  this  very  book,  or  its  remains,  we  believe  Mr. 
Offor  is  now  in  possession,  and  it  appears  as  if  his  predecessor  in  possession  of 
this  MS.,  the  Rev.  H.  White  of  Lichfield,  had  also  been  imposed  upon,  if  he 
imagined  that  he  owned  such  a  version  actually  drawn  out  in  the  year  1502. 
Even  the  orthography  of  certain  words  evinces  a  much  later  period  ;  but  another 
circumstance  is  fatal  to  the  date  affixed.  This  is  a  translation  not  from  the 
Vulgate,  and,  to  a  certainty,  no  man  in  all  England,  so  early  as  1502,  had 
passed  a  single  thought  of  any  version  in  English  taken  from  the  Greek  original. 
One  may  judge  of  the  entire  numuscript  by  the  brief  specimen  given,  viz.  Luke 
vii.  36-50.  In  this  single  passage  of  only  fifteen  verses,  it  conforms,  in  seven 
places,  to  the  Greek  against  the  Vulgate,  and  accords  with  the  latter  only  in 
three.  Whether  the  date  may  ever  have  been  1 562,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  but 
the  MS.  would  better  correspond  with  that  year. 

At  a  later  period,  it  is  true,  any  man  might  amuse  himself  by  copying  ex- 
tracts from  Tyndale,  and  affix  his  initials  in  honour  of  his  name ;  though,  if  these 
letters  were  intended  to  mark  the  writer  himself,  they  would  harmonize  far  bet- 
ter with  William  Tracy^  Esq.  of  Toddington,  or  with  Dr.  William  Turner,  both 
of  whom  had  ample  reason  for  offering  such  a  supplication  as  that  which  is  in- 
ter-woven with  one  of  the  marginal  ornaments. — **  Defend  me,  O  Lord,  frome  all 
the  that  hait  me." 

The  mind,  therefore,  naturally  recurs  to  the  interesting  discussions  upon 
Little  Sodbury  Hill,  which  led  to  the  expressive  terms  employed  by  our  first 
translator  : — **  Which  thing  only  moved  me  to  translate  the  New  Testament." 


TYNDALE'S  COMMBNCEMENT  WITH  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

No.  L — Fac  Simile  of  his  PrtiLogwt. 

If  there  be  a  peculiar  cbarm  in  eontemplatiDg  Uie  veritable  origin  of  a  great 
undertaking,  by  many  readers  the  following  page  in  black  letter  cannot  fail  to 
be  valued.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of  inspection  as  being  a  pleasure  denied  to 
most  of  our  ancestors,  the  edition  to  which  it  is  the  prologue  or  preface  having 
fallen  into  utter  oblivion  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  We  need  only 
refer  to  its  history,  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  74,  &c.)  in  proof  that  this  was  the  page 
immediately  following  the  title,  with  which  Tyndale  commenced  his  Testament, 
in  quarto,  at  the  press  of  Peter  Quentell  in  Cologne,  anno  1525. 

No,  IL — F<ui  Simile  of  the  New  Teetament  in  quarto, 

Cochleeus  having  artfully  interrupted  Tyndale  at  Cologne  in  1525,  and  got 
into  the  same  printing-o£Boe ;  in  the  large  wood-cut  of  the  Evangelist  MatUiew, 
the  Reader  has  now  one  curious  proof  before  him.  Cochlaens  having  left  Co- 
logne early  in  1526,  one  of  the  first  works  he  engaged  Quentell  to  print  waa 
^  Ruperti  in  Matthseum,"  &e.  a  folio  volume  of  325  pages.  At  the  end  of  this 
we  find  him  addressing  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  as  eariy  as  20th  April, 
and  the  work  was  finished  at  press  on  12th  June  1526.  But  at  the  very  eom- 
mencement  of  this  folio,  on  p.  2,  we  find  this  identical  wood-cut  which  Quentell 
had  formerly  used  for  Tyndale*s  Testament ;  only  there,  it  will  be  obeerved, 
the  block  has  been  pared  down,  two-eighths  at  the  bottom,  and  left  side,  so  as 
to  deprive  it  of  the  white  ground  below,  and  at  the  mde  to  encroach  upon  the 
angel's  wing.  This  was  to  fit  it  for  his  folio  page  ;  and  it  being  a  work  on 
Matthew,  and  this  a  favourite  device,  he  inserted  again  on  the  title-page.  Con- 
sequently, the  cut,  as  it  is  now  to  be  seen,  entire,  must  have  been  the  pri4fr 
publication,  or  in  1525.  Again  the  same  block,  as  thus  cut  down,  was  used  by 
'  Quentell  in  printing  the  Latin  Bible  of  Rudelius  in  1 527,  at  the  beginning  o( 
MaUkew;  and  in  the  beginning  of  J<Ah  we  have  his  letter  Y,  with  which  this 
prologue  commences,  which  letter  in  fact  first  led  to  the  discovery  of  what  this 
fragment  is,  and  where  it  was  printed.  See  the  History^  Vol.  I.  pp.  52-64, 
112-119. 

No,  III. — Fac  Simile  of  the  envaUer  New  Testament. 

The  first  two  pages  of  the  New  Testament  commenced  and  finished  at 
Worms,  in  the  same  year,  is  here  exhibited.  The  only  perfect  copy  in  exist- 
ence, now  at  Bristol,  it  will  be  observed,  has  manuscript  notes,  neatJy  written 
on  the  margin  by  a  former  possessor.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
word  " married"  in  the  second  page, T}'ndale  altered  to  **  betrothed,'*  the  tertn 
which  was  adopted  by  Beck,  by  Whittingham,  in  1 557 ;  the  Genevan  transla- 
tors, in  1560  ;  and  Parker  in  1568.  Coverdsle,  who  had  used  the  first  term, 
never  altered  it,  at  least  it  is  in  his  Bible  of  1550,  1553,  and  Cranmer  had  fol- 
lowed Coverdale.  Tavemer  adopted  espoused  from  Wickliffe,  the  term  pre- 
fcrrod  by  our  last  revisers,  though  in  point  of  perspicuity  Tyndale's  corrected 
term  has  been  considered  the  best    See  the  History ^  Vol.  I.  pp.  67-74, 112-119. 
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CJ^ronoIoffital  iv^fV  i-i^ 


OF 


ENGLISH  BIBLES  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 

The  best  account  of  Englisb  Bibles  and  Testaments,  with  their 
proprietors,  which  has  ever  been  published,  is  that  which  was 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  press,  Oxford,  in  1821,  hj  the  Bev. 
Heniy  Cotton,  D.  C.  L.  In  the  following  Index-List  will  be  found 
about  an  hundred  editions  not  there  specified.  Under  the  descrip- 
tion column,  the  quotations  marked  are  taken  verbally  and  literally 
from  the  title  page  or  colophon,  which  may  assist  other  possessors 
to  identify  their  imperfect  copies.  More  proprietors  might  have 
been  added  to  some  books,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  authenticate 
all  the  editions  mentioned,  and  put  an  end  to  a  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty respecting  these  precious  volumes,  which  has  too  long  pre- 
vailed. The  number,  on  the  whole,  will  be  found  to  corroborate, 
and  even  strengthen,  the  statements  in  the  preceding  History. 


In  the  following  pages  Ty.  denotes  the  translation  of  Tyndale — 
Co.  that  of  Coverdale — Ma.  that  of  Rogers,  alias  Matthew,  or  that 
of  Tjmdale's,  left  for  publication — Or.  denotes  Cranmer  s — Ta.  that 
of  Tavernor's — Ge.  the  Genevan  version — Bps.  that  of  the  Bishops, 
and  To.  that  of  Laurence  Tomson. 


CORRIGENDA. 


Vol.  I.   The  New  Testament  mentioned  p.  133,  with  leares  uncnt,  ti  not  that  of  1596,  but  that  ef 
Zurich  in  1S60.    The  book  of  15%  after  witneeaing  nich  a  battle  reepecCaiv  it,  re- 
mains to  be  identified,  and  it  may  eren  yet  be  fonnd. 
P.  503,  for  the  misprint  1537,  read  1837. 

Vol.  II.  p.  95,  for  GeoTge  read  Edward  Whitchurch. 


VARIOUS  EDITIONS 


OF 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND  THE  BIBLE 

in  €ngMiif), 

WITH    CERTAIN    PUBLIC   UDRARIES  AND   INDIVIDUAL    PROPRIETORS 

IN  POSSESSION  OF  COPIES. 


8BRTIN0  AS  AN 


INDEX  TO  THE  PRECEDINO  HISTORY. 


-\'>-.^%'-«^^'N 


l^enrp  t^e  €ifff)1i>. 


FIFTT-FOUB  KDITIONBy  VIZ.  THIKTT-lf  INE  OF  THB  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND  FIFTEEN  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

Printed  in  tweniy4wo  yeari^  or  from  1525  to  the  28<A  January  1547. 

DBSCRIFTION.  PBINTKR.  PLACE. 

ilATTBSW  and  Mark— printed  "  aa  written  by  the  Evange- 
liala,"  with  maiginal  notes,  stitched  together  and  separately. 
See  the  preceding  History,  Vol.  I.  pp.  51, 153^  150, 183,  Iffi.  ^  HanOmrgh        15M 

1.  T.  The  New  Test,  with  glosses  and  a  prologae,— only  one  frag- 

ment remains,  and  that  not  diacorered  till  1834.  See  pp.  68-64.         P.  Qnentall  CUofpie 

Now  in  the  Library  of  the  Biffid  Hen,  Thomas  OrenviUe.        Ty.  P.  Schoeflfer  ff^armt       4o.  1585 

2.  T.  The  New  Test,  wanting  only  the  title,  and  the  only  copy  in 

this  state  now  known.  See  pp.  87-69.  Bequeathed,  with  many 

other  Yolames,  by  Dr.  And.  Oiflford,  to  the  Brittci  Museum  Ty.  P.  Schoeflfer  ffarms      18o. 

a.  T.  The  New  Test.,  the  fint  sarrep.  ed.,  of  which  no  copy  has  yet 

been  properly  identified  in  any  collection.    See  pp.  187-133      Ty.   Endhoren    Antwerp  ISS6 

4.  T.  The  New  Test  the  second  snrreptitioas  ed.    See  pp.  163-IG5    Ty.  Rnrcmund  Antwerp  1527 

5.  T.  The  New  Test,  the  third  snrreptitioas  edition.    See  p.  240       Ty.    Antwerp        1588-9 

6.  T.  The  New  Teat  supposed  reprint  by  Tyndale  himself,  with  his 

prologue  to  the  Romans.    See  pp.  885,  897  and  306^  tM>(e  ^*  Hans  Loft  Marburg  f        1630 

Oairuia,  DsirraiiONOHy,  in  separate  books.   See  pp.  209, 835  Ty.  HansLnfl    Marburg  

PaNTATBDCH,  wlth  a  general  prefitce,  and  a  second  edition  of 
Genesis,  dated  17th  Jan.  1530,  i.e.  1531.  See  p.  848,— a  perfect  Various       Different 

copy  in  the  Grvnvf7le  L<».  Imp.  BriiishMus.  Bristol  Mus.  Ty.   printers        places  1531 

VOL.  II.  2  X 


Vlll 


INDEX— LIST  OP  BIBLES  AND  TESTAMENTS.       £l534-15SG. 


DBSCBIPnON.  PBINTEB. 

7.  T.  *'  The  New  Teit  m  It  wae  written,"  Ite.,  altered  by  Geo.  Joye, 

with  only  the  Vulgate  beftne  him,  dated  '*  ■.ooooc.xxxiiii.,  WIdowe  of 
inAngntt**  The  only  copy  certainly  koowa  to  ezlet  is  in  the  Ty.  ChristoflU 
OrenvUk  Ubrarfh    See  History,  pp.  309-909^  and  41A|  nolf  efgadbewe 

a  T.  The  New  Test  dylygently  corrected  and  conpaied  with  the 
Orake,  by  Willyam  Tindalo,->fynlibed  in  md-xxziiu.,  in  Nov. 
See  p.  aM.    BrmOk  Muieum.   SL  FauTi.    BrUM  Mmeum,  Marten 

tjta  fFOson,  JBtq,    Ckr.  Attdermm.  Ty.    Bmperowr  Anboerp 

9.  T.  Uniqne  copy  on  Tellam.    "  Anna  Begina  Anglis.**    Simply 

the  ncred  text.   See  the  History,  p.  413.       BrUiA  MvteitM  Ty.  Emperowr  Antwerp 
JoNAfl,  with  a  prologne.    See  pp.  SBS-flflD 

la  T.  NewTett  anno,  mojczziiii.  nurrept.  p.  41ft.  B.i^Ptmbrohe  Ty.  O.  H.? 


Uo. 


AwttKip      4(0.       ' 


Antwerp     19b.  US 

Antwerp  f  19a. 

fid. 


Not  Acrfaft 
Fna^orif 
Catogn^f 
iMbtef       M. 


Antwerp  Uo.  US 


jutntt^^     Ix^L 


11.  T.  New  Test.  anno.  ■D.xzxrni.  nir.  p.  41ff.     Lea  fF'iUon,  A9.  Ty. 

».  T.  New  Teet  dated  on  the  back  1594,  p.  415.       BrisM  Jftiamm  Ty. 
Pbittatcqcb,  corrected.       SL  PauTt.       BrieM  Muteum  Ty. 

15.  T.  New  Teat  from  Tyndale's  corrected  ed.  p.  4S5.   BodUtan  ZA,  Tj, 

14.  T.  *' The  New  Testament  dylygently  corrected,*'— pecnliarortho- 

graphy,  p.455-4a6b  Perfect  CbmAl  Un.Ltb.  Imp.  Sx.  CoL  Ox,  Ty. 

1ft.  T.  The  Newe  Test.— but  imperfect— date  wanting.  Cotton's  list  Ty. 
1.  B.  BiBLiA.  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  holy  Scripture  of  the 
Olde  and  New  Testament,  feithfnlly  and  tmly  translated 
out  of  Dooche  and  Latyn  in  to  Bngliidi.  See  the  Hist.  p. 
ft5»^03.  £torf  (/Leioefter'f-title  1A35.  BodOHan,  BriHth 
Mu$eHm,  OcuHbridge  Univertitjf  JUbrary.  Bristol  inueuui. 

Lea  WiUony  B$q.    Sari  4^Jer$ei^9,  dated  Ift36  Co. 

16.  T.  "The  Newe  Testament  yet  once  again  corrected."  Fine  copy. 

Dnke  of  Newcastle's,  167<>,  Bari  Spencer.     Lea  BUton,  Esq.  Ty. 

17.  T.  The  Newe  Testament,  in  many  points  similar,  but  quite  dis- 

tinct.   The  second  title  is  mo.xxxti.  Lea  fTOton,  Beq.  Ty. 

18.  T.  The  Newe  Testament,  also  similar,  but  evidently  on  colla- 

tion a  different  edition— same  year.  Lea  WUeon,  Rtq.   Ty. 

19.  T.  The  Newe  Test  quite  distinct  fW>m  the  3  last.    BriMieU  Mui.  Tj, 

90.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament,  yet  once  agayne  corrected  by  Wil- 
liam Tyndale.  Lea  fFiletm,  Beq,  Tj.  Yoatermaa?  AtUwerp 

21.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament  yet  once  agayne  corrected,"— longer 

paper  and  distinct  edition.  Zrea  JFiUom,  S$q.  Ty.  Vostermanf  Antwerp      %x  — 

92.  T.  **  The  Newe  Testament  yet"— a  block  in  the  cut  of  the 

Apostle  Paul,  preceding  the  Epistles,  is  only  one  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  these  three  editions.  Lea  9FiX$on,  Esq,  Ty.  Voeteruan  f  Amtwtrp     4a.  — • 

93.  T.  New  Test,  by  W.  Tlndale.   A  thick  pocket  vol.  smaller  than 

any  of  the  preceding— a  ftugment  possessed  by  O.  Q^or,  Etq,  Ty. 

94.  T.  *'  Thc  News  TsaTAMaNT  yet  once  agayne  oomcted  by  W. 

Tyndale,"  dtc    TUs  is  from  the  last  corrected  edit  and  the 
first  Sacred  Volxune  printed  on  English  ground.    See  p.  ft48i  Ty. 

Bodleian  LOrarp,    John  Fenwidt^  Esq. 

98.  T.  The  Newe  Testament,  with  Tyndale's  prologue  to  the  Romans 

only,  but  Corerdale's  rersion.   The  first  edition  separate  from 

the  Bible?  Lea  fFiison,  Esq,  Co. 

9.  B.  **  The  Byble.  that  is,  the  Holye  Scrypture  of  the  Olde 

and  New  Testamente,  fisythfolly  translated  in  Englysh,  and 

newly  onersene  and  correcte,  Mv.xzxvii."  Dedicated  "to 

Henry  VIII.  h  his  Queen  JatM."— **  Myles  Couerdale  unto 

Christen  reader."    Correcting  p.  56S.  Earl  Spencer. 

Lea  ff^ilson,  Esq.  Co.  J.  Nycolson  SovOhtarke  4o.  — > 


40. 


Antwerpr  Ite.  — 


T.  Berthelet 
Printer  to  London 
the  King 


foL 


AiUwerpf  IJo.— 


1537-1540.]       INDEX—LIST  OP  BIBLES  AND  TESTAMENTS.  ix 

DBSCRIPTIOir.  PRINTER.  PLACE.        YEAR. 

3.  B.  "  The  Byble,  thatis,the  onldeaad  newe  Tettainet,  fiiith- 
ftilly  Traunalatod  into  English,  and  newly  onerwan  and 
corrected,  md.  xxxyiu"  Dedicated  as  before,  and  both  "  Sett 
forth  with  the  Kjngea  most  gracloas  license.    See  p.  565. 

BrigM  Mtueum.  JAneoln  Cathedral   L«a  FFUicn,  Btq.  Co.  J.  Nycolson  SotUhumrke  fol.  1537 

4.  B.  "  Tbb  Biblb,  which  is  tbb  Koly  ScRfPTuaa,  in 

WHICH    ARK  CONTAYNBD   THB  OlDB  AND  NbWB  TbSTA- 
MBNT,TRUBLY  AND  PI7RBLY  TRAN8LATBD  INTO  EnQLYSR. 

By  Thomas  Matthew."    Dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.    "  Set 

forth  with  the  Kingo's  most  gracioas  license.**    The  basis 

of  all  subsequent  editions.    See  p.  57B-587.    Britith  Mu$,  Orafton     Antwerp  f 

Ltnubeih  Lib.  Bodleian.  Bristol  Mtu.    Sari (ff  Ptmiroke.  Tj.        and         Utbec*       fol.  1573 

On  yellow  paper,  Earl  qf  Bridpewater.     Lea  fFUton,  Esq.  Ma.  Whltchnich  Hamttoro  f 

98.  T.  In  Latin  after  Erasmns,  and  in  English  after  Matthew,  "un- 
der the  King's  most  gracious  license."  See  the  History,  Vol. 
II.,pp.34»S&fio(«.      Royal  InsUMiion.    Exeter  Coa.  Oxon.  Ma.  Redman      London       40.1538 

S7*  T.  New  Test  of  Coverdale,  but  with  all  Tyndale's  prologues, 

by  Crom  or  Cromer.       Bristol  Museum.    SL  PmtCs  LSttrary.  Co.  M.  Cromer  Antwerp    19o. 

S6.  T.  "  of  our  Sauionre  Jesn  Christe,— in  to  Englysshe.** 

Library  of  the  late  Dvke  of  Sussex.   Mr.  6.  Mason  Ma.  Trereris       Sendhwark  4o. 

S0.  T.  "  The  newe  Testament,  both  Latin  and  Englyshe,  after  the 
▼ulgaf  texte,  by  Myles  Conerdale.**   See  p.  35-37. 

Bodleian,     Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Co.  Nicolson      Soutkuxtrke  4o. 

90.  T.  **  The  newe  testament  both  fai  Latino  and  Englyshe"— 
*'  Paythfullye  translated  by  Johan  Hollybnshe.**    See  p.  sa 

St  PauTs.    Lea  ffHsony  Esq.    Ckr.  Anderson  Co.  Nicolson      SouOttearke  4o. 

31.  T.  *'  The  new  Testament  both  in  Latin  and  English,"— title  red 

and  black.    Dedicated  to  Lord  Cromwell,  by  Couerdale. 

St.  PauCs.    Bristol  Museum.    Lea  JFHson,  Esq.    Co.  Begnaolt      Paris  8o. 

32.  T.  '*  The  new  testament"— with  a  true  concordance  in  the 

«  Man^t— printed  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  mcccocxzxytii. 

irere>er(,  p.  154a  Co. London  f    16o. 

33.  T.  The  Paris  edH.  with  Ded.  and  new  Utle.  C.  C.  CoUege,  Oi^rd  Co.    London  9     Ro.  1530 

34.  T.  <*  of  our  sauioar  Jesu  Chryst^for  Thomas  Berthelet,"  p.  82. 

St.  PauTs  Library  Ta.  T.  Petyt       London       4o. 

36.  T.  *'  after  the  Oreeke  Exemplar"— for  T.  Berthelet 

Hetbert,  p.  653;  1550l  Ta.  T.  Petyt 

36.  T.  Bep.  of  1338,  yery  incor.    See  p.  36.      Herbert,  p.  1540, 1560.  Co.  Cromer 

5.  B.  "  The  Byble^-an  undertaking  of  Cram  well's,  with  Co- 
▼erdale  as  corrector  of  the  press.   See  pp.  83-3S,  4^  44,  and  Grafton 
791          British  Museum.  SL  PauTs.    Lambeth  Library.  Ma.        and 

BHHol  Museum,   perfect  copy— I>ea  fFilsony  Esq.        Whitchurch  London 

6.  B.  "  The  most  sacred  Bible,"  by  TaTomer.    See  p.  80-88. 
BritiA  Stuseum.    St.  PauTs.     Bristol  Museum.     Oamr 

bridge  Un.  Library.   BaUiol  CoL  Oxon.   Lea  fFilsmt,  Esq.  Tn.  J.  Byddell  London       fol 

7.  B.  **  The  most  sacred  Bible,"  by  TaTemer.  See  p.  89.   But 
no  third  edit  by  Nycolson,  as  stated  by  Herbert  and  Dib- 

din.    See  Bible,  No. Cotton's  Ust  T».  S.BjAdeW    London       4o. 

a  a  "The  Byble  in  Englyshe"  —  "  Pynisshed  in  Apryll  Edward 

McccccxL.**   See  p.  88-88, 187-130.   The  first  of  Cranmer's.  Cr.      Whyt-       London       fol.  1540 
Vellum,  BrftM3f«Mtim.    perfect  copy— iiea /Titton,  Big.  churche 


London 

8o. 

Antwerp 

8o. 

Paris 

and 

fol. 
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9.  B.  "  Tlie  Byble  iii.Engl7th«"— '*  Fiiiinhed  Id  Apryll,  anHo 
Moooccxx..**    Reprint  of  153B,  oomcting  p,  131.    8e«  p.  IS.         Petyt  and 
Britiik  Mutetm.    BmnuM.  OoL  CcMb.    Lea  fFOton,  B$q.  Ma.    Bcdmaa     Lamdon      lei.  Uli' 

10.  B.  "  The  Bjble  In  Englyriie'*—'*  Fynithed  in  July,  anno. 
MocoocxL.'*    See  p.  133.    The  second  of  Crenmer's.  Richard 

a  perfect  copy—Lea  fFUeon,  S$q.  Cr.      Oiafton     Loeidon       fid.  — 

11.  B.  The  Bible,  in  fire  parts  or  Tolames— no  where  complete  Ma.  Bednan       London      16a.  — 

37-  T.  The  Newe  Testament  in  English,  as  in  Cranmer,  tbongh  said 

to  be  from  the  Latin  of  Bxasmos.  Lambeth  Librarifi       Grafton  and 

On  yellow  paper,  in  the  Bodleian.  Cr.  Whitchvreh  London       4e.  — 

38.  T.  The  Newe  Testament  of  Tareraer's  rersion.    See  Ames.  4B0, 

Cotton's  List,  p.  7.  Introduction  to  Luke  omitted.    Bodleian  Ta.    —         London       4o. — 

IS.  B.  *'  The  Byblo  in  Englyshe,*'— *'  Pynyshed  in  Nonember, 
Anno  Mccocczu  not  pub.  till  1541.  OTorseon  and  perused 
at  Henry's  command,  by  Tunstal  and  Heath.    See  p.  133.  Bdward 

134.    Kdin.  Univ.  Lib.       perfect  copy— Lea  fFilson,  Etq.  Tu.  Whitchurch  London       foL  1541 

1&  B.  "  The  ByUe  in  Bnglysh,"— "  Finished  thexzvrii  daye 
of  Maye,  Akno  domini  mdxli.    See  p.  140.    Third  of  Edwarde 

Cranmor.  perfect  copy— Z<£a  fFilson,  K*q.  Cr.  Whitchurch  London       fol.  — 

14w  B.  "  The  Byblo  in  Englyshe,— Fynyshed  in  Nonember, 
anno  mcccoczli.,'*  the  second  with  Tunstal  and  Heath's 
names  on  the  title,  and  Cranmer's  prologue  in  both  edits."  Bkiuurd 

See  p.  145,  809.  perfect  copy— Xea  fFHeon,  Etq.  Tn.     Grafton      London      fri.  — 

15.  B.  "  The  Byble  in  Englysbo,  An.  do.  mdxl.— Pinysshed  in 
December  McccxxacLL  A  domino  factum  est  istud.  This  is  Richard 

theLordesdoynge."  Seep.  145.    perfect— Xi«i/iPI2«on,  filcg.  Cr.    Grafton      London      JbL  — 

39.  T.  The  New  Test  with  wood-cuts  in  the  Gospels,  Acta,  and  Re- 

velations. Harleian  Cat.  No.  498,— imperf.  Lea  Wilson,  K»q.  Ty.  VanLoe?     Anitmtrp    380.15(4 


^^toarli  t^e  ^tjrt^* 


FORTT-NINE  EDITIONS,  VIZ.  THIRTT-FIYE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  &  FOUBTSEN  OF  THEBIBU. 

Ittued  in  the  eoune  of  six  years  and  a  half,  or  from  29th  Jan.  1547  to  Oth  July  1553. 

40.  T.  The  Newe  Testament  according  to  Cranmer's  edits.    See  Hist.  p.  94 1. 

note.    Dated"  the  ix  day  of  October  HDXLvr."        BrisMJfuseum  Cr.  R.  Grafton        12o>.  151$ 

41.  T.  The  Newe  Testament  in  Bnglishe  (Matthew)  and  Lattn,  according  to 

BrasmuB,-a  reprint  of  edit.  1538.       St.  PauTt.    Lea  WUeon,  Esq.  Ma.  W.  Powell  4ow  lifi 

42.  T.  "  The  new  Testament  in  Bnglyshe,"— of  Cranmer's  version,  known 

by  a  noted  omission  in  the  text  of  Ber.  i.  9,  20.  Geo.  Qffor,  Esq.  Cr.  B.  Wbitchuich   So.  — 

43.  T.  The  New  Testament,— the  English  of  his  edit  last  year.      Lambeth  Ma.  W.  Powell  4o.  IM 

44.  T.  *<  The  newe  Teitamente  in  Englyssh,  according  to  the  translation  of 

the  great  Byble."    "  Londini— Ex  offidna  Johann  Herfordic,  Anno 

Domini  Hoxlyiii."  Lea  fFilton^  Esq.  Cr.  J.  HerCoM        94o. — 

45.  T.  "  The  new  Testament  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  after  the  best  oopie  of 

WUliam  Tindale's  TranslaUon."  with  the  notes  of  Matthew  and 

others.  sum  CdOege  Ty.  Day  *  Seres      16o.  — 

46.  T.  The  New  Testament,  similar  to  the  last  Ootton^s  List  Ty.  Day  dc  Seres      4a  — 
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47.  T.  **  The  Newe  Testament  of  oar  Saviow  Jemt  Chrtet."    SA  Unea  in  a 

page.     Perfect  copy,  SoMezuIe^fiO.    Imperfect.— €lbr.  ^iMfarHm  Ty.  R.  Jngge  84o.  I54R 

4&  T.  **  The  newe  Teetament  of  the  last  Tnmilatfon  hy  William  Tyndale, 
with  prologee  and  Annotacyone  in  the  Maigent.**  34  linee  in  a  page. 
Herbert,  p.  Afi6.  Lfneoln  OcOtge^  Oa^fitrd  Ty.   T.  Petit  4o 

4ft.  T.  **  The  Newe  Teetament  in  Engliahe  and  in  Latin.    Norrm  Teetap 

mentfm  Anglice  ct  Latine,  Anno  Dnl  IMB."  Laa  fFikan,  Btq.  Ty.  W.  Powell  4o. 

Ml  T.  The  newe  Teetament  of  the  last  Translation  by  William  Tyndale. 

Printed  for  Thomas  Berthelet,  without  date.  Herbert,  p.  M6.  Ty.  T.  Petit  I60. 

51.  T.  *«  The  new  Testamente  by  William  TIndale,  with  the  Annotations  of 

Thomas  ICatthew."  In  blaekletter,  with  wood-cuts.  Oeo.  Qffbr,  Etq.  Ty.    80. 

aa,  T.  The  Newe  Testament,  a  rare  edit  imper.  **  Vvillia  Tindal  mto  the 

Chrystyan  Header/*  with  wood-cuts  in  ReToIations.  Lm  ff^lmm,  Eeq.  Ty.  Day  &  Seres?    I80. 

53.  T.  The  New  Testament,  with  Erasmus*  paraphrase,  toI.  L 

Bodleian.    Ifew  CoOege.  Oxvm.    BritM  Jftiwum  Tar.  Whitchurch      fol. 

,  the  same,— the  Epistles,  yoI.  IL 
Sion  CtoUege.    Nete  CoUtge,  Oxon,    Bristol  iftueuM  rar.  Whitchurch      fol.  1M<> 

54.  T.  *<  The  New  Testament  of  our  Saviour  Christ— after  the  beet  Copie  of 

William  TIndale's  trans,  with  notes  of  Matthew's."       Bristol  Mue.  Ty.  Jhon  Day  l<fo- 

5&  T.  The  Newe  Testament  by  WUIiam  Tyndale.  Cotton's  List  Ty.  W.  Seres  80. 

5d  T.  *'  The  new  Testamente  of  our  Sauyoure  Christ,  set  forth  by  Willyam 
Tyndale,  with  the  annataclon  of  T.  Matthew,"  23  of  Maye. 

British  Museum.    Bristol  Museum  Ty.  Wm.  Copland     So- 

57.  T.  "  The  newe  Testament  of  the  last  translaclon.    By  Wylliam  Tyn- 

dale."  Colophon  dated  also  1548.    This  is  not  CoTerdale's  Transla- 
tion, as  stated  in  Herbert,  p.  764.     Bristol  Mus.    Lea  fFiUon,  Esq.  Ty.  Wm.  Tylle  4o. 

58.  T.  **  The  newe  Testament,  by  Miles  CoTerdale,  and  conferred  with  the 

transladon  of  Willyam  Tyndale."    Wood-cuts.      Lambeth  Library. 

Bristol  Museum.    Lea  Hllson,  Esq.  Co.  R.  Wolfe  IS0. 

SO.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament,**  as  in  1547,  but  the  Latin  here  in  Roman 
type.    '*  Imprinted  mocxtccxt.ix.    God  sare  the  Kynge**' 

SLPauTs.    Sari  oT  Bridgeufoter.    Lea  fFitson,  Esq.  Usl  W.  Powell         4o. 

aa  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament  of  oure  Saueour  Jesus  Christ,  by  U.  WiL 
Tindall,**  an  earlier  foreign  print,  though  now  only  put  forth. 

Lea  JFUsony  Esq.  Ty.  Day  and  Seres  I80. ' 

61.  T.  The  New  Test,  similar  to  the  Bible  following.  Lasnbeth  ^  Cotton  Usts  Cr.   Cawood  4o. 

68.  T.  **  The  Newe  Testamente,**  similar  to  Bible  following.  Lovrnd^s  List  Ty.  Day  and  Seres    fol. 

10.  B.  '*  The  Byble,  that  is  to  say  all  the  holy  Scripture,"  not  Tarer- 
ner*s,  but  very  slightly  Taried  ttom  Matthews^  by  Ed.  Bccke.  Ded. 
to  Ed.  VI.  *'  17  day  August.'*      Bodleian.    Cambridge  University 

Ubrwm.    Lambeth.    Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Ckr.  Jnderson  Ma.  Day  and  Sores   fol.  — — 

17.  B.  "  The  Byble,  which  is  all  the  Holy  Scripture,"— reprint  of 
Matthews  1537,  but  very  fiiulty  in  composiUon,— "  finyahed  the 
lastedayeofOctobre.*'  5t.i>liiicrj;    Exeter  Col.  Oxon.    Lambeth,  Hylland 

Bristol  Museum.    Lea  fVUson,  Esq.  Ma.  Beynaldes         fol. 

18.  B.  '*  The  Byble  in  EngUshe,  after  the  translacion  appoynted  to  bee 
read  in  the  chuvchee,"  dated  the  29th  day  of  December  mdxlix. 

Bodleian.    Exeter  CoU.  Oxon.  yellow  paper.     Bristol  Museum.  Grafton  or 

Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Cr.   Whitchurch       fol. 

19.  B.  Tlio  Bjblc,  after  Cranmer's  rersion.    LanUKth  and  Cotton  List  Cr.    Cawood  4o. 
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90l  B.  TlM  ByUe  in  Ei«lidi^  a  ninlnt  of  154L    Bafaig  •  Joint  oon- 
oern,  lome  titles  hara  "  eralUm  and  Whitduirdk.*'    Bri$t04  Mmt,  Gr.  Orafton  4o.  U« 

SI .  B.  In  flTe  Tols.  dated  1519,  l&SO^  1451.  "  Printed  In  randry  partes 
for  these  pore— that  they  which  ar  not  able  to  hie  the  hole,  may 
faieapait.*'   This  copy  wants  only  the  lint  toI.    Lea  fFOtan,  Esq.  Tia.  OayaadSavss  lf». — 

8S.  T.  The  Newe  Testament,  '*  Imprinted  the  zir.  Daye  of  January.  Anno 
Do.  MOcoecL.    At  woroeter  by  Jhon  Oswen,"  Cam  gratia,  tus. 

BaUM  Oott^lfe,  Oxm.    Lea  fFUttm,  Esq.  Ty.  Oswen  4B.1CB0 

M.  T.  **  The  New  Testament  of  onr  Sanionr  Christ,— after  the  best  Gopie 
of  William  Tindale's  Trsaslation— the  vu  day  of  Febniary." 

AU  SatUe  CoUepe,  Oron.    Lea  tVUetm,  B»q,  Ty.  Day  and  Ssfcs  iin.  — 

85.  T. "  The  Newe  Testament,— by  If  lies  Conerdale,  oonfeired  with  the 
tiansladon  of  WUlyam  Tyndale,**  dated  *'  anho  1550,  hi  Jvae." 

Lambdh  Ubranf,    Lea  frUeon,  Ssg.  Co.   B.  Wolfe  U^  — 

<i8.  T.  '<  The  Newe  Testament  of  onr  Sanionr  Jesns  Christ.'*  Should  haT« 
a  port,  of  Edw.  VL    A  full  psge  34  lines.        SL  Pemfe  LSbrarp. 

A  oopy  imperfect    Lea  fFiUtia,  Seq,  Ty.  R.Jaae  Ms. — 

67.  T.  "  The  newe  Testament  faythftilly  translated  by  Miles  Coverdal,anBO. 
150a"  First  eo  **  Imprynted  at  Zurich,  by  Christoffel  Froschoaei^— 
by  unaooountable  mistake  (br  William  Tyndale.     Britieh  iTuseum. 

Zurich  Library,    firfttrt  STuteum.    Lea  fFUem,  Beq.  Ty.  FroschoT«r        18o.  — 

es.  T.  "  The  new  Testament  in  Engllehe  after  the  greelce  traslation,**  &c. 
Bed  and  black  title,  *'  in  offidna  Thomse  Oanltier  pro  I.  C."  i^  ibr 
John  Cawood.    "  Pridie  Kalendas  Decembris  anno  mdi.." 

Ljmbetk,     Bodleian.     BrtsM  Iftteemn.     Lea  fFUeon,  Esq.  Cr?  Oualtler  So.  — 

SS.  B.  "  The  Bible  in  Englishe— the  tranaladon  that  is  appointed  to 
be  rede  in  the  churches."     St.  PoMiTe  LOtrarjf.    Lea  ff^UeoH,  Seq.  Cr.  Whytchurdie     4o.  — 

a.  B.  "The  whole  Byble,-by  Ma^et.  Tkomae  Mathewe!"    First  to 
**  Imprinted  in  Zuiyoh  by  Chrystofibr  frosdiower— finished  "  the 
xri  daye  in  the  moneth  of  Angnst,"  by  strange  mistake  for  Cover-         FroadioT«r 
date.   The  coirect  London  title,— *' Prynted^rAndrewe  Hester."  Co.       and  4o.— 

Britieh  Sfue.  Bodleian.  St,  PauVe.  Brietol  Mue.  Lea  fFSton,  Beq.  A.  Hester 

69.  T.  The  New  Testament,  with  Erasmus*  paraphrase,  i.  Tolume. 

Sion  CoUege.    AU  SovU  CoUege,  Oxon.  rar.  Whitchurch      iioL  U5I 

7a  T.  The  Newe  Testament,  by  William  Tyndale.  Brietol  JfteMum  Ty.  Day  and  Seres  ISol  — 

71.  T.  '*  The  Newe  Testament,  with  certayne  Notes  folowynge  the  chapters.** 

Preface  by  Tyndale,  and  margin  references,  molj.     SL  PauFe  Lib*  Ty.  J.  Daye  fol.  — 

S4.  B.  <'  The  Byble,  that  is  to  saye  all  the  holy  Scripture,**- Printed 
by  Nicolas  Hyll,  ti.  May  hdu.  and  for  eight  *'  honest  menne.** 

See  the  explanation  giren  p.  84i.  Brif  (of  JftMeuM  Ma.  Jo.  Wyghte  fol. — 

Besides  the  issues  here  iden-  Ma.  Wm.  Bonham  foL,  — 

tified  there  are  other  copies  Lea  ffileon,  Beq.  Ma.  Th.  Petyt  foL  — - 

in  the  British  Arueeum.    St.  Ma.  T.  Baynalde  foL  — 

PauFe.     Lambeth.     Trinitg  Ma.  R.  Kele  ibl.  — 

CoUeife  and  AU  Soule  Col-  Brieta  Museum  Ma.  J.  Walley  foL  — 

Uge^Oiifbrd.  Chrises  Chureh^  Bristol  Museum  Ua.  Ah.  Yeale  fol. — 

Canterbury.  Bristol  Museum  Ma.  Ro.  Toye  UL  — 

SB.  B.  '*  The  Byble,  that  is  to  say  al  the  holy  Scripture.**  Berised 
byBecke.  Mostly  TaTemer*s,  with  the  New  Testament  of  Tyndale,  Ta. 

datedxxiii.  of  Maye  MOLi.    British  Museum,  Lan^eth  Librarg.  Jhon  Day  fol.  — " 

St.  PauTs.    Bodleian.    Bristol  Museum.    Lea  fTilsoMt  Esq.  Ty. 
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7S.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament  of  our  Santour  Jem  ChrlstA."  Port  of  Edw. 
and  lafgtt  wood-cnti,  with  a  llcenee,  dated  10  Jane,  forbidding  othen 
to  print  See  the  Hist  p.  24a  Note  a  BritM  Museunn,  Lambeth. 
St.  PmtTt,  Wadham  C,  Oxon.  Bristol  Sruteum.  Lea  WUton,  E$q.  Tj,  R.  Jagge  4o.  1568 

7a>  T.  The  Newe  Test  in  Englyahe,— sep.  copies  of  the  following  Bible,—     Cr.   Nich.  Hyll  4o. 

28.  B.  The  Byble,  ^c.  **  London,  by  Nyeholas  Hyll,  for  Abraham 
Veale,  anno,  mdu  j."  Has  been  ascribed  to  Nicolson  of  South  wark 
by  mistake.  See  Dibdia's  Ames,  vol.  iii.,  p.  57.    Lea  fFUton,  S$q.  Cr.   Nkh.  Hyll  4o. 

74.  T.  *'  The  newe  Testament  of  oore  Saulonr  Jesus  Christe."  This  and 
the  edition  of  1558  fixed  by  the  King  to  be  sold  for  2Sd.  —  88*.  now. 
BrUUk  Museum,    St.  Pauts.    Bristol  Museum.    Lea  mison,  Bsq.  Ty.  R.  Jngge  4o.  1553 

57.  B.  "  The  byble  In  English— the  translado— to  be  read  in  chordics. 
MDLiii.'*  SLPauTs.    IVorcester  Col.  Oxen.  EarlofBridgemai0r. 

Lea  frUson,  Ssq.  Cr.  Whytchurehe    foL 

58.  B.  "  The  whole  Byble,*'  by  Corerdale,— a  new  issue  of  the  Zurich 

edition,  with  new  title.     St.  PauFs.     Balliol  CoUege  and  Bxekr  Froschorer 

CkMegOf  Oxon.     Bristol  Museum  Co.  Bi.  Jugge  4o. 

59.  B.  "  The  Bible  in  Englishe,  according  to  the  transladon  of  the 
great  Byble.**  Very  small  skeleton  Saxon  letter.  Some  copies 
hare  Orafton  and  Whitchnroh. 

SL  PauTs  Libnuy.    Bristol  Museum.    Lea  fFilsorty  Bsq.  Cr.  Grafton  4o.  —■' 


(^nttn  iMarp. 


ONB  BOrnON  OP  THB  NEW  TBSTAMBNT^  PRINTBD  ABROAD. 

Under  ikis  reigm  of  five  yean  and/our  wumAsyfrwH  19(&  Jtdy  1S53  to  YJih  November  1558. 

75.  *<  The  Nerre  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."    10  June.     The  Genera 

translation  of  William  Whittlngham,  in  exile  at  Genera.    See  the  by 

Histoiy,  p.  305-318.    British  Mus.   Lambeth  Lib.   Bodleian.   Bristol  Conrad           I8o.  1557 

Mus.    Balliol  CoUeget  (k^ford.    Lea  fFilson,  Bsq.    Ckr.  Anderson.  Badins 


®u»n  ^li^sbttb* 


ONB  HUNDRBD  AND  FORTY-TWO  BDITlONfl,  VIZ.  FORTY-BIGHT  OF  THB  NBW  TB8TAMBMT  AND 

NINBTY-FOUR  OF  THB  BIBLB. 

Printed  during /brty-four  years  <tnd/bur  monthSf/irom  I7th  November  1558  to  2itk  March  1603. 

3a  B.  "  The  Bible  and  Holy  Scriptrres.**  The  first  Generan,  the  first 
in  Soman  letter,  and  first  Bit^  in  verses,  10th  April  1560.  Ded. 
to  the  Queen,  and  addressed  to  "  the  brethren  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  laKLAND.    See  the  Hist.  p.  318-384, 356,  357.  LanUtdh. 

BaUid  CoUegey  Oxon.    Bev.  Dr.  Cotton.    Lea  FFilson,  Esq.  Ge.  Rou.  Hall  4o.  1560 

76.  T.  The  New  Test— the  same  rersion.   No  printer*s  name.        Lambeth.  Ge.  Genera  16o. 

77.  T.  '*  The  newe  Testament  FaythAilly  translated  out  of  the  Greke." 

Dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  forbidding  all  others  to  print  and  by  his 

former  priTilege  still!   All  Souls,  Oxon.  Lambeth.  LeafVilson^Esq.  Ty.   R.  Jngge  12d.  1561 

78.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament"  same  vertion,  but  perfectly  distinct  dated 

edition.    Both  books  perhaps  kept  up  in  safety  daring  Mary's  reign. 

Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Ty.   R.  Jugge  18o. 
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79.  T.  The  New  Testwittaont  Uowmb    fined  8*.  8ee  Herb.  883.  CfMuiCt  £«ie  Cr.  R.  Hairina         4o^  1161 

31.  B.  "ThenUe."  Second  Generan.  Dedicated  as  before,  but 
dated  10th  April  1561.  The  New  Teat,  in  1561,  the  fint  titie  1582, 
Bodle/a  edition,  Bomaa,    See  p.  3M-a7.    Braam  N<m  Outtege. 

Oatferd,    Oe^.  Ofirr,  Stg.    Mml  WUtom^  Baq.  Oe.  Nonnne  fcL 

38.  B.  *<  The  Bible,"  in  mall  blade  letter.  *<  Imprinted  at  London, 
in  PoTTles  Chnrche-yarde,  by  Jhon  Cawoode.  FtTuter  to  the 
Qnenea  Maieetie,  Anno  mduu.  Cum  prinilegio  Begis  Maieatatie." 

Britith  Mutmm.    Lambeth,    Lea  fFUtm,  Esq.  Cr.   J.  Cawoodo         4o. 

33.  B.  '<  The  bible  in  Bngliahe— «pointod  to  be  read  in  cbniches." 
**  Imprinted  at  London,  in  white  ciobm  atrete,  by  Richaide  Hani- 
ton.  Anno  Doml.  1.5.6.2."    Roman.    Soo  Hist  p.  388,  and  note. 

Brittol  JHuteum.    Earl  q^  BridgeuxUer.    Lea  fTiUon,  Esq.  Cr.   Harrwrn  foL  Ua 

80.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament  of  our  Sauiour,"  in  red  and  black.  StUl  foi^ 

bidding  othen  to  print.    BatlM  College,  (hifbrd.    BritM  Museum, 

Lea  WiUon,  S»q.'_Tj.  B.  Jugge  4ol  15SI 

34.  B.  The  Bible  in  Englyahe— "  At  Roren,  (Souen,)  at  thecoete  and 
charges  of  Richard  Carmarden,"  by  Hamillon,  not  Hamilton,  as 
in  the  History,  p.  331.     British  Museum.    Bodleian.    LanUteth. 

fVorcestet  CoOege^  Oj^d.      Bristol  Museum.    Lea  fTUson,  Esq.  Cr.   Hamillon  Ibl. 

35.  B.  The  Bible  *'  In  o£Bcina  R.  Grafton.**  The  flnt  edit,  in  one rol. 
8to.  and  the  last  he  printed,  probably  sent  to  Ireland.    See  Hist. 

p.  331.  Herbert,  p.  538.  Cr.   R.  Grafton  80.  — 

36.  B.  '*  The  Bible,"  third  edit,  printed  at  Genera,  by  John  Crispin. 

See  Herbert's  Ames,  p.  1684,  and  the  prerious  History,  p.  330.         Ge.  J.  Creipin  4o.  150 

81.  T.  The  NeweTest.,  printed  to  sell  separately.  Bodleian.  Oeo.Cffor,S^.  0«.  J.  Cri8|dn  40. 

37.  B.  "  The .  hoUe  .  Bible  .  conteyning  the  olde  Testament  and  the 
newe."  The  first  edit  of  Parker's,  with  143  cnts  and  engraTings. 
Seethe  Hist.  p.  338-334.  British  Museum.  Bodleian.  Bristol  Mus. 

SL  PauTs.    Cambridge  Universitp  LIbrairp.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Bpa.  R.  Jugge  IbL 

38.  B.  The  Bible,  by  R.  Jugge  and  J.  Cawood. 

TrinUjf  College,  Octmbridge.     All  Souls  College,  Oxon.  Cr.  Jo.  Cawood         4o.  ^— 

30.  B.  "  The  Bible  in  Englyshe.  Imprinted->Cnm  pririlegio  R^as 
Migestatis.''    See  the  Hist  p.  334. 

Lambeth.    Bristol  Museum.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Cr.  Gawood  40. 1  jtt 

40.  B.  The  BibIe,-another  edit  It  may  be  distinguished  by  **  THB 
NBVVB  TEStoment  in  snglish."— Cum  prinilegio." 

Lsa  WUson,  Esq.  Cr.   Cawood  4o. 

41.  B.  "  The  Bible.    Entirely  distinct  edition,  though  the  same  year. 

Like  an  effort  to  uphold  Cranmer's  rersion.         Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Cr.   Cawood  4o.  — 

42.  B.  "  The  holi  Bible."  Portrait  of  Elisabeth,  and  the  Aichbishop 
below,  preaching.  See  Strype's  Annals  and  Lewis,  p.  264.  In  two 
columns,  the  Tones  intermingled  with  the  text 

Late  Dukeqf  Sussex  LOirarj/.   T.  Thorpe,  Esq.   Lea  WUson,  Esq.  Bps.  R.  Jugge  4o. 

43.  B.  "  The  Bible  and  Holy  Scriptrrcs  conteyned."— "  At  GenoTU, 
printed  by  John  Crispin,  MDUcrx."    The  New  Test  is  mdlxytii. 

— JBornan.  Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.  Crispin  4o. 

44.  B.  The  yery  same  book  as  the  last  though  styled  second  edition. 
It  was,  howoTer,  a  second  or  fresh  issue  this  year,— Aomon. 

Bodleian.    Lea  WUson,  Esq.  Ge.  Crispin  40.  ISJf* 

45.  B.  *'  The  Holie  Bible,"— second  edit,  in  ^trarfo  of  the  Bishop's  vor. 

Once  in  Herbert's  collection,  but  at  present  we  know  not  where.  1^.  R.  Jnggc  4o. 
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89.  T.  The  New  Testament,  verj  elmllar  to  Nee.  77»  78k  l»t  a  difUnwit  edit, 
evident  fton  the  wood-cute  In  the  Berelation,  and  other  marin,— 
black  letter.  Lea  fFOson,  S$q.  Ty.    fl.  Jugge  \2o.  1570 

83.  T.  The  New  Teetament,— title  wanting,— eztremely  small  black  letter, 

—not  paged.    The  letter-pve«  meanuee  two  inches  by  three  and  a 

qaarter.    Printed  in  1570  or  1A71*  'M  JVUton,  Ssq.  Bps.  R.  Jngge  94o.  1571 

46.  B.  "  The  Holie  Bible.'*  Second  foUo  edit  with  only  30  cute  and 
engraTingB,  many  ornamental  initlnls,  wildly  taken  from  Orid's 
Metamorphoses!    ▲  doable  rersion  of  the  Psalms.    BritUh  Mum. 

Bodleian,    ExeUrCoUege.Oxon.  BriiUAMua.    Lea  fFiUon,  Esq.  Bpi.  R.  iuggo  fol.  1579 

47.  B.  '*  The  Hollo  Bible."  The  third  in  quarto.  A  splendid  copy, 
bound  in  Ato  Tolames,  Is  in  Lambeth  LSbrarjf.    See  the  Hist.  p. 

334,  and  note,  St.  Paufi.    Lea  fFiUony  Seq.  Bpe.  R.  Jngge  4o.  1573 

48.  B.  "  The  Holy  Byble,  oonteynlng  the  olde  Teetament  and  the 
newe.  Set  forth  by  anctboritie,"  i.e.  of  the  bishops.  See  the  Hist, 
p.  33&    The  third  folio,  with  cats,  dated  *'  tho  fifth  of  Jnly  1574." 

Brittoi  Museum.    Lea  fFUeon,  Esq.    Chr.  Anderson.  Bps.  R  Jngge  fol.  157 

84.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament,'*  Oenevau  renlon,  with  Epistle  of  Calrin,  as 

in  the  edit,  of  1557.   Imprinted  at  London,  by  Tho.  Vaatroallier,  for 

Christopher  Barkar.  Lea  Wilson^  Esq.  Oe.   Vaatroollier    12o.  1575 

85  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament,**  the  same,  in  qoarto.  Herbert,  p.  1087  Oe.   Vantioullier      4o. 

40.  B.  '*  The  Holy  Byble,  conUynfaig,"  &c.  "  Set  foorth  by  anctho- 
ritie,"  i.e.  of  the  bishops.  1575.  Thin  paper,  and  not  wel  1  printed, 
as  if  he  needed  capital.  Hence  the  next  edition.   Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Bps.  R.  Jaggo  4o. 

50.  B.  **  The  holy  Byble,  conteynlng,  &c.  Set  foorth  by  aucthoritie,'* 
as  before,  "finished  the  xxini.  day  of  Noaember."  For^iw  others, 

besides  himself,  as  in  the  History,  p.  334,  335.  Earl  Spencer.  Bps.  R.  Juggo  fol. 

The  same,  but  titled,  *'  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Richard  Kblb." 

The  Bodleian. 

The  same, "  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Lucas  HAaiaow ." 

Lea  fFilson,  Esq. 

The  same, "  Imprinted  at  London,  by  John  IVallby.'* 

King/'s  CoUege,  Cambridge. 
The  same,  — — —  *'  Imprinted  at  London,  by  John  JCDeoN.** 

Mt.  Heroert. 
The  same,  — ^—  **  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Wiixiam  Nor- 
ton." Lea  fFUson,  Esq. 

51.  B.  "  The  Bible.**   Genevan.  The  Jbrst  printed  on  English  groand, 

andby  Tho.  Vaatroallier,  for  Christopher  Barkar.     Bristol  MUs.  Ge.   VaulrouUier      4o. -— • 

58.  B.  *'  The  Bible,**  of  the  same  Tendon,  fior  the  same,  in  small  siie.  Oe.   Vaatroallier      8o. 

88.T.  The  New Teet.'of  the  Bishop's  Tersfon,— no  date.  St.  PauTs  Library.  Bps.  R  Juggo  18o.  157fi 

87.  T.  "  The  NoTT  Testament,**  the  first  edition  said  to  be  from  Besa,  but 
simply  a  lOTision  of  the  Oeneran  version,  with  Notes  by  Ben,  Came- 
rarius,  &c.  by  Laurence  Tomson,  undersecretary  to  Sir  Franda  Wal- 
slngham,  diflexing  in  some  parts  tron  eubeeqaent  edits.  Dr.  OotUm. 
ShnColkge.  fFadhamCol.Oxon.  Lea  WHson, Esq.  Chr.  Anderson.  To.   C.  Barkar  8o. 

53.  B.  '*  The  Bible."  The  text  In  long  primer,  Roman,  the  axgnments 
in  Italk:  letter.  "  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Christopher  Barkar— 
Cum  priuilegio.  In  the  late  Sussex  Library. 

The  Earl  qf  BridgewUer.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Gc.   C.  Barkar  fol. 

54.  B.  '•  The  Holy  Byble,  contcyning."    In  a  rcry  small  typo,  Tcry 
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waU  printed,  and  od  a  thick  fine  paptr,  nuuriag  tftla  Boomii*  ooii> 

tents  in  Italic  JVoCCnamar^MaluMibeenatatad.  LMfrihOH,Btq,  Bpa.  R.Jaae  4a.  U75 

06.  B.  The  Bible.    Genevan  Terrion,  neatly  printed,  in  long  primer 
Boman  and  Italic  aiijunenta.        Merbirt,  p.  IO77.   CoUon's  UsL  Oe.  C.  Barkar  4a 

aa  T.  **  The  Newe  Testament  of  onr  SavioTr  JesTS  Christe."  Small  qvaito. 

Lea  fTUtOH,  B$q.  Bps.  B.  Jratfb  4o.  U77 

09.  T.  **  The  Nerr  Testament  of  orr  Lord.'*    Tomson's  rendon. 

O.  Offbr,  Etq.    Lea  fFtUon,  Seq.  To.   C.  Barkar  •». 

06.  "  B.  The  Bible.  That  is,  the  Hoi  j  ScriptTres  conteined,"  &c.  De- 
dicated and  Addressed  to  "  the  Brethren,"  &e.  See  the  Hist.  p.  34S. 

Lea  FFUton,  Btq.    Oriel  CoUqfeyOj^ord,    fFWiam  PkkeHtigh  Beq.  O^.  C.  Barkar  id. 

The  last  is  the  copy  preeented  to  Q.  Eiia.  onoe  in  the  Siueex  Lib. 

Sf.  B.  *'  The  HoUe  Bible. "  the  last  printed  by  him,  in  large  Sro. 
See  Hist.  p.  S4&  St.  PauTe  LSbnay.    Lea  fFOeom,  Beq.  Bps.  &  Jan*  *>' 

90.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament  of  onr  Sauionr.— Cnm  priTilegio— ^tofuni,'* 

between  the  privilege  of  Jngge,  and  the  patent  of  Barker.    Not  in 

1000.  as  in  Herbert,  nor  IMS,  as  in  Cotton.      OcmMdffe  Utdv,  Lib.  Bps.  BL  WatkSna       4a.  — 

91.  T.  "  The  NoTTe  Testament  of  onr  Savionr,"  in  black  and  red,  same 

Torsion.    Rich.  Jngge,  now  deceased.  Lea  PTiitont  Esq.  Bps.  Vantroallicr     Iflo. 

99.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament  of  o?r  Lorde."*    Extremely  email  type,  by 

Barker,  now  printer  to  the  Qneen.  Lea  fTilean,  B$q.  Oe.    C.  Barker         Me.  II78 

A8.  B.  "  The  Bible.**  Two  Torsions  of  the  Psalms.  Oen.  and  the 
Bps*.  Oed.  to  Elia.  and  the  address  flow  "  to  the  diligent  and 
Christian  reader."  The  Terses  by  Oreshop,  in  many  editions,  here 
first  appeared,—*'  Here  is  the  spring  where  waters  flowe."  See 
Hist.  p.  367,  where  for  lfi79  r.  1578.  Brituh  Jftcseicm. 

BoiUetan.    LambeOL    Brielol  JfteMum.    £ea  WHeon,  Beq.  Oe.   C.  Barker  fsl. 

fiO.  B.  "  The  Holy  Bible,  oonteyning,"  &c  **  Imprinted— by  the  as- 
signementof  Christopher  Barker,  printer  to  the  Qneenes  Ifajestie, 
lfi7a"  Merion  CoUege.     Lea  fFilson,  Beq.  Bps.  C.  Barkar  fcL 

93.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament.*'    The  Bishops'  rersion.         Sari  Spencer.  Bps.  C.  Barker  Ife.  I^ 

eo.  B.  '*  The  Bible,"  with  double  Psalms  again.    "  Imprinted  at  Lon- 
don, by  Christopher  Barker,  Printer  to  the  Qneenes  most  excellent  7 
Majestie."                        The  »arick  LIbranf.    Lea  fVHetm,  Beq.  Oe.   C.  Barker           4o. ^ 

61.  B.*' The  Bible."  Entirely  diflbrent  edit.  The  New  Test,  and  last  | 

leaf  are  dated  1A80,  besides  other  distinctions.     Lea  Wilson,  Beq.  Oe.   C.  Barker  4o. ' 

OS.  B.  "  The  Bible  and  Holy  Scriptrras  contdned,"  &c.    TbtJIrH 

Bible  printed  in  Scotland.    See  the  Hist.  p.  iI37-    Boman  letter.  BassendsM  j 

Finished  at  press  in  July  this  year.                       Sari  qfAforton.  Oe.          and  fal.  — ~     I 

Advoeat^eLUfrarptBdinbunflt.    Barl  Spencer.   Lea  Wilton^  Beq.  Arbnthnot  ' 

94.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament."   Tomson's  revision.        Lea  Wileont  Beq.  To.   C.  Barker  8a.  UW      I 
9ft.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament."   The  same  version.          Lea  fFileon,  Beq.  To.   C.  Barker          9lo.  «— 

63.  B.  *'  The  Bible,"  with  Dedication,  and  the  address  '*  To  the 

Christian  reader."  Large  paper.  See  Hist.  p.  3S7.  Lea  Wileony  Beq.  Oe.  C.  Barker  4ow 

64.  B.  The  Bible,  no  Dedication,  &  a  distinct  edit   Lea  fFHeon,  Beq.  Oe.  C.  Baricer  4o. J 

65.  B.  "  The  Bible."    The  Genevan  version.  CoUoeCe  Liet.  Oe.   C.  Barker  foL | 

06.  T.     The  Newe  Testament  of  our  Sauionr  Jesus  Christ."    A  clean 

black  letter,  Italic  contents,  notes  in  Botnan,     Lea  fTileon,  Beq.  Bps.  C.  Barker         Un.  i5B 

97.  T.  "The  Newe  Testament."  of  Tomson's  rrvis.    Hcrberl.  Cotton*  e  Liet.  To.  C.  Barker         Iflo.^- 
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DESCBIPnON. 
06.  B.  *<TheBibI«.'*  OeMTaOTer.  Gm-CtgiaryStq.  Lea  fFiUon,  S§q. 
67.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  of  the  same  Tenion.  Cotton**  lAH. 

6B.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  of  the  nme,  boand  in  fonrvolB.    Earl  Spencer. 

to-  T.  "The  Neve  Testament  ofonrLordJeniB  Christ.**  Tomson'srerision. 

Lea  fViUont  Esq.    Earl  of  BridgemUer. 

00.  B.  "  The  Bible.*'  (Genevan  rersion,  with  the  customary  Dedica- 
tion to  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  once  more  still—'*  To  the  brethren  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland."  See  pp.  356-7'  Lea  fFiltont  Esq. 

70.  B.  "  The  Bible."    The  Oeneran  Textion.  Oeo.  Qffbr,  Esq. 

71*  B.  "  The  Bible.**    The  same  Texsion. 

99.  T.  **  The  Newe  Testament."    Tomson's  reTision,  best  edition,  with  the 

royal  arms,  large  4o.     ExeUr  College,  Oj^ord.    Bev.  Dr.  Cotton's  is 
yellow  paper.  Lea  fFileon,  Esq. 

100.  T.  The  Newe  Testament  of  our  Sauionr.    In  the  late  Sussex  Librarjf. 

101.  T.  "  The  Newe  TesUment**  Tomson's  reris.  1.  4o.  Lea  Wilson,  Esq. 
lOS.  T.  The  New  Testament.  OeneTan  Terdon.  Herbert,  Cotton's  List. 
103.  T.  The  New  Testament.    Tomson's  rerision.  SL  PattTs  Library. 

78.  B.  Portion,  entitled  "the  third  part  of  the  Bible."  SLPauTsLtb. 

73.  B.  «<  The  Bible  and  Holy  Scriptrre,*'  in  red  and  black,  splendidly 
printed  in  large  folio,  margin  nearly  three  inches  broad,  and  paper 
emulating  rellum.     BodleiaH.    Lambeth.  St.  Jokn's  Coll.  Oxon. 

Peedireke  CoUege,  Oxon,    Bristol  Mtueum.    Lea  fTilson,  Esq. 

74.  B.  '*  The  Bible  and  Holy  Scripture."     The  Same  version. 

Lea  fTilson,  Esq. 

75.  B.  *'  The  Holy  Bible,  conteining  the  Olde  Testament  and  the 
Newe,"  in  a  fine  new  black  letter:  contents  in  Roman.  Fre- 
quently mistaken  for  the  Genevan  version.        Lea  fFHson,  Esq. 

76.  B.  "  The  Holy  Bible.'*  This  and  the  last  edition  contain  the 
Psalms  of  Cranmer's  version,  *'  to  be  sung  or  said  in  churches." 

Lea  fViUon^  Esq. 

77.  B.  *'  The  Holy  Bible."  This  and  the  last  editktn,  "  a  bigger  and 
a  less,"  printed  by  order  of  Whitgift,  as  the  translation  "  autho- 
rised by  the  Synod  of  Bishops."  See  Hist.  p.  338.  Lambeth. 
SifOn  College.  Bristol  Museum.  Earl  Spencer.  Lea  fTUson,  Esq. 

78.  B.  *'  The  Bible  and  Holy  Scripture."    Genevan  version. 

Lea  frtlson.  Esq, 

104.  T.  The  Newe  Testament.    Tomson's  revision. 

Cotton's  List.    Lea  fFHsen,  Esq, 

79.  B.  "  The  Bible.'*   Genevan  versbn.        Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Lea  Wilson,  Esq 

80.  B.  "  The  Bible."   Same  version.  King  qf  fFirtemberg. 

Lea  fFUson,  Esq. 

81.  B.  **  The  Bible."  Same.  BomeM.  With  Tomson's  New  Testa- 
ment. Lea  Wilson,  Esq. 

82.  D.  "  The  Holy  Bible."  Black  and  red  title,  the  Jlrst "  Imprinted 
by  the  Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker,"  or  G.  Bishop  and  R. 
Ni  wbery.    See  the  Hist.  p.  350, 383.  Lea  Wilson,  Esq. 

83.  B.  **  The  Bible."   Genevan.    Oco^  Qffvr,  Esq.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq. 


PSINTEA. 

TBAK 

Ge.  C.  Barker 

40.1581 

Ge.  C.  Barker 

fol. 

Oe.   C.  Barker 

ao. 

To.   C.  Barker 

80.1582 

Ge.  C.  Barker 

fol. 

Ge.   G.  Barker 

4o. 

Ge.   C.  Barker 

8o. 

To.   C.  Barker 

40.1583 

Bps.  Bynneman 

4o. 

To.   C.  Barker 

4o. 

Ge.   C.  Barker 

l«o. 

Ge.   C.  Barker 

39o. 

Ge.   C.  Barker 

Ido. 

Ge.   C.  Barker 

fol. 

Ge.   C.  Barker 

4o. 

Bpe.  C.  Barker 

fol. 

Bps.  C.  Barker 

4o. 

Bps.  C.  Barker 

•fol.  1586 

Ge.   C.  Barker 

4o. — . 

To.   C.  Barker 

190.  IMS 

Ge.   C.  Barker 

4o. 

Ge.   C.  Barker 

8o 

Ge.   C.  Barker 

40.1587 

Bps.  D.  of  Barker 

fol.  1A88 

Ge.   D.  of  Barker 

4o. 

xviii  INDBX— LIST  OF  BIBLBS  AND  TBSTAMBNTS.    [1589-159: 

DBCBimOR.                                                            PRIlfTBB.  TEA) 

105.  T.  "  The  New  TeetaineBt.**    The  ^lini  printed  at  Cambridgt :  and  by 
John  Lefinte,  Mm-ln-lnw  of  C.  Baricer,  and  printer  to  the  UniTer- 

■ity,  tnm  Sd  Nov.  XSBB.               CbUon*»  ijUt.    Mr.  T.  Bradkf.  Oe.   J.  Legate  Mdl  UI 

lOfl.  T.  The  New  Testament   OenoTan  Tonion.               Lambeth  lAbrwrif.  Oe.   D.  ofBarlcer  IBa. — 

107.  T.  The  New  Teetament,  the  Blehope'and  Rhemish  renion,  in  oolnmns, 

by  W.  Fulke.        Ckritl't  Church  CcUege,  Oxon.    Bristol  Muteum.  Bps.  D.  of  Baiker  M.  — 

84.  B.  "  The  Bible.**  The  Oeneran  Terrion.  tMondit  UtL  Ge.  D.  of  Barker  M.  — 
aSw  B.  '*  The  Bible."  The  tame  Tonion.  Lea  WUton,  Biq.  Oe.  D.  of  Barker  4eu  — 
86.  B.  **  The  Bible."   Sane  Teraion,  dlethict  edit     Geo.  Qffar,  B»q.  Ge.    D.  of  Barker  te.  — 

108.  T.  **  The  Newe  Teetament  of  onr  Lord  Jeene  Christ"    Roman  pearl 

type,  at  Cambridffe  again.                                 Lea  fFiko$i,  Eeq.  Oe.  J.  Legate  4aob  UR 

109.  T.  The  Newe  Testament    OeneTan,  in  8to.                     CoUon*9  List.  Oe.    D.  of  Barker  80.  — 

-  87.  B.  "  The  Bible.**    On  yellow  paper.    Imperfect.       8ut$ex  Lib,  Oe.   D.  of  Barker  40.  — 

1 10.  T.  The  New  Testament    Oeneran  reision.                      CatimCa  List.  Oe.   D.  of  Baricer  Uo.  Ui 

tB.  B.  "  The  Holy  Bible.**  Large  folio.     SUm  CoL  Lea  WiUon,  Esq.  Bps.  D.  of  Barker  foL  — 

88.  B.  "  The  Bible :  That  i%  the  Holy  Scriptrrse— Anno  do.  ISSi, 
IfaiJ.  88."  The  flnt  Bible  known  to  have  been  prlnted-at  Cam- 
bridffe, and  in  a  beantifal  Raman  letter.            Lea  IFiieot^  B$q.  Oe.  J.  Legate  89^  — 

80.  B.  **  The  Bible,**  of  the  Oeneran  renioiv  with  Tonuon's  rerialon 

of  New  Testament                                           Lea  JViUon,  Beq.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker  fcLlfl 

91.  B.  *'  The  Bible."  Oeneran  Torsion  thronghont.  There  is  said  to 

be  a  copy  of  this  at  StuUgard.                      Bmg  qffVirtemberg.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker  <&  — 

11 1.  T.  The  New  Testament  of  the  same  rersion.                     Ret.  Dr.  Lee  Oe.   D.  of  Baricer  4a  U0 
118.  T.  The  New  Testament                                                    Cotton's  List.  Oe.    D.  of  Barker  U^  — 

88.  B.  "  The  Bible.**    Oeneran  rersion.                        Rev.  Dr.  Lee.  Oe.    D.  of  Barker  4o.  — 

85.  B.  *'  The  Bible."   Oen.  ter.    O0O.  Qffor,  Esq.   Lea  WHmm,  Esq.  Oe.   D.  of  Baricer  8i». — 

113.  T.  The  New  Testament    Samererrion.   Braaen  Nose  CoUpffe,  Oxford.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker  4oiUM 

94.  B.  "The  Bible."  Same  rersion.  Cotton*  s  List.  Lea  fFilsoHr  Esq.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker  4o. — 

1 14.  T.  The  New  Testament        Ubrarp  qfthe  kOe  OranviUe  Sharpy  Esq.  Ge.   D.  of  Barker  80.  US 

95.  B.  *•  The  Holie  Bible.**      BrUish  Huseum.    Lambeth  Ubrarp. 

St.  John's  College,  Oj^ord.    Lea  JViUon,  Esq.  Bps.  D.  of  Barker  M.  — ' 

88.  B."  The  Bible.'*  Lambeth.  Bai.Col.Oj;fard.  Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker  ftd.— - 

97.  B.  The  Bible,  with  Tomson's  rerislon.    Roman  letter. 

BraMen  Nose  CoUege,  Oj^fbrd.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Ge.   D.  of  Barker  4a.  — 

lift.  T. "  The  Newe  Testament,**  of  Tomson*s  revision. 

Lambeth.    Bristol  Museum.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  To.   D.  of  Barker  4e.  I4i 

116.  T.  The  Now  Testament  Samevexalon.  Printed  abroad.  Cotton's Litl.  To.   Holland?  foL^ 

98.  B.  "  The  Bible.**   Oeneran  rersion.  St  PauFs  Lfbrarg. 

'  Bristol  Museum.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker  401-" 

1 17.  T.  The  Newe  Testament.   Tomson*s  reriston.    Roman  letter. 

Pembroke  College,  (ktford.  To.   D.  of  Baricer  4o 

1 18.  T.  The  Newe  Testament  of  the  same  version.            Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  To.    D.  of  Barker  I80 

90.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  printed  at  Middlebargh.            Geo.  Qffor,  Esq.  Oe.   SchUden  8b.  -' 

100.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  with  Tomson's  revision  of  N.  T.  bnt  even  this 
has  the  Dcd.  and  address—"  To  the  brethren  of  England,  Scotland, 

Ireland,  dtc."    British  Mus.  All  Souls,  Oxon.   Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Gc.    D.  of  Barker  fo).- 


-i 
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DESCRIPTION.  PRINTER.  YEAR. 

101.  B.  "TheBible/'Oen.Ter.  entire.  Roman  type.  Lea  fyiUon,Ktq.  Oe.    D.  of  Barker      4o.  1597 

The  Bible,  printed  b;  R.  Field,  son-in-law  and  racceiBor  of  Van- 
troulUer,  in  Colton*i  List,  was  the  '«  BibUa  Sacra." 
1 10.  T.  TIm  New  Testament.   Printed  by  John  Windet,  for  the  asrignees  of 

lUchard  Day.  Sir  John  HauMnt.    Cotton's  LiH.  Oe?  J.  Windet        24o.  Ifi08 

120.  T.  The  Newe  Test    OeneTan  ▼eision.    CoUoh*s  List.    Oeo.  Q^or,  Bsq.  Oe.    D.  of  Barker      4o. 

102.  B.  *'  The  Holy  Bible."     Harldan  Lib.  No.  184.    CotUnCt  LiH.  Bps.  O.  of  Barker     fol. 

109.  B.  "  The  nUe."  Oeneran  rerslon.  Annan  let.  Ow.Q^,l?«9.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker      4o. 

104.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  with  Tomson's  rerislon  of  the  New  Test. 

Ptmbroke  CoUege,  Oatford.     Lea  fFiUon,  Bsq.  Oe.   O.  of  Barker      4o. 

109.  B.  "  The  Bible."    Oene?an  reraion.  Geo.  CffoftSsq.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker      8o. 

I  106.  B.  *'  The  Bible."    OeneTan  reraion. 

,,  Bodleiatt.    Lambeik.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.    D.  of  Barker      4o.  lAW 

107.  B.  "  The  Biblo,"  with  Tonison*s  reTision  of  New  Testament 
This  edition  may  be  distinguished  by  a  black  line  round  the  page. 
I '  Lea  Wilson^  Esq.    Ckr.  Anderson.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker      4o.  • 

r'            108.  B.  5i«  other  diftfncf  edit  exist,  dated,  ^.0.  Lea  fyHson,  Esq.  Qe.  D.  of  Barker  4o. 

109.  B.  antedated,  IB09,  though  printed  above  Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.  O.  of  Barker  4o. 

110.  B.  tMrtyyears  later!  The  Colophon  of  one  Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.  D.  of  Barker  4o. 

111.  B.  ^"Amuterdam,  fat  TkomasCrtn/borth,  Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  O^.  D.  of  Barker  4o. 

112.  B.  1833;**  with  our  History,  pp.  889^  900;  Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.  D.  of  Barker  4o. 

f^           US.  B.  and  596,  note,  soWe  the  mystery.  Lea  Wilson,  Bsq.  Oe.  O.  of  Barter  4o. 

114.  B.  "The  Bible,"  as  before,  without  date,  place,  or  printer's 
name.    Figure  of  a  goose  on  the  title  of  the  psalms.    Supposed 
^ '  from  the  Dort  press.  Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.  Dort  4o.  1000? 

fi^  11A.  B.  "  The  Bible.*'  Oeneran  rersion.    C.  Barker,  now  dead,  alter 

printing  by  deputies  for  twelve  yean.  His  son's  name  flnt  ap- 
pears.   See  the  History,  pp.  38^  984,  where  for  1601  r.  160O. 

^  King  of  Wirtemberg.    Lea  WHson,  Esq.  Oe.   R.  Barker  4o.< 

if  181.  T.  The  New  Testament.    The  Bishops  and  Rhemish  Tersions,  by  W. 

^  I  Fnlke.  Lincoln,  Worcester,  Queen's  Coil.  Oxon.  Bristol  Museum.  Bps.  R.  Barker         fol.  lOiil 

^  •           116.  B.  The  OeneTan  Torsion,  with  Tomson's  reTision  of  New  Testa- 
ment. King  (^  Wiriemiberg.    Lea  WHson,  Esq.  Oe.   R.  Barker         4o. 

117.  B.  The  Oeneran  rersion,  entire,  black  letter.  Oe.   R.  Barker  4o. 

118.  B.  "The  Bible,"  of  the  Oeneran  reraton.        Lea  WHson,  Esq.  Qo.    R.  Barker  80 

Ua  B.  "  The  Bible,**  of  the  same  Torsion,  **  Imprinted  by  Isaac 
Canin,  at  the  expenses  of  the  aires  of  Henrie  Charteris  and  An-             I.  Cantn 
drew  Hart  in  Kdinbnigh."  Rev.  Dr.  Lee.  Oe.       at  Dort  80. 

189.  T.  The  Newe  Testament.    Oeneran  reraion.                    Cotton's  List.  Oe.    R.  Barker          4o.  1602 
193.  T.  The  Newe  Testament,  of  Tomson's  revision.        Lm  Wilson,  Esq.  To.    R.  Barker  80. 

190.  B.  **  The  Bible,"  with  Tomson's  rerision.    Soman  type. 

Bodleian.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Ge.    B.  Barker         fol. 

191.  B.  *'  The  Bible."    In  Boman  type.    Oeneran  rersion. 

King  qf  Wirtemberg.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.    R.  Barker  4o. 

199.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  of  the  same  rersion.         King  qf  Wirtentberg.  Oe.   B.  Barker         Oo. 


*' 
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193.  B.  "  The  Holy  Bible.'*  ChrisCs  Church  Col.  Trinity  Col. 
Worcester  Col.  Queen's  Col.  (krford.  Lea  WHson,  Esq.  Bod- 
leian. This  last  has  MS.  ooirections  in  reference  to  the  intended 
reriskm  of  the  Sacred  text,  forming  oar  present  Venlon.  Bps.  R.  Barker         fol. 
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THIKTY-TWO  ■DlTIONS,TiaS.  XIOHT  OF  THB  FTKW  T1G8TA.MB1IT,  AND  TWENTT-FOUB  OF  THK  BIBLS. 

Printed  from  1603  to  the  year  qf  our  present  version  1611. 

DESCRIFnON.  PBimSB.  TE4B. 

194.  T.  "  The  NeTTTettamentofour  Lord  Jeaiu  Christ.'*  Tomson'ireTbioii. 

*•  At  Dort.  printed  by  Isaac  Canin.  1008." 

IXtke  of  fFirtemberg.    Lea  WiUon,  Etq.  To.   J.  CasAn  lix  1008 

N.B.— The  New  Test  bj  Simop  (Strafford)  Stafford,  in  the  Cot- 
ton List,  seems  to  be  the  British  or  fyeUk  New  Testament, 
corrected  by  Morxaa,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

194.  B.  **  The  Bible.*'  Oeneran.     CoUon*iLUt  Tho.  Barrit,  Stq. 

Lm  fF'iUontSsq.  Oe.   R.  Barker  4o. — 

196.  B.  The  same,  with  Tomson's  revision  of  New  Testament. 

Lea  WUwn,  Esq.  Oe.   B.  Barker  4o.  — 

198.  B.  "  The  Bible.**   Oeneran  renfon,  entire.        Geo.  Cffor^  Seq.  Oe.    R.  Barker  4ol  — 

197.  B.  "  The  Bible.**   The  same,  in  Roman  letter. 

Cantertmrif  Libranr.    Lea  fyiUon,  Xeq.  Oe.   R.  Barker  So.  — 

195.  T.  The  New  Test,  of  Tyndale,  aa  by  Jngge,  with  port,  of  Edward  VI. 

printed  by  the  assignee  of  Robert  Barker.  SU  PauTt  Library.  Bps.  D.  of  Barker     19o.  16D5 

128.  B.  **  The  Bible."    Oeneran  version.  King  qf  fTirUmberg. 

Lea  fFilson,  Eeq.  Oe.   R.  Barker 

199.  B.  "  The  Holy  Bible."   The  Bbhops' version.    LoXe  Sus$ex  Lib,  Bps.  R.  Barker 

ISO.  B.  *'  The  Bible."  The  Oenevan  version.    Late  Suuex  Library.  Oe.   R.  Barker 

131.  B.  **  The  Bible."    Oenevan  version.  Ki»tff<ifmrlemberg. 

Lea  fFiUon,  B$q.  Oe.   R.  Barker 

138.  B.  *'  The  Bible,"  with  Tomson's  revision.        Lea  fFilton,  Etq.  Oe.   R.  Barker 

133.  B.  '*  The  Bible."   Oenevan  verdon,  entire.     Lea  fFittmh  Esq.  0«.    B.  Barker 

134.  B.  "  The  Bible."  Soman  type.  Tomson's  revision  of  New  Test. 

Oriel  Cotttffe,  (kiford.    Sion  CoUfffe.    Lea  IViUon^  Esq.  Oe.    R.  Barker 

ISS.  B.  **  The  Bible."    The  Oenevan,  entire.  Cotion*e  List. 

Lea  WiUony  Esq.  Oe.    R.  Barker 

135.  B.  *'  The  Bible."    Oenevan.    Distinct  edit.        Geo.  qffbr,  Esq.  Oe.   R.  Barker 

137.  B.  **  The  Bible."    Oenevan  version.      BaUiol  Colkge,  Oj^/brd.  Oe.   R.  Barker 

196.  T.  The  New  Testament.    Bbhops'  version.  CoUmCt  List.  Bps.  R.  Barker 
197-  T.  The  New  Testament.    Oenevan  version.                      Bev.  Dr.  Lee.  Oe.   R.  Barker 

138.  B.  The  Bible.    The  Oenevan.  BaUiol  College,  (k^fbrd. 

Bristol  Museum.    Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Oe.   R.  Barker         4o.  — 

139.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  with  Tomson's  revision  of  the  New  Testament 

Lea  fTilson^  Esq.  Oe.   R.  Barker  4o.  - — 

140.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  of  the  Oenevan,  entire.    Boman. 

Lea  WUson,  Esq.  Oe.   R.  Barker         8o.  — 

198.  T.  The  New  Testament,  Oenevan,  this  year,  but  dated  also  at  the 

«ndl610.  Cotton's  List.     Earl  of  Bridgetoater.  Oe.   R.  Barker  4o.l6f0     \ 

199.  T.  The  New  Testament    Tomson's  revision.        KingnffFirtemberg.  To.  R.  Barker  •». — 

141.  B.  "  The  Bible."   Boman  letter,  with  Tomson's  revision  of  New 
Testament.  Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Oe.   R.  Barker  4o.  — 

130.  T.  The  New  Testament.    Tomson's  revision.  British  Museum. 

Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  To.    B.  Barker        1*>  10* 


4o. 

fol.  10» 

ftO. 

4o. 

4ol 

as. — 

foim 

i 

4o. 

40. — 

8b. — 

8o.lfl» 

190. 
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DBSCRIFTION.  PBINTBB.  TBAR. 

148.  B.  **  The  Bible.  That  iB,  the  U0I7  ScriptTrea.  At  EdinbQigh, 
Printed  by  Andro  Hart,  and  are  to  be  lold  at  his  Bnith,  on  the 
North  side  of  the  gate,  a  litle  beneath  the  Croeee."  Roman. 
See  before,  pp.  538,  iia9.    Qtuen't  Coi,  Oaford.    Lea  WUton, Esq.  Ge.   A.  Hart  fol.  1610 

131.  T.  The  New  Teat,  of  this  edit,  eold  separately?      CffO,Ckalmgrt,Etq.  Oe.   A.Hart  fol. 

143.  B.  <*  The  Bible,*'  with  Tomson'treriaion.    EarlqfBridgewater, 

Lea  fFiUon,  B$q,  Oe.   R.  Barker         fol.  >— 

144.  B.  '*  The  Bible,"   Roman  type,  bnt  the  tame  rersion. 

AU  Souls  Col.  Ooi/brd.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Ge.   B.  Barker  4o. 

145.  B.  **  The  Bible,"  of  the  Oeneran,  entire.         Lea  WUsmy  Esq.  Ge.    R.  Barker  flo. 

146.  B.  **  The  Bible."     The  Generan,  with  Tomaon't  reriaion  of 
the  New  Teatament  BodUiem.     LamMh.     Sion  CoUege. 

AU  SouTs  CoUege,  Oxford.    Lea  fWilson,  Esq.  Ge.   R.  Barker         fol.  1611 

147.  B.  *'  The  Bible."   The  Genevan  Terdon.  entire. 

British  Museum.    Lambeth.     Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Ge.    R.  Barker  4o. 


In  the  preceding  Liat,  it  may  have  been  obaenred,  there  are  no  qaeationable  hooka,  and  yet  in  the 
eoarae  of  eighty-aiz  yeara,  or  np  to  the  period  in  which  onr  present  Venion  waa  first  pnbliabed,  there 
had  been  978  editiona  of  Biblea  and  New  Testaments  separately.  This  gives  an  average  of  more  than 
three  editiona  annually.  Could,  however,  all  the  editiona,  particularly  of  Tyndale'a  New  Teatament,  be 
verified,  of  which,  to  a  certainty,  a  nnmber  eziat,  atill  nnaacertained,  we  are  now  fully  perauaded  that 
the  average  would,  at  the  least,  amount  to  four  editions  eveiy  year.  All  the  volumes  preceding  the 
year  ISGO,  must  be  contemplated  as  one  would  so  many  ancient  Warriors,  after  a  long  and  severe  con- 
flict. Even  their  mutilated  remains  are  to  be  venerated,  after  having  in  their  own  day  and  generation, 
proved  so  many  witnesses  for  the  truth ;  but  having  sustained  the  lose  of  their  title  page,  or  colophon, 
they  could  not  be  called  up  to  the  present  muater.  Though,  therefore,  we  have,  with  aome  reaearch, 
brought  about  an  hundred  more  into  the  field  than  ever  were  before,  their  number  may  yet  be 
increaaed. 

An  average,  however,  ia  not  the  only  view  which  should  be  taken  of  the  entire  period.  Each  reign  is 
oonaldered  by  the  historian  as  having  a  character  of  its  own.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  tmrn  158ff  to 
IMl,  after  which  he  began  to  frown,  the  average  of  publication  waa  ftelly  three  editions  annually.  Be- 
fore ever  he  listened,  or  before  he  was  over-ruled,  of  the  New  Testament  there  had  been  at  least  S4  edi- 
tiona !  During  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  average  was  about  the  same,  or  above  three  issues  annually. 
The  brightest  period  was  that  of  Sdvard  VI.,  when  there  were  about  eight  editions  for  every  year  he 
reigned.  For  the  striking  dlspcuity  between  this  brief  reign,  and  that  of  his  sister  Sliabeth,  as  to  the 
New  Testament,  see  the  preceding  history,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  SS6,  SOB. 

We  have  ascertained  a  laiger  number  of  the  Bishops'  Version  than  has  ever  before  been  mentioned, 
or  as  distinct  issues.  But  it  may  now  be  observed,  that  instead  of  tkirty  editions  in  folio,  quarto,  and 
octavo,  of  the  Genevan  Version,  printed  from  IBlBO  to  1616,  as  Lkwib  reported,  and  NawcoiiK,  with 
many  others,  have  repeated  down  to  this  day,  we  may  now  very  safely  aaaert  that  by  that  year  thera  had 
been  at  least  one  hundred  andj^ftjf  editiona  of  Biblea  and  New  Teataments,  of  which  the  reader  haa  the 
proof  before  him  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  editiona,  even  by  the  year  1611. 

The  Bible  of  Parker,  or  the  Biahops'  Version,  was  never  again  printed  after  that  year,  though  of  the 
New  Teatament  there  were  editiona  by  Barker  in  1614, 161fi,  1617,  and  16ia  But  the  Genevan  Bible  atill 
continued  to  be  iasued,  and  by  the  King's  printer,  as  well  aa  at  Bdinbuigh  and  Amsterdam.  Thus,  be- 
sides four  editiona  of  the  New  Teatament,  we  have  the  Genevan  veralon  in  4to.  reprinted  in  1613  both  at 
London  and  Edinburgh.  Again  at  London  in  1614,  and  two  editiona  in  1615.  Again  in  folio,  and  by  Bar- 
ker atill,  in  1616.  In  quarto,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1633,  and  Ax  other  editions,  all  antedated,  as  if  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  15S9.  Again  in  folio,  at  Amsterdam,  1640,  and  two  editions  in  1644  In  1649  the  present 
Version  was  printed  with  the  Genevan  notes  by  way  of  pushing  it  into  favour,  bnt  about  this  period  it 
prevailed,  and  took  the  place  it  has  occupied  ever  since. 


xxii  INDEX— LIST  OF  BIBLES  AND  TESTAMENTS.  [161 1. 


The  first  edition  of  our  prex^U  Version. 

B.  "The  Holy  Bible,  ConteTsingUio  Old  Testament,  and  the  New :  Newlj  Tnuiilated  mU  of  tbe  OrigfauU 
toi^nee :  and  with  the  former  Trandattoni  diiigenUy  compared  and  roYiMd,  by  hte  Maiertfca  apedali 
COmandement.  Appointed  to  be  read  in  churches.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Bobeit  Barker.  Printer 
to  the  Kings  mort  Excellent  Maiestie.  Anno  Dom.  1611  ."-N.B.  It  has  been  said  that  the  British 
Museum  has  two  editions  of  this  year ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  tfCle  of  lAl  has  been  aflised  to 
the  editions  of  1613;  1617. 16M,  and  eron  1640;  to  make  apparently  fine  coplsa  of  the  first,  tat  these 
certainly  was  no  second  edition  in  1611. 

T.  "  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Sauiour  Jesrs  Christ.  Newly  translated.''  dte.  Oar  pnacnt 
version  in  the  same  year,  Tery  rare.    An.  1611.    18mo. 

The  Translators  to  the  Reader. 

**  We  are  bo  ha  oS  from  condemning  any  of  their  labours  that  traveiled  be- 
fore U8  in  this  kind,  either  in  this  land,  or  beyond  sea,  either  in  King  Henry's 
time— or  Queen  Elizabeth's — that  we  acknowledge  them  to  have  been  lused 
up  of  God,  for  the  building  and  furnishing  of  His  Churchy  and  they  deserre  to 
be  had  of  us,  and  of  posterity  in  everlasting  remembr&nce/ 


tf 


Of  the  preooding  Tolnmes,  the  Reader  may  now  trace  abote  two  hundred  editk>n8  as  haviag 
translations  of  men  who  had  fled  beyond  sea,  remaining  in  exile  firom  their  country,  and  the  rest  to  these 
who  were  resident  in  this  land. 

«  Therefore,  blessed  be  they,  and  honoured  be  their  name,  that  brake  the  ice, 
and  gave  the  onset  upon  that  which  helpoth  forward  to  the  saving  of  souls  ! 
Now,  what  can  be  more  available  thereto,  than  to  deliver  God's  book  unto 
God's  people  in  a  tongue  which  they  understand." 

«  Truly,  good  Christian  Reader,  we  never  thought  from  the  beginning,  that 
we  should  need  to  make  a  new  Translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a 
good,  but  to  make  a  good  one  better  ;  or  out  of  many  good  ones,  one  principa] 
good  one,  not  justly  to  be  accepted  against ;  that  hath  been  our  endeavour, 
that  our  mark.  To  that  purpose  there  were  many  chosen,  that  were  greater 
in  other  men's  eyes  than  their  own,  and  that  sought  the  truth,  rather  than 
their  own  praise.*' 

It  is  well  that  these  translators  so  e3q>ressed  themselres.  as  they  oould  not  oonslitsDtly  have  ^okea 
otherwise.  For  whatever  were  the  instructions  given  to  them,  such  was  their  adherence  to  the  laqgnaie 
of  the  former  Versions,  that  rery  happily,  the  translation  is  not  in  their  own  style.  It  is  not  the  langm^ 
of  their  own  prefece.  nor  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  style  they  found  in  th^  prototypes,  the  dictisB 
and  phraseology  they  adopted  tnm  their  prsdeceasors  in  translation. 


For  the  origin  and  completion  of  this  Version,  the  progress  since,  and  Uie 
history  in  general  throughout  Scotland  and  America^  see  the  preceding  Volume 
from  page  365. 


THE  END. 


kdinburoh:  printbd  bt  t.  oonstabi.r, 
PRINTKR  TO  nan  majbstv. 


'his  day  is  publijked  by  ' 

M  Pickering,  Piccadilly, 
following  Series  of  the 

ioofes  of  Common  draper, 
from  Edward  VI.  to  Charles  II.  forming 
Six  Volumes,  fmall  folio.  Reprinted  in 
Black  and  Red  Letter,  by  Whittingham. 

I.    77>*f(V/?5Wff/^ Edward  VI. 

ike  of  ttie  common  prapet  ano  aDmimfira^ 
ttie  &acramentei3,  an&  ot^ec  tfte?  snD  cecemonfes 
:6urc$e :  after  rtte  bfe  or  tjie  Cjjtirc^e  of  <CnsIan&. 

jN  oFFiciKA  Edduardx  Wh'iUhuTchi.  ANNO  DO.  1549- 
iart'ti. 

2.    7:5*  5f««</SMiy  Edward  VI. 

i&e  of  common  praper,  ano  aDminiQcacion 
acnimences,  ano  o^ec  cfted  anb  Cenmonfeis  in  x^z 

t  of  (fnglanlie.     Ltndmi,  in  offieina  Edwardi  Whyt- 
3.    n<  friiy?  Bwi  ff/Quccn  Elizabeth. 

Ike  of  common  ptaiet,  ann  aOmintflcatton 
iQCtammtt0,  and  o^tn  tftts  anti  Cecrmonitis  in  ttie 

r  of  (fniiUinlM.     Lmdinl^  in  agjfina  Riihardi  GrafUni. 

S9- 

JC/«f  James's  Botk  asfiltUdat  Hampten  Ceurl. 

»ke  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Adminiftration 
iacraments.  And  other  Kites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
of  England.     Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barhr, 
.  M  the  King's  moft  Excellent  Maieflie.     June  1604. 


at 

2  1Booft0  of  Common  ]p>raper. 


5.    The  Scotch  Book  ^Charles  I. 

The  Booke  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Adminiftration 

of  the  Sacraments.  And  other  parts  of  divine  Service  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh,  Printed  by 
Rohirt  youngj  Printer  to  the  King's  moft  Excellent  Majeftie. 
1637. 

6.  King  Charles  the  Second's  B^ij  asfettUd  at  thi  Savoy  Coftfermne. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Adminiftration 

of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
according  to  the  ufe  of  the  Church  of  England,  Together  with 
the  P&lter  or  Pfalms  of  David,  pointed  as  they  are  to  oe  Sung  or 
faid  in>  Churches :  And  the  Form  and  Manner  of  Making,  Ordain- 
ing and  Confecrating  of  Bifhops,  Priefts,  and  Deacons. 

London.    Printed  by  his  Majeftie's  Printers.    1662. 

This  CoUeftion  of  the  Books  of  Common  Prayer  are  uniformly  re- 
printed fn  Six  Volumes  fmall  folio,  in  Black  Letter,  like  the  original 
editions.  Their  importance  and  value  are  Well  known :  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  no  public,  or  private,  or  collegiate  library  can 
the  whole  of  thefe  Books  be  found  together.  A  limited  number 
only  has  been  reprinted ;  and  may  be  purchafed  in  fets,  but  not 
fcparately. 

The  Book  of  1662  has  been  carefully  collated  with  die  Sealed 
Book  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  other  copies  of  the  Sealed 
Book  have  been  occafionally  confulted* 

The  price  of  the  fix  voJumeSy  bound  in  parchment  gilt^  xiL  i8r. 

A  few  copies  of  1662,  adapted  to  the  prefent  reign^  have  been  printed 
with  the  rubrics  in  red.     Price  4/.  4J.  bound  in  parchment. 


I 

I. 


I 


C&e  Communion  ©enoice  and  occafiottal  offices  of 

the  Church  of  England,  beaudAtUy  printed 'in  red  and  black. 
Small  folio,  bound  in  parchment,  gilt,  2/.  15^. 

Cfje  boofec  of  Common  praiertioteli*  By  John  Mer- 

becke,  as  printed  by  Grafton  1550.     Small  4to.  i/.  $s,  bound. 

This  is  a  verbadm  reprint  widi  die  Mufical  Notes  widiout  any  alteradon 
j  I  whatever.  Shewing  what  parts  of  the  Service  were  chanted  in  the  reign 
\ '       of  Edward  VI. 


^>^- .,  n 


liturgical  |  Mihlml  HMt^i^fSi. 

C60  iSetne  Cefiament  in  (SngliQi,  from  the  eariieft 

known  tranfladon,  coeral  if  not  anterior  to  Wickliff,  from  a  Manu- 
fcript  formerly  in  the  Monaftery  of  Syon«  Printed  in  fmall  4to. 
black  letter,  nearly  ready. 

Litargias  Britannicae^  or  the  Several  Editions  of  the 

Book  op  Common  Praybr  of  the  Church  of  England,  from 
its  Compilation  to  the  laft  Revifion,  together  with  the  Liturgy 
fet  forth  for  the  Ufc  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  arranged  to 
(hew  their  refpedive  Variations.  By  William  Keeling,  B.  D. 
Fellow  of  St,  John's  College,  Camoridge.     8vo.  i/.  \s. 

The  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 

according  to  the  ufes  of  Sarum,  Bangor,  York,  and  Hereford, 
and  the  Modern  Roman  Liturgy,  arranged  in  parallel  columns. 
By  William  Maskell,  Prieft  in  the  Diocefe  of  Saliflbury.   8vo. 

How  fhall  we  **  Conform  to   the  Liturgy  of  the 

Church  of  England?"  Bv  James  Craigib  Robertson,  M.  A. 
of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  Curate  of  Boxley.  Svo.  2nd 
edition,  much  enlarged.     lOf.  6^/. 

Annals  of  the  Engliih  Bible,  from  1524  to  1844, 

By  the  Rev.  Christopher  Anderson.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Por- 
trait of  Tyndale  and  fac-fimiles  of  the  early  New  Teftaments. 
i/.  8j. 

The  Gofpel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  and  Part  of 

St.  Mark.  Trknflated  from  the  'Original  Greek,  with  Notes. 
By  Sir  John  Cheke,  Knight,  Secretary  of  State  to  King  Ed- 
ward VI.  With  an  Introdudlion,  by  James  Goodwin,  B.  D. 
Now  firft  publiflied,  Svo»  fs.td,    . 

Pradtical  Difcourfes  on  all  the  Parts  and  Offices  of 

the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Hole.    KewL edition,  4  vok.  8iro»  2/.  2i>.  . 

Notes  on.  the  Fpiir  Gofpels,  and  Adts  of  the  Apoftlcs, 

in  two  volumes  foolscap  8vo.  2ij. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Authorifed  Englifh  Verfionof 

the  New  Teftament :  being  a  Critical  Illultration  of  its  more 
diflcult  Pafikses,  ftom  the  Syriao,  Latin,  and  eariiAr  Engliih  Ver- 
ficHis^  Witban  l^trodu^on^by  the  Rev.  FttBi>«jti€KHENKY  ScRiv* 
ener,  M.A.     Vol.  L  8vo.  loi*  bd,  (to  be  completed  in  3  vols.) 


4  Liturgical  anti  IBitilical  SDork0. 


Pickering* s  HeHeniJlic  edition  of  the  Greek  Te/lamint^ 

in  2  vols,  %vo.  pp.  1500,     iL  7.S. 

H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  Etc  rtj^  TlaXeua^  AtaOfpc^  Kara, 
rovq  E^iofAnxovra  iitpfd,iivtvofA.t¥n.  Novum  Testamentum 
Gracum  Editio  Hellenistica.  Inftruxit  et  Edidit  Edv. 
GuL.  Grinfield,  M.  a. 

This  Edition  b  defigned  to  (how  the  clofe  connexion  of  the  Greek 
Teftament  with  the  Septuagint*  It  contains  upwards  of  50,000  dodbina] 
and  grammatical  illuftratiom,  which  are  arranged  rcfpedively  under  each 
▼erie  for  the  convenience  of  the  Student  and  Divine. 

Hiftory  of  the  Nonjurors ;  their  Controverfies  and 

Writings :  with  Remarks  on  fome  of  the  Rubrics  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.     By  T.  Lathbury,  M.  A.     8vo.  141. 


Preparing  for  Publication. 

^iffale  aD  ufum  infignt0  et  ptaeclacae  (JBccIefiae 

&dCUin«   Reprinted  from  the  firft  known  edition  of  the  Salifbury 
Miflal,  printed  at  Rouen  1492. 

ORARIVM,  feu  libellus  precationum  per  Regiam 

maleftatem  &  cleru  latine  aeditus.     London  1546. 

DetoOUt  pfalmeg  anll  COHeteiS,  gathered  and  /et  in 

fuche  order,  as  may  be  ulTed  for  dayly  meditations.     Prijited  by 
Edward  Whitchurche.    5(;h  day  of  November.   Anno  1547. 

ORARIVM  feu  Libellus  Precationum  per  Regiam 

majeftatem,  Latine  aeditus.     Loodini  ex  officina  Withdmi  Seres 
typographi.     1560. 

The  CORRESPONDENCE  of  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney 

and  Hubert  Laneuet,  now  firft  coUe£led  and  tranflated  from  the  ' 
Latin.     With  Notes  and  an  Introduftion  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  i 
Pears,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  C  C.  C.  Oxford,    in  the  prefix  in  One 
Volume  o£lavo, 

A  Hiftory  of  the  Martin  Marprelate  Controverfy  in 

the  reign  bf  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  Rev.  William  Maskell,   ' 
Prieft  m  the  Diocefe  of  Salifbury.  8vo. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  PICKERING, 

177,  PICCADILLY, 

OPPOSITE   BURLINGTON    HOUSE. 


as 


DR.    RICHARDSON'S 

NEW  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARIES  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


I.— IN  TWO  LARGE  QUARTO  VOLUMES.    Second  Edition,  £5.  5i. 

Upon  the  compositioo  of  this  work  the  author  has  been  employed  for  more  tlian  20 
years :  and  though  the  expense  of  publication  has  exceeded  ihe  sum  of  6000/.  it  is 
pubfished  at  the  moderate  price  of  5  guineas.  The  two  volumes  contain  nearly  2300 
pages  of  3  columns  each,  closely  yet  clearly  and  beautifully  printed.  In  this  Dictionary 
equal  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  Etymologies  and  Explanation ;  and  also  upon 
the  copious  selection  of  quotations  in  illustration  of  both: — these  are  arranged  in 
Chronological  series  from  Wiclif  and  Chaucer  to  Burke  and  Cowper. 

IL— ABRIDGED  IN  ONE  LARGE  VOLUME  OCTAVO,  Second  EdUion, 

18s.  cloUi. 

Thifl  Dictionary  comprises,  as  equally  essential,  the  two  departments  of  Etymology 
and  Explanation :  the  former  most  carefully  and  elaborately  investigated,  and  the  latter 
founded,  with  equal  care  and  labour,  upon  such  results  as  investigation  may  discover. 
This  comlnnation.unattempted  in  all  other  English  dictionaries,  will,  it  is  hoped,  entitle 
the  book  to  the  character  oi  a  Scholar's  Manual :  and  at  the  same  time,  pre-eminently 
distinguish  it  as  a  book  of  common  reference. 


LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY,  from  the  irruption  of 

the  Northern  Nations  to  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  by  William 
8MTTH,  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  2  vols.Svo. 
third  edition,     I/.  If. 

PROFESSOR  SMYTH'S  LECTURES,  the  Second  and  conclud- 

ing  Courses.    On  the  French  Revolution.    3  vols.  8vo.  seeaiid  edition,  IL  I U.  6d. 

PROFESSOR  SMYTH'S  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY. 

12mo.  5s. 


HISTORIES  OF  NOBLE  BRITISH  FAMILIES,  with  Biogra* 

phical  Notices  of  the  most  disUnguished  Individuals  in  each,  Compiled  and  Edited 
by  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.    Imperial f of io, 

*«*  The  present  Work  for  Noble  Britiih  Families,  is  formed  upon  the  same  plan 
as  the  Histories  of  the  Cel^ii  Famiglie  Italiant,  published  by  Count  Litta  of 
Milan,  and  is  illustrated  by  their  Armorial  Bearings  emblazoned,  and  such  Monu- 
ments, Portraits,  Seals,  Views  of  Places,  &c.  as  are  calculated  to  throw  light  upon 
the  actions  of  the  most  remaikable  individuals  of  each  family  respectively. 

Parts  Land  II.  Containing  the  Families  of  Ashburnham,  Arden,  Comptun, 
Cecil,  and  Harlky.    3L  3s,  each. 

III.  Containing  the  Bruce  Family,  \l,  \U.  6d.' 

IV.  Containing  the  Portraits  of  the  Bruce  Family,  \L  Ih.  6d. 
V.  Conuimng  the  Pbrobval  Family,  \l.  lis.  6d. 

VI.  Containing  the  Families  of  Dunbar,  Hume,  and  Dundas.  3/.  3s. 


^ 


0  PUBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  PIC&ERINO, 

THE   BRIDGE  WATER   TREATISES. 


BY  DR.  CHALMERS.     The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to 

the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man.    2  yoU.  8vo.  16s. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WHEWELL.    Astronomy  and  Ge- 

neral  Physica  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology.     8vo.  9t.  6d, 
facap.  8yo.  6f. 

BY  PETER  MARK  ROGET,  M.  D.  Animal  and  Y^etable 

Physiology,  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology.    2  vols.  8vo.  XL  10s. 

BY  THE  REV.  DR.  BUCKLAND.    On  Geolc^  and  Mine- 
ralogy.   2  vols.  8vo.  li.  15s. 

*^*  The  Supplementary  Notes,  and  Additional  Plate  to  the  Firtt  Kdition,  may  be  had 
separate,  1«.  6d. 

BY  SIR  CHARLES   BELL.    The  Hand,  its  Mechanism  and 

Vital  Endowments,  as  evincing  design.    8vo.  lOi.  6d. 

BY  JOHN  KIDD,  M.  D.    The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature 

to  the  Physical  Condi^on  of  Man.    8vo.  9s.  6a. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  KIRBY.    On  the  Histoiy,  Habits, 

and  lostincts  of  Animals.    2  vols.  8vo.  \l*  10s. 


Uniform  vitk  tht  Bridgewater  Treatises. 

OUTLINES  OF  A  SYSTEM  OF  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

By  the  Rtv.  Oborob  Crabbk,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Bredfield.    8vo.  IDs.  6rf. 

THE  ACCORDANCE   OF   RELIGION  WITH   NATURE. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  L.  Gabrll,  M.A.    8vo.  9s. 

TATHAM'S  (Rev.  Dr.)  BAMPTON  LECTURES ;  The  Chart 

and  Scale  of  Truth  ;  a  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  from  the  Author's  own 
MSS.  with  a  Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  GRinpield,  M.A.    3  vols.  8vo.  1/.  Is. 


THE  FUTURE  STATES,  their  Evidbncbb  and  NATuaK,  con- 
sidered on  Principles  Physical,  Moral,  and  Scriptural ;  with  the  Design  of  showing 
the  Value  of  the  Gospel  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  Rboihald  Coortbnay,  M Ji. 
Rector  of  Thornton  Watlass,  Yorkshire.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 


WALTON  AND  COTTON'S  COMPLETE  ANGLER,  Edited 

with  Original  Memoirs,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  lUnstrated  by  Engravings 
from  Designs  by  Stothard  and  Inskipp.  3  vols,  imperial  8vo.  61.  6s.  or  proofs 
ou  India  paper,  lOi.  10s.  The  Illustrations  separate,  4to.  proofs  before  the  letters, 
10/.  105. 

*«*  Additional  Plates  (kxxii)  to  Illustrate  Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler, 
consiBting  of  Portraits,  Monuments,  &e.  mostly  proofe.    laperial  8vo.  3Z.  3s. 


HISTORY  OF  LETTER. WRITING,  from  the  Earliest  Period 

to  the  Fifth  Century.     By  William  Roberts,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.    One 
thick  Volume  8vo.  18*.  _»_.« 

AN  INQUIRY  into  the  PRINCIPLES  of  HUMAN  HAPPI- 
NESS and  HUMAN  DUTY.  By  George  Ramsay,  B.  M.  Author  of  an  Essay 
on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth,  &c.    8vo.  I4<. 


FRAGMENTS  OF  ITALY   AND   THE   RHINELAND,    by 

the  Rev.  T.  H;  White.     Fscap.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


lit  '   Si 
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PICKERING'S 
ALDINE  EDITION  OF  THE  POETS. 

Beautifully  printed,  pries  5t.  or  bound  in  morocco  for  pre$entt,  lOs.  6d,  each  volume* 


Vols. 

1.  1*.  2.    BURNS.    With  Memoir  tod  Notes  hj  Sm  Harris 

Nicolas.    3  vols. 

3,  4.    .  .  THOMSON.  With  Memoir  by  Sib  H.  NicoLAa,  2  vols. 

5 COLLINS.     With  Memoir  by  Sib  H.  Nicolas. 

6 H.  KIRKE  WHITE.  With  Memoir  by  Sib  H.  NrcoLAS. 

7.  8.  9.  .  COWPER.  With  Memoir  by  Sib  H.  Nicolas,  the  most 

complete  edition  extant.    3  vols. 

10.  .  11.   SURREY  AND  WYATT.     With  Memoirs  by  Sir  H. 

NiooLAS.  '  2  vols. 

12.    ...  BEATTIE.    With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dycb. 

13. 14. 15.  POPE.      With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce.     3  vols. 

16.  .  .  .   GOLDSMITH.    With  Memoir  and  Notes  by  the  Rev. 

John  Mitpord. 

17.18.19.  MILTON.    With  Memoir  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  J. 

MlTFORD.      3  vols. 

20 SHAKESPEARE.  With  Memoir  by  the  Ret.  A.  Dyce. 

21—25.  .  DRYDEN.     With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford. 

5  vols. 

26.    .  .  .  PARNELL.    With  Memoir  by  the  Rbv.  J.  Mitford. 
27.28.29.  SWIFT.  With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitpord.  3  vols. 
30.  31.  .    YOUNG.  With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford.  2  vols. 

32.  ...   AKENSIDE.    With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce. 

33.  34.  .   BUTLER.  With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitfobd.  2  vols. 
35.  36.  .  PRIOR.   With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitfobd.  2  vols. 

37.  .  .  •    FALCONER.    With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitfobd. 

38.  .  .  .   GRAY.     With  Memoir  by  the  Rbv.  J,  Mitfobik 
39—43.  .  SPENSER.    With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford. 

5  vols. 

44_46.  .  CHURCHILL.  With  Memoir  and  Notes  by  W.  Tooke, 

Esq.    3  vols. 

47—52.  .  CHAUCER.     With  Memoir  by  Sib  Habbis  Nicolas. 

6  vols.     In  the  Prea. 

*»•  Each  Author  may  be  purchased  separately. 


THE  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES.   Prom  the  Germmn  of  V.  A. 

HuBBR.    Edited  by  Francis  W.  Newman,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.    3  vols.  8vo.  with  52  Illustrations,  1/.  lOf. 


OXFORD    UNIVERSITY   STATUTES,  transUted  by  G.  R. 

M.  Ward,  Esq.  M.  A.      VoL  I.  8vo.  7f.  containing  th«  Caroline  Code,  or 
Laudian  Statutes  promulgated,  A.D.  1636. 
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WORKS  BY  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  OOLERIDGK 

I.  POETICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  WORKS.     3  vols.  6cap. 

8vo.  15s. 

This  edition  is  the  only  complete  one  extant,  containing  many  new  poems,  and 
18  uniformly  printed  with  the  Aldine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets. 

THE  POEMS,  com]dete  in  1  toI.  facap.  8to.  6t. 

II.  AIDS  TO  REFLECTION,  in  the  Formation  of  a  Manly 

Character,  on  the  several  grounds  of  Prudence,  Morality,  and  Religion.  Fifui 
edition,  with  a  P;^timinary  Essay,  and  three  Appendixes,  2  vols.  fliMrap.  8vo.  l<li. 

III.  THE  FRIEND,  A  SERIES  OF  ESSAYS,  to  aid  in  the 

formation  of  Fixed  Principles  in  Politics,  Morals,  and  Religion,  with  Literary 
Amusements  interspersed.  Edited  by  H.  N.  Coleridge.  3  vols,  fscap.  8vo. 
15s. 

IV.  ON    THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    CHURCH    AND 

STATE.  To  which  is  added.  Two  Lay  Sermons.  Edited  by  H.  N.  Cole- 
ridge, fscap.  8vo.  7s,  6d, 

V.  LITERARY    REMAINS,  Edited  by   H.    N.   Colbridgb, 

4  vols.  8vo.  2^.  5s. 

Contents. — Vol.  I.  and  II..  Fall  of  Robespierre;  additional  Poems,  n«o«r 
before  printed;  Course  of  Lectures;  Omniana;  Shakespeare,  with  Introductory 
Matter  on  Poetry,  the  Drama,  and  the  Sra^  ;  Notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Fuller,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  &c.  Vol.  III. 
Formula  of  the  Trinity ;  Nightly  Prayer;  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Hooker,  Field,  Donne,  Henry  More,  Heinrichs,  Hacket,  Jeremy  Taylor,  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  John  Smith,  &c.  Vol.  IV.  Notes  on  Luther,  St.  Theresa, 
Bedell,  Baxter,  Leighton,  Sherlock,  Waterlai|d,8keltoo,  Andrew  Fuller,  Whitaker, 
Oxlee,  A  Barrister's  Hints,  Davison,  Irving,  and  Noble ;  and  an  Essay  on  Faith. 

*^*  The  third  and  fourth  Volumes  may  be  purchased  separately,  price  I2s.  each. 

VI.  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  INQUIRING  SPIRIT, 

Edited  by  H.  N.  Coleridge,  fscap.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

"  The  Book  is  like  refined  Gold  ;  its  value  ia  great,  though 4ts  bulk  be  little." 
— Morning  Pott. 

VII.  MEMOIRS  OF  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE,  by 

James  Gillman<    Vol.  I.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 


PH  ANTASMION,  A  TALE,  by  Sara  Coleridob.  Fscap.  8vo.  9s. 

'*  *  Phantasmion  *  is  not  a  poem ;  but  it  is  poetrjr  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
has  many  poems  within  it.  A  Fairy  Tale  unique  in  its  kind,  pure  as  a  crystal  in 
diction,  tinted  like  the  opal  with  the  hues  of  an  eversprioging  sunlit  fancy.'* — 
Quarterly  Review,  ...«_.^ 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  RHYTHMS,  from  the  Fifth  to  the 

Fourteenth  Centniy.    By  Edwin  Go  est,  Esq.  M.A.    2  vols.  8to.  I(.  4i. 


ESSAYS  written  in  the  INTERVALS  OF  BUSINESS.      Third 

odition,  facap.  8vo.  5i. 

A  Uo  by  the  Same  Author, 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  LABOUR.    An  Essay  on  the  Duties  of  the  Employers  to  th« 

Employed,  fscap.  8vo.  second  Editiou,  witli  additional  Essay,  6s. 
KING  HENRY  THE  SECOND.    Au  Historical  Drama.     Fscap.  8vo.  6i. 
CATHARINE  DOUGLAS.    A  Tragedy^  Iscap.  8vo.  5s. 
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1T7^  FICCAMIXY.  • 

THE  BIBLIOGRAPH£R*S  MANUAL;  an  Account  of  Rare, 

Cimoixa,  and  Uaeftil  Books,  published  in  or  relatiDg  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
since  the  Invention  of  Printing,  with  Bibliographical  and  Critical  Notioei>  Colla- 
tions, and  the  prices  at  which  they  have  been  sold,  by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  4  vols. 
8vo«  41.61.    Large  Paper,  81.  lOs. 


THE  WORKS  OF  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE,  op  Norwich, 

Anther  of  **  Vulgar  Errors,"  "  Religio  Medici,"  &c.  Edited  by  SlMON  Wilkik, 
Esq.    4  vols.  8vo,  21,  8<.    Large  Paper,  41,  is. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE    NONJURORS :    their  Controversies 

and  Writings ;  with  Remarks  on  some  of  the  Rubrics  ia  the  Book  of  CoiBinQ» 
Prayer,  by  Thomas  Lathbdey,  M.A.    8vo.  I4i. 


OUTLINES  OF  MAN'S  TRUE  INTEREST,  by  the  Rev.  T. 

Charles  Boone,  Vicar  of  Kensworth,  Herts.    Fscap.  8vo.  7i.  6d, 


INCIDENTS  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE  IN   BRITAIN. 

Feeap.  8vo«  6s. 

MALTHUS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     Second  Edition, 

with  an  Original  Memoir,  by  the  late  Bishop  op  Chichester.    8vo.  14>. 


PHYSICAL  THEORY  OF  ANOTHER  LIFE,  by  the  Author 

of  "  Natural  History  or  EimiiiaiASM."    Second  Edition,  faoap.  Qvo*  6t. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  REFORMATION  AND  ELIZABE- 
THAN AGE,  taken  from  the  Contemporary  Pulpit,  by  J.  0.  W.  Hawrm,  M.  A. 
frcap.  8vo.  6f.  «««_^- 

OWEN  FELLTHAM'S  RESOLVES,  Divine,  Moral,  and  Poli- 
tical, fscap.  8vo.  6t.  

FULLER'S  (THOMAS,  Author  a/the  Ckurch  Histctry,  *c.)  HOLY 
AND  PROFANE  STATE,  fscap.  8vo.  6s. 

FULLER'S  HISTORY  of  the  HOLY  WAR,  fscap.  8vo.  6«. 
FULLER'S  GOOD  THOUGHTS  IN  BAD  TIMES,  Good 

Thonghts  in  Worse  Times*  and  Mixt  Contemplations  in  Better  Times«  New 
Edition,  to  which  is  added,  THE  CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF  A  WOUNDED 
CONSCIENCE,  fscap.  8vo.  6s. 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  THO- 
MAS FULLER,  D.D.  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Russell,  fscap.  8vo.  6s. 


In  2voU,ficap,  8vo.  with  Portrait ,  and  Vitw  of  Bemerion  Church,  lOs, 

THE  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  HERBERT.  Now  first  collected. 

Tbr  P0SM8  contain  the  Tenvple;  (the  Synafffogne,  bey  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Hanrev;)  the  Latin  Poems  of  Herbert;  and  two  Original  Poems,  never  before 
printed.    With  Notes  by  S.  T.  Coleridoe. 

The  Remains  contain  the  Priest  to  the  Temple,  Proverbs,  and  other  Prose 
Woffcs,  including  many  pieces  never  before  printed,  with  Ins  Life  by  Izaar  Wal- 
TOK ,  and  also  tbtt  l^  his  fitsi  biegrapher>  Barm  abas  Oley. 

It 
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THE  LAWY£B«    Hn  Charaotbb  and  Rule  of  Holt  Life, 

after  the  maDoer  of  George  Herbert's  Coon  try  Parson.    By  tlie  late  Ed- 
ward CBribN  ,  Esq.  fiscap.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  MAN.   A  New  Edition,  revised  and 

conecled  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Hawkins,  fscap.  8vo.  6f. 

DR.  DONNE'S  DEVOTIONS,  with  his  Life  by  Izaak  Waltow, 

to  which  is  added,  I.  Sermon  on  Lady  Danvers,  the  Mother  of  George  Herbert. 
II.  Death's  Duel,  his  own  Funeral  Sermon,  fscap.  8ro.  6s, 


BISHOP  TAYLOR'S  RULE  AND  EXERCISE  OF  HOLY 

LIVING  AND  DYING.    2  vols,  fi^ap.  8?o.  lOi. 

SIBBES'S  SOUL'S  CONFLICT,  and  BRUISED  REED.  To 

which  is  added,  "  A  Fountain  Sealed/'  and  a  **  Description  of  Christ."  A 
New  Edition,  fscap.  8vo.  5<.  each. 

The  writings  of  Sibbes  were  much  admired  by  Izaak  Walton,  who  in  his  last 
Will,  says,  "  I  give  to  my  son  Dr.  Sibbes'  5oiU*«  CcnfUet,  and  to  mj  daughter,  his 
Bruised  Reed,  desiring  them  to  read  and  to  become  acquainted  with  than."  In 
another  place  Walton  says : — 

"  Of  this  blest  man  let  this  i  vat  praose  be  given. 
Heaven  was  in  him,  before  he  was  in  Heaven." 


BISHOP  ANDREWS'S  PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS,  with  his 

Manoal  for  the  Sick,  translated  from  the  Orif;inal  Greek,  by  the  Rbv.  Petbk 
Hall.    Fscap.  8vo.  with  Portrait*    New  Edition,  St. 


THE  WHITE  LADY  and  UNDINE,  Talks  from  the  Obrkait, 

30  cuts,  fscap.  8vo.  7s, 

SELECTION  FROM  THE  EARLY  BALLAD  POETRY  OF 

ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND,  edited  by  Richard  John  Kino,  B.  A. 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  fscap.  8vo.  6s, 


THE  VISION  AND  CREDE  OF  PIERS  PLOUGHMAN, 

newly  imprinted  from  a  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  edited  with  Notes 
and  a  Glossary,  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  2  vols.  &cap.  8vo.  IL  Is, 

CEPHALUS  AND  PROCRIS,  and  OTHER  POEMS. 

Edited  by  the  Dean  op  Exeter,  fscap.  8vo.  6s. 

ZAREEFA,  a   Tale,    and   other   POEMS,    hy  the  Author    of 

"  Cbphalus  and  Procris,"  fscap.  8vo.  6s, 


THE  WORKS  OF  GRAY,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford. 

With  his  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Chute  and  others.  Journal  kept  at  Rome, 
Criticism  on  the  Statues,  Sculptures,  &c.  hitherto  unpublished.  5  vols,  ftcap. 
8vo.  li.  6s,  _^ 

REMINISCENCES  of  GRAY,  by  the  Rev.  N.NICHOLS,  Ori- 

ginal  Correnpondenoe  between  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Nichols,  with  other  unpablished 
Pieces.  E£ted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitpord.  (Vol.  5.  of  the  Works.)  fscap. 
8?  o.  6s,  *^ 

SANCTiE  VIGILI^,  OR  DEVOUT  MUSINGS  ON  THE 

HEAVENS,  in  Verse,  by  the  Bev.  C.  D.  Strono.    Fscap.  8vo.  doth,  3t.  6d, 
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SACRED  HYMNS  from  the  0£RMAN»  with  a  Translation  by 
Frances  Elizabeth  Cox,  ISmo.  cloth,  4«.  6d> 


POEMS,  BY  JOHN  MOULTRIE,  Author  of  y  My  Brother's 

Grave.'' — Second  Edition,  with  frontispiece,  fscap.  8yo.  cLotha  7f. 


THE  DREAM  of  LIFE,  LAYS  ©f  the  ENGLISH  CHURCH, 

and  other  Poems.    By  John  Moultrie,  fscap.  8vo.  Is. 

POEMS,  LONGER  AND  SHORTER,  by  Thomas  Burbidgb, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  fscap.  8vo.  7«.  6el. 

SANDBACH'S  (MRS.  HENRY  R.)  Poems,  post  8vo.  75. 

"  These  Poems  are  worthy  of  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Roscoe.'* — GmiiUman's  Mag. 

GIULIANO  DE  MEDICI.    A  Drama  in  Five  Acts,  with  other 

Poems,  by  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Sandbach.    In  post  8vo.  9s. 
THE  AMIDEI.     A  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.    Post  8vo.  35.  6d. 


POEMS,  ORIGINAL  and  TRANSLATED,  by  J.  H.  Mebi- 

VALE,  Esq.  now  first  collected  and  in  part  first  poblished,  3  vols,  fiscap.  8vo.  II.  U. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF  SCHILLER,  translated,  forming 

vol.  3  of  Mr.  Msriv alb's  Poems  and  Translations,  fscap.  8vo.  7s. 


POEMS,  chiefly  Religious,  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte,  A.  M,  fecap. 

8vo.  second  edition,  5s,  

THREE  POEMS:— I.  Eleusinia,  or  the  Soul's  Progress.  II.  Nim- 

rod,  the  First  Tyrant.  IIL  Sibylla  Anglica.  By  R.T.Fisher.  2vo]8.po&t8vo.l69. 

THE   NIGHT-WATCH.      An  Argument,  by  R.  T.   Fisheb. 

Poet  8vo.  sewed,  2s, 


THE  DEFORMED,  JESSY  BELL,  and  other  Poems,  by  Mary 

St.  Aubyn.    Fscap.  8vo.  6s, 


GOETHE'S   FAUST.    Part  II.  Translated  into  English  Verse. 

Stcond  edition^  fscap.  8vo.  6t. 


KING  ALFRED,  a  Poem,  by  John  Fitchett.   Edited  by  Robert 

RoscoE,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  3/.  3f.     

BOURNE'S   (VINCENT)   POETICAL  WORKS,  Latin  and 

English,  with  Life  of  the  Author,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitforo,  fscap.  8vo.  6f « 


SCENES  AND  SHADOWS  OF  DAYS  DEPARTED,  with 

Poems  of  Youth,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lisle  Bowles.  With  a  Portrait,  fiBcap.  8vo.  5<. 
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THE  MODERN  DUNCIAD,  Viroil  in   London,  and  other 
Poems,  by  GiotOE  Daniel.    Fscap.  8vo.  7f.  6d. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  CREATION ;  or,  SOUL'S  imEW  BIRTH. 

A  Poem  in  Seven  Books.    By  Mks.  Marttn  RoBBtii.    Jfmmp.  tio.  6b 


POEMS  and  PSALMS,  br  Hekrt  Knro,  D.  D.  0ometime  Lord 

Bishop  of  Chichester.    £dited  by  the  Rer.  J.  Han  rah.    Fsenp.  8to.  7s.  6d. 


A  METRICAL  VERSION  OF  THE  BOOK  OP  PSALMS. 

By  F.  ScuRRAY,  B.D.  12ma.  5s, 


BIDCOMBE  HILL;  with  other  POEMS,  by  F.  Skukrat,  B.  D. 

12ino.  5s. 

POEMS,  by  Hbnrt  H.  Metbtubh,  Esq*  B.A.  Fsoap.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 
THE  NATIONAL  BANKRUPTCY,  asd  other  POEMS,  by 

T.  B.  Browne  of  Millington,  isc^  8vo.  6s. 


GEOLOGY,  a  POEM,  by  the  Rbt.  J.  S.  Watson,  fscap.  8to.  5s. 

A  SONG  OF  FAITH,  DEVOUT  EXERCISES,  AND  SON- 
NETS.   By  Sir  Aubrby  De  Vees.  Bart,  fscap.  8vo.  7s. 


EARLY  ENGLISH   POETRY.     Edited  by  Thomas  Wbight. 

Printed  in  the  Black  Letter.    4  vols.  16mo.  half-bound  morocco,  1/. 

Contamiof — I.  The  Tnrnament  of  Tottenham.  The  Feest,  a  Sequel  to  tbe 
same  Poem. — II.  The  Nutbrowne  Maid. — ^The  Tale  of  the  Basin,  and  that  of  the 
Frere  and  the  Boy,  two  early  Ballads  of  Ma^c. — IV«  Songs  and  Carols,  from  a 
HS.  in  the  Britbh  Museam* 


CHAUCER'S  CANTERBURY  TALES,  with  an  Essay  on  his 
LuigQ&gt  And  VeraUicatieii,  an  Introductory  Disoourae,  and  Glossaiy,  by  Thomas 
Tyrwhitt.  5  vols,  crown  6vo.  with  a  Portrait,  and  an  Engr^Tingof  the  celebrated 
Pilgrimage,  by  Stotharo,  21.  12s.  6d. 


SURREY  AND  WYATTS  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Ori- 

ginal  Memoirs  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  18s. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS,  in  one  pocket  yokme,  beaatifiilly 

printed  by  Corrall,  \U  Is.     With  38  Engrarings  from  designs  by  Stothard,  &c. 
%l.  2s.    A  few  Copies  printed  entirely  on  India  Paper,  4^  4s» 


EARLY  ENGLISH  DRAMATISTS,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Albx- 

ANDtR  DycE,  uniformly  printed  in  crown  8vp.  vis. 
GREENE,  2  vols.  21s.       PEELE,  3  vob.  H.  1 U.  6d.       WEBSTER,  4  toIs.  42s. 

The  third  Vol.  of  Peele,  recently  pubHshid,  may  be  had  separate,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF  KIT  MARLOWE,  Edited  by  the  Ret.  Alex- 
ARDBR  DroB,  a  New  Edition,  in  3  vols^  6rown  8vo.  nearly  nady. 

SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  SONNETS,  fiom  tbe  Eail   <^ 

Suirey  to  Woidnrorth,  by  the  Hm,  Auzamdu  Dvci.    Maoi  6». 
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JIARLY  ENGLISH  PROSE  ROMANCES.    Edited  by  W.  J. 

TiiOH$.    3  vols.  Clown  8vo.  U.  10«. 

The'  WAvtaLBY  Novels' of  their  day."— R«trofpirttv«  R«ih«v. 


4< 


POEMS,  BY    SIR    HENRY    WOTTON,    SIR   WALTER 

RALEIGH,  and  others;  edited  bv  the  Rev.  John  Hankah,  late  Fellow  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     Fscap.  8vo.  5<« 


FE8TUS,  a  Poem,  by  P.  J.  Bailbt,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.    2nd 
Edition,  with  Additions,  (tevp»  6vo.  6t, 

'*  A  mesl  lemarkable  and  magnifioent  production."— 5ir  £.  Bul/wtr  LyUon. 


THOMSONS'     SEASONS,    AND     CASTLE    OF    INDO- 
LENCE.    New  Edition,  uniibnn  with  the  Aldine  Poets,  fscap.  8vo.  cloth  Sf. 


THE  CELEBRATED  WOOD  CUTS  of  the  PASSION  OF 

CHRIST,  Designed  by  Albert  Dorbr,  8vo.  U.  U. 


HOLBEIN'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE  5    being 

Fac-similes  of  the  celebrated  '  Icones  Historiarum  Veteris  Testament!,'  with  90 
wood-cuts  beautifully  engraved.  Crown  Bvo.  half  bound  morocco,  1/.  It.  A 
few  copies  printed  entirely  on  India  paper,  2^.  2s. 

THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  exhibited  in  fifty-five  elegant  Eih 

gravings  on  Wood,  witb  a  Dissertation  on  the  several  Representations  of  that 
Subject;  more  particularly  on  those  attributed  to  Macaber  and  Holbein,  by 
Francis  Douce,  F.S.A.    Bvo.  half-bound  morocco,  II,  If. 


THE  CYNOSURE,  a  Literary  Album,  by  the  Editor  of  "  The 

Caicanet,"  ISmo.  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  5s. 

'*  A  pretty  little  volume,  with  a  multitude  of  tasteful  selections  from  some  two 
hundred  authors,  and  a  fit  companion  for  the  popular  '  Carcanet.'" — LiUrar\f 
GatetU.  _««_ 

OUTLINE  of  the  LAWS  of  THOUGHT,  ficap.  8vo.  5s. 

*'  ThtB  Treatise  on  Logic  is  brief  and  clear,  comprehensive  and  original,  and 
keeps  closely  to  the  point." — Tuit*s  Mag, 

SELECTIONS  from  Jeremy  Taylor,  Hooker,  Barrow,  South, 
Latimer,  Browne,  Milton,  and  Bacon,  by  BASIL  MONTAGU.  Fifth 
edition,  fscap,  800.  5«. 

ESSAYS  AND  SELECTIONS,  by  B.  Montagu,  Esq.  ficap. 

8vo.  6s,  _^ 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  AND  WISDOM  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Edited  by  Basil  Montagu,  Eiq.    Ficap.  8vo.  5f. 

BACON'S  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING,   Edited  by 

Basil  Montagu,  Esq.  fscap.  8vo.  5s. 

BACON'S  NOVUM  ORGANUM,  or  True  Suggestions  for  the 

Interpretation  of  Nature,  fscap.  8vo.  St, 


ROBINSON'S  SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.    A  New  Edi- 

tion,  with  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Hall.    Infourvois,  raystl  \2mo,  II,  is. 


14  PUBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  PICKERING,  i> 

THE  MECHANICAL,  CHEMICAL,  AND  PHYSIOLOGI- 
CAL AGENCIES  OF  CALORIC  IN  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  NA- 
TURE; inclttdiog  iU  relatioiu  to  ELEormiciTY  asd  LiOBT.  By  Samuel  L. 
Mktcalfb,  M.D.    2  vols.  8vo.  li.  15«. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OP  ORAVESEND,  and 

of  the  PORT  OF  LONDON,  by  R.  P.  Crdden.  PUum  and  CuU,  royml  8to.  II.  4i. 


PISCATORIAL  REMINISCENCES   AND   GLEANINGS, 

bran  Ol1>  Anolbr  aad  BiBLiofOLiST ;  with  the  moft  eempleto  Catalogue  ol 
Books  on  Angling  ever  published^  fscap.  8vo.  with  eutt,  7t,  6d, 


THE  TRUE  ENJOYMENT  OF  ANGLING.  By  Hbmht  Phil- 

LIPS,  Esq.    Illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  Seven  Songs, 
tif «  of  the  Art,  with  Pianoforte  AccompanineiMp.    8vo.  lOi.  6d« 


BERNERSS  (JULIANA)  TREATY8E  OF  FY8SHYNGE 

W VTH  AN  ANGLE.    Reprint,  with  fac-umile  wood-cuU.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 


EVENTS   OF  A  MILITARY  LIFE,  being  RecoUections  after 

Service  in  the  Peninsular  War,  Invasion  of  France,  the  East  Indies,  St.  Helena, 
Canada,  and  elsewhere.  By  Walter  Hen  by,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  Fiist 
Class.    2  vols,  royal  I2mo.  18<. 


FRANK   HOWARD'S   SCIENCE  OF  DRAWING,  being  a 

progressive  Series  of  the  Chsraeteristic  Forms  of  Nature. 

Parti.  Trees.    Part  II.  Animals.    Part  III.  Thb  Hvmaii  Fiovkb,  each 
containing  16  platss,  4s.  each. 

PHILOMORUS.     A  Brief  Examination  of  the  Latin  Poems  of 
Sir  Thomas  Moore.    By  the  Rer.  J.  H.  Marsdbh,  fiicap.  8vo.  3s.  6d, 


HULSEAN    LECTURES,    1843.     Eight  Discourses  «  On  the  I 

Divinity  of  Christ,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Marsden.    8vo.  6$, 


TREATISE  on  the  LEADING  CAUSES  of  PLEASURE  and 

DELIGHT  in  the  Human  Mind,  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Watkins.    Post  8vo.  5s. 


THE   ACHARNIANS,   KNIGHTS  and  BIRDS  of  ARIS- 

TOPHANES,  translated  from  the  Greek,  4to.  18s. 


VITAL  DYNAMICS ;  the  Hnnterian  Oration,  Febroaiy,  1840, 

by  Joseph  Henry  Green,  Esq.  F.R.S.  8vo.  5s,6d. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  t^mibTHiable  to  the  Text  of  GaisaBACB, 

by  a  Layman,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
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SMALL  BOOKS  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

I.  Philosophical  Theories,  and  Philosophical  Ezperiencey  by  a 
Pariah.    Fscap.  8vo.  3<.  6d. 

II.  The  Connection  between  Phjeic^ogy  and  Intellectoal  Philo- 
sophy.   By  John  Barlow,  M.  A.    Cuts,  fscap.  8vo.  3<.  6<2. 

III.  On  Man's  Power  Ofver  Himself  to  Prevent  or  Control  Insanity. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Barlow,  M.  A.    Fscap.  8vo.  3«.  6d. 

lY.  An  Introduction  to  Practical  Organic  Chemistry,  fscap.  Svo. 
V.  A  Brief  View  of  Greek  Philosophy,  np  to  the  Age  of  Pericles, 

focap.  8vo.  3«.  6d. 

YI.  A  Brief  Yiew  of  Greek  Philosophy  from  the  Age  of  Socrates 

to  the  Coming  of  Christ,  faeap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

YII.    Christian  Doctrine  and   Practice  in  the  Second  Century, 
fscap.  8vo.  Zt.  64, 

YIII.  An  Exposition  of  Yulgar  and  Common  Errors;  adapted  to 
the  Year  of  Grace,  1845,  iscap.  8vo.  3s.  6d, 

IX.  An  Introduction  to  Yegetable  Physiology.    WUl  be  published 

in  Augutt,  

LETTERS  OF  THE  MARCHIONESS  BROGLIO  SOLARI, 

one  of  the.  Maids  of  Honour  to  the  Princess  LambaUe.    With  a  Sketch  of  her 
life,  and  RecoUectlooi  of  celebrated  Characters.    With  Nolefl»  fscap.  8vo.  6«. 


THE  TABLE  TALKER;  or,  BRIEF  ESSAYS  ON  SOCIETY 

AND  LITERATURE.    Collected  from  the  "  Table  Talk  "  of  the  Morning  Poet, 
and  revised  by  the  Author.    2  vols,  fscap.  8vo.  12i. 


IMHANUEL  KANT'S    CRITICK    OF  PURE   REASON, 

Translated  from  the  Gennan.    8vo.  H.  If. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  JtANT'S  CRITIC  OF  PURE  REASON. 

By  the  Translator  of  that  Work.    8vo.  6j. 


THE  WORKS  OF  LORD  BACON,  Edited  by  Babil  Montagu, 

.£sq.    17  vols.  8vo.  QL  18s.  6d. 

The  most  complete  edition  extant ;  it  contains  translations  as  well  as  the  original 
of  the  Latin  Works,  and  is  illustrated  by  Portraits,  Views,  and  Fac-similea,  with 
a  New  Life  of  Lord  Bacon  by  the  Editor. 


A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  HISTORIANS,  comprising  an 

Account  of  the  Monkish  Writers,  Early  Chnomclers,  and  the  Collections  in  which 
they  are  printed,  with  the  Period  of  each  history,  and  when  the  writer  flourished. 
By  William  D.  Maoray,  of  the  Bodleian  Libruy,  Oxford.    8vo.  9s. 


CALEDONIA  ROMANA :  a  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Roman 

Antiquities  of  Scotland;  preceded  by  an  Introductory  View  of  the  Aspect 
oCthe  Country,  and  the  Stale  of  its  Inhabitants  in  the  First  Century  of  the  Chris- 
tian Era ;  and  by  a  Summary  of  the  Historical  Tranaaetions  connected  with  the 
Roman  Ocdupation  of  North  Britain.    4to.  U.  Is. 
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18  PUBLISHED  BY  WILLUM  PICKERING. 

WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  ISAAC  PRESTON  GORY,  ESQ. 

ANCIENT  FRAGMENTS  of  the  PhflBnician,  Chaldean,  Egyp- 
tian, and  other  Writers,  Greek  and  English,  with  an  Introductory  DisBextatioB. 
Svo.  second  edition,  iU  If. 

A  PRACTPICAL  TREATISE  ON  ACCOUNTS:    Mercantile, 

Private,  Solicitors,  Executors,  &c.     8vo.  second  edition,  9s.  6d, 

TREATISE    ON    OFFICIAL    ACCOUNTS,    exhibiting    the 

msnner  in  which  the  Method  of  Double  Entry  may  be  applied  to  the  Accounts  of 
Government.    8vo.  8s. 

HIEROGLYPHICS  OF  HORAPOLLO  NILOUS,  Greek  and 

English,  by  A.  T.  Cory,  Esq,  80  eut$,  post  8to.  It.  8d. 


A   GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ICELANDIC  or  OLD  NORSE 

TONGUE,  translated  from  the  Swedish  of  EkASMOS  Rask,  by  G.  W.  Dasert, 
M.  A.  8yo.  7i.  &/.  

THE  PROSE  of  the  YOUNGER  EDDA,  Translated  by  G.  W. 

Oasbnt,  8fo.  St.  ____^_ 

THE   GODS  OF  THE  NORTH,  an  Epic  Poem,  by  Adam 

Obhlenschljeoer,  translated  from  the  original  Danish  into  English  Vene,  by 
William  Edward  Fryb«    Royal  8vo.  sewed,  14t. 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER,  from 

its  foundation  to  the  present  time ;  with  Biompbical  Notices  of  the  Knights  io 
the  Reign  of  Edward  III.  and  Ricbifd  II.  by  the  late  G.  F.  Bbltz,  Esq. 
Lancaster  Herald,  royal  8vo.  M.  lOs. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ELY  CATHEDRAL,  by  the  Rev.  Gborob 

Millers.  Third  edition,  royal  8vo.  with  eighteen  fine  plates,  U.  large  paper, 
imperial  8vo.  India  proofs,  2/. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HERALDRY,  by  J.  A.  Hon- 

TAGO,  Esq.  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  in  4to.  with  nwnenms  wood-cuts,  18i. 


JOHNSON  AND  WALKER'S  DICTIONARY  Combined,  by 

R.  S.  Jameson,  Esq.  fourth  edition,  8vo.  I2s. 

In  this  Dictionary  both  Johnson  and  Walker's  are  embodied,  the  accentuation 
is  simplified,  and  given  on  an  entirely  new  plan  ;  the  work  will  be  found  one  of  the 
most  copious  and  useful  vocabularies  of  the  English  language  ever  published. 


A  PRACTICAL  SYNOPSIS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  or 

A  General  Summary  of  Dates  and  Events ;    for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private 
Families ;  by  Arthur  Bowes.    8vo.  sewed,  2t, 


ITALIAN  CLASSICS. 
BOJARDO  ED  ARIOSTO,  Orlando  Inkakorato  e  Furioso, 

with  an  Introductory  Essay,  Original  Memoir,  Notes,  and  lUustratioDS  in  English, 
by  Antonio  Panizzi.    9  vols*  crown  8vo.  5/.  8f. 

BOCCACCIO  IL  DECAMERONE,  con  an  Diacorso  Crltico,  da 

Ugo  Foscolo.    3  vols.'OrowH  Qvo,  U.  \U.  6d,  with  Ten  Engratings  from  Designs 
by  Stotkard,  2i,  12s.  6d.  Large  Paper,  with  Proof  Plates,  4i.  14«.  6d. 
*«*  A  very  few  copies  printed  entirelj  on  India  paper,  6i»  l€s.  6cf. 
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MR.  SHAW'S  WORKS. 
ILLUMINATED  ORNAMENTS,  selected  from  MSS.  and  early 

Printed  Booki  of  ibe  Middle  Ages,  coloured  from  the  originals,  with  Descriptions 
by  Sir  F.  Madden.  4to.  half  morocco.  5/.  5s.  The  same,  highly  finished  with 
opaque  colour,  aod  heightened  with  gold,  imperial  4to.  lOi.  10*. 

SPECIMENS   OF   ANCIENT   FURNITURE,  from   exfating 

Authorities,  with  Descripuons  by  Sir  Samdbl  Hdsh  MevRicR.  4tD.  2/.  2«., 
partly  coloured  4to.  half  morocco,  4/.  4s.,  proofs  on  India  paper,  imperial  4to. 
8/.  8s.,  or  accurately  coloured  after  the  originals,  imperial  4to.  10/.  lOi;. 

SPECIMENS    OF   THE    DETAILS    OF   ELIZABETHAN 

A RCillTECTU RK,  4ta  3/.  3s.    Imperial  4to.  on  India  paper,  61.  6s. 

SPECIMENS   OF  ORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK.    4to. 

21.2*. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ORNAMENT.  4to.  \l.  lOa.  large  paper, 

.   Plates  coloured,  3/. 

DRESSES  and    DECORATIONS  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES, 

from  the  Seventh  to  the  Seventeenth  Centuries.  2  vols,  imperial  Bvo.  7/.  7s. 
Large  Paper,  with  the  Plates  heightened  with  gold.    2  vols,  imperial  4to.  18/. 

ALPHABETS,    NUMERALS,    AND    DEVICES   OF    THE 

MIDDLE  AGES.     Part  I.  to  X. 

Publishing  in  Monthly  Numbers,  Imperial  8vo.  2s.  6</.,  or  on  imperial  4to. 
the  Plates  heightened  with  gold,  5s.  each  .    To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Pans. 


WORKS  BY  SIR  HARRIS  NICOLAS. 

HISTORY   OF  THE  EARLDOMS  OF  STRATHERN,  MONTEITH,  AND 
AIRTH,  8vo.  12*. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  OF  ADULTERINE  BASTARDY.     Report  of 
the  Banbury  and  of  all  other  cases  bearing  on  the  subject.    Bvo.  1/.  Is. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LISLE  PEERAGE  CASE,8vo.  1/.  Is. 

-ROLL  OF  ARMS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  III,  AND  EDWARD  III. 
8vo.  10«»6(/.  4to.  1/.  U. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE,  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

BISHOP  BECKINGTON'S  JOURNAL,  A.D.  1442. 8vo.  10s.  6d. 


HOUSEHOLD  BOOKS,  viz.  The  EARL  of  NORTHUMBER- 

LAND'S,  edHed  by  the  late  Bishop  Percy  :— The  PRIVY  PURSE  KX- 
PENSES  of  KLIZABETH  of  YORK,  Queen  of  Henry  VIL  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas:— The  PRIVY  PURSE  EXPENSES  of  HENRY  VIII.  by  Sir 
Harris  Nioolas:— The  PRIVY  PURSE  EXPENSES  of  the  PRINCESS 
MARY,  Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  afterwards  Qvben  Mary,  edited  by  Sir 
Frederic  Madden. 

*«*  A  very  limited  number  of  copies  of  thtse  works  are  piloted,  8yo.  1/.  Is.  each. 


ETRURIAN  ANTIQUITIES:— Hjrpo^aei.or  Sepulchral  Caverns 

of  Tarquinia,  the  Capital  of  Ancient  Etruna.  By  ttie  late  James  Byres,  Esq. 
nearly  forty  years  Antiquarian  Resident  at  Rome  prior  to  1790,  edited  by  Frank 
Howard.    5  Parts  (each  containmg  8  Plates),- Colum bier  folio,  1/.  If.  each. 

A  CONCISE  GENEALOGICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     By  G.  R.  French,  down  Bvo.  10<.  6d, 

g?  >^ 


MR.  WILLEMENTS  HERALDIC  WORKS. 

REGAL  HERALDRY.    4to.  21.  2s. 

HERALDIC  NOTICES  OF  CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

4to.  li.  5c.    Large  Paper,  \L  16«. 

ROLL  OF  ARMS  RICHARD  II.  4to.  14*.   Large  Paper,  1/.  8*. 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RESTORATION  OF  ST.  GEORGE'S 

CHAPEL,  WINDSOR.  4to.  iarg«  paper.  II. 


TEMPLE  WINDOW.     A  Coloured  Representation  of  the  Stained 

Glass  Windows  at  the  East  End  of  the  Temple  Church,  London,  executed  bj 
Thomas  Willbment,  F.  S.  A.    Large  folio,  1/.  li. 

THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH,  an  ACCOUNT  of  its  RESTO- 
RATION and  REPAIRS,  by  WiluaM  Borgb,  Esq.  8fo.  St.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  BANBURY  with  Hirtorical  and  Antiqiur 

nan  Notices,  by  Alfred  BeEsley,  26  Plates,  8vo.  H.  5<. 

PICKERING'S  DIAMOND  CLASSICS,  beautifuUj  printed, 

the  smallest  editions  ever  published. 


GREEK* 

Novum  Testamentum  GRiEcoM,  with  a 
beautiful  frontispiece  of  Da  Vinci's  Last 
Supper,  engraved  by  Worthington,  48mo. 
5f. 

The  first  specimen  of  a  Greek  Testa- 
ment executed  in  diai^ond  type,  cast 
expressly  for  this  edition. 

HoMERi  Ilias  et  Ooyssba,  portrait,  2 
vols.  48bio.  9s. 

A  few  copies  taken  off  on  Large  Paper, 
2  vols.  32mo.  12«. 

LATIN*  ♦ 

HoRATiDS,  48mo.  4«. 
Catullus,  Tibullos,  et  Fropbrtius, 
48mo.  4<. 


Terentius,  48mo.  At. 

Cicero  de  OFPiciiSy  &c.  48mo.  4«. 

ITALIAN. 

Dante,  2  vols.  48mo.  8s. 
Tasso,  2  vols.  48mo.  8«. 
Petrarca,  48mo.  4t. 

ENGLISH. 

Shakmpbarb,  with  38  Engravfngt  after 
Stothaid,  &c.  9  vols.  48nM>.  H.  10s. 

MiLToii'a  Paradise  Lost,  48mo.  4«. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  An- 
gler, with  cuts,  48mo.  4s. 

Walton's  Lives  op  Donne,  Wotton, 
HooRSB,  Herbert,  and  Sanbrrson, 
portraita,  48mo.  4s. 


» 


HOMERI    ILIA8    GR^CE,    letOra   IHjzamnia   restitnta*   ad 

Metfi  leges  redegit,  et  Notatione  brevis  iUiwtravit.    T.  S.  Brandrbth.  2  vols. 
8ro.  XL  Is- 

A   DISSERTATION   ON  THE   METRE  OF*  HOMER,  by 

T.  9.  Brandrbth,  8ve.6s.  •'         • 

LUCRETIUfty.cum  Notia  Creech  et  Bientleii.    Svo.  12«. 
JUVENAL  ET  PERSIUS,  cum  Noiis  Ruperti  et  Kcenig.   8yo. 

VIRGILII  OPERA.     Fscap.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN,  by  J.  D.  Hum- 

PHRBYS,  Esq.    Royal  12mo.  7f . 


